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with thet advice and consent of the council, for 
a term of eight years. This board has the man- 
agement and control of the ten normal schools 
and the supervision of the education of State 
beneficiaries in schools for the deaf and blind. 
However, the board has no direct jurisdiction 
over the public schools, but it may, and in prac- 
tice does, to some extent through its own mem- 
bers and in a large way through its secretary and 
agents, call local attention to such laws, court de- 
cisions, and principles as should be heeded in the 
local management of the schools. And it is the 
practice of the local school committees to consult 
the board or its officers on doubtful points in 
school administration. Reports are made an- 
nually to the Legislature by the board and its 
secretary upon the condition and efficiency of 
the public school system, in connection with 
which recommendations are made in regard to 
practicable means of improving and extending 
instruction. The secretary of the board, whose 
duties are similar to those of State superintend- 
ents in other states, is appointed annually by 
the board. He has immediate supervision of 
from twenty to thirty teachers’ institutes that 
are held annually throughout the State. 

Massachusetts has a State school fund amount- 
ing to $5,000,000, the income of which is dis- 
- tributed to towns under a valuation of $2,500,000 
each for the support of public schools. The 
system of supervision by skilled superintendents 
of schools is compulsory. Any town under a 
calculation of $2,500,000 must unite with an- 
other town or other towns for the employment 
of a superintendent of schools. The superin- 
tendents of these unions in which each town is 
aided by the State are examined by the State 
board of education. State aid to the extent 
of $500 each is given to towns under 500 fam- 
ilies maintaining high schools. All schools over 
500 families must maintain high schools. All 
high schools are subject to the approval of the 
State board of education before State aid of 
any kind is given. Each town and city has a 
school committee, must raise by taxation money 
necessary for the support of schools, and is 
required to appoint truant officers to see that 
the school laws are enforced. Medical inspec- 
tion of schools is required by a law passed in 
1906. The compulsory school age is from 7 to 
l4 years. 

Although Massachusetts has no State univer- 
sity, higher education is amply provided for by 
numerous institutions of learning. These in- 
clude Harvard University, Cambridge; Williams 
College, Williamstown; Amherst College, Am- 
herst; Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley; 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester; Tufts 
College, Medford; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston; Boston College, Boston; 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst; 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester; 
Boston University, Boston; Wellesley College, 
Wellesley; Smith College, Northampton; Clark 
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University, Worcester; and Simmons College, 
Boston. Danvers, Northampton, Medford, 
Taunton, Westboro, and Worcester have hos- 
pitals for the insane. Reformatories are main- 
tained at Concord and at Sherborn. Boston has 
the State prison, a school for the deaf, and two 
schools for the blind. A school for the deaf is 
likewise located at Northampton. 

INHABITANTS. Massachusetts is the most 
densely populated State in the Union, having 
350 persons to the square mile. The large .per 
centage of increase in the last few decades may 
be attributed to the development of its manu- 
facturing enterprises. Formerly the people were 
almost entirely of English descent, but at pres- 
ent the non-English type predominates. This is 
due to a large immigration from Canada and 
Europe. Those of foreign birth include princi- 
pally Irish, Germans, French, Italians, and Jews. 
Fifty-six towns have a population of more than 
8,000 inhabitants, and this is a larger number 
than in any other State. Boston, the capital, is 
the largest city and most important seaport of 
New England. Other cities include Worcester, 
Fall River, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, 
New Bedford, Springfield, Somerville, Holyoke, 
Brockton, Haverhill, Salem, Chelsea, Malden, 
Newton, Fitchburg, Taunton, and Gloucester. 
In 1900 the State had a population of 2,805,346. 
This included a colored population of 35,582, 
of which 31,974 were Negroes. In 1910 the pop- 
ulation was 3,366,416, 

History. Massachusetts was named from an 
Indian word meaning “the great hills,” a term 
derived from the Blue Hills near Boston. It is 
thought that the Norsemen first sighted the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay in the year 1001. 
The Cabots explored a portion of its coast in 
1497, but extended explorations were first made 
by John Smith in 1614. In 1620 the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed with the Mayflower at Plymouth, 
where the first permanent settlement was made. 
John Endicott settled with a company of Puri- 
tans at Salem in 1628 and this settlement, with 
those of Boston, Lynn, and other places, became 
known as the Massachusetts Bay Colony. War 
with the Indians caused the colonists to suffer 
many hardships, especially those with the Pe- 
quots in 1637 and under King Philip from 1675 
until 1676. The Puritan religion was madg ob- 
ligatory in the early history of Massachusetts, 
and laws requiring some form of worship con- 
tinued in force until 1833. In the Revolution- 
ary War the State was recognized as a leader, 
the first battles occurring at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. It entered with enthusiasm into 
the War of 1812, supported the Union cause in 
the Civil War, and has given to the nation many 
eminent statesmen and military leaders. 

Massachusetts has been foremost in many ed- 
ucational and political movements. Higher edu- 
cation was provided for as early as 1636, when 
Harvard University was founded at New Town, 
now Cambridge, and which continues to rank 
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among the leading centers of learning in Amer- 
ica. The movement to abolish slavery began 
here as early as 1780, when the Bill of Rights 
prefixed to the constitution practically abolished 
it. Amherst College was established in 1821, and 
the State board of education was established 
soon after, at the head of which Horace Mann 
made popular the system of public instruction 
by the states. William Lloyd Garrison and oth- 
ers were prominent factors in spreading the 
movement for the abolition of slavery in the 
Union. In 1873 the State completed the con- 
struction of the Hoosac Tunnel, the most im- 
portant public improvement in the Common- 
wealth. A movement to reduce the working 
day from twelve hours was begun in 1853 and 
since the State has greatly improved the condi- 
tion of the working classes. It has given more 
than ordinary attention to the regulation of cor- 
porations, the civil service, the liquor traffic, and 
the government of municipalities. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY, a coast indenta- 
tion of Massachusetts, extending from Cape 
Ann to Cape Cod. It has an irregular coast, in- 
cludes numerous small islands, and within its 
coast lines are Cape Cod Bay, Plymouth Bay, 
and Boston Bay. The bay is important for its 
commerce and fisheries. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY, a 
colony founded at the present site of Salem, 
Mass., in 1628. It was promoted by the Massa- 
chusetts Company, who received a grant on 
March 19, 1628. The territory extended from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and in width 
from a line running three miles north of the 
Merrimac to one running three miles south of 
the Charles. John Humphrey and John Endi- 
cott_were the most prominent members of the 
company. The latter was sent from England in 
1628 and made a settlement at Naumkeag, now 
Salem, and the next year a charter was granted 
that constituted the law of the colony for 55 
years. The chief officers consisted of the Gov- 
ernor and thirteen councilors. Since the Puri- 
tans were in a majority, much controversy arose 
on account of religious differences, and because 
of it many prominent members left the colony 
and took a prominent part in establishing Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

MASSACHUSETTS INDIANS, the In- 
dians found in the territory included in Massa- 
chusetts. They consisted of five Algonquin 
tribes. The lands around Massachusetts Bay 
were inhabited by the tribe known as the Massa- 
chusetts; the Nipmucks resided in the central 
portion; the Pennacooks, in what is now New 
Hampshire; the Pokanokets, in the southeastern 
part of the State; and the Nausets, in the vicin- 
ity of Cape Cod. All except the Nausets were 
friendly to the colonists, but this tribe entered 
into a treaty of peace with the Plymouth set- 
tlers. In 1644 missions were established on 
Martha’s Vineyard. John Eliot soon after col- 
lected the converted Indians, who were termed 
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praying Indians, into a settlement at Natick, 
having previously translated the greater part of 
the Bible into the Indian language. In 1674 
there were 3,200 who had embraced Christianity. 
King Philip organized an insurrection in 1675, 
when all the Massachusetts Indians became par- 
ticipants, and both whites and converted Indians 
were attacked by the savages. The war ended 
the following year with the death of King Phil- 
ip, after which some of the leading members 
were sent to the West Indies, others settled 
westward and in Canada, and those remaining 
became peaceable. Many of these Indians lost 
their identity by intermarrying with whites and 
Negroes. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, a noted scientific and indus- 
trial institution in Boston, Mass. It was 
founded in 1861, but the regular courses of in- 
struction were not opened until the close of the 
Civil War, in 1865. This institution was the first 
school of the kind opened in the United States 
and was a pioneer in the adoption of laboratory 
methods. The thirteen distinct courses, each 
covering a period of four years, include chem- 
istry, architecture, biology, physics, civil engi- 
neering, mining engineering and metallurgy, me- 
chanical engineering, electrical engineernig, 
chemical engineering, sanitary engineering, ge- 
ology, general studies, and naval architecture. 
Postgraduate courses are maintained in a num- 
ber of the departments, and all of the work is 
affliated with the view of giving strength and 
support to the entire system. The degree of 
bachelor of science is awarded to the student 
who completes any one of the courses. At pres- 
ent she value of the property is placed at $10,- 
500,000 and the institution has an endowment of 
$2,125,000. About 325 professors and instruc- 
tors are included in the faculty. The attendance 
averages 1,950 students, who represent all of the 
states and many foreign countries. The library 
has 120,500 volumes and pamphlets. 

MASSAGE (mis’s4j), a method of treating 
the body for the cure of diseases. It consists of 
systematic manipulations, including surface fric- 
tion, kneading, manipulations with the tips of 
the fingers, and striking or percussapn with the 
hands. These procedures are admin&tered daily 
and are combined, or interchanged, according to 
definite rules, the treatment varying as may seem 
best from the nature of the disease and the 
locality affected. Massage has been found of 
much service in treating rheumatism, paralysis, 
neuralgia, joint diseases, diabetes, and many oth- 
er ailments. 

MASSASOIT (mis’sa-soit), an Indian chief 
of the Pokanokets, or Wampanoags, born in 
Massachusetts about 1580; died in 1661. The 
tribe over which he had control occupied the re- 
gion from Narragansett Bay to Cape Cod Bay. 
It numbered about 25,000, but many of the 
members died of a contagious disease before 
permanent settlements were made. In 1621 a 
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treaty of peace was made with the whites under 
his approval, and was honorably kept by the In- 
dians affected by it for 54 years. Massasoit was 
nonorable in dealing with the whites. He uniform- 
iy displayed a spirit of friendliness and culti- 
vated the arts of peace. He resided in the vi- 
cinity of what is now Warren, R. I., where he 
was visited by numerous commissioners from 
the settlements. Massasoit entertained Roger 
Williams after his banishment from Massa- 
chusetts, the latter remaining with the Indians 
for several weeks before going to Providence. 
Alexander and King Philip were his sons, the 
latter being the famous leader of King Philip’s 


ar. 

MASSÉNA (mi-s4-na’), André, marshal of 
France, born at Nice, Italy, May 6, 1758; died 
April 4, 1817. He descended from parents in 
humble circumstances, became a cabin boy on a 
small vessel, and in 1772 joined the Sardinian 
army. In 1775 he enlisted in a battalion of vol- 
unteers in the pay of France. He resigned in 
1789, but reéntered the army at the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. Soon after he dis- 
tinguished himself by commanding the French 
army in Italy, winning the famous victory of 
Loano while in charge of the right wing of the 
army. He secured command of the army in 
Switzerland in 1799, defeated the Russians at 
Zurich, thereby making invasion of France im- 
possible, and in 1804 Napoleon rewarded him by 
appointing him commander of the army of Italy 
and marshal of the empire. At the Battle of 
Aspern he showed much bravery. In 1810 he 
compelled the British and their allies to retreat 
to Lisbon, but, being unable to defeat Wellington 
at Torres Vedras, he resigned his commission. 
However, he held an important command dur- 
ing the Russian campaign, but after Napoleon’s 
return from Elba he refused to accept positions 
of responsibility, and soon after went over to 
thé Bourbons, who created him a peer, a rank 
confirmed by Louis XVIII. Masséna ranks as 
one of the most efficient generals under Na- 
poleon. He was quick to comprehend the ad- 
vantages of situations and executed his designs 
with masterful accuracy. Napoleon created him 
Duke of Rivoli and later Prince of Esslingen, 
and, when he refused to further champion Na- 
poleon’s cause, the royalists made cruel at- 
tacks upon him and apparently forgot his able 
support when success was possible for the royal 
cause. 

MASSENET (mi-s’-ni’), Jules Emile Fréd- 
éric, composer, born at Montaud, France, May 
12, 1842; died Aug. 13, 1912. He studied in Paris 
and in the meantime supported himself by giv- 
ing music lessons. In 1859 he was awarded the 
first prize and in 1863 he secured the grand prize 

of Rome. In 1878 he became a professor at the 
Conservatory. which position he held for eight- 
een years. His compositions are very numerous 
and are prized for their fine instrumentation. 
They include a number of operas, cantatas, ora- 
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torios, and orchestra suites. Those best known 
include “Sapho,” “Le Cid,” “Marie Magdeleine,” 
“Herodias,” and “Don César de Bazan.” 

MASSEY (mias’si), Gerald, poet, born in 
Tring, England, May 29, 1828; died Oct. 29, 
1907. He descended from poor parents, received 
only a limited education, and began to work ina 
silk factory when eight years of age. In 1843 he 
became an errand boy in London, six years later 
was made editor of the Spirit of Freedom, and 
became recognized as a leading Christian Social- 
ist. His “Ballad of Babe Christabel and Other 
Poems” appeared in 1854 and before the end of 
the year went through five editions. In -1852 he 
attracted attention as a lecturer on spiritualism 
and hypnotism and visited America, Australia, 
and many countries of Europe, everywhere at- 
tracting interested audiences. His writings em- 
brace “Concerning Spiritualism,” “Tale of Eter- 
nity and Other Poems,” “Robert Burns and 
Other Lyrics,” “My Lyrical Life,” and “The Se- 
cret Drama of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” 

MASSILLON (mias’sil-lén), a city of Ohio, 
in Stark County, on the Tuscarawas River, 
eight miles west of Canton. It is on the Ohio 
Canal and on the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and other railroads. The surrounding 
country is fertile and has deposits of bituminous 
coal. Among the noteworthy buildings are the 
high school, the public library, and the State 
Hospital and Asylum for the Insane. The man- 
ufactures include threshing machines, iron 
bridges, hardware, engines, glass, flour, and ma- 
chinery. It has electric lights, a sanitary sewer 
system, waterworks, street railways, and brick 
and asphalt pavements. Massillon was settled 
in 1825 and incorporated in 1853. Population, 
1900, 11,944; in 1910, 13,897. 

MASSILLON (mia-sé-y6n’), Jean Baptiste, 
noted clergyman, born at Hyéres, France, June 
24, 1663; died at Clermont, Sept. 18, 1742. In 
1681 he entered the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory for the purpose of studying taeology, a line 
of work for which he had shown a preference 
from his early youth, and afterward became 2 
teacher of theology. His first pulpit essay was 
prepared at Vienne, and a funeral oration on 
the Archbishop of Vienne gave him a reputa- 
tion among the superior pulpit orators of 
France. In 1699 he preached for the first time 
before Louis XIV., who was deeply impressed 
with his eloquence. He was made Bishop of 
Clermont in 1717, was appointed to preach be- 
fore Louis XV. in the same year, and two years 
later was elected a member of the Academy. 
The funeral oration of the Duchess of Orleans, 
in 1723, was his last public discourse in Paris, 
after which he took an active part only for his 
diocese. Among the many excellent sermons 
delivered by this noted divine are his discourses 
on “The Death of the Just and Unjust,” “For 
Christians,” and “The Prodigal Son.” The com- 
plete works of Massillon were published in four- 
teen volumes in 1845. 


MASSON 
MASSON (mis’siin), David, author and ed- 


ucator, born in Aberdeen, Scotland, Dec. 2, 
1822; died Oct. 6, 1907. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, began a literary career at 
the age of nineteen, and in 1859 was made editor 
of Macmillan’s Magazine. In 1865 he was ap- 
pointed professor of rhetoric and literature in 
the University of Edinburgh, became Rhind lec- 
turer in 1875, and contributed many articles of 
value to various publications. His writings in- 
clude “Life of John Milton,” “Essays, Bio- 
graphical and Critical,” “British Novelists,” “Re- 
cent British Philosophy,” and lives of Shelley, 
Keats, and Wordsworth. 

MAST. See Ship. 

MASTER AND SERVANT, in law, the 
term applied to the relationship between two 
parties, one of whom is engaged to perform 
certain duties for the other in consideration of 
remuneration. Two classes of servants are usu- 
ally recognized, including those known as ap- 
prentices and those distinguished as employees. 
An apprentice is a person bound in due form of 
law to a master under the condition that he is to 
receive certain compensation and at the same 
time learn from him his art, trade, or business. 
One of full age may bind himself as an ap- 
prentice, but a minor cannot be so bound with- 
out the consent of his parents or guardian. Re- 
cently legislation has been enacted in England 
and the United States to define and fix the re- 
sponsibility of employers for the acts and of- 
fenses of their servants. This is generally 
known as the employers’ liability acts. Con- 
siderable discussion arose on account of it dur- 
ing the presidential election of 1908, President 
Roosevelt having called the attention of the 
Congress to the advisability of more definite leg- 
islation by addressing several special messages 
to that body. The legislation more recently en- 
acted enlarges the responsibility of employers 
by making them liable for certain actions of one 
servant against the other, especially for those of 
superior employees to those working under them 
as subordinates. 

Among the essential rules governing the rela- 
tions of master and servant are that the for- 
mer may recover damages from a third party for 
injuries to his servants, provided they caused 
the loss of services. The death of the master 
works a dissolution of the apprenticeship, un- 
less otherwise provided in the contract, or un- 
less the apprentice elects to continue his ser- 
vice. In case of a dissolution under such condi- 
tions, the apprentice is entitled to receive reas- 
onable allowance for his services previously 
rendered, but, if a contract is broken by an em- 
ployee without justification, he cannot recover 
compensation for services already rendered. 
The master may discharge an employee for diso- 
bedience, immorality, or gross negligence and in- 
competence, but if he is discharged without good 
and sufficient cause the master is liable for un- 
paid wages and reasonable damages. The ser- 
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vant may recover damages for injury or loss 
sustained through the neglect of the master to 
provide suitable conditions or instruments, pro- 
vided that the employer knew of the danger 
and had received notice of it within a reason- 
able time. Third parties may recover damages 
from the employer for offenses committed by his 
servants, provided the act complained of was 
committed within the scope of relationship be- 
tween the master and servant. 

MASTER OF ARTS, a degree conferred 
by colleges and universities to certify scholar- 
ship in the arts. It is the highest degree in the 
faculty of arts and follows a bachelor’s degree, 
but is inferior to those of bachelor of divinity 
and doctor of philosophy. This degree was is- 
sued in Germany as early as the 12th century. 
It is now given in most countries after pursuing 
a course of study and passing an examination in 
mathematics, history, languages, physics, and 
philosophy. At present there is a wide range 
of difference in the requirements of different 
schools, since there is no general agreement as 
to what constitutes the necessary experience and 
scholarship for this and other degrees. 

MASTERSINGERS, or Meistersingers, the 
name of a class of minstrels who flourished in 
Germany during the period from the 14th to the 
16th centuries. They combined the qualities of 
poets and singers, and in the reign of Emperor 
Charles IV. were formed into guilds or associa- 
tions. The imperial cities, such as Mentz and 
Nuremburg, were noted as seats of these asso- 
ciations, and in the latter city they flourished 
most successfully and were longest supported. 
Their compositions consisted chiefly of devo- 
tional and scriptural pieces, mingled with the 
burgher expressions of local characteristics. In 
public contests a board of judges sat to hear the 
poems recited or sung, the purpose being to crit- 
icise the prosody, rhymes, and tunes, and to 
compare the compositions with the text of-the 
Bible. A prize was given to the one who pro- 
duced the best composition and acted with the 
greatest skill, and successful competitors were 
permitted to receive apprentices. Hans Sachs 
(q. v.) was the most famous of the Masin- 
singers and stands high in the list of these 
singers and poets. The associations declined 
rapidly after the 16th century, but one at Ulm 
flourished until 1839. Other forms of singing 
societies, such as the Sdngerbiinde and the Lie- 
derkrinze, succeeded the Mastersingers in mod- 
ern times, 

MASTICATION (mis-ti-ka’shiin), the proc- 
ess by which the food is divided and mixed with 
the salivary secretion, preparing it for the fur- 
ther action of the stomach. Mastication is per- 
formed by means of the lips, teeth, and mouth, 
and digestion depends largely upon its thorough- 
ness. Indigestion often results from imperfect 
mastication. In infants and the lower animals it 
is instinctive, but in adults it is largely volun- 
tary. 
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MASTIFF (mas’tif). See Dog. 

MASTODON (mas’té-d6n), a genus of ele- 
ohants now extinct, but of which fossil remains 
occur in America as late as the Post-Pliocene 
period. In Europe and Asia they occur from 
the middle of the Miocene to the end of the 
Phocene, when the animals became extinct. The 
mastodons closely resembled existing species of 
elephants, differing from them mainly in the 
formation of the teeth. They had a vaulted and 
cellular skull, large tusks in the upper jaw, and 
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MASTODON. 
a, skeleton: b, molar tooth. 


a heavy form. Remains found in America indi- 
cate that they approximated a height of twelve 
feet and a length of eighteen feet. The first 
complete skeleton found in America was secured 
in Orange County, New York, in 1801. 

MATABELELAND (miat-a-bé’lé-land), a 
district in the southeastern part of Rhodesia, 
forming an important part of British South Af- 
rica. It extends about 200 miles north of the 
Limpopo River, by which it is separated from 
the Transvaal Colony. Buluwayo, the capital, 
is connected with Cape Town by a railway. The 
region was placed in the British sphere of influ- 
ence in 1888. 

The natives are known as Matabele. They are 
Zulus of Bantu stock. In 1827 they removed 
from Transvaal and Natal to their present loca- 
tion. These people engage chiefly in stock rais- 
ing, but have made some advancement in culti- 
vating maize, tobacco, and vegetables. The men 
are expert horsemen and hunters and engage in 
making pottery, utensils, and battleaxes. The 
native population is about 40,000. In 1917 Mat- 
abeleland had a population of 158,500. 

MATAM OROS (mit-a-md’rds), a city of 
Mexico, in the state of Tamaulipas, on the Rio 
Grande opposite Brownsville, Tex. It has reg- 
ularly platted streets and good transportation 
facilities. The trade is chiefly in cotton, silk, 
flax, and woolen goods, tobacco, flour, hides, 
and machinery. Gold is mined in the vicinity, 
but the surrounding country is devoted chiefly 
to grazing. The city was captured in 1846 by 
an American force under General Taylor. Pop- 
ulation, 1916, 12,042. 
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MATAMOROS, Mariano, revolutionary 
leader and patriot of Mexico, who was among 
the first to head the revolution against Spain. 
His birth and early life are unknown. The first 
authentic date occurs in 1811, when he was a 
priest at Jantelolco and became colonel of the 
military forces in defense of Cuautla. While 
there he was aided by his fellow priest, Morelos, 
and in 1813 defeated the imperial forces at Au- 
gustin de Palmas. Later his forces were re- 
pulsed at Valladolid, owing largely to a rash 
movement led by Morelos, and later at Purua- 
ran, where Matamoros was taken prisoner in 
1814. The Spanish general refused to exchange 
him for 200 prisoners and he was shot Feb. 3, 
1814, at Valladolid. Morelos immediately exe- 
cuted the 200 prisoners, as a retaliatory measure. 
Matamoros is regarded the ablest leader of the 
first revolution and is so designated in Alaman’s 
“History of Mexico.” The city of Matamoros 
was named in his honor. His remains are pre- 
served in the cathedral of the city of Mexico, 
together with those of the other two leaders, 
Morelos and Hidalgo. 

MATANZAS (ma-tan’zas), a seaport of 
Cuba, capital of the province of Matanzas, 44 
miles east of Havana. It is extensively con- 
nected by railways, has a fine harbor on the 
Bay of Matanzas, and has been greatly improved 
since the Spanish-American War. Among the 
features are a public library, the government 
buildings, the Estéban Theater, and several fine 
schools and churches. It has manufactures of 
tobacco products, sugar, clothing, and machin- 
ery. The export and import trade is of grow- 
ing importance, embracing principally sugar, 
coffee, cigars, spirituous liquors, machinery, 
utensils, fabrics, and earthenware. Three miles 
east of the city are the caves of Bellamar, in a 
range of rocky hills. The place was settled in 
1693, but the city is of modern development. 
Population, 1909, 46,329; in 1911, 56,053. 

MATCHES, the articles manufactured tor 
the purpose of starting a fire, consisting prin- 
cipally of splinters of soft wood tipped with a 
combustible composition that ignites by fric- 
tion. Fire for domestic and other purposes was 
obtained up to the beginning of the last century 
with sulphur-tipped splints of wood, which were 
lighted with tinder ignited by steel and a flint. 
Attempts to use a chemical agency were not 
made until 1805, when splints of wood were 
coated with sulphur and tipped with a mixture 
of sugar and chlorate of potash. To obtain 
fire it was necessary to bring the match in con- 
tact with the contents of a bottle consisting of 
asbestos, saturated with strong sulphuric acid. 
The first friction match with a phosphorus tip 
was made in France in 1816, but friction matches 
did not come into general use until in 1827, 
when John Walker, a druggist of Stockton, Eng- 
land, invented a wooden match tipped with sul- 
phur and a mixture of sulphide of antimony, 
chlorate of potash, and gum. Several improve- 
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ments were made in 1833, and since then the 
manufacture has been largely by labor-saving 
machinery. 

In 1855 the first safety matches were made in 
Sweden. They are so formed that the tips con- 
tain only a part of the necessary composition, 
the other ingredients required being attached to 
the box, thus making it necessary to bring the 
two in contact when lighting. Matches of this 
character are used extensively on account of not 
.being liable to ignite in case of friction by ac- 
cident. The wood employed in match making is 
largely pine and aspen. It is cut into splints by 
forcing blocks of the proper length through 
steel plates containing small holes of the exact 
size of a match. After being cut, the splints 
are fed into machines for dipping the ends into 
the igniting composition. ‘The important ele- 
ment of the igniting composition is phosphorus, 
but there are various special mixtures used by 
different manufacturers. Usually the igniting 
composition is spread in a shallow basin, into 
which the tips are dipped, and, after proper dry- 
ing the matches, they are placed in pasteboard 
boxes for the market. The poisonous property 
of phosphorus requires much care in the proc- 
ess of manufacturing and in using these 
matches, since accidents are liable to result, es- 
pecially from carelessly placing them in reach of 
children. The match-making industry has as- 
sumed large proportions in Sweden, Norway, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. 

MATE (ma’ta), or Paraguay Tea, the name 
of a small tree native to South America, where 
it is grown for its leaves, which are used as a 
substitute for tea. This plant is of the holly 
family. It has smooth leaves and small flowers, 
and the physiological effects resemble those of 
coffee. It is cultivated extensively in Brazil, 
Paraguay, and other countries of South Ameri- 
ca. The small branches are cut off and dried, 
after which the leaves are removed and when 
thoroughly dry are packed in bundles for the 
market. Mate is used extensively as a beverage. 
It is made by steeping the leaves in boiling wa- 
ter in the manner of making tea. Those ac- 
customed to it like its flavor, though the taste is 
not like that of tea. 

MATERIALISM (ma-té’ri-al-iz’m), the phi- 
losophy that denies the existing of any imma- 
terial part in man and accounts for the universe, 
embracing man and the systems of nature, by 
matter alone. Materialism has been divided in- 
to two classes, perfect and imperfect material- 
ism. Perfect materialism affirms that there is 
but one substance in the universe, and that sub- 
stance is matter. Imperfect materialism is of 
two classes. One of these admits a spirit in 
man, but none in the universe; while the other 
admits a spirit in the universe, but none in man. 
It may be said there are numerous schools of 
materialists, the lines varying from theories 
scarcely distinguishable from spiritualism to 
those of persons who, like Jacob Moleschott 
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(1822-1893), believe that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile. The latter 
class generally holds to the view that there is 
no matter without force, and no force without 
matter. 

MATERIA MEDICA (ma-té’ri-a méd‘i-ka), 
that department of medical science which treats 
of the different medicines employed for curative 
purposes. Some writers divide the subject ac- 
cording to the use of organic and inorganic sub- 
stances, while others employ an alphabetical ar- 
rangement in outlining and describing all the 
different substances which are considered of 
utility in treating diseases. The latter classify 
them in regular order according to their modes 
of operation and their effects upon the human 
body. Materia medica embraces both therapeu- 
tics and pharmacology. 

MATHEMATICS (math-é-mat’iks), the sci- 
ence that treats of quantity, the measuring of 
quantities, and the ascertainment of their prop- 
erties and relations. It is divided into pure and 
mixed mathematics. Pure mathematics investi- 
gates the properties of abstract numbers and 
magnitudes. It embraces arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, calculus, and other sci- 
ences. Mixed mathematics is used in all the 
physical sciences, such as electricity, magnetism, 
optics, logic, and economics. In both pure and 
mixed mathematics the treatment may be by 
synthesis or by analysis. See Algebra; Arith- 
metic; Geometry, ctc. 

MATHER (miath’ér), Cotton, clergyman and 
author, son of Increase Mather, born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 12, 1663; died Feb. 13, 1728. 
When sixteen years of age, he graduated at 
Harvard College and in 1684 was ordained as- 
sistant minister to his father at the North 
Church in Boston. The following year he pub- 
lished his “Memorable Providences Relating to 
Witchcraft and Possessions,” a work considered 
authoritative in dealing with the Salem witch- 
craft persecutions. It was quite influential in 
causing the burning of nineteen victims at Sa- 
lem in 1692. Another work having a widespread 
influence in these persecutions was his “Won- 
ders of the Invisible World,” in which he under- 
took to prove that witchcraft is a reality. Math- 
er was probably the most learned man in Ameri- 
ca at the time in which he lived. He had a 
wide acquaintance with books and foreign lan- 
guages and was an aggressive worker in the 
interest of temperance. His industry and learn- 
ing were attested by the publication of 382 
books, many of which were read by Franklin 
and other eminent men. His greatest work is 
“Magnalia Christi Americana,” a church history 
of New England published in 1702. Another 
work widely read is his “Essays to do Good.” 

MATHER, Increase, clergyman and educa- 
tor, born in Dorchester, Mass., June 21, 1639; 
died Aug. 23, 1723. In 1656 he graduated at 
Harvard and two years later at Trinity College, 
Dublin. In 1661 he was ordained a minister 
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and preached the gospel in Devonshire and 
Guernsey, but soon after returned to America, 
and in 1664 became pastor of the North Church, 
Boston, in which position he remained until his 
death. He was president of Harvard from 1685 
to 1701. When Charles II. annulled the Massa- 
chusetts charter, in 1684, he zealously opposed 
that sovereign, and was commissioned by Massa- 
chusetts to proceed to England for the purpose 
of securing a new charter for the colony, which 
he did in 1698. The new charter gave him au- 
thority to appoint officers, a task he performed 
with the greatest public concern. He published 
92 separate works, labored sixteen hours a day, 
and was alike influential in the church and state. 
Few of his publications are now. extant. The 
most important are “History of the War with 
the Indians,” “Life of Richard Mather,” and 
“Remarkable Providences.” He married a 
daughter of John Cotton. 
MATHEW (math’i), Theobald, temperance 
reformer, born at Thomastown, Ireland, Oct. 
10, 1790; died Dec. 8, 1856. He studied at the 
Catholic College of Kilkenny, in 1807 entered 
the College of Maynooth, and took priest’s or- 
ders in 1814 in the religious order of the Cap- 
uchins. He was first located at Cork, where 
he entered with much zeal upon the encourage- 
ment of total abstinence, and later wielded a 
marked influence in temperance crusades in 
various cities of Great Britain and in New 
York. It was his custom to present medals to 
all who would take the pledge of total absti- 
nence. a course by which many lives were re- 
formed. He founded schools for children, ef- 
fected social reforms, and contributed liberally 
tocharities. A statue was erected to his memory 
in Cork. Ireland, and another in New York City. 
MATHEWS, William Smythe Babcock, 
musician, born in Loudon, N. H., May 8, 1837. 
He was instructed by private teachers, taught 
music at Macon, Ga., and later did similar work 
in Alabama and North Carolina. In 1867 he 
became organist of the Centenary Methodist 
Church in Chicago, which position he filled un- 
til 1893. In the meantime he corresponded for 
Dwight’s Journal of Music and was editor some 
years of the Musical Independent. His chief 
writings on music include “One Hundred Years 
of Music in America,” “Popular History of Mu- 
sic,” “How to Understand Music,” and “Out- 
lines of Musical Form.” He joined Emil Lieb- 
ling in publishing the “Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Musical Terms.” He died April 1, 1912. 
MATS YS _  (miat-sis’), Quentin, Flemish 
painter, born in Louvain, Belgium, about 1460; 
died in Antwerp in 1530. His natural ability as 
a painter was recognized at an early age, hav- 
ing produced numerous specimens of much mer- 
it. In 1491 he settled at Antwerp, where he 
executed most of his works of excellence. He 
ranks not only as a noted painter of scriptural 
scenes, but holds a high place as a portrait 
painter and executed a number of frescoes. The 
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fine finish of his productions as well as their 
coloring is remarkable. Among the most im- 
portant are “Martyrdom of John the Baptist,” 
“Burial of Christ,” “Money Changers,” and 
“Virgin and Child.” In the noted galleries of 
Europe are seventy pictures ascribed to him. 

MATTEAWAN (mat-té-a-win’), a village 
of New York, in Dutchess County, 44 miles 
north of New York City. It is located on Fish- 
kill Creek, about two miles from the Hudson 
River, and has transportation facilities by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford and the 
Newbury, Dutchess and Connecticut raiiroads. 
Waterworks and electric lighting are among the 
public utilities. It is the seat of a hospital for 
the insane, several village hospitals, and the 
Howland Library. The manufactures include 
machinery, wool and straw hats, silk and cot- 
ton textiles, and novelties. It was founded in 
1814. Population, 1905, 5,584; in 1910, 6.727. 

MATTER, in physics, anything which occu- 
pics space and prevents other matter from oc- 
cupying the same space at the same time. It is 
the agent through which force is manifested. 
By its properties matter is made manifest 
through the senses, though the intermolecular 
and interstellar ether is regarded as matter, but 
is not perceived by the senses owing to its 
subtlety. The three forms of matter are solids, 
liquids, and gases. All of these forms have vol- 
ume; that is, length, breadth, and thickness. 
Two classes of theories are held as to the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter—the theory that re- 
gards it as made up of atoms and the one which 
considers it as a homogeneous plenum, the for- 
mer being now generally accepted by scientific 
men. Matter and mind are commonly regarded 
as antithetical. 

MATTERHORN (miat’tér-horn), a peak of 
the Alps, called Mont Cervin by the French and 
Monte Silvio by the Italians. It is located on 
the boundary line between Switzerland and 
Italy and has an altitude of 14,780 feet. The 
peak is very steep. It was first scaled by Lord 
Francis Douglas and several guides on July 14, 
1865, when Douglas and three others were killed 
by falling over a precipice. 

MATTHEW (math’ti), Saint, one of the 
twelve apostles of Jesus, held to be the author 
of the gospel that bears his name. He was the 
son of Alpheus and served as gatherer of Roman 
customs at Capernaum, on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, whence he was called to follow Jesus. 
His name is mentioned with the list of the dis- 
ciples and he is thought to have died a natural 
death, but some of the later traditions represent 
him as having been martyred after preaching in 
Parthia and Ethiopia. The book of Saint Mat- 
thew is addressed especially to the Christians of 
Jewish descent. This highly important work is 
thought to have been published between 41 and 
60 A. D., and is the only one of the four gospels 
that reports at length the Sermon on the Mount. 
It likewise gives prominence to other discourses 
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of Jesus and details the ministry of Christ in 
Galilee rather than at Jerusalem. 

MATTHEWS, James Brander, author and 
critic, born in New Orleans, La., Feb. 21. 1852. 
He graduated at Columbia College in 1873, and 
shortly after settled in New York to pursue 
literary work and criticism. He became profes- 
sor of dramatic literature at Columbia College 
in 1892. His writings include “Americanisms 
and Briticisms,”’ “The Theaters of Paris,” 
“Vignettes of Manhattan,” “The French Dram- 
atists of the Nineteenth Century,” “Introduc- 
tion to the Study of American Literature,” “The 
Philosophy of the Short Story,” and “A Confi- 
dent To-Morrow.” 

MATTHEWS, Stanley, statesman and jur- 
ist, born in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 21, 1824; died 
in Washington, D. C., March 22, 1889. In 1840 
he graduated at Kenyon College, was admitted 
to the bar, and soon after removed to Cincin- 
nati, where he became connected editorially 
with the Herald. Subsequently he was clected 
judge of Hanover County, became State sena- 
tor, and served as United States attorney in 
Ohio from 1858 to 1861. In 1861 he volunteered 
in the Union service, rose to the rank of colonel 
in the army of the Cumberland, and resigned in 
1863 to serve as judge of the Cincinnati superior 
court. The Republicans retained him as counsel 
before the electoral commission in 1877, and in 
the same year he succeeded John Sherman as 
United States Senator. President Garfield ap- 
pointed him associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1881, a position he held 
until his death. He is noted as an able jurist, 
many of his decisions giving evidence of much 
ability. 

MATTHIAS (ma-thi’as), Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, second son of John Hunyady, born at 
Klausenberg, Hungary, March 27, 1443; died in 
Vienna, Austria, April 6, 1490. His father 
served as regent of Hungary and Ladislaus, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, kept him and 
his brother prisoner in Bohemia. After the 
death of that king and his brother, Matthias was 
chosen King of Hungary by the magnates in 
1458, but before establishing his supremacy he 
was compelled to struggle six years against the 
Turks, Frederick III. of Germany, and the Bo- 
hemians. His first ambition was to expel the 
Turks from his kingdom, which he did, and as a 
consequence annexed Moldavia, Bosnia, and 
Wallachia. Next he proceeded against the Bo- 
hemians, annexing the territory included in Si- 
lesia, Lusatia, and Moravia, in 1478. The fol- 
lowing year he again organized an expedition 
against the Turks and at Kenyermezo inflicted 
a decisive defeat upon them. His last notable 
campaign was that of 1485 against the Germans 
and Austrians, in which he captured city after 
city until Vienna was conquered, which he made 
his capital. Matthias was not only a skilled 
commander, but a patron of education. He es- 
tablished many institutions of learning, among 
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them the University of Budapest, and sur- 
rounded his court with the most eminent men of 
Germany and Italy. He encouraged agriculture, 
manufacture, and commerce, and placed in his 
court splendid sculptures and a library of 50,000 
volumes. His death resulted from apoplexy 
while he was enjoying the height of prosperity. 
“King Matthias gone, justice gone,” became a 
common saying after his death. 

MATTOON (miat-toon’), a city of Illinois, 
in Coles County, in a fertile agricultural coun- 
try, 55 miles west of Terre Haute, Ind. It is 
on the Illinois Central and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and Saint Louis railroads. 
Among the principal buildings are the public li- 
brary, the high school, and the Odd Fellows’ 
Home. It has manufactures of-carriages, ma- 
chinery, brooms, earthenware, wagons, and uten- 
sils. Other industries include the repair shops 
of the Big Four and the Illinois Central rail- 
roads. Mattoon was settled and incorporated in 
1855. Population, 1900, 9,622; in 1910, 11,456. 

MAUCH CHUNK (mak chink’), a borough 
of Pennsylvania, county seat of Carbon County, 
on the Lehigh River, 45 miles northwest of 
Easton. It is on the Lehigh Canal and on the 
Central of New Jersey and the Lehigh Valley 
railroads. Large quantities of anthracite coal 
are mined in the vicinity. The notable build- 
ings include the high school, the Y. M. C. A. 
building, and the Dimmich Memorial Library. 
The place was founded in 1818 and incorpo- 
rated in 1850. It is connected by railway with 
Summit Hill, at which burning mines have ex- 
isted since 1858. Population, 1910, 3,952. 

MAULMAIN (mal-min’), or Moulmein, a 
seaport city of Burma, capital of the Amherst 
district, on the Gulf of Martaban, an inlet from 
the Bay of Bengal. It is situated on the Sal- 
win River, at the point where its waters are 
joined by the Attaran and Gyaing rivers, and 
where they enter the gulf. The principal build- 
ings include a general hospital, the public library, 
and several educational and charitable institu- 
tions. It has a large export and import trade, 
its wharves being reached by the largest vessels 
at the time of spring tide. The exports consist 
mainly of rice, hides, cotton, timber, and miner- 
als, and the imports embrace cotton and woolen 
goods, machinery, and general merchandise. 
Shipbuilding is an important industry. Steam 
railways and electric lines furnish urban and in- 
terurban transportation facilities. Population, 
1918, 61,306. 

MAUMEE (ma-mé’), a river formed at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., by the confluence of the Saint 
Mary’s and Saint Joseph rivers, whence it flows 
northeast into Lake Erie, at Toledo. The length 
is 150 miles. Ordinarily it is navigable for ten 
miles and during high water about fifty miles, 
or to Defiance, Ohio. A large part of its 
course is paralleled by the Miami and Erie 
Canal, which connects Lake Erie with the Ohio 
River. 
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MAUNA KEA (mou’'nd ki’4), the highest 
mountain peak of the Hawaiian Islands, situated 
on the island of Hawaii, about fifteen miles from 
the northeastern coast. It is an extinct volcano, 
has snow at the peak nearly the entire year, and 
is 13,805 feet above sea level. 

MAUNA LOA (mou’na 16’4), an active vol- 
cano of the Hawaiian Islands, elevated 13,758 
feet above sea level. It is situated near the cen- 
ter of the island of Hawaii. Fine forests sur- 
round the lower altitudes. The craters are nu- 
merous, the central one being about 1,000 feet 
deep and 8,000 feet in diameter, and new open- 
ings are not infrequent. Among the celebrated 
eruptions of recent years are those of 1880 and 
1887, the stream of lava in the latter extending 
fully 25 miles from the seat of disturbance. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY (man’dy), or 
Holy Thursday, the Thursday in Passion week, 
preceding Good Friday. It is probably named 
from the mandate, “A new commandment give I 
unto you, that ye love one another,” of John 
xiii, 34. This day commemorates the ceremony 
of Christ washing the apostles’ feet. In some 
countries the Roman Catholics wash the feet of 
pilgrims and food is distributed to the poor, in 
compliance with the phrase “take and eat.” 

MAUPASSANT (mõ-pä-sän’), Henri René 
Albert Guy de, novelist, born at Mironesnil, 
France, Aug. 5, 1850; died July 6, 1893. He 
studied at the College of Rouen and served as a 
soldier in the Franco-German War. In the 
meantime he took up literary work under the 
counsel of his uncle, Gustave Flaubert, and be- 
came a writer of the naturalistic school. His 

first play was written in 1879, which was fol- 
lowed by a volume of lyrics and a short story in 
prose the follo- ing year. These writings caused 

him to grow rapidly in repute as an interesting 

writer, but in 1892 he became afflicted by a men- 
tal disease, from which he died in a private asy- 
lum the following year. His chief books include 

“The Necklace,” “Tales of the Day and Night,” 

“Father Milon,” “Miss Harriet,” “Mademoiselle 

Perle,” and “Pierre and Jean.” 

MAURICE (ma’ris), Prince of Orange and 
Count of Nassau, eminent general, born at Dil- 
lenburg, Germany, Nov. 14, 1567; died in The 
Hague, Holland, April 23, 1625. He was the son 
of William the Silent and after his father was 
assassinated, in 1534, he became governor of 
Holland and Zealand. Later Utrecht chose him 
as stadtholder, and under his leadership the 
United Provinces expelled the Spaniards. The 
final victory over the Spaniards was won at 
Nieuport in 1600, and nine years later the inde- 
pendence of the United Provinces was recog- 
nized by Spain. The latter years of his reign 
were devoted to internal improvements and a 
strengthening of his claims against the preten- 
sions of the Orange faction. He was succeeded 
as stadtholder by Frelerick Henry. 

MAURICE, Duke and Elector of Saxony, 
born in Freiberg, Germany, March 21, 1521; died 
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at Sievershausen, near Lüneburg, July 11, 1553. 
He was the son of Duke Henry the Pious and 
received a liberal education as a Protestant. In 
1541 he married Agnes, daughter of the land- 
grave Philip of Hesse, and succeeded his father 
as Duke of Saxony the same year. The next 
year he secured the favor of Charles V. by 
assisting him against the Turks and French. He 
was made Elector of Saxony in 1546 for aiding 
in the defeat of the League of Schmalkalden. 
However, Charles V. proceeded to persecute 
some of the Protestant princes, a fact that es- 
tranged Maurice, being himself a Protestant. 
Accordingly, Maurice concluded a treaty with 
Henry II. of France in 1551 and formed an alli- 
ance with several German princes. In 1552 John 
Frederick and Philip of Hesse, whom Charles 
held captive, were released and the Treaty of 
Passau was concluded, thus giving Maurice 
decided advantages in the establishment of reli- 
gious liberty for the Protestants. Subsequently 
Maurice maintained his authority against the 
Turks and Hungarians. In 1553 he formed an 
alliance against Margrave Albert of Branden- 
burg, who refused to recognize the Treaty of 
Passau. The latter was defeated in a decisive 
battle at Sievershausen on July 9, 1553, but Mau- 
rice was mortally wounded and died soon after. 

MAURICE, John Frederick Dennison, Brit- 
ish clergyman, born in Normanston, England, 
Aug. 29, 1805; died April 1, 1872. He descended 
from a family of Unitarians, studied at Cam- 
bridge, and became a contributor of the Athe- 
naeum at London. In 1837 he joined the Church 
of England and the following year was ordained 
as a priest. His first charge was at Guy’s Hos- 
pital. He became professor of literature at 
King’s College in 1840, and subsequently served 
as professor of theology in that institution for 
seven years. From 1866 until his death he was 
professor of moral philosophy at Cambridge. 
Besides being an able minister and educator, he 
showed deep interest in founding educational 
institutions and in writing. His productions em- 
brace “Moral and Mental Philosophy,’ “The 
Kingdom of Christ,” “Prophets and Kings of the 
Old Testament,” “Social Morality,” “Religions 
of the World,” and “The Doctrine of Sacri- 
fice.” 

MAURICIUS (ma-rish’-iis), Flavius Ti- 
berius, Byzantine emperor, born in Cappadocia 
about 539 a. p.; executed Nov. 27, 602. In 578 
Tiberius appointed him to command the army 
against the Persians, in which capacity he estab- 
lished strict discipline and attained universal 
respect, and in 581 defeated the Persians in a 
decisive battle at Constantinople. He married 
the daughter of Emperor Tiberius and at the 
death of that sovereign, in 582, succeeded him to 
the throne. In 602 his army revolted because 
the emperor refused to ransom 12,000 veterans. 
Phocas was elected to the throne soon after and 
Mauricius was executed. He encouraged com- 
merce and institutions of learning and is the 
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author of a treatise on military discipline, a work 
which is still extant. 

MAURITANIA (ma-ri-ta’ni-a), the ancient 
name of that portion of Northwestern Africa 
which corresponds to the area included in Mo- 
rocco and the western portion of Algeria. It 
extended south to the Sahara Desert and was 
separated from Numidia on the east by the Mu- 
lucha River, now called the Muluya. The 
Romans made it a province in the year 40 A. D., 
the Vandals controlled it from 429 to 534, and 
in 650 it became an Arabian possession. Mauri- 
tania was so named from its early inhabitants, 
the Mauri, a tribe of Moors closely allied to the 
Numidians. 

MAURITIUS (ma-rish’-tis), or Isle of 
France, an island in the Indian Ocean, 550 miles 
east of Madagascar. The area is 705 square 
miles. Connected with it are several adjacent 
islands, the principal ones of which include Rod- 
rigues Island, the Amirante, the Oil, the Sey- 
chelles, and the Saint Brandon islands. These 
smaller islands have an area of 350 square miles. 
Mauritius is of volcanic origin. It has coral 
reefs and contains a number of mountains. The 
surface rises gradually from the coast, culmi- 
nating in its highest peak, Rivière Noire, 2,710 
feet above sea level. The climatic conditions are 
favorable to vegetable growth, but high winds 
and hurricanes ¿re not uncommon. Much of the 
soil is a rich vegetable mold, formerly bearing 
heavy forests, but now utilized largely in agricul- 
ture. Sugar is the principal product, but it has 
comparatively large interests in cotton, live stock, 
rice, maize, coffee, and many varieties of fruit. 

Schools and several institutions of higher 
learning are maintained jointly by local taxation 
and government grants. The administration is 
by a governor and a council, The language is 
principally French and the religion of most of 
the inhabitants is Roman Catholic, but several 
missionary stations are maintained by the Prot- 
estants. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
are settlers from the East Indies and about one- 
third are descendants from the French. The 
imports include flour, grain, clothing, and ma- 
chinery, and the exports consist of sugar, fiber, 
vanilla, aloes, and fruits. Mauritius was discov- 
ered in 1505 by the Portuguese, who found it 
uninhabited. In 1598 it was occupied by the 
Dutch, but was abandoned by them in 1710, 
when it became a possession of France. The 
French introduced the culture of sugar and other 
industries. In 1810 it became a British posses- 
sion. It is now a crown colony of Great Britain. 
The seat of government is at Port Louis, a thriv- 
ing city. Population, 1916, 380,205. 

MAURY (ma'ri), Matthew Fontaine, naval 
officer and scientist, born near Fredericksburg, 
Va., Jan. 14, 1806; died Feb. 1, 1873. He entered 
the navy as midshipman at the age of nineteen, 
being assigned to the Brandywine, at the time 
that vessel sailed to France with General Lafay- 
ette. In 1826 he was transferred to the Vin- 
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cennes and with it circumnavigated the globe by 
a cruise of four years. He became lieutenant in 
1836 and was gazetted to make an exploring 
expedition, but in 1839 became unfitted for act- 
ive service by an accident. Soon after he was 
placed in charge of scientific work at the Wash- 
ington Observatory, where he rendered valuable 
service by making observations of currents of 
wind, publishing from time to time treatises 
bearing on the results of his researches. At the 
beginning of the Civil War he joined the Con- 
federate army, attaining to the rank of commo- 
dore for efficient service. After the conclusion 
of the war he traveled through Europe and 
thence proceeded to Mexico, where he was made 
commissioner of immigration by Maximilian, but 
at the death of the latter returned to Virginia 
and became professor of physics in the military 
institute at Lexington. Maury added funds of 
vast value to the knowledge of ocean meteorol- 
ogy. He instituted an international conference 
at Brussels in 1853. His publications include 
“Treatise on Navigation,” “Physical Geography 
of the Sea,” “Great-Circle Sailing,” and “Letters 
on the Amazon and Atlantic Slopes of South 
America.” 

MAUSOLEUM (ma-sé-lé’iim), a magnifi- 
cent tomb of more than ordinary size. The 
most celebrated structure of this character was 
erected in 352 B. c., at Halicarnassus, in memory 
of King Mausolus of Caria by his widow Arte- 
misia. This structure was regarded the seventh 
wonder of the world on account of its splendor, 
and from it the term used to designate fine sep- 
ulchers was derived. It is asserted by Pliny 
that its height was 140 feet. 

MAX (maks), Gabriel, historical painter, 
born in Prague, Bohemia, Aug. 25, 1840. His 
father, Joseph Max (1803-1854), was a noted 
German sculptor, who provided for the son’s 
education in his native city. Subsequently he 
studied at Vienna and Munich, and in 1863 be- 
came professor in the Academy of Munich. His 
first notable painting was completed in 1867, 
entitled “The Christian Martyr,” and soon after 
he produced “The Melancholy Nun,” now in the 
Hamburg Art Gallery. His “Christ Healing a 
Child” is in the National Gallery at Berlin, and 
his “Last Token” is at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New_York City. Other paintings of 
note include “The Blind Lamp Seller in the Cata- 
combs,” “Handkerchief of Saint Veronica,” 
“Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” and “The Lion’s 
Bride.” 

MAXIM (maks’im), Hiram Stevens, invent- 
or, born in Sangerville, Me., Feb. 5, 1840. His 
early schooling was limited to the common insti- 
tutions of his State, but he applied himself with 
much concern to various inventions. At the age 
of 24 years he engaged in machine shops at 
Fitchburg, Mass., and later served as draughts- 
man in New York and Boston. In 1877 he began 
to plan electrical devices, inventing several elec- 
tric lamps and a dynamo-electric machine. Later 
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he turned his attention to automatic guns. His 
first gun was exhibited in 1884 and attracted fa- 
vorable mention by scientific men. This gun 
contains a single barrel and is capable of firing 
600 shots a minute. It was afterward improved 
and adopted by France, England, and many other 
countries. He invented incandescent lamp car- 
bons, smokeless powder, an electric current regu- 
lator, and the Maxim noiseless gun. Among the 
marks of distinction bestowed upon him are 
membership in the Legion of Honor by the Pres- 
ident of France and the Grand Order Medjidieh 
by the Sultan of Turkey. He died Nov. 24, 1916. 

MAXIMILIAN (maks-i-mil’yan), Emperor 
of Mexico, Archduke of Austria, born in Vienna, 
Austria, July 6, 1832; executed July 19, 1867. He 

_ was the 
younger 
brother of 
Francis Jo- 
seph I. of 
Austria, re- 
ceived a lib- 
eral education 
in the German 
w. universities, 
and was given 
special train- 
ing for the 
navy. In 1857 
he was ap- 
7 pointed gov- 
MAXIMILIAN, EMPEROR OF MEXICO. rnor of the 
Lombard-Venetian kingdom, the duties of which 
he administered with eminent success, but a 
civil war caused him to resign two years later. 

He married Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
Leopold I., King of Belgium. The complicated 
affairs of Mexico induced France to join a dep- 
utation of notable Mexicans in an attempt to 
secure peace. After due deliberation it was de- 
cided to offer the crown to Maximilian, who ac- 
cepted it with some hesitation, and in June, 1864, 
landed at Vera Cruz to take charge of the Mex- 
ican government. The army and clergy extend- 
ed a hearty welcome to the new monarch, but 
difficulties soon arose among the different par- 
ties. Besides, there were abuses that his sup- 
porters expected him to sanction. 

The advocates of independence organized a 
powerful army under Juarez to expel him, but 
Maximilian was supported by a military force 
sent to Mexico by Napoleon III. However, this 
army Napoleon was compelled to withdraw. It 
was the wish of the French people that Maxi- 
milian should accompany their troops and give 
up the territory, but he could not be induced to 
regard such a move otherwise than disgraceful. 
His accomplished wife made heroic but vain 
appeals for European forces to intervene, but 
after many disappointments and great grief her 
reason failed. Maximilian headed an army of 
10,000 men at Querétaro, where he was besieged 
for severa] weeks by a republican army under 
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Escobedo, and on May 15, 1867, made an at- 
tempt to pass the lines of the enemy, but was 
placed under arrest, having been betrayed pre- 
viously by General Lopez. A trial followed, 
which resulted in his conviction of treason, fili- 
bustering, and usurpation of public power. The 
ministers of foreign countries protested in vain 
against the decree that he be executed, since it 
was not in accordance with civilized warfare. 
However, Maximilian had issued a proclamation 
in 1865 by which the punishment of death was 
announced to all persons who should offer re- 
sistance to the government, and on account of it 
the Mexicans refused to grant him mercy. Ac- 
cordingly he and his two generals, Miramon 
and Mejia, were shot. His remains were con- 
veyed to Vienna, where they were interred in 
the imperial vault. 

MAXIMILIAN I., Emperor of Germany, 
son of Frederick III., born at Neustadt, near 
Vienna, Austria, March 22, 1459; died Jan. 12, 
1519. He married Mary, heiress of Charles the 
Bold, in 1477, and through her secured I*landers 
and Burgundy. Soon after he became involved 
in war with Louis XI. of France, who was am- 
bitious to possess Flanders. However, when 
his wife died, in 1482, he made peace by betroth- 
ing his daughter, Margaret, to the dauphin, aft- 
erward Charles VIII., and included as her dowry 
Flanders, Artois, and Burgundy. The Romans 
chose him king in 1486, and immediately after 
he began to organize an expedition to expel the 
Hungarians from the Austrian territories on 
the Danube, which he did in 1490, and two years 
later defeated the Turks at Villach. In 1493 he 
secured the provinces ceded to France in 1482, 
and, on the death of his father, in the same year, 
became emperor. à 

Maximilian now married Bianca Sforza, 
daughter of the Duke of Milan, by which union 
he was induced to make an effort to secure pos- 
session of a large part of Italy, especially Milan 
and Naples, but his resources were inadequate 
to cope with France. Accordingly, he surren- 
dered his claim of Verona to the Venetians and 
that of Milan to France. The Swiss Confedera- 
tion next attracted his attention, but, as a result 
of the Peace of Basel, in 1499, its territory be- 
came practically independent. However, he se- 
cured Tyrol at the death of his cousin, the Arch- 
duke Sigismund, and shortly after received a 
part of Bavaria, Gorz, and other possessions 
contiguous to them. The marriage of two of 
his grandchildren with children of the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia brought those two coun- 
tries to Austria as hereditary possessions. Max- 
imilian was one of the most celebrated of the 
Holy Roman emperors, established improved 
codes of civil laws, founded the universities of 
Vienna and Ingoldstadt, encouraged commerce 
and manufacture, and disseminated knowledge in 
industrial arts. Not only did he have a favorable 
inclination toward education, but he was himself 
a man of learning, physical skill, and humane 
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disposition. He is the author of several treatises 
on gardening, the chase, and military science. 

MAXIMILIAN II., Emperor of Germany, 
son and successor of Ferdinand I. of Austria, 
born in Vienna, Austria, Aug. 1, 1527; died Oct. 
12, 1576. He became King of Bohemia and the 
Romans in 1562, King of Hungary in 1563, and 
Emperor of Germany in 1564. A war was in 
progress between Turkey and Hungary at the 
time of his accession and a peace was concluded 
whereby the Sultan, Soliman II., should retain 
the conquered provinces in Hungary. He tol- 
erated Protestantism, but many of his close ad- 
visers were ardent advocates of the Catholic 
faith, and his influence in the government be- 
came limited by Jesuit influences. 

MAXIMS, Legal, the brief expressions of 
general principles, either of policy or justice. 
In many cases they have furnished special rules 
for the decision of disputes. They fulfill the 
same purpose for courts and lawyers that the 
ordinary proverbs subserve in common usage. 
The number includes about 2,000 legal maxims. 
They may be divided into those that have ref- 
erence to the common rights and dutics of in- 
dividuals and those that embrace the funda- 
mental principles in the science of government. 
Some have come down from the law of Rome, 
while others were formed in medieval and mod- 
ern times among the jurists of Europe. A 
large number of these maxims are stated in 
Latin and they are classified in Broom’s “Le- 
gal Maxims.” The following is a brief list: 

Once a fraud, always a fraud. 

To conceal a fraud is itself a fraud. 

Where there is a right there is a remedy. 

Equity follows the law. 

No one is bound to do what is impossible. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

He who acts by another, acts himself. 

Let the buyer be on his guard. 

First in time, first in right. 

From nothing comes nothing. 

Acts indicate the intention. 

MAX-MULLER (miks-miil’lér), Friedrich, 
German philologist, born in Dessau, Germany, 
Dec. 6, 1823; died Oct. 28, 1900. He was a son 
of the poet Wilhelm Muller, received an educa- 
tion at Leipzig and Berlin, and in 1843 studied 
Sanskrit at Paris. His education included a lib- 
eral knowledge of Persian, Arabic, and com- 
parative philology. The East India Company 
of England commissioned him in 1847 to edit the 
“Rig-Veda,” a work issued from the press of the 
University of Oxford. He became professor of 
modern languages at Oxford in 1854, was made 
Oriental librarian of the Bodleian Library in 
1856, and two years later became fellow of All 
Soul’s College. Subsequently he held other im- 
portant positions in the higher institutions of 
England. He was first president at the con- 
gress of Orientalists in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
1889, and received many distinguished honors 
from learned societies and sovereigns of many 
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leading countries. He is by common consent 
classed as the greatest linguist of the 19th cen- 
tury. His writings are among the most impor- 
tant of the . 
latter part of 
that century, 
containing 
very valuable 
contributions 
in antiquities, 
philology, sci- 
ence, and Ori- 
ental history. 
Among his 
books most 
extensively, 
read are 
“Chips from a 
German \\ 
Works hop,” : 
“History of FRIEDRICH MAX-MULLER. 
Sanskrit Literature,” “Institutes of Vishu,” “The 
Sacred Books of the East,” “The Origin and 
Growth of Religion,’ “Psychological Religion,” 
“The Science of Language,” “Sacred Hymns 
of the Brahmans,” and “Natural Religion and 
Physical Religion.” 

MAXWELL (miks’wél), James Clerk, au- 
thor and philosopher, born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, June 13, 1831; died Nov. 5, 1879. He 
studied at Edinburgh Academy and Cambridge. 
His writings include “Matter and Motion,” 
“Theory of Heat,’ and “Electricity and Mag- 
netism.” 

MAXWELL, Mrs. John, novelist, daughter 
of Henry Braddon, born in London, England, in 
1837. Her maiden name was Mary Elizabeth 
Braddon. She took an interest in literature at 
an early age, became editor of the Belgravia, 
and in 1874 married John Maxwell. Her novels 
include “Aurora Floyd” and “Ishmael.” 

MAXWELL, William Henry, educator, 
born in Ireland, March 5, 1852. He studied at 
Queen’s College, Galway, and emigrated to 
America in 1874. In 1882 he was made assist- 
ant superintendent of schools in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he became superintendent in 1887. Jis 
successful work of supervision gained for him a 
wide reputation, and in 1898 he was made city 
superintendent of Greater New York. He pub- 
lished several educational works, including a 
number of text-books on language and grammar, 
and edited an edition of Popes complete 
works. 

MAY, the fifth month of the year in the Gre- 
gorian calendar, consisting of 31 days, sometimes 
called the month of flowers. The Romans cele- 
brated the festival of Floralia for several days, 
usually beginning on the 28th of April. A sim- 
ilar custom prevails in many countries of Eu- 
rope, where the young folks gather flowers and 
branches with young foliage. These are used 
in adorning the windows and doors of the 
houses and the village Maypole, around which 
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they play youthful games. The most beautiful 
girl in the village is chosen as queen of May to 
preside over the festival in England. In Ger- 
many it is customary to choose a count of May. 
A similar celebration is held in some parts of 
the United States, known as May Day. 

MAY, Phil, illustrator, born in Leeds, Eng- 
land, in 1864; died in 1903. He began to study 
architecture at the age of fifteen, but soon gave 
it up to join a strolling theatrical company. In 
the meantime he was employed to draw comic 
portraits for advertising purposes, which enabled 
him to develop his natural artistic ability. In 
1884 he engaged on the Sydney Bulletin, Aus- 
tralia, and afterward sketched for a number of 
London periodicals, including the Daily Graphic 
and Punch. His skill in sketching from real 
life in a pleasing manner was due largely to his 
keen observation. He was particularly success- 
ful in sketching those who frequented the stage, 
the race course, and the slum districts. His 
sketches were collected and published under the 
titles “Phil May’s Annual,” “Phil May’s Gutter- 
Snipes,” and ‘‘ Phil May’s Sketch Book.” 

MAYA (mä’yä), the name of a group of In- 
dians found in Mexico and Central America. 
They are short in stature and have a brown skin 
and a broad head. It is believed that they were 
quite highly advanced in civilized arts prior to 
the discovery of America, and at present they 
still practice many of the industries with con- 
siderable skill. They had large cities in Yuca- 
tan and other parts of Mexico at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, when they manufactured fab- 
rics of cotton, made ornamental articles of met- 
al, and constructed with brick and stone. They 
had domesticated bees for their honey and wax 
and made considerable advancement in cultivat- 
ing beans, peppers, and corn. The Mayas had a 
calendar in which the year consisted of 365 
days, divided into eighteen months of twenty 
days each, the year beginning on July 16th, 
when the sun crossed the zenith, They had a 
number of literary works, including several sa- 
cred books issued under the title of “Books of 
Chilan Balam.” The government was by tribes 
and the lands were held in common by the vil- 
lages. At the time of the Spanish conquest the 
peninsula of Yucatan was under one govern- 
ment. which consisted of a number of afhliated 
districts. 

MAY APPLE, 2 perennial plant of North 
America, which is erroneously called mandrake 
in some localities. A slender stem about a foot 
high rises from a creeping rhizome, forking near 
the upper part into two petioles, each surmount- 
ed by a large lcaf. At the point of division 
grows a solitary white flower with waxy petals, 
and this is followed by the May apple, a fleshy 

fruit about the size of a pigeon’s egg. The 
fruit is slightly acid and has a pleasant flavor. 
It is eaten. The root, when dry, constitutes a 
useful drug, given in the form of a powder as a 


purgative. 
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MAYFLOWER, the name of the vessel in 
which the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from South- 
ampton, England, to North America in 1620, 
It had a capacity of 180 tons. The Speedwell 
sailed from Delft Haven and joined the May- 
flower, but returned to Holland shortly after 
leaving England. On Dec. 21, 1620, the May- 
flower landed on the shores of Massachusetts. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, before landing, bound 
themselves to obey the laws they should make. 
This instrument is known as the Mayflower 
Compact. 

MAYNARD (ma’nérd), a village of Massa- 
chusetts, in Middlesex County, on the Assabet 
River, ten miles northeast of Marlboro. It is 
on the Boston and Maine Railroad. Electric 
lighting, waterworks, sewerage, and.several fine 
schools are among the public institutions. The 
manufactures include powder, machinery, and 
woolen goods. Population, 1910, 6,390, 

MAYNOOTH (mA-nooth’), a village of Ire- 
land, in Kildare County, fifteen miles west of 
Dublin. Anciently it was the chief seat of the 
Geraldines, which is attested by the ruins of a 
castle. Now it is known principally by the Ro- 
man Catholic College of Saint Patrick, an insti- 
tution established in 1795 by the Irish Parlia- 
ment for the education of priests. It was sup- 
ported by government grants until 1869. Im- 
provements were made in 1890 by expending 
$250,000. The institution has well-planned 
courses of study and is attended by about 600 
students. 

MAYOR (ma@’ér), the chief executive officer 
in an incorporated village, town, or city. The 
duties are prescribed by statutory law or by mu- 
nicipal ordinance, hence they differ materially 
in the different states or nations where the office 
is recognized. In the larger cities of Great 
Britain, such as York and London, the chief 
executive has the title of Jord mayor. The may- 
or is appointed by the central government in 
some countries, such as Sweden and Italy, but 
in most of the municipalities of the United 
States and Great Britain the election is by the 
people for a term of years. In Germany this 
officer is known as burgomaster, or biirgemeis- 
ler. 

MAYOTTE, or Mayotta (m4-yot’ta), one 
of the Comoro Islands, located in the Indian 
Ocean, near the entrance to Mozambique Chan- 


nel. The area is 135 square miles. It was 
ceded to France in 1842. Population, 1916, 11,- 
675. 


MAYSVILLE, a city in Kentucky, county 
seat of Mason County, on the Ohio River, sixty 
miles northeast of Lexington. It is on the 
Louisville and Nashville and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railroads. Among the chief buildi gs 
are the county courthouse, the Masonic Tem- 
ple. the public library, and the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall. The manufactures embrace furniture, cot- 
ton goods, spirituous liquors, flour, tobacco, anë 
Jumber products. It has a growing trade in 
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farm produce and merchandise. Maysville was 
settled in 1784 and was incorporated in 1787. It 
became the county seat in 1848. Population, 
1900, 6,423; in 1910, 6,141, 

MAYWEED, a disagreeably strong-scented 
weed of the aster family, sometimes called dog- 
fennel, stinking chamomile, and dill weed. It is 
an annual plant, has finely dissected leaves, com- 
posite flowers with a yellow disc and a white 
rim, and grows particularly along roadsides, 
paths trodden by cattle, and in pastures. The 
plant is a native of Europe, but has been nat- 
uralized throughout the older settlements of 
Canada and the United States. It is easily ex- 
terminated by cultivation, but, if left undis- 
turbed, it spreads rapidly. 

MAZARIN (ma-za-rin’), Jules, cardinal and 
statesman, born at Piscina, Italy, July 14, 1602; 
died in Vincennes, France, March 9, 1661. He 
was taken to Rome at an early age for a course 
of training under the Jesuits, and in his seven- 
teenth year pursued advanced studies at Alcala, 
Spain. In 1624 he became captain of infantry 
in the Pope’s army, and in 1629 was intrusted 
by Pope Urban VIII. with the management of 
the war of the Mantuan succession. Shortly 
after he accompanied a legate sent by the Pope 
to the court of France, where he met Richelieu, 
by whom he was offered an important position 
under the King of France, which he accepted, 
and in 1639 became a naturalized Frenchman. 
In 1641 he was rewarded for his influence in 
winning over the Princess of France to the king 
by being promoted to the rank of cardinal. 
When Richelieu died the following year, 
Mazarin succeeded him as supreme minister. In 
that position he showed himself a man of 
marked natural ability and acquired skill in dis- 
charging the duties of that office. 

Mazarin had an inherited desire to humiliate 
the house of Austria, for which purpose he 
formed alliances with Sweden and the Nether- 
lands, and likewise operated to establish the 
French frontier at the Rhine. Thinking that a 
Spanish princess would unite the Spanish Neth- 
erlands as a dowry to Louis XIV., he became 
implicated in a policy which aroused opposition 
in the United Provinces and the terms of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, did not strength- 
en him. Soon after the civil war of the Fronde 
arose, during which his policy, like that of Rich- 
elieu, was to weaken the nobles and limit feudal 
ownership of land. This course against the no- 
bility and excessive taxation necessitated his 
exile for a number of years, but in 1653 he was 
permitted to return to Paris, where he was re- 
instated in his former position with much en- 
thusiasm. Decisive policies as to internal or- 
punization and foreign commerce brought him 
back to his former popularity, and France be- 
came more powerful both at home and abroad. 
Among the advantages attained may be enu- 
merated an alliance with Cromwell and the mar- 
riage of Louis XIV. with the Infanta Maria 
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Theresa, a union by which France secured 
claims to succession in Spain. He left a vast 
fortune at his death. In 1745 his “Letters” were 
published in Paris. 

MAZATLÁN (mi-sat-lin’), a city and sea- 
port of Mexico, in the state of Sinaloa, near the 
entrance to the Gulf of California. It is finely 
located on a small peninsula, opposite the Bay 
of Olas Altas, and has a large trade in pearls, 
dyestuffs, minerals, and earthenware. The har- 
bor is one of the most important in Mexico. In 
1903 it was afflicted with an attack of the bu- 
bonic plague, but ordinarily it is healthful. Pop- 
ulation, 16,430. 

MAZEPPA (ma-zép’pa), Ivan Stephano- 
vitch, Polish military officer, born in Podolia, 
Poland, in 1645; died Sept. 22, 1709. He de- 
scended from a noble family and became page 
for the Polish king, John Casimir. While a 
youth he was implicated in a family matter and 
as punishment was bound to the back of an un- 
tamed horse. The animal passed through the 
native woods until at last it reached its former 
haunts, but was captured by peasants, who re- 
leased him. Subsequently he joined the Cos- 
sacks, who selected him as their chief because 
of his courage and bravery. Peter the Great 
was attracted by Mazeppa’s skill and created 
him Prince of Ukraine. In this official position 
he became touched by the hardships imposed 
upon the Cossacks and, as a means of securing 
reforms, he concluded a conspiracy with the 
King of Sweden, Charles XII. When his trea- 
son became known to Peter the Great, Mazeppa 
joined Charles XII. and rendered assistance in 
the Battle of Pultowa. His army being de- 
feated, he was compelled to flee with Charles 
XII. to Bender, Turkey, in 1709, and died the 
same year. Lord Byron made Mazeppa the hero 
of one of his best known poems. 

MAZZINI (mat-sé’né), Giuseppe, revolu- 
tionist, born in Genoa, Italy, June 28, 1805; died 
in Pisa, March 10, 1872. He descended from a 
family in good standing, entered the University 
of Genoa in 1818, and in 1826 graduated from 
the law department. About that time he became 
interested in literature and contributed to vari- 
ous journals, besides writing a number of es- 
says, among them “Dante’s Love of Country.” 
The government suppressed several of the polit- 
ical papers to which he contributed, owing to 
his liberality. In 1830 he joined the secret so- 
ciety of the Carbonari, an organization to spread 
the doctrines of independence. It was soon after 
succeeded by the more liberal league known as 
Young Italy. He was imprisoned for a year be- 
cause of being an active member, but after his 
release became the more active, on account of 
which he was exiled to Marseilles in 1832. 
Shortly after the French government ordered 
him from the country, when he settled in Swit- 
zerland, and there planned a number of revolu- 
tionary movements, but was expelled from the 
Swiss Confederation in 1837, when he proceeded 
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to London. His activity was ceaseless and well 
directed. Several concerted organizations were 
formed in various countries, even though he had 
to support himself by conducting night schools, 
but in 1844 the English authorities interfered 
with his mail by sending a number of letters to 
Italian officials. 

Mazzini was an active participant in the Rev- 
olution of 1848. He operated at first in Lom- 
bardy, then proceeded to Tuscany, operating ev- 
erywhere in full accord with Garibaldi and, when 
the Pope was compelled to flee, in 1849, he be- 
came president of the new republic, on March 
29 of that year. The army of France appeared 
before Rome on April 25 and, after a heroic de- 
fense, Mazzini was compelled to surrender. In 
1860 he coGperated with Garibaldi in the suc- 
cessful Sicilian expedition and in 1864 returned 
to England, where he continued his active sup- 
port of the Garibaldi party by writing and pub- 
lishing pamphlets. In 1868 he became danger- 
ously ill, but recovered sufficiently to take an 
active part in a republican rising in Italy. 
was arrested at Gaeta and kept a prisoner at 
Rome until liberated by the Italian army. Maz- 
zini was a man of extraordinary eloquence and 
influence, personally frugal and unselfish, and a 
powerful force in making it possible to finally 
overcome the power of the Pope in governing 
both the church and the state, as well as further- 
ing the cause of popular government. Both 
Garibaldi and Cavour were successful chiefly be- 
cause of the work commenced by Mazzini. 

MEAD, Larkin Goldsmith, sculptor, born 
in Chesterfield, N. H., Jan. 3, 1835. He settled 
at Brattleboro, Vt., when quite young, securing 
his education in that city. Later he studied art 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in Italy, where his nat- 
ural ability was shaped into artistic skill. His 
productions embrace “The Recording Angel,” a 
statue entitled “Vermont,” now over the dome 
of the Montpelier capitol, “Columbus Betore 
Isabella,” and “The Returned Soldier.” In 1862 
he prepared a model for a statue of Lincoln 
ard from it made the beautiful sculpture now 
at the Lincoln monument, Springfield, Ill. “The 
Father of Waters” is the name of his famous 
sculpture at Minneapolis, Minn. His produc- 
tions include various groups and figures pre- 
pared especially for different states. He died 
Oct. 15, 1910. 

MEADE, George Gordon, general, born in 
Cadiz, Spain, Dec. 30, 1815; died in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1872. His birth occurred at 
the time his father was naval agent for the 
United States in Spain. He graduated with 
honors at West Point in 1835, took part in the 
campaigns against the Seminole Indians, and 
soon after became civil engineer. In 1842 
he again entered the army. He served with dis- 
tinction on the staffs of Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War, attaining particular successes at 
Palo Alto and Monterey. After the Mexican 
War he engaged as constructor of lighthouses 
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and surveyor of the Great Lakes, and at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War became commander of 
a Pennsylvania brigade of volunteers. He com- 
manded in the Seven Days’ battles, was severe- 
ly wounded at Glendale, and distinguished him- 
self in the Antie- 
tam campaign 
and the Battle of 
F r e dericksburg. 
At Chancellors- 
ville he had com- 
mand of a corps 
and at the resig- 
nation of Hook- 
er succeeded to 
the command of 
the army of the 
Potomac. Almost 
immediately aft- 
er occurred the 
Battle of Gettysburg, on July 1-3, 1863, and for 
skill and valor demonstrated he received the 
thanks of Congress. 

Meade remained in command of the army of 
the Potomac throughout the year 1864 and Gen- 
cral Grant assumed general command, the two 
warriors remaining close friends during the en- 
tire contest. In May of that year occurred the 
Battle of the Wilderness and the event of the 
war closed with Lee’s surrender. During the 
entire time Meade commanded with such effi- 
ciency that in August he was promoted to the 
rank of major general. He was made com- 
mander of the military division of the Atlantic 
in 1865, the following year he became command- 
er of the department of the east, and subse- 
quently of the military district including Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Georgia. Citizens grateful 
for his services to the country subscribed a 
handsome fund with which they purchased a 
beautiful home for him in Philadelphia, where 
his death occurred. 

MEADOW LARK, a bird of North Amer- 
ica, ranging from the central part of Canada to 
the Mexican boundary. It belongs to the oriole 
family, migrates northward in the spring, and is 
valuable as a destroyer of insects. The song is 
sweet and plaintive, the feathers are brownish 
with reddish at the end, and across the breast is 
a black crescent-shaped collar. In some locali- 
ties it is hunted for food. The common species 
is ten inches long, the bill has a length of 
nearly two inches, and the extended wings 
measure fifteen inches. It is allied to the star- 
lings. See Lark. See illustration on following 
page. 

MEADVILLE, a city in Pennsylvania, coun- 
ty seat of Crawford County, on French Creek, 
104 miles north of Pittsburg. It is on the Erie 
and the Pittsburg, Bessemer and Lake Erie 
railroads. The surrounding country is agricul- 
tural and dairying and contains deposits of nat- 
ural vas, vil, and coal. Among the noteworthy 
buiidings are the county courthouse, the public 
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library, the Meadville Theological School, the 
Allegheny College, the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and many business blocks. The 
manufactures include lumber products, flour, 
machinery, hardware, leather belting, and uten- 
sils. The municipal facilities include pavements, 
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electric lights, waterworks, and street railways. 
The place was settled in 1788 and incorporated 
in 1823. Population, 1910, 12,780, 

MEASLES (mé’zl’z), an eruptive and infec- 
tious disease. It is most prevalent among chil- 
dren and seldom occurs more than once in the 
same individual. The rash appears about eight 
days after exposure and is accompanied by 
sneezing, watery eyes, watery discharge from the 
nose, and frequently by pain in the forehead. 
The greatest danger occurs from an affection of 
the bronchi and a relapse following exposure to 
cold at the time of affection or immediately aft- 
er. Crescent-shaped spots of red appear on the 
skin, occurring first on the face and later pass- 
ing downward, and disappear in the same order. 
Measles occurs most frequently in the colder 
seasons of the year. It rarely affects children 
under the age of five months and is not partic- 
ularly dangerous in the young, unless they are 
exposed to cold or a severe draught of cold air. 
In old age it is much more dangerous and 
deaths from it are not infrequent. A form of 
disease known as rétheln, or German measles, is 
often mistaken for scarlatina and measles, but 
differs from them. The eruptions in rétheln 
last longer, usually from four to ten days. It 
is a very mild disease, requiring only liquid food, 
laxative treatment, and keeping in bed a number 
of days. 

MEASURE (mézh’iir), the extent, volume, 
quantity, capacity, or dimensions of anything as 
ascertained by a certain rule or standard. 
Standards of measurements are fixed by law or 
custom. They are recognized by all the civilized 
countries, but differ materially in the various 
governments. Below are the principal measure- 
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ments used in Canada and the United States 
for determining extent and volume. 


LINEAL MEASURE. 


12 biki erosa . -make 1 foot 

3 fee T 1 yard 
51 ean, or 16% feet.. * 1 rod 

4 rods.. deceaGudice + i een 
10 chains, or 40 rods. . sao oc Sekarloss 
8 furlongs, 5,280 feet.. ice,” 1 mile 


Savane MEASURE. 


144 square inches.. A ..make 1 square foot 


9 square feet.. ** 1l square yard 
3014 square yards. . ** 1 square rod 
16 square rods.. “ . 1 square chain 
10 square chains.. “ 1 acre 


10 square chains.............» 1 square mile 


te OES s MEASURE. 


7.92 inches.. .-make 1 link 

100 linen, or 22 2 Yards... 1 chain 

80 chains. š s.c... 1 statute mile 

MAW alk: anana ar A A geographical degree 
Caig MEASURE. 

1,728 cubic ek hate ata ate --make cubic foot 


27 cubic feet.. 

231 cubic inches.. RRA OR 
2,150.42 cubic inches.. ee 
50 cubic feet round timber.. 
40 cubic feet mna Saber. 

16 cubic feet.. ATN E E ree 
2434 cubic feet.. = 
8 cord feet, or 128 cubic feet.. 
36 bushels, or 57% cubic feet... “ 
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cubic yard 
standard gallon 
standard bushel 
ton 

ton 

cord foot 

perch of stone 
cord of wood 
chaldron 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ee 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


254 inches.........s.......... -make 1 nail 

SAT OIE PARE r ETEO E T a: 
T laaa TAO A A e a a a: 

S AUArterS 4 cna pausseeecsiece¥ese* e iel Blemisk 
S GUSPENE o r aa aota >... ‘2 GH Beamish 
6 QUAFËETS....aoeseesessecssssso > 1 ell French 


MEASURING WORM, the name applied te 
small caterpillars of an extensive group of 
moths. They are sometimes called loopers, ow- 
ing to the peculiar manner in which they move 
from place to place. The body is long and slen- 
der and the feet are at the extreme ends of the 
body. In moving they fasten the fore feet and 
bring the hind feet forward, the body forming a 
large loop. They vary greatly in color and size. 
Many species resemble the leaves and twigs of 
trees frequented by them. Some are injurious 
to plants, such as the currant worm, which is 
very destructive to currant bushes and other 
plants. The cotson caterpillar, though not a 
true measuring worm, has the looping or meas- 
uring movement when walking. 

MEAT PACKING, the industry of slaugh- 
tering animals and preparing various kinds of 
meats and other commercial products from their 
carcasses. The larger part of live stock raised 
for the market is purchased by local dealers and 
shipped by railways to the large meat-packing 
centers, such as Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, Montreal, Cincinnati, and New York. 
Those engaged in stock raising usually deliver 
the animals to the local dealer, who loads them 
in specially constructed stock cars, and trains 
made up of such cars are usually run at higher 
speed than ordinary freight trains. The animals 
are unloaded and placed in stock yards as soon 
as possible after they reach the destination, 
where they are sold through commission mer- 
chants to the packing houses. Hogs and sheep 
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are slaughtered soon after being unloaded, but 
cattle are allowed to rest about a day. 

The slaughterhouses are constructed on plans 
that make it very convenient to handle the ani- 
mals, both before and after slaughtering. In- 
clined viaducts permit driving the animals to the 
top of the building, where they are killed, and 
the carcasses are handled downward by a series 
of workmen. Swine are hooked by the nose to 
an endless chain and passed through scalding 
vats, and then are carried through an automat- 
ically adjusted scraper, by which they are de- 
prived of hair and bristles in a few seconds. 
The next step is to hoist them head downward 
upon an inclined rail, when they are disem- 
boweled, beheaded, washed, and trimmed at a 
rapid rate, usually about twenty a minute. The 
cattle and sheep are handled in a similar way, 
but are skinned instead of being scalded. It re- 
quires about eight minutes to slaughter and dress 
a sheep, while a steer is passed through the proc- 
ess in forty minutes. All of the labor is care- 
fully classified, each workman having a particu- 
lar part in the work of caring for the animals. 

After being dressed, the animal is placed in 
the cooling room, in which the temperature is a 
little above the freezing point. It requires 
about three days to remove all the animal heat 
from pork and make it ready for use, or for the 
processes by which it is prepared for the market. 
Both beef and pork are packed in refrigerator 
cars, after cooling, especially if the shipment is 
to be made for some distance. However, beef 
that is intended for local consumption is usu- 
ally kept in cold storage a little longer, fre- 
quently eight or ten days. This permits the 
product to “ripen,” meaning that it is both cooled 
and rendered tender as a result of being in cold 
storage. The use of refrigerator cars and re- 
frigerator ships permits the transportation of 
meats without danger of loss, and these other- 
wise perishable products are delivered in a first- 
class condition at Liverpool, Hamburg, and 
Havre. 

Meat packing as at present managed is con- 
cerned in placing many products upon the mar- 
ket aside from fresh beef, mutton, and pork. 
Not more than ten per cent. of the whole hog 
is sold as fresh meat, the remainder being pic- 
kled in brine and smoked, thus forming bacon 
or ham. ‘The trimmings are used largely in the 
manufacture of sausage, which constitutes a 
profitable part of the packing industry. Other 
products include salt meats, dried beef, lard, 
tallow, and canned meats. The carcass of a 
swine is usually cut to suit the custom of the 
country where it is to be marketed. but usually 
into sides, shoulders, hams, loins, and spare 
ribs. Two kinds of lard are made, known as 
leaf lard and steam lard. The better class of 
trimmings and the pure leaf are used in making 
leaf lard, while the smaller trimmings from the 
legs and head bones and the smaller scraps make 
the steam lard. The poorer cuts and the less 
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valuable grades of cattle furnish the meat for 
canning. 

The meat-packing industry has been systema- 
tized so all parts of the animal are used. Leath- 
er is made of the hides; sausage casing, of the 
intestines; fertilizers, of the blood and offal; 
buttons and knife handles, of the hoofs; and 
various manufactures, of the wool of sheep and 
of the bristles of hogs. Soap, glue, and oils are 
derived from the hoofs. The bones are used in 
making filters and fertilizers. 

In the production of meats of all kinds the 
first rank is held by the United States, where 
the dressing, packing, and shipping of meat are 
consolidated in a number of immense establish- 
ments. This is not the case in Europe, where 
many slaughterhouses are erected and main- 
tained at public expense. Practically all. the 
slaughtering in Germany and a large proportion 
of it in England is done at municipal abattoirs, 
but in Canada and the United States a large 
part of the fresh meat, especially in the smaller 
towns and cities, is placed on the markets by 
the slaughterhouses located within the com- 
munity. Small establishments usually lack sys- 
tematic inspection, but the larger packing houses 
are under careful supervision of the government. 
In such cases the animals are examined by in- 
spectors before being slaughtered, and the meat 
is likewise inspected with a view of detecting 
some diseases that cannot be discovered while 
the animal is on the hoof. In the United States 
the inspection has been at government expense 
since 1906. In that country the annual slaughter 
of cattle is 5,750,000; sheep, 9,125,000; and 
swine, 30,850,000. About two-fifths of the 
slaughtering is done in Chicago. 

MECCA (mék’ka), or Mekka, an ancient 
city of Arabia, capital of the province of Hedjaz, 
noted as the birthplace of Mohammed. It is 
located in a valley about 65 miles east of Jiddah, 
its seaport on the Red Sea, and is surrounded 
by hills and sandy plains, The adjacent hills 
form a natural protection and make it impossible 
to see the city until the traveler is near its con- 
fines. Stone and brick enter largely into the 
architecture, the buildings are mostly from three 
to four stories high, and the newer structures 
have windows that open toward the streets. 
Very little paving has been done, thus leaving 
the streets dusty in summer and muddy during 
the rainy season. The only drainage provided 
is on the surface, though it has several streets 
that are regular in construction and contain 
handsome buildings ornamented with paintings. 
Provisions of all kinds are carried to the city by 
camels and vehicles, this being necessitated by 
the barren character of the surrounding country. 
The size of the city is to be attributed wholly to 
its being the birthplace of Mohammed, by vir- 
tue of which it is the holiest city of the Moslem 
world, and to it are attracted vast numbers of 
pilgrims from all parts of the Mohammedan 
countries, 
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El-Haram, or the house of God, is situated in 
the center of the city, in which the Kaaba is 
kept and which has been a center of attraction 
for ages. The Kaaba contains a small meteoric 
stone, which is securely built into the southeast 
corner and forms the Black Stone or fetich. 
Nineteen gates admit pilgrims into the El- 
Haram, It has room for 35,000 persons. Once 
within its confines, the pilgrims do not leave un- 
til they kiss the Black Stone. Another attrac- 
tion is the so-called Southern Stone, which has 
a traditional power when touched, while an in- 
closure within the building is supposed to con- 
tain the remains of Hagar and Ishmael. The 
interior is decorated elaborately with precious 
stones, silver and gold, and fine drapery, and 
the wealthy Moslems journey there annually. 
Those who are unable to make the journey may 
send a substitute, defraying his expenses, but at 
the same time receiving the benefits. Hadji, or 
Hajj, is the term applied to those who make the 
pilgrimage. 

Mecca has few noteworthy buildings aside 
from the El-Haram. The city is destitute of 
trees and has no verdure of any kind. Among 
the manufactures are textiles, clothing, jewelry, 
medicine, and embroidery, It is governed by a 
sherif under the Sultan of the Turkish Empire 
and entertains annually from 75,000 to 100,000 
pilgrims. Mohammed conquered the city in 627, 
but in 930 it was sacked by the Karmathians, 
who carried the Black Stone with them and re- 
tained it for nearly a quarter of a century. In 
1833 Mecca became a possession of the Pasha of 
Egypt, but was soon after made a part of Tur- 
key. Population, 1916, 61,550. 

MECHANICAL POWERS, the instruments 
or means by which heavy weights may be sus- 
tained, or material resistance overcome, by a 
small force. The important mechanical powers, 
one or more of which are necessary in the con- 
struction of machinery, include the wedge, 
screw, inclined plane; lever, pulley, and wheel 
and axle. 

MECHANICS (mé-kin’iks), the branch of 
physical science that treats of the phenomena 
caused by the action of forces on material bod- 
ies. That branch of mechanics which investi- 
gates the effects of forces not in equilibrium, 
but producing motion, is termed dynamics. The 
division that investigates the relation between 
forces in equilibrium is called statics. Pneu- 
matics is the special branch of hydromechanics 
that treats of gases. 

MECHANICSVILLE (mé-kan’iks-71), a 
village of New York, in Saratoga County, 18 
miles north of Albany. It is on the Hudson 
River, the Champlain Canal, and the Boston and 
Maine and the Delaware and Hudson railroads. 
Waterworks, a public library, and several fine 
schools are among the noteworthy institutions. 
The manufactures include paper, lumber prod- 
ucts, and clothing. Population, 1910, 6,634. 

MECHANICSVILLE, Battle of, an engage- 
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ment of the Civil War, fought at Mechanics- 
ville, Va., on June 26, 1862. General McClellan 
attempted to approach Richmond and stationed 
General Porter with 5,000 Federal troops at Me- 
chanicsville, about seven miles north of Rich- 
mond, where he was attacked by General Lee 
with a force of 10,000 Confederates. The Fed- 
erals repulsed two attacks, but reinforcements 
arrived under the command of General Stone- 
wall Jackson on the following day, when Gen- 
eral Porter retreated to Gaines’s Mill. In the en- 
gagement the Federals Jost 360 and the Confed- 
erates lost 2,000 men. This battle is sometimes 
called the Battle of Beaver Dam Creek. It was 
the first engagement of the Seven Days’ Battles 
of the Peninsular Campaign. 

MECHLIN (mék’lin), or Malines, a city of 
Belgium, on the Dyle River, in the province of 
Antwerp, twelve miles northwest of Brussels. 
The city is well built, graded, and paved. It 
has fine avenues of trees, extensive gardens, and 
regularly platted streets, and is proverbial on 
account of its cleanliness and beauty. The man- 
ufactures include machinery, woolen fabrics, 
hats, laces, and various textiles. It has a large 
trade and communication by railroads and elec- 
tric railway lines. Among the noteworthy build- 
ings are the Cathedral of Saint Rombaud, the 
Church of Saint John, the townhall, the public 
library, and several colleges of industry, art, and 
science. Many statues adorn the public places. 
Mechlin dates from an early period and in the 
14th century ranked as one of the leading manu- 
facturing centers of Europe. Population, 1914, 
58,803. 

MECKLENBURG DECLARATION 
(mék’lén-birg), a solemn compact made on May 
20, 1775, by a convention at Mecklenburg, N. C., 
in which the people declared their independence 
of Great Britain. The declaration did not be- 
come generally known until 1818 and the orig- 
inal documents were destroyed by fire several 
years earlier, in 1800. May 20 is a legal holiday 
in the State of North Carolina because of that 
day being the anniversary of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration. 

MEDAL, a piece of metal cast in the form 
of a coin, and stamped with some figure or in- 
scription to commemorate some illustrious per- 
son, or some remarkable deed. Medals are usu- 
ally issued as a reward of merit, and differ from 
coin in that they are not current as money. 

MEDEA (mé-dé’a), in mythology, a daugh- 
ter of Aeetes, King of Colchis, and the niece of 
Circe. She was famous for her skill in sorcery. 
It was through her instrumentality that Jason, 
with whom she had fallen in love, was enabled 
to possess himself of the Golden Fleece. After 
obtaining this prize, she fled with Jason to 
Greece, where she lived with him as his wife. 
At length she was deserted by her husband, who 
was fascinated by Creusa, the daughter ot 
Creon, King of Corinth. In the fury of revenge 
she sent her rival a poisoned garment, which 
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caused her death, and afterward she fled to 
Athens in a chariot drawn by a winged dragon. 
Afterward she was detected in laying snares for 
the Gestruction of Thesus, when she withdrew 
from Attica into Asia, where her son Medus be- 
came the founder of the Median nation. 

MEDELLÍN (mi-thal-yén’), a city of Co- 
lombia, capital of the department of Antioquia, 
40 miles southeast of Antioquia. It is situated 
on a high tableland and is surrounded by a 
farming and mining country. The chief build- 
ings include a museum, a high school, and a pub- 
lic library. Chemicals, hardware, clothing, and 
machinery are among the manufactures. It has 
electric lights, waterworks, and railway connec- 

tions with several inland cities. Population, 
1916, 60,602. 

MEDFORD (méd’férd), a city of Massa- 
chusetts, in Middlesex County, on the Mystic 
River, five miles north of Boston. It is on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad and has communica- 
tion by several interurban electric railways. The 
site has an area of nine square miles. Among 
the chief buildings are the public library, the 
city hall, the Tufts College, and the Cradock 
House, built in 1634. Brooks Playstead, Mystic 
Valley Parkway, and Middlesex Fells Park are 
fine public grounds. The manufactures include 
cotton and woolen goods, carriages, paper, ma- 
chinery, flour, bicycles, mattresses, earthenware, 
leather, and spirituous liquors. It has systems 
of pavements, waterworks, and sanitary sewer- 
age. Medford was settled in 1630 and incor- 
porated in 1892. Population, 1910, 23,150. 

MEDIA (mé’di-a), an ancient and powerful 
country of Asia, corresponding to the north- 
western portion of Persia. Its boundary on the 
north was formed by the Caspian Sea, south by 
Persia, east by Parthia, and west by Assyria. 
The southern portion of that region is fertile 
and the northern part is mountainous. The in- 
habitants were called Medes. They were of the 
Aryan race and in language, religion, and man- 
ners were closely allied to the Persians. The 
Medes were not only skilled horsemen, but ex- 
celled in warfare and many of the arts of peace, 
especially in stock raising and agriculture. As- 
syria maintained some degree of sovereignty 
over them until 708 B. c., when they united and 
established their seat of government at Ec- 
batana and chose Kai Kobad as their chief. 
Shortly after they formed an alliance with Na- 
bopolassar, King of Assyria, and overthrew the 
Assyrian Empire in 604 B. c. 

In the 5th century the Medes conquered 
Scythia, much of Asia Minor, and parts of 
Egypt, but in 585 B. c. they were frightened into 
peace by an eclipse predicted by Thales. Their 
king Astyages was deposed in 560 by Cyrus of 
Persia, and from that time they are known in 

history as the Medes and Persians, but Cyrus 
styled himself King of Persia and emphasized 
his national descent. Cyrus took the treasures 
from Ecbatana to his own capital, but made it 
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his summer residence, a custom followed by 
other Persian kings for many years. From the 
death of Alexander the Great, in 324, until the 
time of Augustus, Media constituted a separate 
kingdom, but a portion of it known as Great 
Media formed a part of the Syrian monarchy. 
Mithridates I. conquered Great Media and at- 
tached it to Parthia in 147 B. c. In the year 36 
B. C. it was at war with Mark Antony. In the 
time of the Sassanain dynasty the whole of Me- 
dia became a part of Persia, to which it has 
since belonged. 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS, the. institutions 
maintained to promote the professional training 
of physicians and surgeons. In ancient times 
comparatively little was done to further educa- 
tion in medicine, and dissection of the human 
body was practiced only at rare intervals prior 
to the 12th century. At that time laws were not 
enacted to regulate the practice of the healing 
art, hence numerous quacks and charlatans pre- 
tended to effect cures by methods and with 
drugs that have comparatively little healing val- 
ue. One of the most famous medical schools of 
the Middle Ages was located at Salerano, Italy, 
and it exercised a wide influence by sending its 
graduates to many parts of Europe and Asia. 
The University of Paris, founded in 1205, is a 
pioneer in the education of surgeons and phy- 
sicians. Medical departments were established 
at an early date in the universities, such as are 
still maintained in the German institutions at 
Erfurt, Vienna, and Wittenberg. 

Medical departments in colleges and universi- 
ties are very common in England and the United 
States, though many of the medical schools are 
distinctly professional, teaching both surgery 
and the practice of medicine as distinct and ex- 
clusive branches. Chairs for the teaching of 
medicine have been maintained at the universi- 
ties at Oxford and Cambridge since the time of 
Henry VIII. The first medical school in the 
United States was founded in 1765, when the 
medical department of the College of Philadel- 
phia was established, which afterward became 
the University of Pennsylvania. Other institu- 
tions having well-organized medical departments 
include Columbia University, New York; Har- 
vard University, Cambridge; Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover; University of Chicago, Chicago; 
and a large number of others. The total num- 
ber of these institutions is about 160. Canada 
has a large number of institutions at which med- 
icine and surgery are taught, including the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto; McGill University, 
Montreal; and Laval University, Quebec. 

Admission to medical schools was formerly 
based upon a very low standard, but the re- 
quirements have been raised to a higher plane. 
At present it is required that those entering a 
medical school of recognized standing have cer- 
tain literary attainments, such as graduation 
from academic or collegiate courses, The prac- 
tice of medicine is protected by certain legal 
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restrictions. Most. states and provinces main- 
tain examining boards for the examination of 
those who wish to enter the medical practice. 
Practically all of the departments and institu- 
tions devoted to the study of medicine are open 
to the admission of women, and some institu- 
tions of this kind are maintained for the instruc- 
tion of women who desire to become surgeons 
or physicians. In 1850 the Woman’s Medical 
College was founded at Philadelphia. Elizabeth 
Blackwell opened the Woman’s Medical College 
of the New York Infirmatory in 1868. Women 
are now engaged in the practice of medicine to 
a considerable extent, and one or more woman 
practitioners are located in nearly all of the cit- 
ies and towns. 

MEDICI (méd’é-ché), a famous family in 
the history of the Florentine Republic, the 
founders of which owed their early distinction 
to successful and energetic commercial enter- 
prises. Their influence became noteworthy as 
early as the 13th century, from which time they 
took a prominent part in the leading events of 
the republic. Their greatest influence dates 
from 1378, when Giovanni de’ Medici rose to a 
position of influence and at his death, in 1429, 
left immense wealth and honors to his sons, 
Cosmo and Lorenzo. In the 15th century the 
Medici family rose to the dignity of sovereigns. 
They likewise exercised a marked influence upon 
the classical learning, commercial enterprises, 
and civil institutions of Florence and other Eu- 
ropean countries until in 1743, when the last of 
the Medici family, Electress Palatine of Tus- 
cany, died. 

MEDICI, Lorenzo de’, sovereign of Flor- 
ence, born Jan. 1, 1448; died April 8, 1492. He 
was the son of Pietro Medici, brother of Giuli- 
ano Medici, and received a careful and liberal 
education. At the death of his father, known as 
Pietro I., Lorenzo and Giuliano became joint 
rulers. Their reign aroused opposition among 
the Florentines, who began, in 1778, to plot their 
overthrow, being encouraged in this by Pope 
Sixtus IV. While the two were attending high 
mass at Florence, on April 26, 1478, conspira- 
tors fell upon them, in which Giuliano was 
killed, but Lorenzo succeeded in escaping after 
a heroic defense against his assailants. Imme- 
diately Lorenzo became the sovereign, punished 
his enemies, and established his government un- 
der a rigid system that gained the friendship of 
Innocent VII., successor to Sixtus IV. Having 
won the support of the Pope, he immediately 
began to encourage art and literature, founded 
the University of Pisa, introduced printing at 
Florence, and greatly enlarged the usefulness 
of the library founded by his grandfather, Cos- 
mo. His government was directed rather to in- 
crease the power of the Medici family than to 
strengthen Florence against foreign opposition. 
This policy divided the people into several par- 
ties that finally made Florence an easier prey 
to ambitious warriors. Lorenzo was not only 
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a prose writer, but a poet of considerable 
enius. 

MEDICINE (méd’i-sin), the science which 
is concerned in the cause, prevention, and cure 
of diseases. Medicine as a science investigates 
the structure and functions of the organs of the 
body, their liability to disease, how disease may 
be prevented, and the various remedial agents or 
antidotes that are to be prescribed for the alle- 
viation or removal of disease. In early times 
diseases were attributed to supernatural forces. 
Then it was alleged that invisible beings would 
under certain circumstances affect the body and 
ultimately destroy it by death. Priests at first 
had charge of the medical and sanitary practice. 
Even at the present time there are superstitious 
views held by some of the people of: Asia and 
other parts of the earth. For instance, it is not 
uncommon to pay from ten to twenty cents for a 
string to be worn about the neck by children as 
a preventive against disease, the price de- 
pending upon the length of time for which its 
virtues are guaranteed, 

The skill possessed by the Egyptians in em- 
balming their dead is taken as evidence that they 
knew and taught much in regard to the elements 
of anatomy. Aesculapius, a famous Grecian, 
who lived before the Trojan War, was one of 
the most eminent of early physicians and at his 
death became deified as the Greek god of medi- 
cine. Hippocrates, who lived about 1,000 years 
later, is known as the founder of Greek medi- 
cine. The science of medicine has been consid- 
ered of importance from remote times by all 
classes, many savages possessing knowledge of 
the medicinal virtues of various barks, herbs, 
and plants, as well as different mineral sub- 
stances. In modern times medicine has been 
considered one of the most important of sci- 
ences. It has had growing attention since the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood by Har- 
vey, in 1616. 

Many distinguished writers have classifiea 
medicines under three divisions: Internal reme- 
dies, such as are administered for their effect 
upon the system, both before and after absorp- 
tion into the blood; external remedies, designed 
to act locally and not intended to affect the gen- 
eral constitution; and chemical agents, used for 
other than their medical properties. To admin- 
ister the different remedies it is necessary to 
have a liberal knowledge of physiology, anat- 
omy, hygiene, pathology, chemistry, and various 
allied subjects. The departments of medicine 
now commonly recognized include surgery, 
which relates to injuries and ailments visibly af- 
fecting the body; medicine proper, that depart- 
ment which belongs to the physician and em- 
braces the care and administration of medicine 
in various forms of diseases; and midwifery, or 
obstetrics, the branch embracing diseases pecu- 
liar to women, childbearing, and ailments of 
very young infants. Besides these are special 
fields for study, such as pertain to dentistry, 
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dietetics, and diseases of the eye and ear, and 
those giving particular attention to special dis- 
eases. 

Hygiene is the science of health; pathology, 
the science of disease; and nosology, the science 
which investigates the origin and symptoms of 
various diseases and aims at their proper classi- 
fication. Therapeutics includes the treatment of 
general and special diseases, together with their 
character and the effects of remedial agents on 
the human organization, both in health and dis- 
ease. Pharmacy involves a knowledge of the 
preservation of drugs and mixtures of medi- 
cines; materia medica embraces the whole sci- 

ence of medicine; and clinics is the teaching of 

medicine and surgery by examining and treating 
patients in the presence of students. The sci- 
ence dealing with the care of women during 
pregnancy and for a short time after childbirth 
is termed obstetrics. Lhe mechanical altera- 
tions of structure, such as are employed in cases 
of deformity or abnormal conditions, are treated 
in the science known as pathological anatomy. 
Many associations are maintained to promote 
professional fellowship, compare theories and 
modes of medical practice, and study measures 
by which the science of medicine may be im- 
proved and elevated. A majority of these or- 
ganizations belong to the allopathic school, but 
there are large associations of the homocopathic, 
eclectic, osteopathic, and other schools of medi- 
cine and treatment. The first society organized 
in America is the New Jersey State Medical 

Association, in 1766, and the chief national or- 

ganization is the American Medical Association, 

organized in New York in 1846. At present the 
number of medical colleges in America is very 
large. They have an annual attendance of about 

18,500 students. Those who graduate each year 

aggregate fully one-third of the number en- 

rolled. These colleges are largely private enter- 
prises, though there are some supported by pub- 
lic grants, and one-third are open alike to both 
sexes, while ten are exclusively for women. Ad- 
mission to practice medicine is regulated by law. 

The tendency is to elevate the practice by re- 
quiring a continuous improvement of the courses 
of instruction and thorough preparation before 
admitting applicants to the profession. 

MEDICINE HAT, a town of Canada, in 
the southeastern part of Alberta, about 300 
miles southeast of Calgary. It is on the South 
Fork of the Saskatchewan River, on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and is surrounded by a 
fertile and grazing country. The climate is 
healthful. It has a considerable trade in mer- 
chandise, grain, and live stock. It has several 
fne schools and churches. Population, 1911, 5,608. 

MEDILL (mé-dil’), Joseph, journalist, born 
in New Brunswick, Canada, April 6, 1823; died 
in San Antonio, Tex., March 16, 1899. He re- 
moved with his parents to Massillon, Ohio, at 
the age of eight years, studied law at Canton, 
and in 1848 was admitted to the bar. In 1849 
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he founded a Free Soil newspaper at Coshocton, 
Ohio, and two years later established the Cleve- 
land Forest City. Subsequently he secured an 
interest in the Chicago Tribune, of which he 
became chief editor, advocating antislavery doc- 
trine. He supported the Republican party and 
its nominees for President, was appointed a civil 
service commissioner by President Grant in 
1871, and was elected mayor of Chicago in 1872. 
Two years later he became editor and principal 
owner of the Chicago Tribune, which he pub- 
lished until his death. 

MEDINA (mié-dé’na), a city of Arabia, 
about 250 miles north of Mecca, regarded by 
the Moslem world as next holy to Mecca. The 
city is accorded this distinction for the reason 
that it was Mohammed’s home while exiled 
from Mecca. It is fortified by a wall from thir- 
ty to forty feet high, having thirty towers, and 
has a strong Turkish garrison. The surround- 
ing country is one of the most fertile regions of 
Hejaz and is devoted to agriculture and stock 
raising. A mosque is located on the place where 
it is thought that Mohammed died, in which vis- 
itors are shown the tomb of the prophet within 
a screen of iron filigree. The coffin is reputed 
one of much value, being cased with silver and 
ornamented with precious gems, and in it the 
body of Mohammed is believed to lie in a well 
preserved state. It is said that Europeans have 
never seen the coffin, but that it is the burial 
place of the prophet is reasonably certain. In 
892 the mosque was rebuilt, having been de- 
stroyed previously by lightning. Many of the 
fabulous treasures that formerly marked the 
burial place have long since disappeared. In 
the 7th century Medina was the capital of Islam. 
It became famed for its institutions of learning 
and still possesses schools that are endowed by 
public grants. Many gardens, fountains, or- 
chards, and a number of fine buildings are main- 
tained in the city. Population, 1916, 48,050. 

MEDINA, a village of New York, in Orleans 
County, on Oak Orchard Creek, forty miles west 
of Rochester. It is on the Erie Canal and the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 
The surrounding country is agricultural and in 
its vicinity are valuable sandstone quarries. The 
public library, the townhall, and the high school 
are among the chief buildings. It has manufac- 
tures of cigars, boots and shoes, flour, and ma- 
chinery. The first settlement on its site was 
made in 1830 and it was incorporated in 1832. 
Population, 1905, 5,114; in 1910, 5,683. 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA (méd-i-tér-ra’- 
né-an), the great inland sea which is inclosed by 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, constituting the lar- 
gest inland body of water in the world. The 
length from east to west is 2,275 miles, the gen- 
eral breadth is from 75 to 500 miles, but its 
greatest width in the Adriatic extension is fully 
1,075 miles. The Strait of Gibraltar is its only 
connection with the Atlantic Ocean, from which 
it extends eastward to Arabia, and it is con- 
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nected with the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
by the Suez Canal. Among the important inlets 
are the Adriatic Sea, the Aegean Sea, the Gulf 
of Sidra, the Balearic Sea, the Ionian Sea, the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and the Gulf of Cabes. It is 
connected with the Black Sea by the Darda- 
nelles Strait, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
porus Strait. Numerous islands abound, the 
most important being Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, 
Crete, Cyprus, Malta, the Ionian Isles, the Ba- 
learic Isles, and Rhodes. Many important riv- 
ers discharge their waters into the Mediterra- 
nean, among them the Nile, Ebro, Rhone, and 
Po, but the evaporation is in excess of the nat- 
ural inflow. If it were not for its connection 
with the Atlantic Ocean, its water would be- 
come more densely laden with salt, and finally 
would shrink into at least two smaller bodies; 
the division would come in a somewhat curved 
line between Italy and Tunis. On its shores 
and some of the islands are the most famous 
volcanoes in the world, including Stromboli, 
Vesuvius, and Aetna. Destructive earthquakes 
have occurred at various times. The general 
depth is from 30 to 2,125 fathoms. Fine corals, 
sponges, and fin fish abound in great quantities, 
while as a highway for traffic it is of vast im- 
portance. Many of the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean have been prominent in the 
history and civilization of the world, among 
them Egypt, Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, and Pal- 
estine. 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA (mé-dil’la ðb- 
lon-ga’ta). See Brain. 

MEDUSA (mé-di’sa), in mythology, one of 
the three daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, who 
were the personification of the benumbing sen- 
sations which result from sudden and extreme 
fear. Medusa was the most celebrated of the 
three sisters and alone possessed mortality. 
Having taken a vow to devote her life to celi- 
bacy, she married Poseidon, and for violating 
this vow was horribly punished by being made 
to appear most loathsome. Being chagrined at 
her appearance, she fled from home never to re- 
turn. Medusa is represented in art as a rest- 
less being, possessed of brazen claws and tusk- 
like teeth, hissing serpents dropping from her 
hair. She was related to the giant Geryones, 
who was slain by Hercules, and was herself 
killed by Perseus while guarding the garden of 
the Hesperides. 

MEDUSAE (mé-di’sé), the name of certain 
species of jellyfish, so called from their resem- 
blance to the head of the fabled Medusa. The 
body is formed like a disk, which has long trail- 
ing feelers or tentacles, at the end of which are 
stinging cells. They swim by means of contract- 
ing and expanding the body and kill their prey 
by emitting a poisonous substance. Some of the 
larger species of the Atlantic coast, especially 
in the tropical waters of South America, are 
sufficiently harmful to poison bathers. The 
food consists of small marine animals and 
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plants, though chiefly of small fishes and cuttle- 
fishes, which they paralyze by pricks of the 
barbed darts surrounding the mouth cavity. 
MEERSCHAUM (meér’sham), acompact, 
massive mineral with fine earthy texture, com- 
posed of 60.8 parts silica, 27.1 magnesia, and 
12.1 water. When dry it floats on water. It 
was first discovered by a German who named it 
meerschaum, meaning seafoam, and was thought 
to be solidified froth made by the waves. It is 
found as a mineral in South Carolina, but par- 
ticularly in Asia Minor, Spain, Moravia, Greece, 
and Turkey. Meerschaum is used principally in 
the manufacture of tobacco pipes. The best 
products represent much value. Cheaper grades 
of pipes are made from waste material, which 
is ground and held together by a paste. 
MEGAPHONE (még’a-f6n), a kind of 
speaking trumpet invented by Thomas A. Edison 
in 1878, by which it is possible to hear a whisper 
fully 1,000 feet. At one end is a tube to fit the 
mouth and the other end has a large funnel of tin 
or papier-maché. The construction of the funnel 
is such that the sound waves issue from it in 
approximately parallel directions. The best ef- 
fect is secured by carefully grading the instru- 
ment to the voice of the user, since the size and 
shape determine the amount in which the sounds 
are strengthened. With this instrument it is 
possible to carry on a conversation at a dis- 
tance of several miles, in which case it is neces- 
sary to use two megaphones, 
MEGATHERIUM (még-a-thé’ri-iim), a 
genus of extinct edentates, of which remains 
have been found in the Tertiary, or pampas, de- 
posits near Buenos Ayres and other parts of 
South America. These animals were mammals, 
had feet adapted for walking on the ground, and 
were allied to the sloths. In 1832 the remains 
of an animal of this class were found about nine 
miles from Buenos Ayres, which, in a mounted 
condition, give evidence that the animal was 
eight feet tall and the body was eighteen feet in 
length. The tail was six feet long. These ani- 
mals lived on vegetables, which is evidenced by 
the size of their teeth and by the fore feet being 
adapted for scratching roots out of the ground. 
MEHEMET ALI (ma’he-mét 4’lé), Viceroy 
of Egypt, born at Kavala, Macedonia, in 1769; 
died Aug. 2, 1849. He enlisted in the Turkish 
army when still young, operated against the 
French in 1799, and in recognition of successes 
was made commander of the Egyptian army. 
The Turkish Porte recognized him Viceroy of 
Egypt in 1806, and, after disputes with the 
Mamelukes, who had ruled Egypt for many 
years, he caused 470 of their number to be mas- 
sacred at Cairo in 1811. A remnant of the 
Mamelukes escaped to Nubia, but these he ut- 
terly exterminated in 1820. Subsequently he 
operated against a religious sect of Arabia, the 
Wahabees, and with the aid of his son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, secured the annexation of Hejaz to his 
dominion. Later he conquered Cordofan, 
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opened a large slave trade from Central Africa, 
and began to organize his army according to 
European discipline. In 1827 he fought with the 
Sultan to reduce Morea, but his fleet was de- 
stroyed entirely at Navarino by the allied pow- 
ers of Europe. A dispute now arose with the 
Sultan as to indemnity, on account of which he 
was given the government of Candia, but this 
did not satisfy him and he started on a con- 
quest of Syria. His success was so remarkable 
that by 1832 he had almost ruined the Turkish 
government. In 1839 the European powers in- 
terfered and required him to give up Syria, but 
he was given the pashalic of Egypt as a hered- 
itary right in his family. It may be said that 
Mehemet regenerated Egypt to a large extent 
by introducing the cultivation of silk, founding 
mulberry plantations, and putting the cotton, 
sugar, and indigo industries upon a firm basis. 
He established a system of national education in 
Egypt and in 1848 resigned in favor of his son, 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

MEISSONIER (mié-sé-nya’), Jean Louis 
Ernest, painter, born in Lyons, France. Feb. 21, 
1815; died in Paris, Jan. 31, 1891. He was the 
son of a pharmacist, studied art as a profession 
in Paris, but later received additional training 
in Rome and Switzerland. In 1834 he displayed 
a number of productions, mostly book illustra- 
tions, and in 1836 exhibited his painting “The 
Visitors” at the Salon. His works are elaborate 
in finish, perfect in local coloring, and char- 
acterized by an execution that always impresses 
the observer to admire them. A famous picture 
of Napoleon sold for $60,000 and another of 
later finish was bought in Paris for $100,000. 
About 400 of his paintings are in existence, 60 
of which are owned by people in the United 
States, and all have considerable value. In 
1867 he was made commander of the Legion of 
Honor, became a member of the institute in 
1861, and was granted distinguished honors at 
exhibitions and by tne sovereigns of various 
countries. His best known productions include 
“Napoleon III. at Solferino,” “La Rixe,” “The 
Smoker,” “The Cavalry Charge,” “Napoleon I. 
at Friedland,” “The Retreat from Moscow,” and 
“The Standard Bearer.” 

MEKONG (m4-kong’), or Cambodia, one 
of the largest and most important rivers in 
Southern Asia. It rises on the northern slope 
of the Himalaya Mountains, thence it flows 
nearly east, and after a bold turn has a south- 
easterly course, flowing into the China Sea by a 
delta. The length is about 2,650 miles. It 
courses through a fertile region, has many rap- 


ids, and is remarkable for the swiftness of its. 


current. Large vessels navigate it only about 


200 miles. 

MELANCHTHON (mé-link’thiin), Phil- 
ipp, religious reformer, born at Bretten, Ger- 
many, Feb. 16, 1497; died in Wittenberg, April 
19, 1560. Originally his name was Schwarzerd, 
meaning black earth, and this he changed to 
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Melancthon, its Greek equivalent. His educa- 
tion was secured at the University of Heidel- 
berg, where he graduated in 1512, and was 
awarded a master’s degree two years later at 
Tübingen. At 
the latter city 
he studied the- 
ology, where he 
lectured on the 
philosophy of 
Aristotle, and 
soon after pub- 
lished a gram- 
mar of the 
Greek lan- 
guage. The 
Elector of Sax- 

ony appointed =§ 
him professor PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. 

of Greek at the 

University of Wittenberg in 1518, where he gave 
the education of Germany a new impetus, and 
while there formed the acquaintance and close 
triendship of Martin Luther. When the Refor- 
mation was making rapid progress, he became 
touched with the spirit of reform and threw 
himself with some degree of caution but intense 
earnestness into the movement. In 1517 he co- 
operated with Luther in translating the Scrip- 
tures and, while Luther was confined at Wart- 
burg, he was the virtual head of the Reforma- 
tion at the University. 

He published the first treatise on Protestant 
theology in 1821, a work that went through 
many editions even in his lifetime, and since has 
been regarded one of the most noted produc- 
tions of early Protestantism. In 1530 he occu- 
pied the position of leader at the diet of Augs- 
burg, and shortly after published his “Apology 
for the Augsburg Confession.” He is the ac- 
credited author of the “Confession,” which was 
adopted under his advice and met the approval 
of the German princes. Melanchthon was a 
teacher of more than ordinary force, attracting 
students from all parts of Europe, and both in 
habit and practice was a theologian and scholar. 
As a writer he was RAS 
prolific. He prepared <= 
a large number of 
official documents, 
ethical and doctrinal 
works, commentaries 
on the Bible, various 
commentaries on clas- 
sics and the Septua- 
gint, and many other 
productions that have 
come down to the 
present time and are 
still consulted in all 
parts of the civilized 
world. 
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NELLIE MELBA. 
MELBA, Nellie, operatic singer, born in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, May 19, 1865. Her real name 
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was Nellie Mitchell and the name Melba was 
adopted from her native city. She sang ballads 
when she was six years of age. After study- 
ing in Paris, France, she made her début in 
1887 at Brussels, Belgium. In 1893 she toured 
Canada and the United States and subsequently 
played with much success in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Her chief rôles were as Lucia, Juliette, and 
Ophelia. As a soprano soloist she attained to 
much popularity. 

MELBOURNE (mél’birn), a city of Aus- 
tralia, capital of Victoria, on the Yarra River, 
at the north end of Port Phillip Bay. It is the 
converging center of several railroads. The site 
is on the undulating region which extends along 
both sides of the Yarra River. The streets are 
regularly platted, crossing each other at right 
angles, and many of them are substantially 
paved with granite and asphalt. An extensive 
system of electric railways furnishes transporta- 
tion facilities to all parts of the city and many 
interurban and suburban points. Water is con- 
veyed from a point eighteen miles distant by 
the Yan-Yean waterworks, which are owned and 
operated by the city. Electric and gas lighting, 
sanitary sewerage, and several public parks and 
botanical gardens are among the public im- 
provements. 

The architecture is modern and substantial. 
Many of the business blocks and office build- 
ings range in height from ten to sixteen stories. 
The Parliament houses, erected at the cost of 
$5,500,000, occupy an imposing and centrally lo- 
cated site. It is the seat of Melbourne Uni- 
versity, one of the largest state endowed insti- 
tutions of Australia. Other public buildings in- 
clude an immigrants’ home, the county and city 
courts, the public library, the customhouse, sev- 
eral orphan asylums, and a number of benevo- 
lent and scientific institutions. It has many fine 
churches and public schools. 

The city is important as a manufacturing and 
commercial center. Along the north side of the 
Yarra River is an extensive wharfage, which is 
reached by vessels drawing 16 feet of water, 
and the outer harbor has a depth of 25 feet at 
low tide. The trade consists chiefly in grain, 
wool, fruits, live stock, machinery, and clothing. 
Melbourne has first rank among the colonial 
ports of Great Britain and the commercial cen- 
ters of the Southern Hemisphere. It has large 
elevators, tanneries, flour mills, slaughterhouses, 
machine shops, woolen and cloth factories, and 
iron foundries. A large per cent. of the manu- 
facturing and about six-sevenths of the com- 
merce of Victoria is carried on at Melbourne. 
It has a large jobbing trade with interior points. 

The first settlement on the site of Melbourne 
was made in 1835. Two years later it was 
named from Lord Melbourne. It was incor- 
porated in 1842 and in 1851 became the capital 
of the colony of Victoria. The discovery of 
gold soon after caused it to grow rapidly in 
population and commercial importance. In 1888 
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it was the seat of an international exhibition to 
commemorate the founding of the first Austra- 
lian colony in 1788. It was chosen as the tem- 
porary capital of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia in 1901, but the capital was moved to 
Bombala, New South Wales, in 1903. Popula- 
tion, 1906, 526,395; in 1911, 588,971. 

MELBOURNE, William Lamb, statesman, 
born in London, England, in 1779; died Nov. 24, 
1848. He received a liberal education at Cam- 
bridge and Glasgow, was called to the bar, and 
in 1805 became a member of the House of 
Commons, In 1828 he succeeded his father in 
the House of Lords, became Home Secretary in 
1830, and in 1834 was made Premier. He was 
chosen, in 1837, to instruct Queen Victoria in 
the various duties of her high office. His ad- 
ministration was succeeded by that of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel in 1841. 

MELCHIZEDEK (mel-kiz’e-dék), a person 
mentioned in the Scriptures as a priest and 
called King of Salem, that term being the ac- 
cepted poetical name for Jerusalem. It is re- 
lated that he met Abraham when returning 
from an expedition, giving him bread and wine 
and blessing him in the name of the supreme 
God. Abraham thereupon delivered to him a 
tenth of the goods conquered in battle. Mel- 
chizedek is mentioned in one of the Psalms 
(cx., 4) as a priest. He is referred to in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as a type of Jesus. 

MELEAGER (miél-é-a'jér), in Greek legend, 
the husband of Cleopatra and a distinguished 
member of the Argonautic expedition. He took 
part in the Calydonian boar hunt and killed the 
boar which Artemis had sent to ravage the fields 
of Calydon, because Oeneus did not worship her 
with sacrifices. When Meleager died, Cleopa- 
tra hanged herself and his sisters wept for him 
until they were changed into guinea fowls by 
Artemis. Several statues of Meleager are ex- 
tant, including those at Berlin and in the Vat- 
ican. 

MELEGNANO (mà-lå-nyä'nô), a town of 
northern Italy, formerly called Marignano, 
about ten miles southeast of Milan. It is cele- 
brated in history as the scene of an important 
battle, in 1815, when Francis I. of France de- 
feated the Swiss troops under the Duke of 
Milan in a decisive engagement. About 20,000 
men were slain. Another victory was gained 
at the same place by the French with a force 
of 16,000 men on June 8, 1859, defeating the 
Austrians with a loss of 1,400 men. The first 
named battle is sometimes called the Battle of 
the Giants. 

MELLEN, Charles Sanger, capitalist, born 
at Lowell, Mass., August 16, 1851. He became a 
clerk in the office of a railway cashier in 1869, 
and soon won promotions by carefully devoting 
himself to the work at hand. In 1889 he was 
made general traffic manager of the Union Pa- 
cific system, serving until 1892, when he was 
elected to a similar position of the New York 
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and New England Railway. Soon after he be- 
came president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, serving until 1903, when he was elected 
president of the New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company. 

MELODEON (mé-l6’dé-iin), a wind instru- 
ment resembling a piano in appearance, but 
constructed so that music is produced by means 
of bellows and reeds. The principle employed 
is the same as that of the accordion, pressure 
on the key driving down the pin and the valve, 
thus allowing passage to the air. The cabinet 
organ has generally superseded the melodeon, to 
which it is quite similar. 

MELODRAMA (mél-é6-dra’ma), a term now 
used to designate a play of strong situations, re- 
sembling the sensational drama. It is bold in its 
several parts and is not particularly artistic in 
finish, At various passages thrilling music is 
introduced to enliven the spectators. This class 
of drama is used most frequently in second-class 
theaters, in which sentiment is exaggerated and 
the situations presented are distinctly striking. 

MELODY (mé1’6-d¥), in music, a rhythmical 
succession of single tones, so related together as 
to form a musical whole. Melody ranges prin- 
cipally within a given key. It is pleasing to the 
ear and has a characteristic expression. A 
mere succession of sounds without form, 
rhythm, and symmetrical arrangement cannot be 
called a melody. Harmony differs from melody 
in that it is an agreement of tones, while mel- 
ody is a rhythmical succession of single tonés. 

MELON (mél’tin), a favorite annual fruit 
which is cultivated extensively in the Temperate 
Zone. It is thought to be native to the Kalmuck 
country in Tartary, but its present great variety 
of species and valuable qualities are due to cul- 
tivation and scientific propagation. It is known 
that melons were cultivated by the early Egyp- 
tians. They were mentioned by Theophrastus, 
Hippocrates, Pliny, and other Greek writers. 
The melon is herbaceous, has a climbing or 
trailing vine, and bears most successfully in a 
sandy loam. Both the muskmelon and the wa- 
termclon are cultivated to be eaten fresh and as 
preserves. However, these grow on widely dif- 
ferent vines and the former includes the species 
known as nutmeg and cantaloupe. The water- 
melon is especially a favorite of warmer coun- 
tries, where it is prized for its refreshing juice. 
Melon culture is very extensive in Europe and 
North America, large quantities being trans- 
ported from the warmer sections to the cities 
farther north early in the season. However, the 
watermelon is produced more generally than the 
muskmelon. 

MELOS (mé'lés), formerly called Milos, or 
Milo, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, sit- 
uated southeast of the Gulf of Aegina, belong- 
ing to the Cyclades. It is famous in Grecian 
history. The island has an area of 64 square 
miles. Mount Saint Elias, the highest peak, has 
an elevation of 2,539 feet. Grain, grapes, and 
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vegetables are the chief crops. The statue 
known as the Venus of Milo was discovered on 
the island in 1820 and is now in the Louvre at 
Paris. Melos was rich and populous in ancient 
times, but was devastated by the Peloponnesian 
War. Population, 1916, 5,345. 

MELPOMENE (mél-p6m’e-né), in mythol- 
ogy, the muse that presided over Greek tragedy. 
She was said to be a daughter of Zeus, and in 
statuary she is represented as a young woman 
arrayed in splendid garments, wearing a wreath 
of fine leaves on her head. In one hand she has 
the sword of Hercules, and in the other a crown 
or scepter. 

MELROSE (mél’réz), a city of Massachu- 
setts, in Middlesex County, nine miles north of 
Boston, of which it is a suburb. It is on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad and on several elec- 
tric railway lines. The noteworthy buildings 
include the public library, the city hall, and 
many schools and churches. Spot Pond is a 
large reservoir and Middlesex Fells is a reserva- 
tion of 1,800 acres. The manufactures include 
sewing-machine needles, boots and shoes, silver 
polish, rubber goods, and machinery. It was 
settled in 1632 and incorporated in 1650, but did 
not become a city until 1900. Population, 1905, 
14,294; in 1910, 15,715. 

MELVILLE (mél’vil), George Wallace, 
engineer, born in New York City, Jan. 10, 1841; 
died March 17, 1912. He entered the navy after 
studying in New York City. From midshipman, 
a rank he held in 1861, he passed successively 
to the higher ranks until he was made commo- 
dore in 1887. His service in the Civil War was 
efficient, taking part in many hazardous en- 
gagements, and subsequently became naval en- 
gineer. In 1879 he visited the Arctic seas in an 
exploring expedition under George W. De Long 
in the Jeannette and, after that vessel sunk in 
1881, he commanded a division of the party that 
sailed in boats. In September of the same year 
his party reached the mouth of the Lena River, 
in Asia, and later he discovered the remains of 
De Long and those of his eleven companions. 
Melville contributed largely to the building of 
the United States navy by designing triple-screw 
machinery. He invented an improved smoke- 
stack for steamships. He is the author of 
“Delta,” a work containing a history of the 
Jeannette and the Arctic expedition. 

MELVILLE ISLAND, an island in the 
Arctic Ocean, located between Bathurst and 
Prince Patrick’s islands. It was discovered by 
Captain Parry in 1819, while he was sailing in 
the Arctic off the shores of North America. The 
island is about 200 miles long and from 20 to 90 
miles wide. It has deposits of coal and lime- 
stone. 

MELVILLE PENINSULA, a point of land 
extending north of Hudson Bay, bounded on the 
North by Fury and Hecla straits, East by Fox 
Channel, and West by Boothia Gulf. It is con- 
nected with the mainland by Rae Isthmus. This. 
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peninsula belongs to Canada, forming a part of 
Kewatin. 

MEMBRANE (mém’brin), a thin and wide 
expansion of any tissue of the body, divided by 
anatomists into serous, mucous, and fibrous 
membranes. Serous membrane covers the joints 
of bones and the delicate internal organs, like 
the heart, their purpose being to prevent fric- 
tion. Mucous membrane lines the internal pas- 
sages, such as the throat, mouth, stomach, bow- 
els, nose, and others, and may be seen at the 
lips, nasal passages, and eyelids. The function 
of the fibrous membrane is to strengthen articu- 
lations between tissues and membraneous forma- 
tions. Fluids are secreted whereby the mem- 
branes are kept moist, thus facilitating articu- 
lated motion. They serve to strengthen muscles, 
tendons, and the various organs. Those sur- 
rounding the brain are among the most im- 
portant, and are called the dura mater, arach- 
noid, pia mater, and falx. 

MEMEL (ma’mel), a city of Germany, in 
East Prussia, on the Kurisches Haff. It is im- 
portant as a Baltic seaport and has a large trade. 
The Russians captured it in 1914 but it was re- 
taken by the Germans. Population, 1914, 
26,548. 

MEMLING (mém'ling), Hans, eminent 
painter, born at Mémlingen, Germany, in 1430; 
died in 1494. Among the most noted of his prod- 
ucts are “The Shrine of Saint Ursula,” “The Cru- 
cifixion,”’ “The Seven Sorrows of the Virgin,” 
“The Last Judgment,” “The Marriage of Saint 
Catharine,” and “Saint Christopher and the In- 
fant Christ.” 

MEMMINGER (mém’min-jér), Christo- 
pher Gustavus, public man, born in Wurttem- 
berg, Germany, Jan. 9, 1803; died March 7, 1888. 
He was brought to the United States at an early 
age and settled in South Carolina, where he was 
adopted by Thomas Bennett, who afterward be- 
came Governor. In 1820 he graduated at South 
Carolina College, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar at Charleston, and began a success- 
ful practice of his profession. He was prom- 
inent as a leader and wrote a book against the 
policy of John C. Calhoun, entitled “Book of 
Nullification.” In 1836 he was elected to the 
State Legislature, in which he was an influen- 
tial member for nearly twenty years. He took 
part in the convention of 1860 that declared in 
favor of secession and was chosen Secretary of 
the Treasury for the Confederate States. This 
position he resigned in 1864, after which he lived 
in retirement. 

MEMNON (mém’non), in Greek mythology, 
a hero of the Trojan War, who was slain by 
Achilles. He was an Ethiopian, the son of Au- 
rora, and came as an ally of the Trojans to aid 
them by a powerful reénforcement of Negroes. 
His band of warriors rushed into a center of 
combatants, when he slew Antilochus, but he 
was mortally wounded immediately after by 
Achilles. Later his name became associated with 
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one of two statues in Egypt, which, on account 
of its size, was regarded one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. The statue stood about sev- 
enty feet high and at sunrise every morning 
gave out a peculiar sound, but after the time of 
Emperor Severus the sound ceased. It is con- 
jectured that the sound was produced by a per- 
son concealed within a square hole, by striking 
a stone with a hammer, thus producing a pe- 
culiar metallic ring. 

MEMORY (mém’é-ry), the power which 
brings before the mind concepts of absent ob- 
jects as they are or were and recognizes them. 
It is the conscious representation of past experi- 
ence. This definition includes reproduction and 
recognition, and a complete act of memory takes 
place only when both occur. Frequently for- 
mer concepts are brought before the mind by 
reproduction, but they are often not recognized 
as former concepts, in which case the act of 
memory is incomplete, as it includes only repro- 
duction. Remembrance is usually regarded a 
generic term and is used to express any act of 
memory, while recollection implies an inten- 
tional act of memory and is properly specific. 
Recollection is the power the mind has to recall 
former concepts and is defined as voluntary re- 
membrance. 

MEMPHIS (mém’fis), a city of Tennessee, 
county seat of Shelby County, on the Mississip- 
pi River, 454 miles below Saint Louis, Mo. It is 
on the Illinois Central, the Missouri Pacific, the 
Saint Louis and San Francisco, the Louisville 
and Nashville, the Southern, the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, the Saint Louis Southwest- 
ern, and other railroads. Additional transporta- 
tion facilities are afforded by urban and inter- 
urban electric railways and steamboat communi- 
cation on the Mississippi. The site is on a series 
of bluffs that have an elevation of about 45 
feet above high-water mark. It is well platted, 
has regular and well-improved streets, and con- 
tains much substantial architecture of stone and 
pressed brick. 3 

The surrounding country being fertile, Mem- 
phis has a large trade in cotton, corn, wheat, 
lumber, wool, and live stock. It is the most im- 
portant inland cotton market of North Ameri- 
ca and produces vast quantities of cotton goods. 
Other manufactures include machinery, cotton- 
seed oil, furniture, flour, tobacco, lumber prod- 
ucts, farming utensils, brick and tile, confec- 
tionery, clothing, railroad cars, saddlery, paper 
and pulp, and ironware. It has extensive rail- 
road shops and roundhouses. The wholesale 
and jobbing trade in dry goods, groceries, shoes, 
and general merchandise is very large, supply- 
ing many towns and cities of the South and the 
Southwest. 

Memphis has a public park with fine trees and 
shrubs in the heart of the city and the total park 
area is about 1,000 acres. The noteworthy 
buildings include the Federal customhouse, the 
county courthouse, the Cotton Exchange, the 
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Cossitt Library, the Auditorium, the Lyceum 
Theater, the Masonic Temple, the Grand Op- 
era House, the Odd Fellows’ Building, and 
many business and office buildings. Among 
the charitable and educational institutions are 
the Saint Joseph’s Hospital, the Christian 
Brothers’ College, the Le Moyne Normal In- 
stitute, the Hannibal Medical College, and the 
Memphis Hospital Medical College. The Na- 
tional Cemetery contains 14,039 graves. 

The French built a fort on the site of Mem- 
phis in 1698 and the Spaniards occupied it in 
1794. Andrew Jackson and a number of others 
founded a permanent settlement here in 1819. 
It was incorporated as a town in 1826 and be- 
came a city in 1849. The Federals held it during 
the greater part of the Civil War. Jn 1878 the 
yellow fever epidemic became widespread, but 
since then extended sanitary reforms have been 
effected and Memphis is now a healthful city. 
It has a vast system of subsoil drainage, sani- 
tary sewers, substantial paving, electric lights 
and street railways, and a fine supply of city 
water. Population, 1910, 131.105. 

MEMPHIS, an ancient city of Egypt, about 
ten miles south of Cairo, capital of the old Egyp- 
tian empire. It was founded by Menes, the first 
King of Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, and 
this first historical king changed the main chan- 
nel of the river by building embankments to 
protect the city. It is evident that Memphis 
was a city of much importance from a very 
early period. As early as 1500 B. c. it contained 
many public buildings, fortifications, and great 
temples. Among the places of worship were the 
Temple of Serapis, the Temple of Phra, and the 
Temple of Ptah. The trade extended through 
many centuries and was furthered by water com- 
munications with the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. It had many educational institutions, 
making it the center of Egyptian learning for 
nearly ten centuries. In the time of Alexan- 
dria’s greatest prosperity Memphis was the sec- 
ond city of Egypt, gnd at the time of the Mos- 
lem conquest it still had importance, but was in 
a state of decline. After its fall and destruc- 
tion, many of the materials were carried to 
build up other cities, but there still remain a 
number of relics of interest, among them the 
great statue of Rameses II., the pyramid of 
Cheops, and numerous ruins of temples and pal- 
aces. All the remains were covered more or less 
with a sandy soil, but many of them have been 
excavated. The village of Mitrahenny now 
stands on the site of the city. In the Old Tes- 
tament Memphis is mentioned as Noph and as 
Moph. 

MEMPHREMAGOG (mém-fré-ma’gig), a 
lake of North America, extending from Quebec 
into Vermont. The length is thirty-five miles 
and the width is from two to five miles. It con- 
tains a number of picturesque islands. Fine 
timber is found on the islands and in the vicin- 
ity of the lake. Its abundance of food fish and 
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beautiful scenery make it a popular summer re- 
sort. Mount Oxford is near the lake and has a 
height of 3,500 feet above its surface. It dis- 
charges by the Magog River, through the Saint 
Francis, into the Saint Lawrence. 

MENAI STRAIT (mén’i), a channel extend- 
ing between Wales and the island of Anglesea, 
connecting Saint George’s channel with the 
southeastern part of the Irish Sea. The length 
is fifteen miles and the breadth is from about 
one-fourth of a mile to two miles. It is util- 
ized extensively for navigation. Several sub- 
stantial bridges cross the strait, of which the 
most important is the Britannia tubular iron 
railway bridge built in 1850. 

MENAM (mé-nam’), an important river of 
Southern Asia, having its source in the Laos 
country. It flows in a southerly direction for 
900 miles and discharges into the Gulf of Siam 
fifteen miles below Bangkok, to which city it is 
navigable by large steamers. 

MENASHA (mé-niash’a), a city of Wiscon- 
sin, in Winnebago County, on Lake Winnebago, 
at the mouth of the Fox River, seventeen miles 
north of Oshkosh. It is on the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, the Chicago and Northwestern, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul railroads. 
The place has fine buildings and is popular as a 
summer resort. It has a growing trade in prod- 
uce and merchandise. Among the manufactures 
are furniture, paper, farming machinery, cigars, 
and flour. Menasha was settled in 1847 and 
chartered as a city in 1874. Population, 1905, 
5,960; in 1910, 6,081. 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY (mén’- 
déls-s6n bar-tdl’dé), Felix, musical composer, 
born in Hamburg, Germany, Feb. 3, 1809; died 
at Leipzig, Nov. 4, = 
1847. His father 
was an eminent 
banker and his 
grandfather, Moses 
Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786), was 
famous as a phi- 
losopher and au- 
thor. The fam- 
ily was of Jewish 
descent, but Felix 
was brought up in 
the Lutheran faith, 
his father’s family 
having embraced 
that form of religion. He began the study of 
music when only eight years of age, played in a 
concert in Berlin at ten, and at eleven began 
to compose successfully. In 1824 he appeared 
at Paris and later made a tour through Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, receiving everywhere 
the plaudits of large audiences. His excellent 
overture to Shakespeare’s “Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream” appeared in 1825. In it he gave expres- 
sion to his musical inspiration by a blending of 
the delicate, fanciful, and grotesque. About that 
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time he formed the warm friendship of Weber, 
Goethe, and Moscheles, receiving from them en- 
thusiastic recommendations. 

In 1829 he appeared before the Philharmonic 
Society of London and about the same time vis- 
ited Paris, Vienna, Munich, and Rome. His 
letters from Italy characterize that country as 
the home of art. On returning to Germany he 
established a musical theater at Dusseldorf for 
the purpose of cultivating high art, and in 1835 
took charge of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipzig. The King of Saxony appointed him 
musical director in 1841, and shortly after he 
became musical director at the Academy of Arts 
in Berlin under appointment by the King of 
Prussia. Mendelssohn ranks among the most 
eminent composers of the world. He was skilled 
in drawing and as an organist and pianist. His 
musical works are famous the world over and 
are still favorites in many countries of America 
and Eurasia. Some of his productions not men- 
tioned above are “Isles of Finegal,” “Saint 
Paul,” “Elijah,” “Antigone,” “Songs without 
Words,” “Oedipus,” “Athalie,” and “Christus.” 

MENDEZ PINTO (mian’déz pén’'té), Fer- 
nam, sailor and philanthropist, born in Portu- 
gal about 1510, died near Lisbon, July 8, 1583. 
He volunteered his services in an expedition 
against the Turks, in 1507, and served on the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea, and the Indian 
Ocean for 21 years. During thac time his ad- 
ventures were greatly varied, being captured 
twelve times, sold into slavery fifteen times, and 
as often escaped or was ransomed. In the latter 
part of his public service he visited the East In- 
dies and Japan and shortly retuned to Ning- 
Po, China, for the purpose of inducing the Por- 
tuguese there to conquer the Japanese Islands. 
The expedition fitted out was lost, but Mendez 
returned safely to China, and later served as am- 
bassador to Japan under appointment by the 
Portuguese governor of India. Besides expend- 
ing his fortune in founding schools and a Ro- 
man Catholic college in Japan, he wrote an in- 
teresting autobiography, reciting in it the re- 
markable adventures of his life and recounting 
the riches of the East. 

MENDICANT ORDERS (mén'di-kant), a 
class of Roman Catholic religious associations, 
which hold to the principle of self-humiliation 
and religious poverty. They subsist upon alms, 
basing their tenets upon the words of Jesus ex- 
pressed in Matthew xix., 21-30, and devote ev- 
ery effort of their life to religious teaching. At 
present the mendicant orders include the Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustin- 
ians. The members of these orders and the 
Friars are forbidden to possess personal prop- 
erty as well as real estate. 

MENDOZA (min-d6’za), a city of Argen- 
tina, capital of the province of Mendoza, 160 
miles East of Valpariso, Chile. It is located on 
the eastern slope of the Andes and has railway 
connections with the important trade cen‘ers of 
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the country. Electric lighting, street railways, 
and waterworks are among the public utilities. 
It is the seat of an agricultural college, two nor- 
mal schools, and a convent. The surrounding 
country is fertile, but is subject to earthquakes. 
Mendoza was first settled in 1560 by the Span- 
iards. Population, 1912, 46,946. 

MENELAUS (mén-é-la’its), in Greek legend. 
the younger brother of Agamemnon and the 
husband of Helen. When his wife was carried 
away by Paris, the son of Priam, King of Troy, 
he and Ulysses proceeded to Troy to demand her 
restitution. This was the occasion of the fa- 
mous Trojan War, in which he repeatedly dis- 
tinguished himself. He engaged Paris in per- 
sonal combat and would have killed him had 
not Venus interfered. Later he entered the city 
in the wooden horse, which made the capture 
and destruction of Troy possible. On recovering 
Helen, he embarked for home, but a storm drove 
the ship that bore him and Helen as far as 
Egypt. With the exception of Ulysses, he was 
the last of the Hellenic heroes that returned to 
Greece. His later days were spent in peace and 
prosperity. 

MENENDEZ DE AVILES (m4-n4n’dath 
då a-vé-l4s’), Pedro, sailor and explorer, born 
in Avilés, Spain, in 1519; died in Santander, 
Sept. 17, 1574. He was carefully trained for the 
navy, attained the rank of captain general, and 
served under Charles V. and Philip II. In 1554 
he had command of the fleet that carried Philip 
to England for the purpose of marrying Queen 
Mary. Subsequently he became governor gen- 
eral of the West Indies, and in 1565 sailed with 
34 ships from Cadiz to establish a colony in 
Florida. Landing on the Florida coast, he first 
destroyed the settlement of French Huguenots 
for the reason that they were Protestants. On 
Sept. 8 of the same year he founded Saint Aug- 
ustine, the oldest European city in the United 
States, and shortly after explored South Caro- 
lina, Chesapeake Bay, and a portion of the Po- 
tomac River. Menéndez was extremely cruel in 
the destruction of Indian villages and Protestant 
settlements, and consequently was attacked 
mercilessly by the French and Indians. His set- 
tlement at San Mateo was destroyed entirely by 
French Huguenots while he was in Europe, but 
on his return, in 1572, he retaliated by attacking 
the French Huguenots on the northeastern coast, 
which he explored with considerable care. In 
1573 he was recalled by Philip II. to command 
a large fleet against the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, but died a day before the fleet was ready 
to sail. 

MENHADEN (mén-ha’d’n), a fish found in 
abundance off the Atlantic coast of North Amer- 
ica, often called whitefish, hardhead, and bony 
fish. It is allied to the herrings, but differs 
from them in having a deep notch in the upper 
jaw, and is one of the most valuable fish caught 
in Canada and the United States on account 
of its extensive yield of oil and manures. The 
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length is about thirteen inches, the color is 
greenish-brown, and the body is elongated and 
compressed. Nets are used in catching the men- 
haden. After the oil is extracted, the remaining 
portions are used in preparing manures, which 
are shipped extensively to various countries for 
fertilizing. The rich oils prevent the menhaden 
from being used extensively for food, though 
considerable quantities are consumed for that 
purpose and for bait. It is canned like sardines 
to a considerable extent. Menhaden oil is use- 
ful in dressing leather. The annual production 
exceeds in value the yield from the whale of 
American fisheries. 

MENINGITIS (mén-in-ji'tis), an inflamma- 
tion of the membranes which envelop the brain 
and the spinal cord. These membranes, known 
as the meninges, are three in number, including 
the pia mater, the dura mater, and the arachnoid 
membranes. The disease is designated as cere- 
bral, spinal, and cerebro-spinal, depending upon 
whether the inflammation is located in the cere- 
brum or brain, in the region of the spinal cord, 
or in both the brain and spine. It more fre- 
quently affects the convexity of the cerebral 
hemisphere than the base. In its earlier stages 
it is characterized by headache and later by 
heaviness and vomiting. The two forms of the 
malady are the acute and chronic. A severe case 
of acute meningitis generally terminates in 
death, while the chronic form may develop into 
maniacal symptoms and finally into idiocy. Im- 
proved hygiene, diet, and skillful medical treat- 
ment are essential. 

MENNONITES (mén’n6n-its), a class of 

Protestants founded by Menno Simons (1492- 
1559) in the Friesland province of Holland. He 
became a priest in 1516, but a careful study of 
the New Testament caused him to withdraw 
from the established church and preach the re- 
formed faith. The first permanent congrega- 
tion was formed at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1525, 
where he was joined by Conrad Grebel, and 
the followers soon became numerous. The or- 
ganization now has a large number of communi- 
cants in Europe and North America. Russia 
granted them immunity from military service to 
induce them to settle in that country, but in 
1871 they were deprived of that privilege by the 
Czar. Immediately a large emigration of Men- 
nonites began to the United States. Settle- 
ments of large numbers were founded in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, and 
some were attracted by liberal offers to settle in 
Canada. The Mennonites hold firmly to the 
New Testament, deny original sin, condemn in- 
fant baptism, observe foot washing, baptize be- 
lievers by pouring water on their heads while 
kneeling, hold to close communion, and do not 
take official oaths. The congregation selects 
the pastors, who serve without pay, and usually 
several ministers are selected for each congrega- 
tion. At present there are 12,000 communicants 
in Canada and 64,500 in the United States. 
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MENNO SIMONS (mén‘né si’miins). See 
Mennonites. 

MENOMINEE (mé-ném'i-né), a tribe of 
Algonquin Indians, formerly found in the north- 
ern part of Michigan and Wisconsin. The name 
means wild rice men and was applied to them 
because of their using the wild rice which is na- 
tive to the country they inhabited. Missions 
were established among them by the French in 
1670. They fought against the English in the 
French and Indian wars. At the present they 
are confined to a reservation near Green Bay, 
Wis. The total number is about 1,400, most of 
whom have made material advancement in edu- 
cational and industrial arts. 

MENOMINEE, a city in Michigan, county 
seat of Menominee County, on Green Bay, at 
the mouth of the Menominee River. It is on 
the Wisconsin and Michigan, the Chicago and 
Northwestern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Saint Paul railroads. The river is crossed by a 
number of bridges, connecting it with Marinette, 
Wis. Among its principal buildings are the 
county courthouse, the public library, the high 
school, and the Saint Joseph’s Hospital. The 
manufactures include flour, carriages, machin- 
ery, clothing, lumber products, and earthenware. 
It has a large trade in lumber, iron, marble, and 
agricultural products. The vicinity was settled 
in 1799 and the city was founded in 1832. Pop- 
ulation, 1904, 11,096; in 1910, 10,507, 

MENOMONIE (mé-ndm’é-né), a city of 
Wisconsin, county seat of Dunn County, on Red 
Cedar River, 24 miles west of Eau Claire. It is 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul and 
the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Oma- 
ha railroads. The chief buildings include the 
county courthouse, the Stout Training School, 
the public library, and a teachers’ normal school. 
It has a large trade in farm produce and mer- 
chandise. Among the manufactures are brick 
and tile, carriages, flour, earthenware, machin- 
ery, cigars, and lumber. It has sewerage and 
public waterworks. The Dunn County Asylum 
is near the city. Population, 1910, 5,036. 

MENSCHIKOFF (mén’shé-kdf), Alexander 
Danilovitch, distinguished soldier, born in Mos- 
cow, Russia, Nov. 17 (o. s.), 1672; died Nov. 2 
(o. s.), 1729. He descended from a poor fam- 
ily, attracted the attention of Lefort, an officer 
of Peter the Great, and soon after was made a 
page of the latter. He became distinguished in 
the wars against Sweden, was accorded the or- 
der of Saint Andrew, and in 1706 was made a 
general and a prince of the German Empire. 
His great-grandson, Alexander Sergeievitch 
Menschikoff (1787-1869), became a general of 
great eminence. The bravery of the latter in 
the Russian campaigns of 1812 and 1815 caused 
him to be promoted to the rank of general, in 
which capacity he served against the Persians. 
In the Crimean War of 1853 he had general 
command of the land and naval forces. The 
battles of Alma and Inkerman were lost to Rus- 
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sia, but he displayed much bravery at both these 
engagements, and conducted the attacks against 
Sebastopol with marked ability. In 1855 Czar 
Nicholas died and Menschikoff was recalled on 
account of failing health. In political affairs he 
represented the conservative party, which op- 
posed many of the internal and military reforms. 

MENSURATION (mén-shu-ra’shin), the 
branch of mathematical science that relates to 
finding the length of lines, the area of surfaces, 
and the volume of solids. Since the area of a 
triangle is found by multiplying the base by half 
the perpendicular height, the area of a plane 
rectilineal figure may be found by dividing it 
into triangles, and then taking the sum of the 
area of the triangles as the total area of the 
figure. The area of a trapezium is equal to half 
the sum of two opposite sides multiplied by the 
distance separating them. The area of any 
parallelogram is equal to the area of a rectangle 
having the same base and height. To find the 
circumference of a circle, multiply the diameter 
by 3.14159; to find the area of a circle, multiply 
the square of the radius by 3.14159; to find the 
diameter of a circle, divide the circumference by 
3.14159; to find the radius, take half the diame- 
ter. The volume of any rectangular solid may 
be found by multiplying together the length, 
height, and width. Volumes of similar solids 
are to each other as the cubes of like dimen- 
sions. 

MENTONE (mén-to’n4), or Menton, a city 
of France, in the province of Alpes-Maritimes, 
on the Mediterranean, twelve miles northeast of 
Nice. It is connected by railway with many cit- 
ies of France and Italy, has a fine location near 
the Alps, and is a favorite resort for invalids. 
The surrounding country is fertile, containing 
many beautiful gardens and orchards. In re- 
cent times it has enjoyed the impetus that comes 
from large productions of crops. Near the city 
are a number of remains of antiquity. Popula- 
tion, 1916, 12,806. 

MENTOR, in Greek legend, the son of Alci- 
mus and friend of Ulysses, who intrusted to him 
the care of his house on his departure for the 
Trojan War. To him was given the care of 
young Telemachus. Minerva accompanied the 
latter on the journey in search of his father, 
acting the part of a wise counselor to him. The 
name is now applied to any wise guide or moni- 
tor. 

MENTZ (ménts), or Mainz, a city of Ger- 
many, in Rhenish Hesse, on the Rhine, near its 
confluence with the Main. It has extensive rail- 
road connections, paved streets, electric lights 
and street railways, and systems of sewerage 
and waterworks. The parks are beautified by 
statues, including one of Gutenberg by Thor- 
waldsen. It has many fine buildings, such as 
the Church of Saint Stephen, the Gutenberg 
Museum, the public library, the city hall, and 
the central railroad station. The library has 
more than 180.000 volumes. Among the manu- 
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factures are toys, carriages, hardware, furniture, 
musical instruments, tobacco, cotton and woolen 
goods, and machinery. Mentz is a city of con- 
siderable antiquity, but since the explosion of a 
great powder magazine, in 1857, it has been 
rebuilt on modern plans. In the time of Roman 
occupation, it was a place of considerable im- 
portance, but barbarians destroyed it in 406. 
By the 13th century it again rose to importance 
as the head of the Rhenish League of towns. 
The Emperor of Germany fortifed it in 1871 
and it now forms one of the military strong 
holds of the empire. Population, 1910, 110,634. 

MENZEL (mén'tsel), Adolf von, painter, 
born at Breslau, Germany, Dec. 8, 1815; died 
Feb. 9, 1905. His father, a distinguished lith. 
ographer, gave him 
private instruction 
and subsequently he 
studied at the Ber- 
lin Art Academy. 
However, the death 
of his father in 1831 
made it necessary 
for him to work as 
a lithographer to 
support the family. 
His series of ten 
drawings entitled 
“The Artist’s Earth- 
ly Pilgrimage,” illustrating Goethe’s poem 
“Künstlers Erdenwallen,” was completed in 
1833, and soon after he finished “Essays on 
Stone” with brush and scraper, which is a splen- 
did lithograph whose effects resemble mezzo- 
tinting. In 1839 he began the illustration of 
Kugler’s “History of Frederick the Great,” for 
which he drew 400 designs in pencil on wood 
and prepared productions in facsimile. This 
work occupied his time about three years and 
the illustrations sprang at once into popularity, 
owing to their realistic conception and striking 
originality. Though Menzel began painting 
without formal instruction, he embodied a new 
era in art before it was recognized by thou- 
sands of other artists. On the anniversary of 
his eightieth birthday, in 1895, he was made 
privy councilor and in 1899 the Order of the 
Black Eagle was conferred upon him. His chief 
works include “The Round Table of Frederick 
the Great,” “The Coronation of William I. at 
Königsberg,” “Frederick and His Men at 
Hochkirch,” “The Modern Cyclops,” “Carnival 
Morning,” “Departure of the King for the Scat 
of War in 1870,” and “Frederick the Great 
Traveling.” 

MEPHISTOPHELES (méf-is-tdf’é-léz), a 
name thought to be of Hebrew derivation, ap- 
plied in legendry to designate one who does not 
love light. It was made famous by Goethe in 
his “Faust,” in which Mephistopheles is re- 
garded as representing the principle of evil and 
as demanding possession of Faust’s soul, be- 
cause of fulfilling his commands. 
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MERCATOR 
MERCATOR (mér-ka'tér), Gerhard, noted 


German mathematician and geographer, born in 
Rupelmonde, Flanders, May 5, 1512; died Dec. 
2, 1594. His family name was Kramer, of which 
the name given in this article is the Latin form, 
by which he is known generally. He secured a 
liberal education at Louvain, Belgium, and de- 
voted his attention to mathematics and geogra- 
phy. Charles V. retained his services a number 
of years, and later he became cosmographer to 
the Duke of Juliers and Cleves. He is noted 
for valuable additions to geographical research 
and for the invention of the projection that 
bears his name. By means of this projection it 
became possible for seamen to utilize the com- 
pass by steering in straight lines, instead of 
making spiral movements as required by other 
projections. He published descriptions and 
maps of France, Germany, and Europe. 

MERCER (mér’sér), Hugh, soldier, born at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1720; died Jan. 12, 1777. 
He studied at the University at Aberdeen and 
became a physician in the army, but emigrated to 
America in 1747. For some time he resided 
near the present site of Mercersburg, Pa., and 
in 1755 served under Braddock. He was wound- 
ed in the battle near Fort Duquesne and for 
gallant service received a medal. He took sides 
with the Americans in the Revolution and was 
made a brigadier general in 1776. At Trenton 
he commanded the advance column and shortly 
after fought at Princeton, where he was mortal- 
ly wounded. In 1840 a monument was erected 
to his memory at Laurel Hill Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia. 

MERCHANT MARINE, the persons and 
vessels employed in commerce, taken collective- 
ly, either of a particular nation or of the world. 
The largest commercial interests have universal- 
ly been represented in the cities that are located 
where extensive and well-protected harbors are 
available, and where inland routes of travel 
connect the port cities with a large interior coun- 
try. This is especially true of the Mediterranean 
Sea, where Carthage, Venice, Phoenicia, and 
Alexandria continued as commercial centers 
throughout ancient and mediaeval times. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the Hanseatic League was 
an important factor in developing the trade of 
Western Europe, when Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Bremen, and Bruges played an important part 
in controlling the trade of Europe. The discov- 
ery of America and the development of the East 
Indies caused a rivalry in trade and an interest 
in the acquisition of territory, through which 
great strides were made in commercial devel- 
opment by the French, Dutch, English, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish traders. In the rivalry for 
trade and territory England exceeded the other 
nations, and the commerce of Great Britain is 
larger at present than that of any other country 
in the world. 

The great forests of America stimulated an 
interest in shipbuilding at an early date in the 
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Colonial times. Many vessels serviceab in 
mercantile enterprises were constructed at « 1e- 
bec in the 17th century and shipyards were 3- 
tablished at Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia. The superiority of the American ships 
and the greater efficiency of their sailors made 
them dangerous commercial competitors to those 
of England and France, hence the British gov- 
ernment began to enact navigation laws as early 
as 1645, with the view of requiring that all im- 
portations into the colonies were to be carried 
in English or Colonial-built vessels. While 
this legislation tended to restrict trade, it fos- 
tered shipbuilding. At present the merchant 
marine of the United States is second only to 
that of Great Britain, having a total of about 
6,875,000 tons, while that of Great Britain has 
about 17,140,000 tons. At the time of the Civil 
War, in 1861, the tonnage was 5,539,813, but 
during the war and for some time after it de- 
clined materially, due to the fact that income 
taxes and heavy taxes on gross receipts greatly 
handicapped shipowners. Germany holds third 
rank, having a tonnage of 4,500,000. Norway 
has a tonnage of 2,150,000; France, 1,950,000; 
and Italy, 1,250,000. 

MERCIER (mar-syé’), Honoré, statesman, 
born in Quebec, Canada, October 15, 1840; died 
October 30, 1894. He was educated at Saint 
Mary’s College, Montreal, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1867. For some time he edited a 
French newspaper and in 1872 was elected to the 
Parliament of Canada, serving until 1874, when 
he became a member of the Assembly in the 
Province of Quebec. In 1879 he was made At- 
torney-General, became Premier in 1886, and 
served in the Quebec House of Assembly until 
1891, when the administration was dismissed for 
corruption, though he was not charged with be- 
ing personally implicated. 

MERCURY (mér’kii-r¥), the Roman god of 
commerce and gain, later identified with the 
Greek Hermes. The Romans ascribed magic 
power to him, set May 25 apart as his festival, 
and erected temples to his honor at the Circus 
Maximus, They likewise dedicated a temple 
and a sacred fount to him near the Porta Ca- 
pena. Marine merchants thought it necessary 
to go to the fount and sprinkle themselves and 
their merchandise with holy water in order to 
insure large profits on their wares. The Gre- 
cians connected Hermes quite generally with do- 
mestic life and built many images to him in their 
cities, gymnasia, and other places of resort. He 
is represented as the son of Zeus and Maya by 
the Greeks, who regarded him the guardian of 
commerce, eloquence, and robbers. In statuary 
he is seen with wings attached to his shoulders 
or feet and a staff in his hand, and his head is 
ornamented with a broad-brimmed hat. Many 
specimens of Greek and Roman sculpture of this 
divinity are still extant. 

MERCURY, the planet nearest to the sun, 
unless it can be definitely established that the sup- 
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posed Vulcan really exists. The most ancient ac- 
count that we have of this planet is given by 
Ptolemy, who speaks of its location on the 15th 
of November, 265 B. c., and the earliest Chinese 
account of it describes its location on June 9, 
118 a. pD. Its rapidity of flight caused the an- 
cients to name quicksilver after it. Mercury 
has an average distance of 35,550,000 miles from 
the sun and is 3,100 miles in diameter. Its vol- 
ume is about one-eighteenth that of the earth, 
but its density is one-eighth greater. The in- 
clination of the orbit of Mercury to the ecliptic 
is 70° 0’ 8”. Its sidereal revolution around the 
sun occurs in 87.96 days and a synodic revolu- 
tion requires about 116 days. The greatest dis- 
tance from the earth is 136,000,000 and its least 
distance is 47,000,000 miles. The rotation on its 
axis was formerly thought to be completed ev- 
ery 24 hours, but astronomers now agree that 
it turns on its axis only once in going around 
the sun. For this reason the year and the si- 
dereal day are equal in length. It has no moon 
to light the sky at night. In the spring and au- 
tumn Mercury is visible to the naked eye be- 
fore sunrise and after sunset. Its greatest dis- 
tance from the sun is 43,000,000 miles and the 
least distance is 30,000,000 miles; thus, there is 
about double the amount of light and heat de- 
rived from the sun when it is in perihelion as 
when in aphelion, these positions being occu- 
pied every 44 days. Transits of Mercury occur 
more frequently than those of Venus and take 
place at intervals of from three to thirteen years, 
having occurred in 1832, 1845, 1848, 1861, 1868, 
1881, 1891, 1894, etc. The transits occur only in 
May and November and the greatest length can 
be only seven hours fifty minutes, though the 
majority are of much shorter duration. A tran- 
sit to occur in 1924 approaches near the longest 
period of duration. 

MERCURY, or Quicksilver, a metallic ele- 
ment known from the earliest historical times, 
the only liquid metal at ordinary temperatures. 
It freezes at 39.5° Fahr. below zero, gradually 
expands when heated, and boils at 357.25°. At 
360° it rises in fumes and becomes gradually 
converted into a red oxide. At the ordinary 
temperatures it has a silvery-white color, runs 
in separate round drops with a smooth surface, 
and if impure the drops are somewhat elongated. 
Mercury occurs in a pure state, but is found 
most frequently in the form of sulphide, or cin- 
nabar, and is mined in that form in California, 
Austria, Germany, Italy, Mexico, Peru, China, 
Borneo, and other countries. It is extracted 
from the sulphide by roasting the ore in a fur- 
nace, thus causing the sulphurous acid to escape, 
while the mercury is condensed in a chamber. 
Mercury is used in the preparation of the most 
powerful poisonous compounds and serves many 
useful purposes in medicines. In thermometers 
it is employed to indicate the temperature of 
the air, its high state of expansibility ranging 
between the boiling and freezing point, while in 
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barometers it is used to ascertain the weight of 
the atmosphere. Alloys in which mercury is 
used are called amalgams, An amalgam of tin 
and mercury is of value in preparing mirrors, 
while others are useful in filling and gilding 
teeth. It enters largely into the chemical labora- 
tory, in making physical instruments, and in 
imparting a degree of softness and fusibility to 
other metals. 

MERCY, Sisters of, an organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It was founded at 
Dublin, Ireland, by Catherine Elizabeth McAu- 
ley in 1827. The original organization was de- 
signed to provide relief for orphans, destitute 
women, and others, but it soon assumed a re- 
ligious character. In 1834 it was approved by 
Pope Gregory XVI. The organizer became the 
first mother superior of the associations, and be- 
fore her death there were 43 branches of the or- 
der. Bishop O’Connor introduced the order in- 
to the countries of North America in 1839. At 
present communities of Sisters of Mercy are 
distributed widely in America, Australia, Eu- 
rope, and other grand divisions. The two classes 
of sisters are known as choir and lay-religious, 
and are bound by vows to seek the betterment 
of conditions for the ignorant, poor, and sick. 

MERCY SEAT, the name of the covering 
of the ark of the covenant, called Kapporeth by 
the Jews. It was 27 inches wide and 45 inches 
long and was made entirely of gold. At each of 
the ends was a figure of gold, called the cher- 
ubim, and a wing of one met that of the other 
so as to cover the Kalloreth. The high priests 
entered the holy of holies on the day of atone- 
ment, when incense was burned and the blood 
of the sacrifice was sprinkled on the mercy seat 
as an atonement for the sins of the nation. 

MER DE GLACE (mar de glas), a cele- 
brated glacier of Switzerland. It descends from 
the slopes of the range of Mont Blanc and is 
formed by the confluence of three large glaciers, 
known as Lechaud, Géant, and Taléfre. The 
different tributaries form far up in the moun- 
tain range, descend slowly until they merge into 
the Mer de Glace, or Sea of Ice, which descends 
a long distance into the fertile valley below, car- 
rying with it large quantities of bowlders from 
five to thirty feet in diameter, vast crevasses ap- 
pearing at various bends in the course. The 
frozen mass of ice descends into regions studded 
with fine fields and orchards, but is at last 
melted and flows in a stream as a clear current 
of water. 

MEREDITH (mér’é-dith), George, novelist 
and poet, born in Hampshire, England, Feb. 12, 
1828. He secured a liberal education in Ger- 
many, took a course in law, but afterward en- 
gaged in literary work. His first publication 
was a volume of poems, in 1851, and four years 
later he published a burlesque in prose, entitled 
“Shaving of Shagpat.” Subsequently he became 
a prolific writer, but his style is too elaborate 
to attract general favor, and his composition 
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requires more than the ordinary amount of 
thought to grasp his excellent mental pictures. 
However, there is all through his writing a vein 
of thought, giving evidence that he was a close 
student of sociology and public questions. This 
element, linked with his vivid descriptive and 
inventive resources, make his works of more 
than ordinary value. His principal writings 
include “Evan Harrington,” “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,” “Tragic Comedians,” “Diana 
of the Crossways,” “The Amazing Marriage,” 
“Ballads of Tragic Life,” “Lyrics of the Joy of 
the Earth,” “Reading of Earth,” “Modern 
Love,” “One of Our Conquerors,” and “Tale of 
Chloe.” He died May 17, 1909. 

MERGANSER (mér-gan’sér), the name of 
a small subfamily of ducks, of which the goos- 
ander is the largest species. The bill is nar- 
row and slender, ending with a sharp hook at the 
tip, and the edges are serrated. The flesh of 
most species is not favored for food, since they 
live chiefly upon fish, but the hooded merganser 
is hunted as a table duck. Both the male and 
female have a crest, which in the male is quite 
large and circular in form. This species and 
the red-breasted merganser, or sheldrake, which 
has no true crest, are widely distributed in Eu- 
rope and America. 

MERGENTHALER (mér’gen-ta-lér), Ott- 
mar, inventor, born in Württemberg, Germany, 
May 10, 1854; died in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28, 
1899. He came to the United States at an early 
age and, after working as a clock maker, en- 
gaged as an electrical engineer. Though he 
never learned the art of a printer, his attention 
was called to the invention of a machine to set 
type, and, after experimenting ten years, he an- 
nounced the completion of his celebrated lino- 
type type-setting machine in 1886. The Mer- 
genthaler machine has since gone largely into 
book and newspaper publishing offices. It great- 
ly revolutionized the printing trade and ranks 
as one of the most valuable inventions ever 
made. Several improvements have been added, 
but the principles employed by the inventor are 
essentially unaltered. 

MERIDA (mér’i-da), a city of Mexico, capi- 
tal of Yucatan, 25 miles from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and about that distance south of Progreso, a 
seaport town. It has good railroad connections 
and several public schook, and is the seat of a 
museum, a conservatory of music, a public li- 
brary, and a university. The streets are regu- 
larly platted and contain modern municipal im- 
provements, such as sanitary sewerage and brick 
and asphalt pavements. It has manufactures of 
cigars, sugar, clothing, spirituous liquors, soap, 
machinery, leather. and fabrics. Mérida was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1542. Population, 
1906, 44,360; in 1910, 61,999, 

MERIDA, a city of Venezuela, capital of the 
state of Los Andes, about sixty miles south of 
Lake Maracaibo. It is located on an elevated 
plateau and is surrounded by a farming and min- 
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ing country. The chief buildings include a ca- 
thedral and a university. Among the manufac- 
tures are carpets, machinery, and cotton and 
woolen goods. Earthquakes partly destroyed the 
city in 1812 and in 1894. Population, 1916, 12,- 
424. 

MERIDEN (mér’i-den), a city of Connecti- 
cut, in New Haven County, eighteen miles north 
of New Haven. It is on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad and on several 
electric interurban lines. The noteworthy build- 
ings include the Curtis Memorial Library, the 
Meriden Hospital, the Connecticut School for 
Boys, the city hall, and many schools and 
churches. It has the Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany, which is reputed the most extensive sil- 
ver-plating establishment in the world. The 
general manufactures include steel pens, glass- 
ware, musical instruments, hardware, machinery, 
iron and brass castings, textile fabrics, and cut- 
lery. Originally it was a part of Wallingford, 
but became a separate town in 1806 and was 
chartered as a city in 1867. Population, 1900, 
24,296; in 1910, 27,265. 

MERIDIAN (mé-rid’i-an), a city in Missis- 
sippi, county seat of Lauderdale County, 85 
miles east of Jackson. It is on the Southern, the 
Mobile and Ohio, and the Queen and Crescent 
railroads. The chief buildings include the coun- 
ty courthouse, the public library, the Meridian 
Academy, the East Mississippi Female College, 
and the Lincoln School. Among the manufac- 
tures are cotton and woolen goods, furniture, 
farming implements, lumber products, flour, and 
tobacco. Meridian is the second city of the 
State in population and is rapidly increasing its 
municipal facilities and commercial trade. Gen- 
eral Sherman captured it in 1864 and destroyed 
the stores and railroads. Population, 1900, 14,- 
050; in 1910, 23,285 

MERIDIAN, the great circle passing through 
the place where the observer stands and through 
both poles. Properly, there are as many merid- 
ians as places on the earth’s surface. It is mid- 
day or noon at any place when the sun reaches 
that place. Longitude may be reckoned in de- 
grees, minutes, and seconds east or west of any 
given meridian, but in geography the degrees of 
longitude are indicated east or west of some 
particular meridian. No place can have a loca- 
tion higher than 180° east or west, since distance 
is measured only one-half around the earth from 
the meridian taken as a basis. Books and maps 
used in the United States indicate distance east 
and west from both Washington, D. C.. and 
Greenwich, England, but a convention held at 
Washington in 1884 decided that the meridian 
of Greenwich, England, should be taken as the 
basis for the world, and that the astronomical 
day should begin at noon from and after Jan. 1, 
1885. Celestial meridians are imaginary circles 
that pass through the poles of heaven and the 
zenith of any locality on the surface of the 
earth. 


MERIMEE 
MÉRIMÉE (må-rê-må'), Prosper, novelist 


and historian, born in Paris, France, Sept. 28, 
1803; died Sept. 23, 1870. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar, but did not practice his 
profession. In 1830 he entered the government 
service, holding various positions until 1853, 
when he became a senator of the empire. For 
some time he was instructor of ancient and his- 
torical monuments in France, regarding which 
he published a number of valuable books. His 
“Colomba,” an account of the vendetta of Cor- 
sica, and his “Carmen,” a romance, were widely 
read because of their precision and vividness. 
He is the author of many works in fiction, both 
narrative and dramatic. : 

MERINO (mé-ré’néd), a breed of domestic 
sheep, originally reared in Spain, but now ac- 
climated in North America, Australia, and other 
grand divisions. This grade of sheep is noted 
for its excellent wool. It has long legs, is rath- 
er small in size, and its flesh is not highly es- 
teemed. The males are horned and somewhat 
larger than the females. 

MERIVALE (mér’i-val), Charles, historian, 
born in London, England, March 8, 1808; died 
Dec. 27, 1893. He was the son of John Herman 
Merivale (1779-1844), a noted English scholar 
and translator, graduated from Cambridge in 
1830, and afterward became a tutor and fellow 
at that institution. Later he was ordained as 
minister, became a preacher of the university, 
and in 1869 was made dean of Ely. He was 
chaplain to the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons for some time. His publications include 
“Fall of the Roman Empire,” “Conversion of 
the Northern Nations,” and “General History of 
Rome.” His brother, Herman Merivale, was 
born in 1806; died Feb. 9, 1874. He is noted as 
an author and statesman. He graduated at Ox- 
ford in 1832, where he was appointed professor 
of political economy in 1837, and served a num- 
ber of years as secretary for the colonies and 
for India. He wrote “Colonization and Colo- 
nies,” “Historical Study,” and “Life of Sir Hen- 
ry Lawrence.” 

MERLIN (mér’lin), a bird of the falcon 
family, differing from the genus Falco aesalon 
in having longer and more slender tarsi and 
toes. It is bold in habits and from ten to twelve 
inches in length. The color of the males is 
somewhat variegated, having a bluish-gray tail, 
reddish-brown feathers on the back of the neck, 
bluish-gray on the head, and reddish-yellow on 
the breast and lower parts. The females are 
uniformly of a bluish-ash color. The merlin 
builds its nest on the ground and is sometimes 
used in hawking larks, quails, partridges, and 
other small game. Several species have been 
described. The common merlin of Europe re- 
sembles the American pigeon hawk. 

MERLIN, Ambrosius, an ancient prophet of 
Wales, supposed to have lived in the 5th cen- 
tury. An account of him is given by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who credits him with having 
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been an adviser of King Arthur. He is men- 
tioned in numerous poems from the time of 
Spenser to that of Tennyson, the latter mention- 
ing him in his “Idylls of the King.” A collec- 
tion of prophecies attributed to him have been 
published in German and French. 

MERMAID (mér’mad), a fabulous marine 
creature, having the upper half of the body like 
that of a woman and the lower like a fish. It 
is associated with the merman, the male cor- 
responding to the mermaid. These beings are 
represented as having their home in the sea. 
They are described in the legends of Northern 
Europe and of other regions, and have entered 
extensively into poetry. It is thought that the 
dugong, a sea mammal, has been observed in its 
characteristic habit of holding its young while 
suckling at its breast and displaying its fishlike 
tail when diving, and thus gave rise to many of 
the early legends. Mermaids are frequently rep- 
resented in paintings in the attitude of combing 
their long and beautiful hair while seated on a 
rock amid the dashing waves, and stories tell of 
their forming marriages with men, remaining 
faithful wives and mothers. In some of the 
legends it is represented that they live for a 
time on land and afterward entice their hus- 
bands to occupy ocean homes in unison with 
them. Many of the early traditions and legends 
are very beautiful and teach lessons of devotion 
and faithfulness quite as distinctly as the tradi- 
tions and folklore of heroes and early myths. 

MEROVINGIANS (mér-6-vin'ji-anz), the 
name derived from Merwig, who was King of 
the western Franks from 448 to 457. He is the 
founder of the Merovingian dynasty. This dy- 
nasty was the first of the Germanic kings in 
Gaul and was succeeded by the Carlovingian dy- 
nasty in 752. The latter was founded by Pip- 
pin the Short. Clovis was the grandson of 
Merwig and became the first Christian sovereign 
of the Franks, and Dagobert is noted as one of 
the most successful of the dynasty. 

MERRILL (mér'ril), a city in Wisconsin, 
county seat of Lincoln County, on the Wis- 
consin River, sixteen miles above Wausau. It 
is on the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul 
Railroad and is a market for lumber and farm 
produce. The principal buildings include the 
high school, the public library, the opera house, 
and many churches. Among the manufactures 
are clothing, lumber products, machinery, flour, 
cigars, utensils, and ironware. It has systems 
of sewerage and waterworks. Merrill was set- 
tled in 1875 and incorporated in 1880. Popula- 
tion, 1905, 9,197; in 1910, 8,689, 

MERRIMAC (mér’ri-mak), a river of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. It is formed by 
the confluence of the Winnipiseogee and Pemi- 
gewasset rivers at Franklin, N. H., flows almost 
due south into Massachusetts, thence has a 
northeasterly course, and discharges into the 
Atlantic Ocean near Newburyport. It is navi- 
gable to Haverhill, about sixteen miles. The 
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Merrimac is noted for its important fisheries 
and supplies an abundance of water power. 
Among the thriving cities on its banks in New 
Hampshire are Concord, Manchester, and Nash- 
ua. The cities in Massachusetts include Lowell 
and Lawrence. 

MERRIMAC, the name of a collier sunk by 
Lieutenant Hobson on June 3, 1908, at Santiago 
de Cuba with the view of making it impossible 
for the Spanish fleet to escape. Those on the 
vessel were captured and held prisoners by the 
Spaniards until July 6. This vessel was named 
after the Merrimac, a famous frigate of the 
Civil War. The latter had been abandoned by 
the Federals on Hampton Roads, but was re- 
constructed and renamed the Virginia by the 
Confederates. At Newport News it destroyed 
the Congress and the Cumberland, but was at- 
tacked by the Monitor on March 9, 1862, and 
was compelled to withdraw. In May of the 
same year the vessel was destroyed by the Con- 
federates shortly before they evacuated Nor- 
folk. See Monitor. 

MERRITT (mér’rit), Wesley, soldier, born 
in New York City, June 16, 1836. He graduated 
from the West Paint Military Academy in 1860, 
entered the service with the rank of brevet sec- 
ond lieutenant, and was assigned with his regi- 
ment to Utah in 1861. Subsequently he served 
with distinction in the Virginia campaign and 
rose to the rank of brevet major general, this 
promotion being accorded to him on account of 
bravery at the Battle of Gettysburg. In the 
Shenandoah campaign he took part in the battles 
of Cedar Creek, Winchester, and Fisher’s Hill, 
and in 1865 became major general. General 
Grant appointed him as one of three commis- 
sioners to arrange the terms of capitulation and 
receive the surrender of the army of northern 
Virginia, and in 1866 he was mustered out of 
the volunteer service. In 1882 he was chosen 
superintendent of the Military Academy at West 
Point. He became major general of the regular 
army in 1885, and in 1898 was assigned to the 
new military department of the Pacific and the 
Philippines. In June, 1898, he sailed for Manila, 
and in August of the same year proceeded to 
Paris for the purpose of conferring with the 
American members of the peace commission. 
He retired with the rank of major general in 
1900. His service in every public relation was 
efficient. He is recognized as an able military 
leader of the United States. He died Dec. 3, 1910. 

MERRY DEL VAL, Rafael, cardinal and 
statesman, born in London, England, Oct. 10, 
1865. He studied in his native city and at Brus- 
sels, and acquired ability to speak the English, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish. Leo 
XIII. called him to fill important positions at 
the Vatican in 1892, where he exercised a wide 
influence as a statesman. In 1897 he visited Can- 
ada on an important diplomatic mission. Pius 
X. made him pontifical secretary of state in 
1903. 
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MERSEY (mér’zi), a river of England, hav- 
ing its source by a union of the Etherow and 
Goyt in Derbyshire, and flowing, after a course 
of seventeen miles, into the Irish Sea near Liv- 
erpool. It courses through a fertile country and 
has been made navigable by a canal to Manches- 
ter. A tunnel passing under it connects Liver- 
pool with Birkenhead. Sandbars at the mouth 
of the river were removed in 1895, and it is now 
possible for large vessels to enter the river when 
at low-water mark. The entire length is 68 
miles. 

MERTHYR-TYDFIL (mér’thér-tid’fil), a 
city of Glamorgan County, Wales, on the Taff 
River, 24 miles north of Cardiff. It has exten- 
sive railroad connections and is important prin- 
cipally on account of its extensive coal and iron 
mines. The streets are improved by paving, 
electric lighting, and waterworks. It is the 
seat of many important educational institutions 
and numerous churches. It has a large export 
and import trade. Population, 1911, 80,999. 

MERV (mérf), an oasis of Asia, located in 
Turkestan, near the northeastern boundary of 
Persia. It is watered by the Murghab River, is 
sixty miles in length and forty in width, and has 
been improved by vast irrigation canals con- 
structed under Russian supervision. The cli- 
mate is favorable to the production of cotton, 
sugar, silk, wheat, and many varieties of fruit. 
Among the manufactures are cotton, woolen, 
and silk fabrics, carpets, and utensils. Domes- 
tic animals, such as cattle, horses, camels, and 
sheep, are reared. Considerable interest is tak- 
en in the mining of silver. General Skobeleff 
captured the oasis in 1881 and since 1883 it has 
been Russian territory. A railway line has been 
built across Merv, which extends from the Cas- 
pian Sea to within a short distance of Chinese 
territory. Merv is the principal town. It is lo- 
cated on the railway line and river and has im- 
portant trade and manufacturing facilities. The 
inhabitants consist largely of Mongols, Arabs, 
Turkomans, and Russians. Merv, the capital, in 
1915, had a population of 9,345. 

MESENTERY (més’én-tér-}), the broad 
double fold of the peritoneum, by which the 
small intestine is attached to the spinal column. 
It incloses the nerves and blood vessels that 
supply the intestines. Between its folds are nu- 
merous lacteals and lymphatics as well as the 
ganglia known as the mesenteric glands. These 
glands are about the size of an almond and num- 
ber from 100 to 150. The mesentery extends 
nearly the entire length of the intestine and is 
nearly four inches wide. 

MESHED (mésh’éd), or Meshid, a city of 
northeastern Persia, capital of the province of 
Khorassan. It is celebrated as the sacred city 
of the Shiites, an important sect of Moham- 
The city has one of the most noted 
mosques of the Moslem world, is surrounded by 
a wall, and has several sepulchers, among them 
those of Nadir Shah, Haroun-al-Raschid, and 
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the Persian poet Firdusi. It is the seat of many 
schools, several minor mosques, public build- 
ings, and a number of theological and secular 
colleges. The manufactures include clothing, 
jewelry, silk and cotton goods, rugs, velvets, 
carpets, sword blades, cutlery, and utensils. It 
has an important cverland trade, being con- 
nected by caravan routes with Khiva, Bokhara, 
Herat, and Kerman. In its vicinity are pro- 
ductive turquoise mines. Population, 63,500. 

MESMER (més’mér), Friedrich Anton, em- 
inent physician, born near Constance, Switzer- 
land, May 23, 1734; died March 5, 1815. He 
was of German birth, secured a liberal educa- 
tion, and studied medicine at Vienna, where he 
secured a doctor’s degree. After investigating 
with considerable care the subject of animal 
magnetism, he prepared several papers in rela- 
tion to that subject and became the founder of 
the doctrine of mesmerism. In practicing upon 
patients he at first used magnets, claiming that 
magnetism exercises a marked healing influence 
upon the human organism, but later announced 
that there is sufficient magnetism in animal bod- 
ies to conduct healing operations. His first 
treatise on the subject was published in 1775. 
Three years later he settled temporarily at 
Paris, where he practiced the healing art with 
considerable success, and was offered a large 
compensation and an annual pension to instruct 
students at a hospital, but he preferred to keep 
his methods secret. Shortly after the French 
government appointed a commission to inves- 
tigate his method, Benjamin Franklin serving 
as one of the commissioners. The report pub- 
lished was unfavorable to Mesmer, whereby he 
lost public confidence, and later returned to 
Switzerland, where he died in comparative ob- 
scurity. 

MESMERISM (méz'mér-iz’m), a name orig- 
inated from Friedrich Anton Mesmer, used to 
describe peculiar conditions produced by one in- 
dividual on the nervous system of another. 
Mesmer believed that the stars exercise an in- 
fluence over man, but later was persuaded to 
produce what he called animal magnetism by 
stroking the bodies of patients, thereby effecting 
peculiar sensations on the nervous system of 
those who came for treatment. In doing so he 
attracted general attention to the arts pursued 
by different individuals in early ages. Many of 
his followers became able to effect similar phe- 
nomena and later he reduced the system to a 
science. Such terms as hypnotism, odylic force, 
electrobiology, and animal magnetism imply 
practically the same art as mesmerism and are 
effected in substantially the same manner. 
Among the conditions necessary are that the 
person to be mesmerized gaze fixedly at some 
bright object, or at some individual, and that 


the hands of the mesmerizer be passed over him ` 


according to some fixed rule, or by having the 
eyes fixed steadily on some object and the op- 
erator completing the operation by breathing 
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on the person. The patient is caused by these 
means to pass into a state resembling sleep and 
while thus affected he remains unconscious. 

Various stages in mesmerism are recognized, 
the highest being the state of muscular rigidity. 
During such a state the muscles are set rigidly 
as in a severe case of catalepsy, and the patient 
may be lifted by taking hold of his feet and 
head, the muscular rigidity holding the body in 
a horizontal position. When in this state, the 
patient is devoid of sensation and is insensible 
to pain, but during a state of being slightly 
hypnotized he may be made to imagine various 
things, such as believing himself a different in- 
dividual, seeing peculiar things, feeling uncom- 
mon sensations, or smelling peculiar odors. 
Mesmerism has been successfully employed as a 
therapeutic agent in various diseases, especially 
in sleeplessness and several others resulting from 
nervous derangement. Some have gone so far 
as to profess that they possess power to com- 
municate with persons at a distance, to forecast 
the future, and to produce various other phe- 
nomena. However, these claims must be taken 
with some allowance. Phenomena of a similar 
character are attributed by some to spiritualism, 
by others to clairvoyance, and still others to 
mind reading. 

The theories of spiritualism attribute the vari- 
ous phenomena of mesmerism to spiritual influ- 
ences, while clairvoyance is held to be a nat- 
ural trance condition, thus differing from the 
artificially induced mesmerism or hypnotism. 
Mind reading in the ordinary instances of con- 
tact is usually explained by muscle reading, but 
in cases of absence it is attributed to spiritual 
influences. Odylic forces is a term applied by 
Baron von Reichenbach to influences which he 
claimed exist, and by reason of them mesmeric 
and kindred phenomena are to be explained. 
Electrobiology attributes them to electricity pro- 
duced in the body. Many scientific investiga- 
tions have been made in recent years, especially 
of the art known as hypnotism, and much at- 
tention has been directed to it and kindred sub- 
jects at accredited institutions. Dr. Heidenhain, 
of Breslau, Germany, is one of the most emi- 
nent men of recent times to give the subject at- 
tention. In his work, known as “Animal Mag- 
netism,” he expresses the view that mesmeric 
and similar influences are brought about by pro- 
ducing temporary suspension of the brain forces 
that control voluntary motion, and that when 
such control is suspended it is possible to influ- 
ence the senses so that involuntary movements 
may be produced. 

MESOPOTAMIA (més-é-pé-ta’mi-a), the 
name applied anciently to the region between 
the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, but at present 
it is used by Asiatic people to designate only the 
northern part. Anciently the entire region was 
associated with the monarchies of Babylonia and 
Assyria, when it was improved extensively by 
irrigation and navigation canals. The soil is 
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naturally fertile, but the limited amount of rain- 
fall renders it unproductive unless artificially 
watered, and on that account it is used at pres- 
ent principally for pastoral purposes. The en- 
tire region includes about 54,500 square miles. 
After its conquest by the Turks, in 1515, the 
systems of irrigation were interfered with to 
some extent, on account of which much of it has 
fallen back to its original barren state. The 
principal industry is the rearing of sheep, cam- 
els, goats, and cattle, but in some localities the 
cultivation of tobacco, cotton, millet, barley, 
wheat, hemp, and fruits is the leading industry. 
Nineveh and Harran were among the ancient 
cities. The region passed successively under 
the dominion of Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
Greece, Rome, and Arabia. At present it is a 
part of the Turkish Empire. 

MESOZOIC (més-6-z6’'ik), the name com- 
monly applied to the geological period between 
the Paleozoic and the Cenozoic. The epoch is 
sometimes termed the Secondary period. It in- 
cludes the age of reptiles. The rocks are known 
as Triassic, Oolitic, and Cretaceous. 

MESQUITE (més-ké’té), a small shrub or 
tree native to North America, allied to the aca- 
cia. In some localities it is known as the honey 
pod and the honey locust. The seeds are eaten 
and the pods are used for stock food and for 
making a drink. In size the mesquite varies 
from a small thorny shrub to a widely branching 
tree fully fifty feet high. The wood is used as 
fuel and in some places for posts and building. 
The bark and wood are rich in tannic acid, 
hence are of value in tanning hides. Many re- 
gions of Texas, California, and Mexico have 
mesquite trees. Related species are found in 
some parts of South America, especially in Chile 
and Argentina. 

A number of tufted grasses are known as 
mesquite. They are abundant in the southwest- 
ern part of the United States, where they are 
of much value for grazing. Since mesquite does 
not grow tall, it is seldom cut for hay, but it 
matures standing, hence furnishes excellent fod- 
der late in the fall and during the winter, un- 
less rotted by rains. 

MESSENIA (més-sé’ni-a), or Messena, a 
region of ancient Greece, in the southwestern 
part of the Peloponnesus, famous fer its fertility 
and production of wheat. In the early history 
of Europe it possessed great opulence and pow- 
er. but was vanquished by two wars with Sparta, 
known as the Messenian wars, the first of which 
took place from 743 to 724 B. c. and the second 
from 685 to 668 B. c. Both wars terminated in 
defeat to the Messenians, after which they emi- 
grated largely to Sicily, and from them the pres- 
ent Messina received its name. Messenia is now 
the name of a Grecian nomarchy, which has an 
area of 1,225 square miles and a population of 
196.350. 

MESSIAH (més-si’a), a term identical with 
the Greek word Christos, meaning the Anointed. 
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Its equivalent, as for instance the Hebrew 
mashiackh, was applied to various gifted lead- 
ers of different nations, both Jewish and Gen- 
tile, especially those anointed with holy oil and 
whose reign was marked with the greatest pros- 
perity. The prophet Daniel mentions a Messiah 
who was to appear and rebuild Jerusalem, but 
the city was to be destroyed by foreign invaders, 
The Jews applied the messianic prophecies as 
foretelling of a temporal king, who they thought 
would rise to liberate them from the oppression 
of foreigners. Jesus Christ affirmed himself to 
be the Messiah of Daniel’s prophecy, and espe- 
cially declared that the kingdom of God, based 
upon the truth taught by him, shall never be de- 
stroyed. All Christendom has acknowledged the 
claim, but according to Jewish belief the Mes- 
siah is still to be expected. 

MESSINA (més-sé’na), a city of Sicily, cap- 
ital of a province of the same name, on the 
Strait of Messina, 59 miles northeast of Catania. 
It has a beautiful location, is well built, and con- 
tains a number of modern municipal improve- 
ments. The railroad conveniences and the com- 
modious harbor have been instrumental in de- 
veloping a large trade. Fully 3,650 vessels en- 
ter its harbor annually. The manufactures in- 
clude principally silk, cotton, and woolen goods, 
clothing, hardware, machinery, coral products, 
and fruit essences. It has a large trade in fresh 
and salt fish, fruit, pottery, cereals, and mer- 
chandise. The city has good schools, a cathe- 
dral founded in 1098, and a university estab- 
lished in 1548. The university has a library of 
60,000 volumes and is supplemented by a num- 
ber of academies, seminaries, and colleges. Em- 
igrants from Messenia founded the city in 732 
B. C. Subsequently it passed into possession of 
the Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, Normans, 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans. In 1861 it was 
made a part of Italy. Several severe earth- 
quakes damaged it severely, particularly in 1908, 
when the larger part of its business section and 
many lives were destroyed. Population, 1916, 
152,468. 

MESSINA, Strait of, a narrow channel be- 
tween Sicily and Italy, connecting the Ionian 
and the Tyrrhenian seas. It is from two to 
twelve miles wide and twenty-six miles long. 
At some places it is very deep. The tide is 
irregular and the current is swift, hence navi- 
gation is somewhat dangerous. Messina and 
Reggio, two important ports, are located, re- 
spectively, on its western and eastern shores. 
Both were greatly damaged by an earthquake 
in 1908. See Scylla and Charybdis. 

META (mia’ta), a river of South America, 
which has its source in the Andean Mountains. 
It flows northeast a distance of 700 miles and 
joins the Orinoco in Venezuela. The larger 
portion of its course is through Colombia. The 
valley of the Meta is noted for its fertility and 
luxuriant vegetation. 


METALLURGY (mét’gl-lir-jy), the art of 
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economically extracting metals from ores, in- 
cluding smelting, reducing, refining, alloying, 
and kindred processes. The methods employed 
in extracting metals from ores differ somewhat. 
Various metals are found in a pure state. Such 
is the case with gold, silver, platinum, and many 
others, when they are said to be virgin or na- 
tive, and are washed in troughs to separate them 
from other substances. This process was em- 
ployed quite generally in early mining in Cali- 
fornia, Australia, and, Alaska, but in the larger 
mining enterprises the metals are found mostly 
in combination with various ores, such as chlo- 
rine, oxygen, sulphur, and others, and to se- 
cure the ores it is necessary to employ vast 
boring machinery and powerful explosives. 

After being brought to the surface, the ores 
are taken to a crushing mill, where they are 
ground by large rollers into small particles, and 
afterward the different metallic substances are 
separated by machinery. In some localities the 
stamping mills are used instead of crushing 
rollers to reduce the ore to fine particles, which 
is usually the method of treating tin ores, as 
they need to be reduced to a fine powder. In 
stamping mills heavy pieces of iron are lifted to 
some height above the ores, which, in falling by 
their own weight, crush the substances like 
hammers. After the ore has been reduced to a 
state sufficiently fine, it is sifted on a jigging 
sieve to separate the finer portions that include 
the more valuable metals, and these portions are 
next washed in water. It is apparent that the 
heavier metals will sink more quickly than the 
lighter; thus, the more valuable form a layer 
at the bottom of the water, while the lighter 
and less valuable make up a layer at the top. 
The latter are raked off, while the lower and 
purer are ready for smelting, a process of cal- 
cination or roasting by which volatile constitu- 
ents are expelled. 

Gold and silver ores are sometimes treated 
by a process known as amalgamation, in which 
these metals are dissolved out by mercury and 
are afterward separated from the amalgam by 
distillation. In the cyanide process, which is 
used for low grade ores, the ores are crushed 
and treated by a solution of cyanogen and after- 
ward the metals are secured by various proc- 
esses. Lately electrolysis has been adopted ex- 
tensively in metallurgy, the process of treating 
the ores being somewhat similar to the essentials 
of electrotyping. Various other methods are in 
use, depending upon the kind and character of 
the ores in which the metals are found. 

METALS, the elementary substances that 
form a base by combining with oxygen, and 
which are distinguished by chemists from other 
elementary substances known as metallotds, or 
nonmetals. It is difficult to form a definition 
that embraces all the metals and excludes all 
nonmetallic substances, for the reason that the 
two classes approach each other by various char- 
acteristics in which the marks of distinction be- 
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come peculiarly imperceptible. Chemists usu- 
ally place fourteen elements in the list of non- 
metallic substances. These include one liquid, 
five gases, and eight that form solids at ordi- 
nary temperatures, as follows: oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, phos- 
phorus, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, car- 
bon, boron, and silicon. However, hydrogen is 
considered a metal by some chemists, since it is 
chemically similar to the metals in its nature. 

Among the principal characteristic properties 
of metals are opacity, metallic luster, solidity, 
except mercury at ordinary temperatures, insol- 
ubility in water, capability of forming salts when 
in a state of oxide, and the capacity of conduct- 
ing heat and electricity. Many metals possess 
a ductility sufficient to admit them to be drawn 
out into wires, while some have a malleability 
that renders them capable of being rolled or 
beaten into thin sheets. Chemists usually regard 
48 elements as metals, which they divide into 
the light and heavy classes, and according to 
this classification there are various subdivisions. 
The light metals are subdivided as follows: true 
earth metals—aluminum, cerium, didymium, er- 
bium, glucinum, lanthanum, terbium, thorium, 
zirconium; alkaline earth metals—barium, calci- 
um, magnesium, strontium; and alkali metals— 
caesium, lithium, potassium, rubidium, sodium. 
The following is a subdivision of the heavy met- 
als: metals whose oxide may be reduced by heat 
—gold, iridium, mercury, osmium, platinum, pal- 
ladium, rhodium, ruthenium, silver; metals 
whose oxide forms weak bases—arsenic, anti- 
mony, columbium or niobium, molybdenum, tan- 
talum, titanium, tin, tungsten, vanadium; and 
metals whose oxides form powerful bases— 
bismuth, cadmium, cobalt, copper, chromium, 
iron, lead, manganese, nickel, thallium, uranium, 
zinc. 

Besides the 48 named, there are several others 
regarded metals by some writers, but which 
have not been included. The ancients knew of 
only six metals, the list including gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron, and lead, and their properties 
gave shape to the idea of a metal. Owing to 
the fluidity of mercury, it was not originally ac- 
cepted as a metal, but, when it was found 
that it is hard and malleable in a frozen condi- 
tion, its metallic property was admitted. In 
later times the isolation of the bases of the 
alkaline earths introduced among the metals ele- 
ments that were not heavy, so that an exact 
scientific definition became impossible. Besides, 
several metals discovered in recent times exist 
in such small quantities that they are detected 
only by spectrum analysis, and it is quite likely 
that others will be added to the recognized list 
of metals. The different classes of metals unite 
with sulphur, oxygen, and chlorine, thus forming 
sulphides, oxides, and chlorides. Numerous 
combinations are possible wtih iodine, flourine, 
and bromine. 
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fik), a term applied in geology to rocks origi- 
nally deposited in layers, but afterward so 
changed by the action of heat as to lose all 
traces of stratification. Metamorphism is caused 
by heat acting under pressure in the presence 
of moisture, and consists principally of a rear- 
rangement in the chemical constituents of the 
rocks. Most of the metamorphic rocks are non- 
fossiliferous, but in some species all the traces 
of fossils have not been destroyed. They occur 
in various periods and consist principally of 
gneiss, schist, eurite, serpentine, quartz rock, 
clay slate, and crystalline limestone. Some of 
the metamorphic rocks have lost all traces of 
stratification, though others show evidences of 
having been formed by sedimentary deposits. 
METAMORPHOSIS (mét-a-m6r’fé-sis), a 
transformation in the character, structure, form, 
or shape of anything. It is applied in ento- 
mology to the series of transformations which 
insects undergo in their process of development 
from the egg to full maturity. In zodlogy the 
term has reference to the changes that take place 
from the time that an animal is excluded from 
the ovum or egg until sexual maturity is at- 
tained. In chemistry it refers to the chemical 
action caused by the presence of a peculiar sub- 
stance, as a ferment, resulting in the decomposi- 
tion of a compound. In botany it is applied 
to the modification of one organ into another, 
as petals into stamens and stamens into pistils. 
METAPHOR (miét’a-fér), a figure of speech 
in which one object is likened to another. It 
is used for the purpose of implying that char- 
acteristics possessed by the one to which it 
properly belongs are possessed in at least some 
measure by the person or object to which 
it is applied. In the expression used by the 
Psalmist describing God’s law as “a light to my 
feet and a lamp to my path,” the use of meta- 
phors is finely illustrated. The expressions “He 
was a lion in the fight” and “That man is a fox” 
take advantage of metaphor. In the expressions 
“He fought like a lion” and “That man is like 
a fox” similies are used, a simile differing from 
a metaphor in that a word of likeness is al- 
ways expressed in the former. 
METAPHYSICS (mét-a-fiz’iks), a term 
first applied by Aristotle to a group of philo- 
sophical dissertations of which the ultimate 
principles of being, the science of the first prin- 
ciples of knowing, and the knowledge of God, 
as the prime cause of all things, were made the 
basis. The term is now employed to designate 
the science which treats of subjects that are in- 
capable of being dealt with by physical re- 
search. In this acceptation it embraces that 
branch of philosophy which deals with the con- 
ceptions or principles at the basis of all phe- 
nomena, including being, substance, time, motion, 
space, reality, change, tdentity, difference, cause, 
and many others. Metaphysics is now divided 
into general and special. General metaphysics, 
or ontology, relates to the science of being in 
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general. Special metaphysics, or pneumatology, 
embraces natural theology; rational cosmology, 
the science of the origin and order of the world; 
and rational psychology,. which treats of the. 
nature, faculties, and laws of the human mind. 
See Psychology. 

METCALF, Victor Howard, public man, 
born at Utica, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1853. He gradu- 
ated at the Utica Free Academy and at the 
Yale Law School. In 1876 he was admitted to 
the bar. For some time he practiced his pro- 
fession in his native city, but removed to Cali- 
fornia in 1881, where he was a member of the 
law firm of Metcalf and Metcalf. He served 
as a Republican in Congress for three terms, 
but resigned in 1894 to become Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

METCHNIKOFF (méch’ni-kdf), Iliya, em- 
bryologist, born in the province of Kharkov, 
Russia, May 15, 1845. He studied in his native 
city and subsequently took advanced courses in 
the universities of Giessen and Munich. In 
1870 he became professor of zodlogy at Odessa, 
but resigned in 1882 to make private researches 
a direct object. The following year he pub- 
lished a treatise on the intracellular digestion 
of invertebrates, having special reference to 
polyps and sponges. In 1892 he was given an 
important position at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris and in 1895 was made director of this 
institution, succeeding Pasteur at the time of his 
death. Besides contributing to scientific jour- 
nals, he published “Examination of Intracellu- 
lar Digestion of Invertebrates” and contributed 
to “Virchow’s Archive of Pathological Anatomy 
and Physiology.” He died July 15, 1916. 

METEOR (mé@'té-ér), a small particle of 
matter that is thought to have its origin in dis- 
integrated comets and moves around the sun in 
an orbit of its own. It is thought that there 
are many millions of meteors promiscuously dis- 
tributed through space. They are variously 
known as shooting stars, aérolites, fireballs, me- 
teoric stones, meteorolites, and falling stars. 
However, our knowledge of these bodies is con- 
fined to the relatively few which collide with 
the earth, or pass through the earth’s atmos- 
phere. When moving through space, their ap- 
pearance is that of dark bodies, but, when com- 
ing in contact with the atmosphere, they become 
suddenly converted into heat by the friction re- 
sulting from passing swiftly through it. Gen- 
erally the entire meteor is vaporized by the 
friction, the exterior being brushed off by the 
air as soon as melted, often leaving a visible 
train in the sky. 

Meteors rarely appear more than 100 miles 
above the surface of the earth, and generally 
become dissipated before coming within 25 miles 
of the surface. It is certain that the speed with 
which they pass through space is controlled by 
the sun, for the reason that this speed is com- 
parable with the speed of the earth round the 
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sun. It has been well .established that meteors 
have regular orbits and that they originate from 
comets, this being demonstrated by groups of 
meteors that exist where formerly comets 
moved in fixed orbits. These meteors now travel 
in the same track, a fact especially true of 
Swift’s comet, known since 1862, when it was 
established conclusively that meteors now oc- 
cupy the orbit of that comet. Meteors consist 
of various known chemical elements. About 
one-third of all the elemental substances found 
in the earth’s crust have been discovered, among 
them iron, sulphur, sodium, calcium, chlorine, 
carbon, and many others. Those that fall usu- 
ally abound in stone, but in some instances there 
is a mixture of stone and iron, and in rare cases 
iron predominates. The fall of a meteor is 
accompanied by a peculiar noise as it passes 
through the air, and an explosion frequently re- 
sults when it reaches the ground. At night 
and sometimes in daytime a long train of light 
is seen to follow its trail. 





WILLAMETTE METEORITE. 


The most remarkable meteor observed in re- 
cent times fell in Iowa on May 10, 1879, in the 
vicinity of Storm Lake, the heaviest stone 
weighing 437 pounds. A meteor found in Texas 
weighs 1,635 pounds and is now a part of the 
Yale collection. A meteor weighing 1,400 
pounds, now at the United States National Mu- 
seum, Washington, was found near Tucson, 
Ariz., and one in the Amherst collection, taken 
from Colorado, weighs 435 pounds. The fa- 
mous Willamette Meteorite, now in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, was found in Oregon. Remarkable me- 
teors fell in Alsace in 1492, in Normandy in 
1803, and in New York in 1860. Showers of 
meteors occur most frequently in August and 
November. The Leonides group of meteors, 
which is calculated to have a revolution around 
the sun every 33 years, is seen in November. 
It appeared with unusual brilliancy on Novem- 
ber 13, 1833, and again in 1866, but in 1899 it 
was less brilliant. Many other groups of me- 
teors exist, the most important being the Lyraids, 
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that appear in April; the Pagasids and Perseids, 
in August; the Andromeds, in November; and 
the Orionids, in October and November. As- 
tronomers have estimated the number of mete- 
ors that traverse the atmosphere daily, includ- 
ing only those that are large enough to be vis- 
ible to the naked eye on a-dark clear night, at 
no less than 7,500,000. 

METEOROLOGY (mé-té-ér-dl’d-gy), the 
science or department of natural philosophy that 
treats of the phenomena of the atmosphere. It 
relates especially to weather and climate, traces 
their relations to each other, and investigates 
the laws by which they are governed. This 
branch of study has come down from remote 
antiquity, but it did not take on its present ex- 
tensive form and utility until the construction 
of telegraphic communication. Observations of 
weather and climate were made by the early 
Egyptians, whose general discoveries were gath- 
ered by Aristotle and published in connection 
with his own observations. Later Theophras- 
tus, a pupil of Aristotle, classified many of the 
accepted signs that indicate stability or changes 
of weather and give evidence of approaching 
rain and storm. When such instruments as the 
thermometer, barometer, and hydrometer were 
invented, great strides of progress were made 
in meteorology, which, together with extensive 
explorations of the continents and oceans, facil- 
itated the publication of observations that soon 
reduced the study to a science. When printing 
was invented, reports of the climatic conditions 
of different countries began to be published, and 
with the construction of telegraphic and tele- 
phonic communication it became possible to 
communicate impending changes of weather and 
climatic conditions to remote localities, thus fur- 
nishing security against many of the damaging 
effects of tornadoes on land and sea. 

Societies for the investigation of laws that 
regulate meteorological variations were formed 
in the early part of the last century, and toward 
the latter half of that century many of the lead- 
ing governments began to establish public ob- 
servatories. Since all the climatic phenomena 
are due to the action of the sun, but are vari- 
ously affected by the altitude, size of land 
masses, proximity to the sea, winds, and char- 
acter of the soil, it has been the purpose to make 
observations in relation to the various charac- 
teristics of weather and climate in different lo- 
calities at the same time, and to make a record 
of variations at different times in the same local- 
ity. The former serve to secure intelligence re- 
garding changes in the weather generally, while 
the latter aids in obtaining knowledge of the 
mean average rainfall and temperature of par- 
ticular places. Many countries have taken spe- 
cial means to study the direction, locality, and 
probability of winds and to place the results, 
together with other valuable observations, on 
tabulated weather charts and meteorological 
maps. Such charts and maps are generally dis- 
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tributed by the government and are posted daily 
in public places. 

Benjamin Franklin was among the first to 
make careful observations of meteorological 
phenomena in America. He was one of the 
earliest to call attention to the fact that storms 
of the northern states come largely from a 
westerly direction. Thomas Jefferson began 
taking observations at different points in 1772, 
for which purpose he established several sta- 
tions, the two most important being at Monti- 
cello and Williamsburg, Va. Prior to that ob- 
servations were made in particular localities, 
but Franklin led the way in making simultaneous 
investigations. However, the results were not 
communicated extensively until after the tele- 
graph was invented. The United States Weath- 
er Bureau was originated in 1870 and in 1891 
was placed under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This bureau publishes 
forecasts of the weather twice daily, and causes 
them to be telegraphed to the various stations 
at which signals are displayed for the benefit 
of the public. It issues annually weather maps 
and numerous publications of a varied charac- 
ter. The forecasts made of the weather usu- 
ally extend from 20 to 36 hours in advance. 
Canada and Newfoundland likewise have an 
efficient meteorological service. Observing sta- 
tions are maintained at numerous points in all 
the provinces and in Yukon. 

METER. See Metre. 

METHANE (méth’4n), or Marsh Gas, the 
name of a gas resulting from the decay of vege- 
table matter under water. It is found in the 
stagnant water of marshes, in many coal mines, 
and `. petroleum wells. This gas is colorless 
and odorle. © and when lighted burns «vith a blu- 
ish flame. Explosions of methane in coal banks 
is dangerous to the workmen. A similar gas 
in such places is called fire damp. See Fire 
Damp. 

METHODIST (méth’é-dist), one of the lar- 
gest branches of the Protestant Church. It was 
organized about 1727 at Oxford, England, un- 
der the leadership of George Whitefield and 
John and Charles Wesley. Originally John 

Wesley called those who constituted the church 
the United Society, but students of Oxford orig- 
inated the name Methodist in reference to the 
strict and methodical teaching of Charles Wes- 
ley. The denomination became independent of 
the Church of England in 1784, but even before 
that time promoted missionary work. The first 
society of the Methodist Church in North Amer- 
ica was founded in New York City in 1766 and 
the first conference was held in Philadelphia in 
1773, when 1,106 members attended for general 
deliberation. At a conference in Baltimore. in 
1784, the main body formally adopted the name 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Methodism is at present classified into seven- 
teen denominations. The statistics of 1916 place 
the total membership of the world at over 18,- 
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500,000. While the communicants are widely 
distributed in the grand divisions, they are most 
numerous in the English-speaking countries, 
Among the organizations to promote religious 
influence are the Board of Education, the 
Epworth League, the Woman’s Home and For- 
eign Missionary societies, the Sunday School 
Union, and the Board of Church Extension. 
Many periodicals, institutions of learning, and 
thoroughly organized forces of missionaries are 
maintained. In 1917 there were 1,079,892 Meth- 
odists in Canada and they had 3,850 churches. 
The United States in the same year had 7,500,- 
000, of which about half belonged to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The Methodist denom- 
inations of the United States are the most nu- 
merous among the Protestants. In 1917 the to- 
tal membership was reported at 6,875,500, when 
they had 43,000 ministers and 63,500 churches. 
This total included 3,850,000 members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which is the 
strongest body, and 2,150,000 communicants of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In the 
same year the Methodist Protestant Church had 
190,000 communicants. Other denominations in- 
clude the Free Methodists, the Primitive Meth- 
odists, the African Methodists, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and the Congregational Methodists. 

METHUEN (mé-thi’en), a town of Massa- 
chusetts, in Essex County, two miles northwest 
of Lawrence. It is on the Spicket River and on 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. It has the 
Nevins Memorial Library and a number of fine 
schools and churches. The manufactures in- 
clude boots and shoes, cotton and woolen goods, 
machinery, cordage, and hats. An electric rail- 
way system connects it with neighboring cities. 
Methuen was settled in 1641 and incorporated 
as a town in 1725. Population, 1910, 11,448. 

METHUEN (me-théo’én), Paul Sanford, 
general, born at Corsham Court, England, Sept. 
1, 1845. He studied at Eton and became lieu- 
tenant of the Scots Guards in 1864. Subsequent- 
ly he served in Western Africa against the 
Ashantees, was connected four years with the 
diplomatic service in Berlin, and in 1881 be- 
came assistant quartermaster general for the 
home district. He was transferred to Egypt in 
1882 and was quartermaster general in Bechuan- 
aland in 1884. In the beginning of the war 
against the Boers he was sent with a division 
of Buller’s army to relieve Kimberley, but was 
wounded at the Modder River, and on Nov. 30, 
1899, was defeated at Magersfontein with a loss 
of about 1,000 men. In June, 1900, he operated 
with Lord Roberts against Pretoria and in 
March, 1902, was captured near Lichtenburg by 
a detachment of the Boers under General De la 
Rey. 

METHYL ALCOHOL (méth’él). See Al- 
cohol. 

METONIC CYCLE (mé-tin’ik si’k’l), a 
cycle of nineteen years invented by Meton, a 
Greek astronomer, who flourished at Athens 
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about 432 B. c. The year of this cycle consists 
of 235 lunar months, or 6,940 days, after which 
space of time the new moon occurs on the same 
day of the year on which it occurred at the be- 
ginning of the cycle. The eclipses may be reck- 
oned in about the same order. Time was reck- 
oned by the Greeks in lunar months, the year 
consisting of 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 
33.3 seconds, and upon this system of calcula- 
tion depended the recurrence of many religious 
festivals and rites. However, some of the rites 
were fixed upon the recurrence of the seasons, 
hence they sought to bring their year in ac- 
cord with the solar year, which consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds. Cer- 
tain inaccuracies in their calculations were after- 
ward corrected by Callippus in the 4th century 
B. C. The golden number, which is indicated 
in most of the modern almanacs, is the number 
of any year in the cycle. In the Gregorian cal- 
endar the golden number of any year is reck- 
oned from 1 B. c., since a new moon occurred in 
January 1 of that year. The golden number of 
any year may be found by adding one to the 
year and dividing the sum by 19, the remainder 
being the golden number. If the year plus 1 
is divisible by 19 without a remainder, the year 
is the last of a cycle and the golden number is 
19. Thus, 10 was the golden number of 1909. 

METONOMY (mé-tdn'i-my), the exchange 
of names between things related. It is a figure 
of speech, consisting in the naming of a thing 
by one of its attributes, as substituting the ma- 
terial for the thing made, or the inventor for 
the thing invented. For example, we say a 
man keeps a good table, or we have read Virgil, 
meaning in the first case that the food is good 
and in the second that we have read the writ- 
ings of Virgil. 

METRE (mé’tér), or Meter, a term used in 
prosody to designate the succession of certain 
groups of syllables. The metre in classic lan- 
guages depended upon the way in which long 
and short syllables succeeded one another, but 
in English the metre depends upon the arrange- 
ment of accented and unaccented syllables. In 
each metre there is one accented syllable and 
one or two unaccented. Metre is also a name 
applied to a metrical measure of length, which 
equals 3.28 feet, or 39.37 inches. 

METRIC SYSTEM (mét’rik), a system of 
measurement adopted in France by a convention 
in 1795. It bases all measures of capacity, 
weight, length, and area upon the value of a 
quadrant of the meridian measured between the 
Equator and the poles. The system is a great 
improvement over all other systems for the rea- 
son that it is purely decimal. It has been 
adopted in many of the European countries for 
all purposes of measurement, and obtains in the 
coinage and money systems of the United States 
and Canada. Though rarely used in ordinary 
business transactions in the United States, it is 
employed extensively by government officials and 
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scientific men. The meter is the standard of 
the metric system, which was supposed to be 
one ten-millionth of the distance from the Equa- 
tor to the Pole, measured on the earth’s sur- 
face at the sea level. It is 39.37 inches long. 
The liter is the unit of measures of capacity, 
both for solids and liquids, and equals the cube 
of one-tenth of a meter, or 61.027 cubic inches, 
or 1.76 pints. The gram is the unit of weight. 
It is equivalent to about 154 grains troy weight, 
and equals the weight of a cubic centimeter of 
distilled water at a temperature of about 39° 
Fahr. The following are the tables: 


LONG orn LINEAR MEASURE. 
10 millimeters (mm).................==1 centimeter (cm) 


10 centimeters. .............+-.s++++.™=1 decimeter (dm) 
10 decimeters..........csee.e00.002s.=1 meter (m) 

10 meters. ........0..e0eecceseeeesees=1 decameter (Dm) 
10 decameters ..............+.+-++s--=1 hectometer (Hm) 


10 hectometers...............+.+++--=1 kilometer (Km) 
10 kilometers........................==1 myriameter (Mm) 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

10 milliliters (ml).................... =1 centiliter (cl) 
10 centiliters................ssseeeee.1 deciliter (dl) 

10 deciliters.... ..cccccecccccccevccess =L] liter (1) 

10 litera. ccccass'cccec cacssccacce cccsee™ 1 decaliter (DD 
10 decaliters...................+s+-+--=1 hectoliters (H1) 
10 hectoliters.......... >... .. =] kiloliter (K1) 


MEASURES OF WEICHT. 

10 milligrams (mg)..................=1 centigram (cg) 
10 centigrams.................+....-.=1 decigram (dg) 
10 decigrams......cccccccsccseccceses=1 gram (g) 
10 QramMs...cccccccsccccscccsccceseess = 1 decagram (Dg) 
10 decagrams.................9....-.=1 hectogram (Hg) 
10 hectograms............. ...==1 kilogram (Kg) 

METRONOME (miét’ré-nédm), an instru- 
ment for denoting the speed at which a musi- 
cal composition is to be performed. It con- 
sists of a pendulum swung on a pivot, below 
which is a fixed weight and above it is a slid- 
ing weight that regulates the velocity of the 
oscillation by the greater or less distance from 
the pivot on which it is adjusted. The motion 
is obtained by clockwork in most instruments, 
but some are impelled by the touch. The in- 
vention of this instrument is ascribed to Johann 
Maelzel (1772-1838), a native of Ratisbon, Ger- 
many. 
METTERNICH (mét’tér-nik), Clemens 
Wenzel Lother, Prince von, Austrian states- 
man, born in Coblentz, Germany, May 15, 1773; 
died at Vienna, June 11, 1859. He descended 
from a distinguished family, was educated at the 
University of Strassburg, and later completed 
a law course at Mentz. In 1798 he attended a 
congress at Rastadt, where he represented the 
German princes, and in 1801 became ambassa- 
dor at Dresden, but was transferred to Berlin 
two years later under an appointment from 
Austria. In 1806 he was appointed ambassador 
to Paris, concluded the Treaty of Fontainebleau 
in 1807, and, when the War of 1809 between 
France and Austria began, he became minister 
of foreign affairs, guiding the course of Austria 
through the difficulties from 1809 until 1813. 
His first acts included a treaty of peace with 
France in 1809 and the negotiation of the mar- 
riage between Napoleon and Maria Louisa of 
Austria. After the French forces were reversed 
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in Austria in 1813, Metternich led the move- 
ment that induced Austria to declare war against 
France, and subsequently concluded the Quad- 
ruple Alliance. In the same year the Emperor 
of Austria created him a prince. In 1815 he 
signed the second Treaty of Paris as Austrian 
plenipotentiary. He was made chancellor in 
1821 and continued to direct in a large measure 
the policy of European powers until in 1848, 
when he was compelled to flee by the revolu- 
tionary movement. England was his place of 
refuge, where he remained until 1851, when he 
returned to Vienna and was shown marked 
honors by the emperor. He continued to exer- 
cise much influence in European affairs until 
his death. 

METZ (miéts), a fortified city in Germany, 
at the confluence of the Seille and the Moselle, 
in the imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. 
It is partly on islands in the two rivers and on 
several railroad and electric railway lines. The 
noteworthy buildings include the Church of 
Saint Vincent, the Gothic cathedral, the Church 
of Saint Constance, the palace of justice, the 
post office, and the central railway station. 
Among the manufactures are leather, cottons, 
hosiery, clothing, silk and woolen goods, musi- 
cal instruments, machinery, toys, and earthen- 
ware. Metz was known as an important town 
during the Roman occupation, became a part of 
Germany by the division of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire, and in 1552 was captured by the French. 
In the Franco-German War of 1870-71 it formed 
the principal stronghold of France on the north- 
eastern boundary. It was held by a large mili- 
tary force under Bazaine, but was captured on 
Oct. 27, 1870, after a siege of the German army, 
when 180,000 men became prisoners of war. 
Since the annexation of Lorraine to Germany, 
Metz has been greatly strengthened as a forti- 
fied city and has developed materially in com- 


mercial and manufacturing enterprises. Popu- 
lation, 1905, 60,419; in 1910, 68,667. 
MEUSE (miz), a river of Europe. It rises 


in the Côte d’Or Mountains of France, thence 
flows northward through Belgium, and, after 
entering the Netherlands, it becomes known as 
the Maas River. The entire course is 565 miles, 
of which 430 miles are navigable, or to Verdun. 
It enters the North Sea by several mouths. 
Many thriving cities are on the river, including 
Rotterdam, Liege, and Sedan. 

MEXICAN WAR, the war between Mexico 
and the United States, which extended from 
April, 1846, to September, 1847. Texas had se- 
ceded from Mexico and applied for annexation 
to the United States, which naturally caused the 
Mexicans to become apprehensive, but the desire 
of the proslavery party to extend the slavery 
territory in the United States had much to do 
with the creation of a hostile feeling between 
the two countries. In 1837 the United States 
recognized Texas as an independent govern- 
ment and it was annexed in 1845, which gave 
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rise to a dispute concerning the boundary be- 
tween Texas and Mexico. Texas, as a state of 
Mexico, had been bounded on the south by the 
Nueces River, but claimed the Rio Grande as 
the southwestern boundary. When James K. 
Polk became President, in 1845, he favored the 
Rio Grande as the natural boundary between 
the two countries and directed that General Tay- 
lor proceed to occupy the disputed territory 
with a force of 3,000 Americans. In the spring 
of 1846, in obedience to further orders, he ad- 
vanced to the Rio Grande. An engagement oc- 
curred between United States troops and a force 
of Mexicans on April 23, 1846, in which the for- 
mer were defeated and a part of the force was 
captured. A message was promptly sent to Con- 
gress by President Polk, in which he declared 
that Mexico had invaded the territory of the 
United States. To this Congress at once re- 
sponded that “by the act of the Republic of 
Mexico a state of war exists,” and authorized 
the President to call for 50,000 volunteers. This 
bill passed both branches of Congress by an al- 
most unanimous vote, and that body authorized 
the expenditure of $10,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

General Kearny marched into New Mexico 
and conquered the entire region, over which he 
raised the United States flag. He sent Colonel 
Doniphan to take possession of Chihuahua, 
while he himself proceeded to Califcrnia, which 
was speedily conquered with the aid of Lieu- 
tenant Frémont. In the meantime General Tay- 
lor entered upon a plan to invade Mexico. The 
first important battle of the war occurred on 
May 8, 1846, at Palo Alto, where 2,300 Ameri- 
cans under General Taylor defeated 6,000 Mexi- 
cans under General Arista. The Mexicans re- 
treated to Resaca de la Palma, where they were 
defeated the following day, and they retired in 
confusion to Matamoros, many drowning in 
crossing the Rio Grande. General Arista evacu- 
ated Matamoros May 17th and Taylor crossed 
the river and occupied that place the following 
day. In September he marched. against the Mex- 
icans at Monterey, where the latter had taken a 
strong position, but the place was captured on 
September 24, after a siege of three days. 

A large part of Taylor’s army was placed un- 
der command of General Scott, while the for- 
mer retained his headquarters at Monterey. 
General Santa Anna, having learned of the con- 
dition of Taylor’s army, decided to operate 
against him with 20,000 men. He took a posi- 
tion near Saltillo and on Feb. 22, 1847, began 
the Battle of Buena Vista. The Mexicans, 
though having a vastly superior number, were 
defeated after an engagement lasting two days. 
In the meantime Scott proceeded against Vera 
Cruz, where he landed an army early in March, 
and the city was captured on March 29, 1847. 
Scott soon after left Vera Cruz to march against 
the City of Mexico. At Cerro Gordo, a distance 
of sixty miles from Vera Cruz, he was met by 
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12,000 Mexicans under Santa Anna, but they 
were defeated with a loss of 1,000 men and 3,000 
prisoners. The Americans won successes in 
rapid succession at Puebla, Contreras, San An- 
tonio, and Churubusco. The final movement to 
capture the City of Mexico began early in Sep- 
tember. Molino del Rey was captured in a hand 
to hand fight on September 8 and the castle of 
Chapultepec was stormed and captured on the 
13th. The Mexicans evacuated the City of 
Mexico on the 14th and General Scott at once 
took possession of the capital, where he estab- 
lished his headquarters. 

The Mexican War is usually looked upon as 
one of unjust aggression on a minor power, with 
the object of winning more territory. It ended 
by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which was 
signed Feb. 2, 1848. It provided that the gov- 
ernment of the United States assume the pay- 
ment of $3,250,000 debts due from Mexico to 
citizens of the United States and that the sum 
of $11,000,000 be paid for the territory ceded. 
This cession of territory included what now 
comprises California and the portion of Arizona 
and New Mexico not included in the Gadsden 
Purchase. 

MEXICO (méks’1-k6), a city of Missouri, 
county seat of Audrain County, 105 miles north- 
west of Saint Louis. It is on the Wabash, the 
Chicago and Alton, and the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railroads, and is surrounded by a 
productive farming and dairying country. 
Among the chief buildings are the Missouri 
Military Academy, the Hardin College for 
Women, the high school, and a number of 
county buildings. The manufactures include 
flour, wagons, machinery, and earthenware. It 
has systems of sanitary sewerage and water- 
works. Mexico was settled in 1833 and incor- 
porated in 1852. Population, 1910, 5,939. 

MEXICO, the capital and largest city of 
Mexico, in a beautiful valley about 7,350 feet 
above sea level, in the south central portion of 
the country. It is located in the Federal Dis- 
trict, a tract of 463 square miles, but the area of 
the corporation is about 22 square miles. Sur- 
rounding the city are a number of hills and in 
its vicinity are several lakes, of which Lake Tex- 
coco is the most important. It is regularly 
platted, has well graded and paved streets, and 
is beautified by avenues of trees and public 
parks. Substantially paved highways and in- 
terurban electric railways extend many miles in- 
to the country. Several railroad lines connect 
the city with all parts of the country and with 
portions of the United States and Central Amer- 
ica. It has a fine system of public waterworks, 
gas and electric lighting, street railways, public 
schools, colleges, and a central university. 

The architecture differs from that of most 
large cities of America in that it is not as high, 
which is accounted for by the occurrence of 
earthquakes at various times. In the center of 
the city is a magnificent cathedral, founded in 
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1573, which is 426 feet long and was built at a 
cost of $2,500,000. The national capitol, on the 
east side of the Plaza de Armas, is 675 feet 
long and contains the government offices. The 
National Museum of Natural History and An- 
tiquitics has a valuable collection of Aztec relics. 
Other buildings include the city hall, the Church 
of the Jesuits, the national library of 225,000 
volumes, the Mexican School of Mines, the 
Iturbide Hotel, the post office, and many schools 
and hospitals. 

Mexico ranks as the most important commer- 
cial city of Latin North America. It has a large 
wholesale and jobbing trade and contains many 
railroad shops, cotton and woolen mills, brick 
and tile yards, banks and commercial associa- 
tions, and meat curing and packing establish- 
ments. Among the general manufactures are 
cigars, jewelry, machinery, carriages, fabrics, 
laces, spirituous liquors, and earthenware. 

Mexico is situated on the site of Tenochtitlan, 
an ancient city of the Aztecs, which was founded 
by them in 1325. It was the capital of the Mon- 
tezumas and was captured by the Spanish under 
Cortez in 1521. The ancient city possessed vast 
wealth and much beauty at the time of the con- 
quest, but was destroyed, and Mexico was 
founded in its place with the assistance of a 
large force of natives. For about 300 years it 
was one of the most noted cities of imperial 
Spain, became the capital of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and has been the seat of the republic 
since its establishment. The inhabitants are 
mostly native Mexicans, but include many 
French, Germans, English, and Spaniards. Pop- 
ulation, 1910, 470,659. 

MEXICO, a republic of North America, lo- 
cated between Central America and the United 
States. It is bounded on the north by the 
United States and the Gulf of Mexico, east by 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and 
British Honduras, south by Guatemala and the 
Pacific Ocean, and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
The length from north to south is about 2,000 
miles, the breadth is from 125 to 1,600 miles, 
and the area is 767,316 square miles. Its bound- 
ary with the United States has a length of 1,833 
miles, a large part of which is formed by the 
Rio Grande. The narrowest point is between 
the Gulf of Campeche and the Gulf of Tehuan- 
tepec, east and north of which is the peninsula 
of Yucatan. In the western part, west of the 
Colorado River and the Gulf of California, is 
the peninsula of Lower California. The Tropic 
of Cancer divides it into almost equal portions, 
thus placing it partly in the North Temperate 
and partly in the Torrid Zone. It has a coast 
line of about 6,000 miles, including 4,574 miles 
on the Pacific Ocean. A number of small but 
fertile islands lie off the coast, including Cozu- 
mel Island in the Caribbean, Island de Cedros 
in the Pacific, and Angel de la Guarda in the 
Gulf of California. 

Description. The greater portion of the sur- 
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face is an elevated tableland, much of which is 
fully 8,000 feet above sea level. It slopes quite 
abruptly toward the Gulf of Mexico, except in 
the broad depression of the Rio Grande, and 
somewhat less steeply toward the Pacific. The 
mountains are a continuation of the Cordilleras 
of North America and include ranges known as 
the Sierra Madre, Sierra Madre del Sur, Sierra 
de Tarahumare, and Sierra de Navarit. The 
ranges trend almost uniformly from southeast 
toward the northwest and include a number of 
lofty peaks and volcanoes, though most of the 
latter are dormant or entirely extinct. Orizaba, 
the highest peak, has an elevation of 18,250 feet, 
and is situated on a line drawn between Vera 
Cruz and the City of Mexico. Popocatepetl, 
17,784 feet, is an active volcano with a crater 
250 feet deep. Other vast elevations include 
Ixtaccihuatl, 16,950 feet; Nevado de Toluca, 14,- 
945 feet; Malinche, 13,450 feet; Cofre de Pe- 
rote, 13,400 feet; Colima, 12,970 feet; and Jo- 
rullo, 4,330 feet. Many of the peaks extend 
above the snow line, which is about 15,000 feet 
high, hence they give rise to numerous glaciers 
and rapid-flowing mountain streams. Jorullo, 
though not greatly elevated, is noted as an act- 
ive volcano and is said to have risen above the 
surface during an eruption in 1759. The moun- 
tains enumerated are located in the southern 
part of the country, but elevated ridges trend 
northward and a range of mountains traverses 
Lower California. A large part of the interior, 
though highly elevated, has a level surface. 

The Rio Grande, which forms the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico, is the 
most important river. Within the country it re- 
ceives few tributaries, the only one of note be- 
ing the Rio Conchos, which enters the Rio 
Grande at Presidio del Norte. The Rio Salado, 
whose waters are made saline by their slow 
passage through shallow basins, joins the Rio 
Grande at Guerrero, In the eastern part is the 
Rio Panuco, which flows into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico at Tampico. The Usumacinta enters the 
country from Guatemala, having its source in 
Lake Petén, and flows northward into the Gulf 
of Campeche. Among the rivers of the western 
section are the del Altar, the Sonora, the Ya- 
qui, and the Mayo, flowing into the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, and the Rio de las Balsas and the 
Larma, or Santiago, flowing into the Pacific. In 
the course of the last mentioned, about fifteen 
miles from Guadalajara, are the beautiful Falls 
of Juanacatlan. The country has many small 
lakes, but few are of importance. Lake Chapala, 
located chiefly in the state of Jalisco, is the 
largest inland body of water. It discharges 
through the Larma River. 

The climate is greatly diversified in different 
sections and as a whole it is warm and health- 
ful. Along the coast the climate is hot, farther 
inland it is temperate and equable, and the high- 
er elevations are somewhat cold. The regions 
lying from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level 
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are the most healthful, while the lower coast 
plains are quite unhealthful, though systematic 
drainage of the swamps has improved the con- 
ditions materially. lhe mean annual tempera- 
ture along the coast is about 80°, but the tem- 
perature frequently rises to 100°, and in some 
places, as at the port of La Paz, the thermom- 
eter rises to 104°. In the moderately elevated 
sections the annual temperature ranges from 60° 
to 70° and in the higher altitudes, from 50° to 
60°. A large portion of the interior has a scant 
rainfall, ranging from 18 to 25 inches, while in 
some sections of the coast lands it is 125 inches. 
At the City of Mexico the mean rainfall is 30 
inches per year. Though subject to earthquakes, 
comparatively little damage is done by these dis- 
turbances. 

FLlorA AND Fauna. The vegetation differs 
greatly according to climatic influences. In 
traveling a few hours it is possible to observe 
great differences in the growth and classes of 
plant life. Those riding on trains in some sec- 
tions may observe the wheat just coming above 
the ground, while in others the fields are ripen- 
ing, and in the lower lands the grain is being 
threshed. Many varieties of trees abound, 
though some of the mountains have been cut 
over to supply material for fuel and timber for 
the mines. The lowlands have fine forests of 
mahogany, rose wood, gum trees, palms, and oil- 
bearing trees. In the higher altitudes are oaks, 
pines, and firs. 

The mountains are frequented by many wild 
animals, such as the puma, bear, ocelot, jaguar, 
and peccary. The tropical forests have many 
species of monkeys and the sloth. Squirrels, 
hares, otters, deer, and beavers are widely dis- 
tributed, and the rattle and coral snakes are well 
represented. The birds native to Mexico in- 
clude vultures, parrots, humming birds, turkeys, 
and many songsters native to the warmer cli- 
mates. 

MINING. Mexico is one of the richest mining 
countries of the world, though the fields have 
not been developed to the extent of their possi- 
bility. Iron deposits of great value are found in 
Durango, Michoacan, and Jalisco. It is esti- 
mated that the famous Cerro del Mercado, a 
hill of magnetic iron ore, 1,100 feet wide, 4,800 
feet long, and 650 feet high, contains 300.000,000 
tons of ore above the general surface of the dis- 
trict, but the deposits likewise extend below the 
plain. Deposits of silver and native copper 
abound in the vicinity of the city of Guanajuato. 
Gold is found principally on the slope toward 
the Pacific. In 1909 about 1,200 mines were in 
operation, with an output of ore valued at $125,- 
000,000. The annual output of silver is $75,- 
500,000 and gold $20,000,000. Coal occurs in 
veins ranging from four to sixteen feet in thick- 
ness, including both bituminous and an excellent 
grade of anthracite, but the production has not 
been materially large, owing to inadequate rail- 
road facilities. Formerly the supply of coal was 
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imported largely from England and the United 
States, but the fields of Sonora, Oaxaca, and 
Michoacan are being developed with a view of 
both supplying domestic consumption and fur- 
nishing material for exportation. Building stone, 
such as granite and limestone, are very abun- 
dant. Other minerals worked more or less ex- 
tensively include salt, copper, lead, cobalt, sul- 
phur, and quicksilver. 

AGRICULTURE. Few countries are equally well 
adapted to the growth of valuable plants. Cof- 
fee is grown extensively for exportation and 
both yield and quality take high rank. Cotton 
is an important crop in the states bordering on 
the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico, but the 
quantity produced is consumed largely by the 
local mills. This is true to about the same ex- 
tent of sugar, which is made from cane grown 
chiefly in the lowlands of the southern part. 
Wheat is the most important of the cereals, be- 
ing cultivated in nearly all parts of the country, 
and the cultivation of corn is carried on 
throughout the temperate region. Other crops 
include rice, tobacco, barley, beans, and many 
varieties of tropical fruits. Dye plants and aloes 
are grown profitably. 

Stock raising is one of the important indus- 
tries, especially in the savannahs of Vera Cruz 
and Tabasco, where cattle are reared and fat- 
tened by feeding on nutritious grasses. The 
ranches are known as haciendas, at which large 
herds are in charge of herders known as vaque- 
ros. However, the cattle are rather inferior in 
quality, being of the long-horn type. Consider- 
able interests are vested in rearing sheep, both 
for the wool and for mutton. The horses 
grown are quite hardy but of small size. Steers 
are used to some extent as animals of draft, 
but they are being displaced by horses and 
mules. Poultry is grown profitably in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

MANUFACTURES. Recent years have witnessed 
a noticeable improvement in the volume and 
class of manufactures, especially textiles, ci- 
gars, and machinery. Cotton manufacturing 
was not introduced until 1834, but at present a 
large number of cotton spinning and weaving 
mills are operated, many of which are propelled 
by water power. Sugar is one of the important 
manufactures, but the output does not material- 
ly exceed home consumption. Many tobacco 
factories are operated, producing snuff, cigars, 
and pipe tobacco. The national beverage of 
Mexico, known as pulque, is produced in large 
quantities from a species of the agave. Other 
manufactures include carpets, flour, drugs, leath- 
er, embroidery, feather work, clothing, beer, and 
whisky. Home industries are encouraged by the 
government through a protective tariff system, 
nearly all imported goods being taxed according 
to their value. 

TRANSPORTATION AND CoMMerce. The first 
railroad was built in 1854 from Guadalupe to 
the City of Mexico, a distance of three miles. 
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The construction of railroads has been rapid 
since 1870 and important trunk lines are now 
operated in most sections of the country. The 
total lines aggregate 15,750 miles. Three lines 
connect the principal trade centers with points 
in the United States, and a line crosses the nar- 
row strip of land lying between the Gulf of 
Campeche (Mexico) and the Gulf of Tehuan- 
tepec. Electric railways are operated in many 
of the cities and through some of the more 
densely populated rural districts. The country 
has 2,500 post offices, 30,500 miles of telephone 
lines, and 46,500 miles of telegraph lines. An 
extensive coast facilitates communications by 
water, but few of the rivers are navigable, in- 
cluding only the Colorado and the Rio de las 
Balsas. 

The commerce of Mexico is increasing rapid- 
ly and the exports somewhat exceed the im- 
ports. Foreign trade, in the order of impor- 
tance, is with the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Spain. The leading com- 
modities exported are silver, gold, coffee, woods, 
copper, hides, tobacco, and fruits, and the chief 
imports embrace coal, machinery, and manufac- 
tured articles. The annual imports aggregate 
$75,800,000 and the exports, $95,200,000. The 
United States is the chief market for the prod- 
ucts of Mexico, and is likewise the source from 
which the greater part of its foreign supplies are 
obtained. 

Epucation. All the states maintain a system 
of public schools at which attendance is free 
and compulsory, but the school attendance laws 
are not strictly enforced. More than half of 
the people are unable to read and write. Edu- 
cational advancement is confined largely to the 
whites and those of mixed bloods, while illit- 
eracy prevails generally among the Indians. 
About one-half of the schools are managed by 
the federal and state governments, and the re- 
mainder are either maintained by the municipal- 
ities or by religious bodies. Special schools of 
law, medicine, engineering, and the practical in- 
dustries are supported by the government. 
About 750 newspapers, including dailies and 
weeklies, are published. The country has 175 
public libraries, including the national library at 
the City of Mexico, which contains 225,000 vol- 
umes. In literary and scientific advancement 
the people of Mexico occupy the first stage in 
the Spanish-speaking countries of America and 
a number of their authors, painters, and sculp- 
tors have produced works of high rank. 

The religion is largely Roman Catholic, but 
since 1857 there has been absolute religious 
freedom for all classes and the church is di- 
vorced entirely from the state. The total nuni- 
ber of churches is placed at 10,375, which in- 
cludes about 200 Protestant places of worship. 
A large number of missions and religicus 
schools are maintained. The larger number of 
Indians still hold to pagan worship, though 
Christianity has been adopted by many. 
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GovERNMENT. Mexico is divided into twenty- 
seven states, three territories, and the federal 
district comprising the capital of the republic, 
to which is joined a small adjacent territory. It 
1s governed under a constitution that dates from 
1917, which is modeled after that of the United 
States. The president is chosen indirectly by 
the electors for a term of four years and is eli- 
gible to reélection from time to time. In case 
there is a vacancy in the presidency, it de- 
volves upon congress to choose an acting presi- 
dent. The chief executive is assisted by a cab- 
inet of seven secretaries, who are at the heads 
of the departments of the interior, foreign af- 
fairs, colonization and industry, justice and pub- 
lic instruction, finance and public credit, com- 
munication and public works, and war and ma- 
rine. The legislative power is vested in a con- 
gress constituted of a senate and a house of 
representatives. Members in both branches are 
chosen by indirect ballot, the representatives for 
two and the senators for four years. Half of 
the senators are elected every two years, the 
representation in the senate being by two sena- 
tors from the federal district and from each of 
the states. The judicial power is vested in cir- 
cuit and district courts, which are subordinate 
to the supreme court of the nation. Each state 
has its own legislature, courts of justice, and a 
resident governor. 

INHABITANTS. The inhabitants consist princi- 
pally of descendants from early Spanish settlers 
and Indians. Spanish is the official and spoken 
language, but a number of different dialects are 
used. Many branches of business are monopo- 
lized by foreigners, principally by the English, 
Germans, and French. Immigration is encour- 
aged by the government, under which a large 
number of agricultural colonies have been es- 
tablished. Mexico, the capital and largest city, 
is located in the south central part. Other cit- 
ies include Puebla, León, Vera Cruz, Guadala- 
jara, San Luis Potosi, Monterey, Pachuca, Du- 
rango, Zacatecas, Mérida, Querétaro, Oaxaca, 
Morelia, Aguascalientes, Toluca, Colima, and 
Jalapa. Population, 1910, 15,063,207. 

History. Much of the early history of Mex- 
ico has been gathered from tradition and the 
hieroglyphics found on its monuments. Accord- 
ing to the best authorities its early history is di- 
vided into the two periods of the Toltecs and 
Aztecs, The Toltecs are thought to have occu- 
pied a large region in the center of Mexico, ex- 
tending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean. They not only possessed a knowledge of 
agriculture, but constructed highways, founded 
cities, built temples, and erected monuments and 
pyramids, many of which have thrown much 
light upon their customs and industries. In 
about the llth century they occupied Yucatan 
and portions of Central America, and by the 
early part of the 13th century the Aztecs moved 
southward and into the regions of the City of 
Mexico, on whose site they founded the ancient 
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city of Tenochtitlan in 1325. It is thought that 
the Aztecs were constituted largely of a mix- 
ture of Toltecs and of other North American 
Indians, and it is certain that they possessed 
less advancement in civilized arts than the ear- 
lier occupants of Mexico. 

In 1519 Cortez landed with a force of Span- 
iards in the region now occupied by Vera Cruz 
and two years later the country was conquered, 
when Cortez named it New Spain. He officiated 
as the captain general until in 1535. The meth- 
od of Spain, like that of most countries pursu- 
ing policies of foreign conquest, was directed 
with a view of utilizing the natives as slaves in 
the development of mines and plantations and 
to monopolize its trade. Under this policy Mex- 
ico remained oppressed for more than 300 years, 
or until 1821, when the last of 57 imperial vice- 
roys was compelled to surrender Spanish au- 
thority. The rebellion properly started in 1808, 
while Spain and France were at war, the Mex- 
icans thus profiting by complications in the 
mother country. A chief of the insurgents, Gen- 
eral Iturbide, became emperor on May 18, 1822, 
assuming the title of Augustine L, but the re- 
publican forces under Gen. Santa Anna remained 
active and forced the emperor to abdicate in 
1823. He was shot after attempting to recover 
his possessions the following year. 

Interior complications continued to disturb 
Mexican politics for some years. In 1836 Texas 
was separated by declaring its independence, 
and, after forming a republic, was admitted to 
the United States in 1845. , The following year 
a war began with the United States on account 
of a boundary dispute, but Mexico lost in every 
battle, and in 1848 concluded peace by ceding 
about 500,000 square miles of territory. After 
the war with the United States, the government 
was represented largely by Santa Anna until in 
1861, when General Juarez became its president. 
Soon after the country became involved in a 
war with France, Spain, and England, which 
countries sent allied troops to Mexico for the 
purpose of opening a way for internal improve- 
ments, and to invalidate the confiscation of 
church property and the separation of church 
and state, which had been made by General 
Juarez. The difficulties were first terminated by 
a treaty of peace with Spain and England, but 
France dissented and took possession of the City 
of Mexico by a military force in 1863. Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria was induced by Na- 
poleon III. to become emperor of Mexico, a 
course against which the United States govern- 
ment remonstrated. However, General Juarez 
defeated the imperial forces. Maximilian was 
taken a prisoner and shot in 1867. General Ju- 
arez was elected president of the newly formed 
republic, a position he held until his death in 
1872. He was succeeded by General Tejada, but 
in 1876 a revolution brought General Diaz into 
the presidential office. He administered the gov- 
ernment with eminent ability, and in 1880 was 
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succeeded in the office of president by Manuel 
Gonzalez. Diaz was again elected president in 
1884, and on account of his vigorous and popu- 
lar administration was reélected in 1888, 1892, 
1896, 1900, and 1906. Diaz resigned on account 
of a revolution in 1911 and was succeeded by 
Francisco de la Barra, who served as provisional 
president until October, when Francisco I. Ma- 
dero was elected president. The followers of 
Victoriano Huerto (died in 1916) shot Madero 
in 1913, after which Huerto officiated as presi- 
dent, but was not recognized by the foreign 
nations. In 1915 the United States recognized 
Venustiano Carranza as president, which caused 
Francisco Villa, a revolutionist, to invade Texas. 
American troops invaded Mexico to punish the 
offender, but withdrew the following year. In 
1917 Carranza was elected president. 
MEXICO, Gulf of, the most important inlet 
from the Atlantic Ocean in North America, sit- 
uated south of the United States and east of 
Mexico. It has an area of 716,200 square miles. 
The general shape is circular. ‘The greatest 
length from southwest to northeast is about 
1,115 miles. At its entrance from Florida to 
Yucatan it is about 500 miles wide, and midway 
between the two points is the western extremity 
of Cuba. Within the gulf are a number of small 
islands. The coastal lands are quite low. 
Among the principal rivers that flow into it are 
the Mississippi, Rio Grande, Colorado, Brazos, 
Apalachicola, Mobile, and Usumacinta. The 
Gulf Stream enters it through Yucatan Channel 
and passes out through the Straits of Florida. 
On or near its shores are cities of Key West, 
Mobile, Matamoros, Galveston, and Vera Cruz. 
MEYER (mër), George von Lengerke, 
public man, born in Boston, Mass., June 24, 
1858. He graduated at Harvard University in 
1879. In 1889 he was made a member of the 
Republican national committee, and the follow- 
ing year was appointed by President McKinley 
as ambassador to Italy. He was transferred to 
Russia in 1905 and the following year succeeded 
George B. Cortelyou as Postmaster-General. 
MEYEREEER (mi’ér-bar), Giacomo, musi- 
cal composer, born in Berlin, Germany, Sept. 5, 
1791; died in Paris, France, May 2, 1864. His 
natural ability for musical arts made itself mani- 
fest very early, being able to play on the piano at 
five years. At seven years he gave an exhibition 
of his musical skill in public by playing from Mo- 
zart. He took musical training under master 
musicians in Berlin and Darmstadt, and later 
studied the new Italian music of Rossini. His 
cantata “God and Nature” was written while he 
was at Darmstadt. In 1812 he wrote “Jephthah” 
at Munich, and, after studying in Italy, he began 
to compose in a new style that even surpassed the 
productions of Rossini. His compositions became 


highly popular and when he appeared at Paris, . 


in 1830, the enthusiasm accorded him was the 
most expressive ever witnessed in that city. La- 
ter he appeared with equal success in the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany, Austria, Italy, England, 
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Russia, and other countries. Meyerbeer was not 
only an excellent musician and artist, but gave 
many celebrated cantatas, compositions, and 
songs to the musical world, many of which are 
still popular in Europe and America. Among 
the best known are “Robert le Diable,” “Hugue- 
nots,” “Prophet,” “Two Caliphs,” “Star of the 
North,” “Dinorah,” and his last work, entitled 
“L’Africaine.” The last named is a masterful 
composition. It was brought out in New York 
City in December, 1865. 

MEYERHEIM (mi’ér-him), Paul, painter, 
born in Berlin, Germany, in 1842. He first stud- 
ied under his father, Friedrich Eduard Meyer- 
heim (1808-1879), and afterward at the Berlin 
Academy. His productions include “Four 
Seasons,” “Sheep-Shearing,” “Monkeys in a 
“Studio,” “Wild Man’s Tent,’ and “Charcoal 
Pit.” His portrait of his father is in the Dant- 
zic museum. He died Sept. 14, 1915. 

MEZZOTINT (méz’zé-tint). See Engrav- 
ing. 

MIAMI, county seat of Dade County, Florida, 
on Biscayne Bay and on the Florida East Coast 
Railroad. It has a large trade in fish, fruit, 
cigars, vegetables and merchandise. The fea- 
tures include the high school, city hall, court- 
house, and federal building. It was settled and 
incorporated in 1896. Population, 1910, 5,471. 

MIAMI (mi-am‘), a river of Ohio, which 
has its source in Hardin County, and after a 
course of 150 miles toward the southwest dis- 
charges into the Ohio River twenty miles west 
of Cincinnati. It flows through a rich agricul- 
tural country, furnishes valuable motive power, 
and for seventy miles is paralleled by the Miami 
Canal. The Little Miami River is about 25 
miles east of the Miami. It has a course of 100 
miles almost parallel to it, and flows into the 
Ohio River six miles above Cincinnati. 

MIAMI INDIANS, a tribe of Algonquin 
Indians who inhabited a region extending along 
Green Bay and Lake Superior, where they were 
found by the French in the 17th century. At 
that time they occupied palisaded villages, but in 
1721 large numbers of them scattered to differ- 
ent parts of the valleys of the Miami and Wa- 
bash rivers. Their hostility to the Iroquois in- 
duced them to show a spirit of friendship to- 
ward the English in 1755-60, but later difficulties 
arose between them and the settlers. Under 
the leadership of their chief Little Turtle they 
defeated General Saint Clair in 1791. Gen. An- 
thony Wayne was sent against them in 1794 and 
the following year they concluded a treaty of 
peace. Their lands from the Ohio to the Wa- 
bash were ceded in 1809. In the War of 1812 
they fought against the Americans. They re- 
moved to Indiana in 1818, and in 1846 the tribe 
was transferred to a reservation in Kansas. The 
Miamis lost their identity by intermarrying with 
the Peorias and Pawpaws. The recent govern- 
ment reports show only 86 distinct Miamis. 

MICA (mi’ka), a group of minerals having 
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certain allied characteristics, the most common 
being that they have a perfect basal cleavage, af- 
fording thin, tough scales. These scales or 
sheets may be so thin that it takes from 1,000 to 
10,000 to equal an inch, this depending largely 
upon the class of mica. Some writers who have 
recently investigated this difficult group of min- 
erals class them all with the monoclinic system, 
that is, crystallines possessing one symmetrical 
plane and dipping in only one direction from the 
axis of elevation. Some species of mica are 
brittle and break into small sheets or plates, but 
others are tough and occur in large plates fully 
twenty inches in diameter. They vary from 
colorless to jet black and from transparent to 
translucent, and are of widely different chem- 
ical composition. The constituents of most mi- 
cas are made up essentially of silicates of alum- 
inum and an alkali, as sodium, potassium, or 
lithium. Extensive deposits are found in North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Peru, Si- 
beria, the Scandinavian peninsula, and Russia. 

Among the different varieties are paragonite, 
or sodium mica; muscovite, or potassium mica; 
zinnwaldite, or lithium-iron mica; lepidolite, or 
lithium mica; Jepidomelane, or iron mica; 
phlogopite, or magnesium; biotite, or magnesi- 
um-iron mica; and roscoelite, or vanadium mica. 
The principal use of mica is for lights in lan- 
terns, stoves, and windows, its transparent qual- 
ity making it of value for these purposes. It is 
less liable than glass to breakage by sudden 
change of temperature or discharge of large im- 
plements of war, on account of which it is em- 
ployed extensively on battleships as a substitute 
for glass. 

MICAH, one of the twelve minor prophets, 
usually given as sixth in the list. He is regarded 
a native of Gath and prophesied in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 
It is thought that he flourished as a contempo 
rary of Hosea, Isaiah, and Amos about 759-698 
B. c. Micah prophesied in a clear, vivid style, 
and his passages are richly poetical, the last 
several chapters being especially beautiful. His 
prophecies include predictions of the restora- 
tion of theocracy, promises of forgiveness, and 
a forecast of the destruction of Jerusalem. He 
exhorts earnestly to repentance, and denounces 
all forms of cruelty and wickedness of the rul- 
ers, 

MICHAEL (mi‘k4-él), the angel who had 
special charge of the Jews as a nation, who is 
mentioned in Dan. x., 21, æ “Michael your 
prince.” He disputed with Safmn about the body 
of Moses, and with his angels carried on war 
against Satan and his angels in the upper re- 
gions. The Jews regarded him as one of the 
archangels, and in the New Testament he is 
spoken of as the guardian angel of the church. 
Pope Felix instituted a festival of Saint Mi- 
chael as early as 480, the day being known as 
Michaelmas, occurring on Sept. 29. This fes- 
tival he retained by the Lutheran, Anglican, and 
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other churches. In London the Lord Mayor is 
elected on Michaelmas day. 
MICHAELANGELO. See Angelo. 
MICHEL (mé-shél’), Louise, communist, 
born in Vroncourt, France, in 1839; died Jan. 9, 
1905. Her literary productions attracted the at- 


_tention of Victor Hugo, who encouraged her to 


locate at Paris, where she opened a training 
school in 1860. After the Franco-German War 
she became noted as a revolutionary communist. 
In 1871 she was placed under arrest as an influ- 
ential leader and was sentenced for life to New 
Caledonia. The general amnesty to political 
prisoners issued in 1880 released her, but she 
was arrested in 1883 for leading in the organ- 
ization of communists’ assemblies and was again 
imprisoned in 1886 She was editor for a time 
of the Social Revolution, but later settled in 
London, where she published a novel, entitled 
“Les Microbes de la Societe.” 

MICHELET (mé-sh’la’), Jules, noted his- 
torian, born in Paris, France, Aug. 21, 1798; 
died Feb. 9, 1874. He secured a liberal educa- 
tion at Paris and in 1821 became professor of 
history in the College of Rollin, where he at- 
tained a reputation for close application and the 
publication of various historical works. Subse- 
quent to the Revolution of 1830 he became the 
tutor of Princess Clementine and assistant to 
Guizot as a teacher of history at the Sorbonne. 
In 1838 he was chosen to teach history at the 
College of France, where he secured a profes- 
sorship of moral philosophy. His teaching of 
certain moral precepts caused him to become in- 
volved in disputes with the Jesuits, against 
whom he published three separate books. Dur- 
ing the Revolution of 1848 he remained active in 
pursuit of literary research, but lost his position 
in the archives office by refusing to swear alle- 
giance to Napoleon III. after the downfall of 
Louis Philippe. Michelet was uncompromising- 
iy hostile to the Jesuits, advocated with great 
energy the republic, and issued many pamphlets 
and letters advocating civil and industrial 
emancipation, Some of his history is marked by 
undue prejudice, but there are chapters that ex- 
cel both in spirit and composition, such, for in- 
stance, as he employs in writing of Joan of 
Arc. After the establishment of the republic in 
1871, it became his ambition to complete his his- 
torical works by writing “A History of the 
Nineteenth Century,” but he died at the time it 
was brought down to the Battle of Waterloo. 
His most important writings include “History of 
France,” “History of the Revolution,” “Mem- 
oirs of Luther,” “History of the Roman Re- 
public,” “Jesuits,” and a number of works en- 
titled “Mountains,” “Woman,” “Sea,” “Insects,” 
“Birds,” and “Love.” 

MICHELSON, Albert Abraham, American 
physicist, born at Strelno, Germany, Dec. 19, 
1852. He came to the United States at an early 
age, attended the public schools in San Francis- 
co, and graduated at the United States Naval 
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Academy in 1873. Two years later he became 
a teacher at the academy, where he devoted his 
attention especially to experiments in physics. 
From 1886 until 1887 he studied in Europe, two 
years later became professor of physics at Clark 
University, and in 1892 was made head profes- 
sor of physics in the University of Chicago. He 
was granted the Rumford medal by the Royal 
Society of London for his contributions to sci- 
ence, which include discoveries in relation to 
the velocity of light and improvement in the re- 
volving mirror. In 1907 he received the Nobel 
prize for physics, being the first American to re- 
ceive that recognition. | 
MICHIGAN (mish’i-gan), a north central 
state of the United States, popularly called the 
Wolverine State. It is located in the region of 
the Great Lakes and consists of two peninsulas, 
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known as the Upper and Lower. The two 
peninsulas are separated by the Straits of Mack- 
inac. The Lower Peninsula is the larger and is 
bounded on the east by Lake Huron, the Saint 
Clair River, Lake Saint Clair, the Detroit Riv- 
er, and Lake Erie; south by Ohio and Indiana; 
and west by Lake Michigan. The Upper Penin- 
sula is bounded on the north by Lake Superior; 
east by Saint Mary’s River, which separates it 
from Canada; south by lakes Huron and Mich- 
igan and the State of Wisconsin; and west by 
Wisconsin and Lake Superior. Its length from 
north to south is about 340 miles and the av- 
erage width is 185 miles. About 200 islands are 
included with the State, among them Drummond 
in Lake Huron, Beaver and North Manitou in 
Lake Michigan, and the Apostle Island in Lake 
Superior. The area is 58,915 square miles, in- 
cluding 1,485 square miles of water surface, 
Description. The State has a coast line of 
1,625 miles, being larger in proportion than that 
of any other State. Among the inlets on its 
coast are Saginaw and Thunder bays in Lake 
Huron, Green and Grand Traverse bays in Lake 
Michigan, and Keweenaw and Whitefish bays in 
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Lake Superior. The Thumb, between Saginaw 
Bay and Lake Huron, and the Keweenaw penin- 
sula in Lake Superior are the principal projec- 
tions. In the Upper Peninsula the surface is 
hilly and rugged and at various points reaches 
altitudes of 1,500 feet. Porcupine Mountain, 
2,022 feet, is the highest elevation in the State. 
It is located in a ridge known as the Porcupine 
Mountains, which include the famous Copper 
Range and extend toward the southwest into 
Wisconsin. In the Lower Peninsula the surface 
does not rise more than 600 feet above the lakes 
and the mean elevation above the lake level is 
about 200 feet. 

The drainage is chiefly toward the south. In 
the northern part the rivers are comparatively 
small. They include the Ontonagon and the 
Taquamenon, draining into Lake Superior, and 
the Escanaba and the Manistique, draining into 
Lake Michigan. The Menominee, which forms 
a part of the boundary of Wisconsin, flows into 
Green Bay. In the southern part are the Grand, 
Manistee, Muskegon, Kalamazoo, and Saint Jo- 
seph rivers, flowing into Lake Michigan; the Au 
Sable, Cheboygan, and Saginaw, flowing into 
Lake Huron; and the Huron and Raisin, flowing 
into Lake Erie. The State has a great many 
lakes, including about 5,000 of ¢onsiderable size, 
and many of them have no visible outlets. 
Among the larger lakes are Torch, Higgins, 
Hubbard, Houghton, Gogebic, Cheboygan, Ot- 
sego, and Michigamme. On the eastern bound- 
ary are the Detroit and Saint Clair rivers, which 
connect Lake Saint Clair with lakes Huron and 
Erie and separate Michigan from Ontario. The 
Saint Mary’s River forms part of the eastern 
boundary of the Upper Peninsula. 

The climate is much more severe in the north 
than in the south. As a whole the summers are 
cool and the winters are severe in the north, 
where the snowfall is very heavy. In the south 
the climate is mild, being modified by the pre- 
vailing winds from the southwest and the prox- 
imity of three of the Great Lakes. At Ann Ar- 
bor, in the southern part, the snowfall is 30 
inches, while at Houghton it is 130 inches, the 
heaviest in the United States. In the south the 
rainfall is about 30 inches, and the precipitation 
is quite evenly divided throughout the year. At 
Lansing the average temperature is about 46°, 
with extremes ranging from 100° in July to 20° 
below zero in winter. In the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula the thermometer frequently falls to 30° 
below zero. All of the northern section is 
subject to frequent cold waves. 

MinincG. Michigan ranks high in the produc- 
tion of copper. The annual output is 115,500 long 
tons, fully twenty-five per cent. of the total out- 
put for the United States, and this yield is ex- 
ceeded only by Montana and Arizona. The Cal- 
umet and Hecla mines continue to yield over 
one-half of the total production in the State. In 
the output of iron, which next to copper is the 
chief mineral, Michigan also takes high rank 
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and is exceeded only by Minnesota. At present 
the yield of iron per annum is 10,500,000 long 
tons, valued at $22,500,000. Michigan was the 
leading salt-producing State until 1893, in which 
year it was displaced by New York until 1901, 
when Michigan again reclaimed its place as the 
leading State in salt production. The yield per 
annum is 9,200,000 barrels, about 38 per cent. of 
the output of the United States. In the produc- 
tion of gypsum Michigan holds first rank, pro- 
ducing annually an output valued at $275,000. 
Bituminous coal of a superior grade is mined 
profitably. Other minerals include gold, com- 
mercial clays, and mineral waters. Large quan- 
tities of building stones occur, including granite, 
limestone, and sandstone. 

AGRICULTURE. The southern part is fertile 
and its surface has been cleared largely of its 
forests and rendered suitable for cultivation. 
About one-half of the area is included in farms, 
which average 86 acres each. The central part 
of the State has a sandy soil and tracts of sandy 
land extend along various portions of the lakes, 
especially along Lake Michigan. Corn is grown 
extensively in the south, while wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, and vegetables thrive in all parts 
of the Lower Peninsula. Michigan usually has 
second rank in the production of sugar beets 
and is celebrated for the quality and quantity of 
its peaches, apples, plums, and cherries. About 
ten million peach trees bear fruit and the num- 
ber of bearing apple trees is somewhat larger. 
The State has a large production of celery, pep- 
permint, potatoes, chickory, and beans. 

Cattle raising for meat and dairy products is 
an important enterprise, much of the product be- 
ing sold in the larger cities of the State and in 
Chicago and Indianapolis. The live-stock indus- 
try is favored by the growth of nutritious 
grasses, the acreage of which is about equal to 
that of both corn and oats. Horses of a su- 
perior grade are grown for local use and for ex- 
portation. In the number of sheep it is ex- 
ceeded only by one State east of the Mississippi, 
the State of Ohio, and it has almost equally 
large interests in rearing swine. Poultry is 
grown extensively and large interests are vested 
in rearing mules. 

MANUFACTURES. Michigan possesses a variety 
of materials useful in manufacturing enter- 
prises. In the northern part are large forests of 
pine, beech, elm, hemlock, oak, and other valu- 
able woods. Lumber and timber products take 
tank among the leading manufactures of the 
State. The flouring and grist mill industry is 
likewise important, and the milling is done large- 
ly at points where water power and superior 
shipping facilities are available. Grand Rapids 
and Detroit have extensive interests in meat 
packing. Large furniture factories and machine 
shops are located in several cities. It holds a 
particularly high rank in the output of machin- 
ery, beet sugar, and automobiles. Kalamazoo is 
a center for the manufacture of paper and wood 
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pulp. Other products include chemicals, farm- 
ing implements, steel and iron, clothing, and to- 
bacco products. Large quantities of fruit are 
canned or cured for the market and several cit- 
ies have manufactures of foodstuffs, such as 
postum, shredded wheat, and oat meal. The 
fisheries of the lakes yield many varieties of 
fresh-water fish, large quantities of which are 
marketed fresh or as canned products. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. All parts of 
the State have extensive railroad facilities, but 
the larger systems are represented in the south- 
ern part. These lines furnish direct communi- 
cation through the southern section from Chi- 
cago to points in Eastern Canada and the United 
States, both by the way of Detroit and Cleve- 
land. The railways aggregate a total of 8,900 
miles. Though the rivers furnish an abundance 
of water power, they supply only a limited 
amount of navigation facilities. Being located 
on four of the Great Lakes, it has unusual ad- 
vantages in communication by water. Several 
excellent canals have been provided, including 
Saint Clair Canal, completed in 1871, and Saint 
Mary’s Ship Canal, an important improvement 
on the Saint Mary’s River, the latter having 
greater transportation interests than the Suez 
Canal of Africa. 

The State occupies an important position in 
domestic and foreign commerce. Large quanti- 
ties of lumber, iron ore, fruit, and salt are ex- 
ported. These exports have a wide sale in vari- 
ous parts of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, especially iron ore, which is taken to the 
smelters of Illinois and Ohio. Other exports 
include machinery, paper, leather, and furniture. 
Considerable quantities of food products and 
clothing are imported. Detroit and Grand Rap- 
ids have large jobbing and wholesale establish- 
ments. 

Epucation. The educational system of Mich- 
igan consists of (a) the public schools under 
the three subdivisions: primary districts, graded 
schools, and city districts; (b) the State normal 
schools as follows: the State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, the Central Michigan Normal 
School at Mount Pleasant, the Northern State 
Normal School at Marquette, and the Western 
State Normal School at Kalamazoo; (c) the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. In ad- 
dition to these institutions, the law provides for 
country normal training classes for teachers in 
the primary school districts. Forty counties 
have established these classes and enroll about 
one thousand pupils annually. The foregoing in- 
stitutions are all public and are sustained by 
taxation. 

The educational system is so arranged and ad- 
justed that pupils may begin their work in the 
primary districts, whence they pass through the 
articulated courses of the high schools and en- 
ter the normal schools and the university. This 
system is not only closely articulated, but it is 
made effective for all classes of people. In ad- 
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dition to the State educational institutions that 
are for all children, the State maintains a pub- 
lic school for dependent children, industrial 
schools for boys and girls, and institutions for 
the instruction of the deaf and blind. Sixteen 
thousand teachers are employed in the public 
schools and 7,270 school districts are main- 
tained, including the primary, graded, and city 
districts. One hundred of these are incorpo- 
rated cities. In the Upper Peninsula the town- 
ship district prevails, while in the Lower Penin- 
sula the primary district system is maintained. 
The State agricultural college, situated near 
Lansing, is the first one of the kind established 
in the United States and is at present the largest 
institution of this class in the country. Other 
institutions of higher learning include Adrian 
College, Adrian; Battle Creek College, Battle 
Creek; Detroit College, Detroit; Hope College, 
Holland; Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo; 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale; Alma College, Al- 
ma; Olivet College, Olivet; and Benzonia Col- 
lege, Benzonia. 

Penitentiaries are located at Jackson and 
Marquette, a house of correction is at Ionia, 
the industrial school for girls is at Adrian, and 
the industrial school for boys is at Lansing. 
Grand Rapids has a State soldiers’ home and 
Lapeer has an institution for the feeble-minded. 
Coldwater is the seat of a school for feeble- 
minded children and Flint has a school for the 
deaf and dumb. Asylums for the insane are 
maintained at Newberry, Kalamazoo, Pontiac, 
and Traverse City. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution was original- 
ly adopted in 1835, but it was materially revised 
at various times since, particularly in 1850 and 
in 1900. By it the chief executive authority is 
vested in the Governor and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, who are elected for terms of two years. 
Other State officers include the secretary, audi- 
tor, treasurer, attorney-general, and superin- 
tendent of public instruction, all serving for two 
years. The legislative authority is vested in the 
General Assembly, which consists of 32 sena- 
tors and 100 representatives, all of whom serve 
for two years and may be reélected. Sessions 
of the Legislature are held biennially. A chief 
justice and eight associates constitute the su- 
preme court, all of these jifdges being elected 
for terms of eight years. The circuit judges, 
who preside over the circuit courts, are elected 
for six years. Each county has a court of pro- 
bate and each township may have not to exceed 
four justices of the peace. The local govern- 
ment of cities and towns is administered by a 
mayor and a city or town council. 

INHABITANTS. The State has 42 persons to 
the square mile, but the southern part has the 
greater share of the inhabitants. However, 
there has been a steady increase of the popula- 
tion of the northern part, owing partly to the 
construction of railways and extensive develop- 
ments of the iron and copper mines. The for- 
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eign born inhabitants consist largely of Canadi- 
ans and Germans. Lansing, in the south cen- 
tral part, is the capital. Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
and Saginaw are the largest cities. Other im- 
portant cities include Bay City, Jackson, Kala- 
mazoo, Muskegon, Port Huron, Battle Creek, 
Ann Arbor, Manistee, Flint, and West Bay City. 
The largest cities of the Upper Peninsula in- 
clude Laurium, Ishpeming, Menominee, Mar- 
quette, Hancock, Escanaba, and Ironwood. In 
1900 the State had a population of 2,420,982. 
This included a colored population of 22,419, of 
which 6,354 were Indians and 15,816 were Ne- 
groes. Population, 1910, 2,810,173. 

History. The region occupied by Michigan 
was first visited by the French in 1610. It was 
explored by French Jesuits in 1641, Father 
Marquette founded a mission at Sault Sainte 
Marie in 1668, and three years later a settlement 
was established on the present site of Mackinac. 
Detroit was founded in 1701, but the population 
did not increase rapidly until after the French 
surrendered their claim to the English by the 
Treaty of Paris. Mackinac was destroyed and 
its garrison was massacred at the time of Pon- 
tiac’s War, and Detroit was besieged for five 
months during these troubles with the Indians. 
The territory became part of Canada in 1774 
and in 1783 it was ceded to the United States, 
though the English did not relinquish posses- 
sion until in 1786. It was then known as the 
Northwest Territory, from which Ohio was set 
off in 1800. Two years later the Lower Penin- 
sula was made a part of the Territory of In- 
diana. 

Michigan was set off in a separate Territory 
in 1885, when William Hull was made Gover- 
nor. It was the scene of British and Indian 
raids during the War of 1812, when Mackinac, 
Detroit, and Frenchtown fell into the hands of 
the British, who were later defeated by Commo- 
dore Perry on Lake Erie. Owing to a dispute in 
regard to the southern boundary, where a strip 
of land was claimed by Ohio, it was not admit- 
ted as a State until 1837. The capital was re- 
Pro- 
hibition of the sale of liquor became a part of 
the constitution in 1853, but it was abolished in 
1876, and was finally legalized to take effect in 
1918. For the past quarter of a century the 
State has grown rapidly in wealth, population, 
and educational development. 

MICHIGAN, Lake, one of the five great 
lakes of North America, third in size of the 
group, and the only one that is situated wholly 
within the United States. It separates the two 
peninsulas of Michigan and extends between the 
states of Michigan and Wisconsin, forming also 
a part of the boundary of Illinois and Indiana. 
The length from north to south is 350 miles, the 
average width is 60 miles, and the area is 22,450 
square miles. Few high bluffs characterize the 
shore, which is mostly low and sandy. In many 
places the sand hills a short distance inland have 
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a height of 150 feet. The principal inlets in- 
clude Grand Traverse and Green bays, and the 
most important harbors are at Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Sheboygan, Michigan City, Muskegon, and 
Racine. Its greatest depth is about 1,000 feet 
and the elevation above sea level is about 581 
feet. Numerous lighthouses and important fish- 
eries are off its shores. Among the rivers that 
discharge into it are the Muskegon, the Saint 
Joseph, the Kalamazoo, the Grand, and the 
Manistee. Lake Michigan discharges into Lake 
Huron by the Strait of Mackinac, but some of 
the outflow is carried through the Chicago 
Drainage Canal into the Mississippi system. 

MICHIGAN, University of, an educational 
institution at Ann Arbor, Mich. It was founded 
in 1837 on a tract of land set apart by Congress 
in 1826. In 1841 it was opened for instruction 
and the first class graduated in 1845. Originally 
a number of preparatory schools were affiliated 
with it, but these were discontinued or merged 
into high schools. The departments include 
those of enginecring, law, literature, pharmacy, 
science and arts, dentistry, medicine and surgery, 
philosophy, and preparatory courses. A very 
high standard of efficiency and scholarship is 
maintained. It was made coeducational in 1870 
and now has a large proportion of female stu- 
dents. The gross income is $1,200,000, the prop- 
erty has a value of $2,750,000, and the library 
contains 325,000 volumes. The average annual 
attendance is about 6,850 students. 

MICHIGAN CITY, a city of Indiana, in 
Laporte County, 38 miles southeast of Chicago, 
Ill It is the only port on Lake Michigan 
in Indiana and is on the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Père Marquette, the Lake Erie 
and Western, and other railroads. The 
chief buildings include the public library, 
the high school, the Federal life-saving 
station, the Northern Indiana State Pris- 
on, and the Saint Marie’s Academy. 
Among the manufactures are furniture, 
cigars, boots and shoes, lumber products, 
bicycles. railroad cars, and machinery. It 
has a large trade in lumber, salt, grain, 
and iron ore. The place was platted in 
1832 and incorporated in 1837. Popula- 
tion, 1900, 14,850; in 1910, 19,027. 

MICKIEWICZ (mits-kyA’vich), Adam, Po- 
lish poet, born near Novogrodek, in the Russian 
government of Minsk, in 1798; died in Constan- 
tinople, Turkey, Nov. 27, 1855. He was educat- 
ed in Vilna and engaged exclusively in litera- 
ture and as a teacher. His chief writings in- 
clude “Lectures on Slavic Literature,” “Son- 
nets,” the epic “Wallenrod,” and “Books of the 
Polish Nation.” Several of his works have been 
widely translated. 

MICROMETER (mi-krém’é-tér), an instru- 
ment for measuring small distances accurately, 
or to obtain the measurements of the diameters 
of small spheres. Various forms of this device 
are in use. A simple micrometer consists of a 
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U-shaped piece of brass or steel. Through one 
arm is fitted a screw, which is turned by means 
of a head. On the inner metal sleeve is a longi- 
tudinal scale and each end of the outer sleeve 
has a circular scale. The measurement is taken 
by placing the body between the screw and one 
arm of the instrument, and the diameter is 
measured by reading both the circular and longi- 
tudinal scales. Another kind of micrometer is 
attached to a telescope or microscope, called a 
position micrometer, and is used to measure 
linear distances more accurately than is pos- 
sible by using a simple rule or scale. 
MICROPHONE (mi’kré-fén), an instru- 


ment invented by Prof. Hughes in 1878, which 


is used to increase the intensity of low sounds. 
A number of forms have been constructed, but 
the essential feature in all is to carry faint 
sounds to a more sonorous body, which emits 
a more audible sound. This is effected by plac- 
ing a piece of charcoal between two blocks of 
carbon and making connection with a tele- 
phone. The slightest sound made on the wood- 
en support of the charcoal is magnified enor- 
mously. To a person placing the ear-piece of 
the telephone to his ear the tread of a fly be- 
comes audible. The ordinary carbon telephone 
transmitter depends on the principle of the 
microphone. 

In a new megaphone exhibited in the French 
Academy of Sciences, in 1908, the sound vibra- 
tions are transmitted to and from a convenient 
flame. Air and acetylene are used as burning 
gases. In the illustration, the distributing mech- 
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anism consists of a chamber, A, into which the 
combustible mixture is introduced under pres- 
sure through a conduit, B. A vane, C, support- 
ed on knife edges at O, is mounted at the bot- 
tom of the chamber, A, an elastic ring being 
provided to insure airtightness in O. Any mo- 
tion given to the pencil is transmitted to the 
vane, C, inside of the distributor. On either 
side of C openings, D and D’, are provided 
through which the-gascous mixtures are allowed 
to issue in respectively equal amounts as long 
as the vane is immovable. Any displacement of 
C will, however, result in an increase of the 
amount of gas issuing on one side, while the 
amount issuing on the other side is reduced. 
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The total amount of utilized mixture remains 
constant, and the pressure in the interior of the 
chamber is also unaltered. 

The gases are collected and conveyed to the 
burners through a series of conduits, E, E, E’, E’. 
The burners consist of a series oy disks cooled 
by an air current, H H’, the gases being ex- 
panded and reduced to a temperature such that 
combustion always occurs in the chamber, F F’, 
just at the point where the gases escape from 
the openings of the burner. The apparatus fur- 
ther comprises two funnels, GG’. The power 
of the sounds obtained, which is truly remark- 
able, depends on the amount of gas mixture 
used and on the energy expended during its 
combustion. 

MICROSCOPE (mi’kré-skép), an optical 
instrument designed to examine minute objects 
or parts of objects, which so magnifies other- 
wise invisible or indistinct details that their 
structure or texture may be seen clearly. Simple 
forms of the microscope have been in use from 
an early period, perhaps prior to the Christian 
era, but the more powerful compound micro- 
scope is thought to date from 1590, when 
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Zacharias Jansen, a spectacle maker at Middel- 
burg, Holland, began their manufacture. The 
first modern specimen was brought to England 
in 1617 by Cornelius Drebbel, who came from 
Holland to serve as mathematician to James I. 
The principle involved consists of interposing 
between the eye and the object to be examined 
a magnifying lens, in the manner of a mag- 
nifying glass. It may consist either of a single 
lens or a number of lenses, but when the latter 
is the case the construction is such that they 
can be used as one or all in combination. 

In the simple microscope the lens is formed 
of glass ground in such a way that when placed 
between the object to be examined and the eye 
it changes the direction of the rays of light, 
with the effect that more are brought to bear 
upon the object, causing it to appear much larger 
than it really is. A compound microscope has 
a combination of lenses arranged so a magnified 
image of the object is projected by one lens 
in the manner of a magic lantern, and this 
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image is further magnified by a second power, 
as in the simple microscope, thus producing re- 
sults vastly more powerful. The first lens of 
a compound microscope is called the object 
glass, or objective, and the second is known as 
the ocular, or eyepiece. The object glass is the 
more important, and the shorter its focus the 
larger is the image produced. A monocular 
microscope presents an image to only one eye 
and a binocular microscope is constructed for 
the use of both eyes. In the latter advantage is 
taken of several methods for dividing by prisms 
the pencils of rays from the objective, which 
diverge to eyepieces properly placed. A solar 
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A, Eye-piece: B, Object glass; C, Screw to focus tubes: 
D, Mirror to reflect light on object to be examined. 
microscope is one in which a lens condenses 
the sun’s rays upon an object placed in its focus, 
and intense illumination causes the objective to 
project a greatly enlarged image. The electric 
microscope utilizes the rays from an electric 
light in a similar way, while the /ucernal micro- 
scope employes a lamp to illuminate the object, 
and the oxyhydrogen microscope employs the 
light from lime made incandescent by the oxy- 
hydrogen flame. 
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The first microscopes of a high character 
manufactured in the United States date from 
1847. At present there are many periodicals and 
associations that are devoted exclusively to mi- 
croscopic research. While the telescope has 
brought the heavenly bodies to us for examina- 
tion, the microscope has enlarged and extended 
our vision so we may study myriads of forms 
in and about us that formerly were wholly un- 
known. The microscope is used in many fields 
of investigation. It has aided in the study of 
plants, minerals, and animals, and is the medium 
that brought about the achievements of Koch, 
Darwin, and Pasteur. With this instrument it 
is possible to magnify objects several thousand 
times. By the use of the most powerful instru- 
ments minute particles, equaling the one-mil- 
lionth of an inch, can be seen. 

MIDAS (mi'das), a wealthy king of ancient 
Phrygia, who so pleased Dionysius by treating 
his friend Silenus with kindness that he offered 
to grant him any favor he chose to demand. 
The wealthy monarch, greedy for vast posses- 
sions, requested that everything he touched 
might turn to gold, whereupon Dionysius com- 
plied in so literal a sense that even his wine 
and food became changed into the metal. At 
last he prayed to be relieved from the fatal 
gift, and Dionysius, pitying his unhappy plight, 
directed him to bathe in the Pactolus River, a 
small stream of Lydia, in order to lose the 
power which had become the bane of his life. 
To these instructions Midas gave willing obedi- 
ence, and was at once freed from the conse- 
quences of his avaricious demand. It is said 
that the Pactolus River has since been noted for 
containing grains of gold amid its sand. 

MIDDLE AGES, or Mediaeval Period, a 
period of history which extends from the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire until the revival of 
letters in Europe. It is sometimes extended to 
embrace the entire period of time between the 
ancient and modern civilizations. Some writers 
place the beginning of the period at the time 
of the invasion of France by Clovis, in 486 A. D., 
and the end at the invasion of Naples by Charles 
VIII., in 1495. Others fix the beginning at the 
overthrow of the Western Roman Empire, in 

476, by Odoacer and some writers at the time 
when Charlemagne became emperor of the West, 

in 800, while its end is placed by these writers 

at the close of the Reformation in Germany, the 
invention of printing, the discovery of America 
by Columbus, and the Peace of Westphalia in 

1648. Some writers term this period the Dark 

Ages and make it include the time between the 

classical literature of Greece and Rome and 

the literature of modern Germany, a period 
when learning was at its lowest ebb. Among 
the noteworthy incidents of interest occurring 
in the Middle Ages are the widespread estab- 
lishment of the feudal system, the rise of the 

Roman Hicrarchy, the Crusades, the develop- 

znent of German, Italian, and French national- 
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ities, the Norman conquest of England, and 
the establishment of the Holy Roman (or Ger- 
man) Empire. 

MIDDLEBORO (mid’d’l-bir-6), a town of 
Massachusetts, in Plymouth County, on the 
Nemasket River, nine miles east of Taunton. 
It is on the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad and has communication by electric 
railways. The chief buildings include the town- 
hall, the public library, and several schools and 
churches. The picturesque scenery makes it an 
attractive summer resort. Among the manufac- 
tures are boots and shoes, woolen goods, lumber 
products, and straw goods. It has a growing 
trade in merchandise. The place was settled 
in 1662 and was incorporated in 1669. Popula- 
tion, 1905, 6,888; in 1910, 8,214, 

MIDDLESBROUGH (mid’d’lz-b’rith),a city 
of England, in Yorkshire, near the mouth of 
the Tees River, 46 miles north of York. It is 
one of the modern cities of England, having 
been founded in 1829. Its prosperity dates from 
the discovery of immense deposits of iron ore 
in 1840. The city has a well-improved harbor 
and modern municipal facilities, including pave- 
ments, gas and electric lighting, sanitary sewer- 
age, and street railways. The manufactures in- 
clude ironware, rails, engines, boilers, pottery, 
steamboats, clothing, chemicals, and tubes. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the cus- 
tomhouse, the public hall, the high school, and 
many fine churches. The place was incorporated 
in 1853, after which the harbor was greatly im- 
proved. Population, 1911, 104,787, 

MIDDLETOWN, a city of Connecticut, 
county seat of Middlesex County, on the Con- 
necticut River, fifteen miles south of Hartford. 
It is on the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad and on several interurban electric 
railways. The noteworthy buildings include the 
Wesleyan University, the Berkeley Divinity 
School, the Russell Free Library, an industrial 
school for girls, and an asylum for the insane. 
Portland, on the opposite side of the river, has 
extensive limestone quarries. Among the man- 
ufactures are flour, cotton and woolen goods, 
machinery, ironware, and clothing. It has a 
large trade by river navigation. Middletown 
was settled in 1650 and was chartered as a city 
in 1784. Population, 1910, 11,851, 

MIDDLETOWN, a city of New York, in 
Orange County, on the Wallkill River, 65 miles 
northwest of New York City. It is on the 
Erie, the New York, Ontario and Western, and 
other railroads, and is surrounded by a fine 
farming, dairying, and stock-raising country. It 
has a fine high school, a public library, and the 
State Hospital for the Insane. The manufac- 
tures include jewelry, condensed milk, hardware, 
printers’ supplies, hats, and clothing. It was 
settled before the Revolution, became a village 
in 1848, and was chartered as a city in 1888. 
Population, 1905, 14,516; in 1910, 15,313. 

MIDDLETOWN, a city of Ohio, in Butler 
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County, on the Miami River, 34 miles northeast 
of Cincinnati. It is on the Miami and Erie 
Canal and on the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and Saint 
Louis, and other railroads. The noteworthy 
buildings include the high school, the public 
library, the Masonic Temple, and the opera 
house. It has a growing trade in farm produce 
and merchandise. The manufactures include 
tobacco, paper, flour, machinery, hardware, 
edged instruments, and utensils. It has systems 
of public lighting, waterworks, and sanitary 
sewerage. The vicinity was settled in 1794, 
Pepulation, 1900, 9,215; in 1910, 13,152. 

MIDDLETOWN, a borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Dauphin County, on the Susquehanna 
River, nine miles southeast of Harrisburg. It 
is on the Pennsylvania and on the Pittsburg and 
Reading railroads, and is surrounded by a farm- 
ing and lumbering country. Among the chief 
buildings are the public library, the high school, 
and the Frey Orphans’ School. The manufac- 
tures include stoves, chemicals, furniture, fur- 
naces, railroad cars, engines, and hardware. It 
has electric lights and street railways, city wa- 
terworks, and well-graded streets. The place 
was settled in 1756 and incorporated in 1828. 
Population, 1900, 5,608; in 1910, 5,374, 

MIDIANITES (mid’‘i-an-its), an ancient 
race of Arabia, according to Scripture, the de- 
scendants of Midian, the son of Abraham by 
Keturah. They inhabited a large area near the 
Dead Sea, in Syria, their possessions extending 
from the plains of Moab to the Red Sea. Their 
trade with Egypt was extensive, especially in 
live stock, cereals, and fruits. In the time of 
the Romans their mines possessed much value. 
The Scriptures mention the Midianites as being 
hostile to the Israelites. They were conquered 
by Gideon and worshiped Baal-Peor. The Mid- 
ian sheik Jethro was the father-in-law of Moses, 
being a member of a Cushite tribe of the same 
name. 

MIDLAND, a town in Simcoe County, Ont., 
100 miles north of Hamilton, on the Grand 
Trunk Railway. It has extensive iron smelting, 
boat building, and machine shops. The features 
include the high school, public library, city hall, 
and grain elevators. It was settled in 1870 and 
incorporated in 1890. Population, 1911, 4,660. 

MIFFLIN (mif’flin), Thomas, soldier and 
statesman, born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1744; 
died Jan. 20, 1800. He was opposed to the 
military tactics of Washington, deeming them 
too Fabian, and was prominent in the so-called 
Conway Cabal, which sought to dismiss Wash- 
ington from the supreme command. Greene 
superseded him in 1778 as quartermaster general. 
He was elected to Congress in 1782. In 1790 he 
was elected Governor of Pennsylvania, serving 
until the time of -his death. 

MIGNONETTE (min-yin-ét’), a plant na- 
tive to the northern part of Africa, but now 
widely naturalized and cultivated for its highly 
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fragrant flowers. The leaves are wedge-shaped, 
the flowers are whitish or greenish-yellow with 
fringed petals, and the seed vessels open at the 
top. In America it is an annual, but in the 
country of its nativity it is a perennial. The 
name by which it is known is from the French 
and signifies “Little Darling.” 

MIGRATION (mi-gra’shiin), a term ap- 
plied to the act of migrating or removing from 
one region or country to another. Migration 
has been studied particularly in relation to peri- 
odical movements of animals from one region 
to another. Many genera and species of birds 
in all parts of the Temperate zones migrate at 
reasonably certain periods of the year to other 
parts. Most generally they spend the winter 
in the warm regions of the tropics and the 
spring and summer in the temperate portions of 
higher latitudes. Some of the birds, as the 
swallows, ducks, geese, cranes, swans, and many 
others, migrate in large bodies, while others 
move singly toward the point of destination. 
It has been observed that most birds prefer to 
pursue their flight against the wind, some even 
resting during the flight while the atmospheric 
movements are unfavorable. Many fishes move 
periodically into streams and fresh-water bodies 
from the sea to deposit their eggs and various 
classes of insects, such as the locusts, ants, and 
others, change localities by flight or by moving 
in vast colonies. The migratory grasshoppers 
of the United States have been studied with in- 
terest, as well as those of Eurasia and Africa. 
Many of the mammals are inclined to migrate, 
as, for instance, the bisons of North America 
in an early period, but most species of mam- 
mals rather make incursions than periodical 
movements. 

Some writers have accounted for migration 
on the basis of instinct, but others ascribe the 
phenomenon in birds to the search for food, 
which has become exaggerated by the power of 
flight. Likewise, the migration of locusts is 
ascribed to hunger resulting from a lack of food 
in the vicinity long occupied. The migration 
of fishes is thought to be due to a desire to 
deposit their spawn in favorable localities. In 
botany, the term is applied to the tendency that 
feathery or downy seeds have to be carried by 
the wind, and in others to their transportation 
by streams and oceanic movements to regions 
far remote from the place of growth. Migra- 
tions of man have been directed chiefly by per- 
sonal interest. They are governed largely by 
latitude, settlements being formed most gener- 
ally in regions having a climate quite similar 
to those from which the emigration takes place. 

MILAN (milan), a city of Italy, on the 
Olona River, 25 miles south of Lake Coma. It 
is the capital of the province of Milan. The city 
is surrounded by three walls, which may be 
entered by twelve gates, and is now the most 
important railroad center of Lombardy. The 
streets are broad, well paved, and lighted by 
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electricity. It has railroad facilities and an ex- 
tensive system of electric street railways. Al- 
though the city dates from remote antiquity, it 
has few ancient buildings, owing to successive 
wars, but there are several dating from the 
Revival of Learning that take high rank for 
beauty and architecture. The most prominent 
building is the Duomo or Cathedral, a Gothic 
structure, which ranks next to Saint Peter’s in 
Rome as the most excellent of Italy. Other 
noteworthy structures include the Church’ of 
Saint George, the Church of Saint Ambrose, 
founded in the 4th century, and the Church of 
Saint Nazaro, a modern structure of great 
beauty. The La Scala theater has accommoda- 
tion for 3,600 persons and is the finest in the 
city. 

‘Fine works of art are in many of the public 
places and in the historic buildings, among them 
products by Mantegna, Titian, Vandyck, and 
Raphael. The Ambrosian library contains 175,- 
000 volumes and the national library at Milan 
has 190,000. It has many collections of engrav- 
ings, paintings, and statues. Near the center 
of the city is an open space called the Piazza 
del Duomo, or Cathedral Square, in which is an 
amphitheater with a seating capacity for 30,000 
persons. It has a number of excellent schools, 
hospitals, colleges, and universities. The manu- 
factures include cotton, silk, and woolen goods, 
boots and shoes, lace, jewelry, carpets, cheese, 
tobacco, porcelain, hats, velvets, ironware, ma- 
chinery, and railroad cars. It is a financial and 
banking center. Many large printing establish- 
ments, both of books and periodicals, are locat- 
ed here. l 

Milan has an interesting history, authentic 
dates occurring as early as 222 B. c., when it 
was conquered by a Roman army. Roman oc- 
cupation caused it to rise as a center of wealth, 
literary taste, and political influence, and in 
the 4th century A. D, Maximilian made it the 
residence of the imperial court. The Huns un- 
der Attila sacked it in 452. Later it passed into 
possession of the Goths, Longobards, and 

Franks, and in 774 it became a part of the Ger- 
man Empire. Here Charlemagne was crowned 
and it was the place of coronation of the Ger- 
man emperors as kings of Italy. Milan was the 

head of the Lombard League in the 11th cen- 

tury. It was made the capital of the Ghibellines 
in 1395 and after 1545 the city passed succes- 
sively to Spain, Austria, and France. Its for- 
tune was that of various sovereigns and nations 
until in 1859, when the Treaty of Villafranca 
annexed it and the whole of Lombardy to Pied- 

mont. Population, 1916, 663,241. 

MILAN I. (mé'lin), Obrenovitch, King of 
Servia, born at Manassee, Rumania, Aug. 22, 
1854: died at Vienna, Austria, Feb. 11, 1901, 
He was a second cousin of Michel Obrenovitch 
III, who was assassinated in 1868, and was 
educated in Paris. In 1868 he was recalled to 
Servia, where he was proclaimed prince, but the 
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government was administered by a council of 
regents until 1872, when he assumed full au- 
thority. Servia revolted against the Turks in 
1876, but its alliance with Russia in the Russo- 
Turkish War saved its integrity after the de- 
feat of the Servian army, and in 1882 the coun- 
try was proclaimed and recognized as a king- 
dom. The following year a rebellion broke out 
on account of an increase in taxation, but it was 
subdued promptly. A war with Bulgaria would 
have resulted disastrous to Servia had Austria 
remained neutral, but that country saved its in- 
tegrity by intervention. A new constitution was 
granted in 1889, but he abdicated the same year 
in favor of his son, Alexander, and subsequently 
resided in Paris until 1895, when he returned to 
Servia and shortly after was made commander 
in chief of the Servian army. Milan I. married 
Natalie, the daughter of a Russian colonel, in 
1875. 

MILAN CATHEDRAL, one of the most 
famous Gothic cathedrals of the world, located 
in Milan, Italy. It ranks next to Saint Peter’s 
at Rome in size and importance as an ecclesi- 
astical structure. The length is 486 feet; 
breadth, 287 feet; and height of the tower, 356 


feet. It contains about 2,000 statues, besides a 
vast number of carvings and paintings. The 
building is mainly of Carrara marble. Gian 


Galeazzo Visconti laid the foundation in 1386, 
but many celebrated architects and artists con- 
tributed toward its completion. Napoleon was 
crowned King of Italy in this cathedral in 1805. 

MILBURN (mil’birn), William Henry, 
clergyman, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 26, 
1823; died April 10, 1903. He had defective 
sight when a youth, but secured an education 
at Illinois College, and in 1843 was ordained 
a minister of the Methodist Church. He served 
as chaplain of the House of Representatives at 
Washington a number of years, lectured with 
marked success in England in 1859, and became 
noted as an active and influential advocate of 
Methodism. Among may publications issued by 
him are “Ten Years of Preacher-Life,” “Rifle, 
Axe, and Saddlebags,” and “Pioneers and People 
of the Mississippi Valley.” 

MILDEW (mil’dii), a name for several dis- 
eases of plants, which are caused by fungous 
parasites. They include many minute and some- 
times microscopic parasitical forms. The dif- 
ferent species of plants are attacked by their 
own peculiar parasites, but there are several 
kinds of fungi that infest the same plant. Mil- 
dew appears most frequently at the time when 
the weather is unfavorable to the growth of 
vegetation. It is quite abundant on plants in 
a weakened condition and sometimes on fruits 
and clothing. About 150 species have been de- 
scribed, most of which belong to two classes, 
the false, or downy, mildews, and the true, or 
powdery, mildews. The black mildew common 
to corn, the brown mildew found in the pear, and 
the destructive mildew injurious to the barberry 
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are among the most harmful. Sulphur is an 
effectual preventive and destroying agency. 
MILE, a measure of length used in the 
United States and many other countries. The 
statute mile adopted in the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth contains 5,280 feet and is used at pres- 
ent in the United States and in Great Britain. 
The following table shows a comparison of 
the principal miles used in various countries: 


United States and Great Britain statute mile.......=1 


Old Roman niles ak ooiaihat cieavad tube ana i iaa = 0.9193 
Geographical or Nestea s mile.. = 1.153 

rman mile.. a = 4.611 
German long mile.. aCe Hedceneteanes = 5.753 
German short mile............ccccececcececsce cece ss 3.897 
Prussian Mile: ccd dds ce desdswetsck ced aami aaae EA, GBO 
Swedish Milesios paesan peines naeeua tinaaa ass A 00B 
Danish MEg teehee sesh oddane annaa aes Oe OOF 
Scotch mile Fe N N E N a A A 
Irish mile.. ME RAET FEN .= 1.273 
Welsh mile.. . .. =about 4 English miles 


MILE END, a town of Quebec, in Hochelaga 
County, on the Saint Lawrence River, five miles 
from Montreal. It is on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, has electric railways, and is the resi- 
dence of many Montreal business men. The 
buildings include a number of fine schools and 
churches. It has waterworks, electric lighting, 
and a public library. Population, 10,933. 

MILES, Nelson Appleton, soldier, born in 
Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 1839. He descend- 
ed from a colonial family, studied in his native 
town and Boston, 
and at the begin- 
ning of the Civil 
War was commis- 
sioned first lieu- 
tenant of the 22d 
Massachusetts vol- 
unteers. He ac- 
companied the 
army of the Poto- 
mac in practically 
every battle, ren- 
dered distin- 
guished service in 
the battles of Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair 
Oaks, Gaines’s Mill, and Fredericksburg, where 
he was wounded, and later was carried off the 
battlefeld at Chancellorsville with the suppo- 
sition that his wounds would prove fatal. He 
recovered sufficiently to report for duty in 1863 
and afterward served in the Battle of the Wil- 
derness, at Petersburg, and at Richmond, taking 
part until Lee’s surrender near Appomattox in 
1865. In the latter year he was made major 
general of volunteers, and the following year 
became colonel of the 40th United States in- 
fantry. After 1865 he took an active part in 
many of the Indian fights on the border, rose 
rapidly in rank, and in 1890 became major gen- 
eral. In 1894 he commanded the United States 
troops in the railroad strike at Chicago. He 
was made commander of the United States army 
by President Cleveland in 1895, being the first 
man to be raised to that position who had not 
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graduated from West Point. In 1898 he planned 
and commanded the Porto Rican expedition in 
the Spanish-American War, and showed much 
elhciency in every department in which he was 


engaged. He retired in 1903. He published 
several works, including “Personal Recollec- 
tions” and “Military Europe.” 


MILETUS (mi-lé’tis), an ancient city of 
Asia Minor, situated in Ionia, on the Meander 
River. It is noted principally because of its 
extensive colonies in the Crimea, on the Black 
Sea, and other parts of Europe and Asia. Mile- 
tus had fully eighty different colonies, all of 
which contributed to the maintenance of a for- 
midable fleet and took an active part in military 
operations against the Lydian kings. In 494 
B. c. the Persians under Cyrus conquered the 
city, and later it was captured by Darius and 
nearly ruined. It fell a prey to Alexander the 
Great, and its final ruin was accomplished by 
the Turks. During its prosperity it was noted 
as a center for the manufacture of woolen 
goods, furniture, and carpets. At that time 
it had an extensive trade. Miletus was the 
birthplace of Anaximander, Thales, and many 
other important personages. The place was vis- 
ited by Saint Paul. 

MILFORD (nmil’férd), a city of Massachu- 
setts, in Worcester County, on the Charles Riv- 
er, seventeen miles southeast of Worcester. It 
is on the Boston and Albany and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroads. Extensive 
granite quarries are worked in the vicinity. 
The noteworthy buildings include the public 
library, the high school, a memorial hall, and 
many churches. Among the manufactures are 
straw goods, boots and shoes, cement, ironware, 
machinery, elastic fabrics, and utensils. It has 
a considerable trade in merchandise. The place 
was settled in 1669 and incorporated in 1780. 
Population, 1905, 12,105; in 1910, 13,055. 

MILITARY SCHOOLS, the institutions 
founded and maintained by states and countries 
for the purpose of training young men in the 
arts of war. This training is directed by in- 
structors of recognized ability and embraces 
courses in all phases of military duties, such as 
military engineering, strategy, and discipline. 
The most important military school of the Unit- 
ed States is situated at West Point, N. Y., 
known as the United States Military Academy. 
The Virginia Military Institute, located at Lex- 
ington, Va., was founded in 1839. It is the 
most notable military school maintained by a 
state and ranks next to the United States Mil 
itary Academy. The Kentucky Military Insti 
tute, at Farmdale, has been in a flourishing con 
dition since 1846. Military schools are main- 
tained in a number of other states, especially in 
the Southern States. In 1917 the government es- 
tablished many training camps, known as canton- 
ments, for housing and training military forces, 

The Federal government of the United States 
has a body of detailed commissioned officers of 
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the army for the purpose of instructing in mili- 
tary science and tactics at colleges and acad- 
emies designated by the general government. In 
addition, military branches of instruction are 
a part of the courses of many state institutions. 
The private institutions of higher learning have 
generally followed the plan of establishing such 
instruction. At present about 10,000 persons 
take training in military science annually in the 
United States. Admission to military schools 
is generally limited to young men of good moral 
character, physical perfection, and superior mus- 
cular skill. Several highly efficient royal schools 
of military instruction are maintained in Can- 
ada. These include the Royal School of Caval- 
ry, Toronto; the Royal School of Instruction, 
Winnipeg; the Royal School of Artillery, Que- 
bec; and the Canadian School of Musketry, Ot- 
tawa. Schools for military training are main- 
tained by all civilized countries, those of France, 
Germany, Austria, England, and Russia being 
particularly efficient. See West Point. | 

MILITIA (mi-lish’a), in the United States, 
a volunteer military force regularly trained, 
but not forming a part of the standing army. 
This force is spoken of usually as the National 
Guard. It is subject to the call of the President 
and serves to aid the executive to execute the 
laws, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 
All able-bodied male citizens who have attained 
to the age of 18 years, and have not reached 45, 
are in a certain sense a standing militia, since 
they are subject to military service under cer- 
tain conditions. The militia force of Canada is 
about 46,000, but in case of war it can be ex- 
panded to 150,000. President Wilson called the 
militia of the United States into action in 1916, 
at the time of the invasion of Mexico, and again 
called this force in 1917, at the time the country 
entered the Great European War. 

MILK, the whitish liquid secreted by the 
mammary glands of all female mammals for the 
nourishment of the young. It is an emulsion 
with a slight but pleasant odor and an agree- 
able, sweetish taste. Milk may be regarded a 
perfect food. It is consumed by the young 
mammal after birth, and enters largely into the 
food products essential to man. When sub- 
jected to microscopic examination, milk is found 
to consist of a clear fluid, in which minute glob- 
ules are held suspended. Each of the globules 
appears as a separate body of oily matter en- 
veloped by a thin coating of albumen. The 
globules rise toward the surface when the milk 
is at rest and form cream, the time required 
varying according to temperature. Under favor- 
able circumstances about fourteen hours is re- 
quired to accumulate practically all the cream. 
The milk may be agitated rapidly by churning, 
when the fat globules become broken and col- 
lect as butter in the form of a pasty mass. The 
milk of all mammals contains the same con- 
stituents, but differs considerably in the pro- 
portion in which they are present in each kind. 
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The following table contains an exhibit com- 
piled by Charles A. Doremus: 
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Women.......... 86.73|13.26| 4.13] 1.99 | 6.93 | 0.20 | 1.99 111.06 
CowS.. esens. e... | 84.28/15.72| 6.47] 3.57 | 4.34 | 0.63 | 4.35 110.81 
Goats.. sess. o e... | 86.85)13.52| 4.34] 2.53 | 3.78 | 0.65 | 3.79 | 8.12 
EWES ccccaceascts 83.30]16.60| 6.05] 7.73 | 3.96 | 0.68 | 5.73 |10.01 
Asses.. .... tennis 89.01|10.99| 1.85| 3.57 | 5.05 | .... | 3.57] 6.90 
Mares ......... .-|90.45| 9.55] 1.31] 2.53 | 5.42 | 0.29 | 2.53 | 6.73 
Buffaloes ........ 80.64|19.36| 8.45] 4.24 | 4.51 | 0.84 | 4.24 |12.96 
Camels.....ss ss.. 86.34|13.66| 2.90] 3.67 | 5.78 | 0.66 | 3.67 | 8.68 
Sows. ...... 0. +++. |81.80|18.20| 6.00] 5.30 | 6.07 | 0.83 | 5.30 12.07 
Hippopottami ...|90.43| 9.57] 451]4.40|.... |O.11] .... |..... 
Elephants....... 66.69} 33.30122.07| 3.21 | 7.39 | 0.62 | 3.21 129.45 
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For three or four days after giving birth the 
miik secreted by the mother is a yellowish fluid, 
has a strong alkaline reaction, possesses purga- 
tive qualities, and is called colustrum. Milk 
of this kind is not considered a commercial 
product, but is fed to the young, and after about 
four days it becomes suitable for domestic use. 
Cheese is prepared by separating the casein 
into curds, which is done by coagulating the 
milk by a rennet or other agents, the rich 
character of the cheese depending upon the 
presence of large numbers of fatty globules. 
The thin fluid remaining after the milk has 
been coagulated is called whey and the whitish 
deposits form the curd. Buttermilk is the rem- 
nant left after churning and removing the but- 
ter. Both buttermilk and whey are used as 
pleasant drinks. The rennet used in coagulating 
milk is made from the fourth stomach of a 
calf. The principal adulterant of milk is water, 
which is added to increase its quantity, and 
frequently salt, sugar, carbonate of soda, and 
other substances are added for the purpose of 
preventing the milk from turning sour. 

Cow’s milk is the only kind utilized in the 
United States and Canada for making butter 
and cheese. It is practically the only class of 
milk used in America for culinary purposes, 
but in many countries of Europe and Western 
Asia the milk of goats, ewes, camels, and buffa- 
loes is used extensively. Condensed milk is 
made by adding a small quantity of sugar and 
evaporating it in vacuum pans to about one- 
fourth its ordinary bulk. Reduction takes place 
rapidly under a temperature of 140°. The su- 
gar used is the preservative, which keeps the 
condensed milk wholesome, the proportion being 
about one and one-fourth pounds to the quart 
of condensed milk produced, and in using it the 
consumer adds a quantity of water. The pro- 
duction of milk is a vast industry, as is also the 
enterprise of furnishing the daily supply for the 
large cities. Strict regulations are now main- 
tained in most cases whereby the consumer may 
feel assured that the cows producing the milk 
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are in good health and that the milk is supplied 
to them in a pure state. 

MILK, Condensed. See Milk. 

MILK SNAKE, or House Snake, the name 
of a snake common to many parts of North 
America, so called from the belief that it is fond 
of milk. Some think that it frequents the yards 
where cows are kept for the purpose of sucking 
the milk, and this view seems to be founded 
upon fact, though it is not often that this oc- 
curs. The color of the snake is dark gray above 
and yellowish beneath, and on its back are large 
blotches of black. The food consists chiefly of 
insects and mice, for which it frequents houses 
and barnyards. This snake is entirely harmless. 

MILKWEED, any plant of the genus Ascle- 
pias, of the milkweed family, so called from the 
milky juice that exudes from a wound. Many 
species are included in the family of plants, of 
which about forty are native to North America. 
The seeds are clothed with a tuft of long silky 
hairs, which gives rise to the additional name of 
silkweed. In most species the flowers are white, 
orange, or purple in color. They are large and 
ornamental. In some countries the milkweed is 
cultivated as a garden or an ornamental plant. 
Some species bear fibers that are of value in 
making paper, others have silky tufts and are 
used with cotton in spinning, but most are noth- 
ing more than obnoxious weeds in farm lands. 
When firmly rooted in the soil, the common 
milkweed is not easily destroyed. The common 
milkweed is the most widely distributed in 
America. 

MILKY WAY, or Galaxy, a great belt or 
zone of light stretching in a vast circle across 
the sky at an angle of about 63° to the equi- 
noctial, extending from one horizon to the oth- 
er. The Milky Way arises from the blended 
light of countless stars which appear as a dif- 
fused light to the naked eye, but, when viewed 
with a powerful telescope, myriads of -tars 
densely crowded together are observed. The 
stars are not distributed uniformly through its 
entire extent, and each is doubtless a sun of 
some system of planets. William Herschel esti- 
mated that 250,000 stars passed through the field 
of his great telescope in 41 minutes. With the 
powerful instruments now in use it is probable 
that many more can be seen. Other names ap- 
plied to the Milky Way are Jacob’s Ladder and 
the Way to Saint James. 

MILL, the name used originally to designate 
a machine for grinding grain so as to reduce it 
to flour or meal. The term is now applied to 
divers complicated machinery for treating vari- 
ous materials so as to render them suitable for 
use in manufacturing or for immediate consump- 
tion. Grain was ground originally by placing it 
between two flat stones and rubbing one roughly 
over the other by hand. From this fundamental 
idea of a nether and upper stone used by hand 
originated the building of mills and devices for 
grinding grain, but at present the machinery 
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used is such that the grain passes between rol- 
lers and is crushed by pressure. The different 
mills now employed in manufacturing are vari- 
ously designated according to their particular 
purpose, as flour, meal, spinning, weaving, cider, 
coffee, cotton, oil, fulling, planing, saw, bark, 
lapidary’s, and other mills. 

MILL, James, philosopher, born near Mont- 


rose Scotland, April 6, 1773; died June 23, 1836. 


He studied at the University of Edinburgh and 
became a preacher in the Church of Scotland. 
In 1802 he settled in London as an author, giv- 
ing much of his time to writing in regard to af- 
fairs in India. He became assistant examiner 
for the East India Company, in 1819, and in the 
meantime contributed to the Wesiminster Re- 
view. His son, John Stuart Mill, was greatly 
aided by his writings on philosophy and political 
economy. Among his books are “History of 


British India,” “Elements of Political Economy,” 
and “Analysis of the Human Mind.” 

MILL, John Stuart, author and statesman, 
born in London, England, May 20, 1806; died in 
His father, 


Avignon, France, May 9, 1873. 
James Mill, is cel- 
ebrated as a writ- 
er and philosopher 
and took a studi- 
ous interest in the 
early education of 
his son. The son 
was skilled as a 
Greek student at a 
very early age, 
went to France in 
1820 for the pur- Á 
pose of learning “ // 
the French lan- 
guage, and in the 





meantime studied 
political economy JOHN SIVA MILL, 
at Paris. In 1823 he became a clerk in a gov- 


ernment office in London, was soon made head 
of the examiners’ department, and opposed the 
transfer of India, in 1858, to the crown. He 
became a member of Parliament in 1865 and 
acted with the Liberals. From a very early 
period in life he was known as an acute thinker 
and prolific writer, contributing to a number of 
periodicals. He was principal manager of the 
Westminster Record for five years, beginning 
in 1835, edited the works on law published by 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) for a number of 
years, and wrote many treatises on political 
economy and logic, several of them still being 
standard text-books. His publications include 
“A System of Logic,” “Essays on Political Econ- 
omy,” “Comte and Positivism,” “The Subjection 
of Women,” “Principles of Political Economy,” 
“Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” “On Lib- 
erty,” “England and Ireland.” “Utilitarianism,” 
and “Three Essays on Religion.” He made 
many addresses in favor of the equality of legal 
and political rights of women. 


MILLAIS 
MILLAIS (nmil-la’), Sir John Everett, 


painter, born in Southampton, England, June 8, 
1829; died Aug. 13, 1896. He descended from 
an ancient Jersey family, spent his youth in the 
Channel Islands, and in 1840 became a student 
at the Royal Academy, where he displayed rare 
ability and exhibited a number of highly ar- 
tistic productions. At the age of seventeen he 
exhibited his historical painting, “Pizarro Seiz- 
ing the Inca of Peru,” and in 1847 secured a 
gold medal for his “Tribe of Benjamin Seizing 
the Daughters of Shiloh.” His productions are 
beautified by excellent coloring and refinement 
of taste. They are much admired because of 
the nearness in which they approach to nature. 
Among his most celebrated works are “Christ in 
the House of His Parents,” “The Boyhood of 
Raleigh,” “Huguenot Lovers,” “Autumn Leaves,” 
“Over the Hills and Far Away,” “Black Bruns- 
wicker,” ‘‘Ferdinand Lured by Ariel,” “The 
Woodman’s Daughter,” “Veil of Rest,” and 
“Ophelia.” He painted portraits of Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Salisbury, Bright, and Dis- 
raeli. In 1885 he was made a baronet, received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor in 1878, 
and in 1896 succeeded Lord Leighton as presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, but died the same 
year. 

MILLER, Cincinnatus Heine, best known 
as Joaquin Miller, poet, born in Indiana, Nov. 
10, 1841; died Feb. 17, 1913. In 1854 he re- 
moved to Oregon with his parents, where he 
spent his early life among the pioneers and In- 
dians. For about five years he lived with the 
Modoc Indians, began the study of law, and in 
1863 began to practice that profession in Ore- 
gon. Subsequently he became judge of Grant 
County, Oregon, which position he held from 
1866 until 1870. Several of his poems were writ- 
ten while he was comparatively young. Later 
he edited the Eugene Democratic Register. He 
published his first volume of poems in London, 
England, where he assumed his pseudonymic 
name. His productions were favorably received 
by English critics and he was thus encouraged 
to follow a literary career. Some of his novels 
have been dramatized and have had successful 
presentation in various cities of Europe and 
America. Among his writings are “Songs of 
the Mexican Seas,” “Songs of the Sierras,” 
“Ship of the Desert,” “First Families of the 
Sierras,” “Songs of the Sunlands,” “Songs of 
the Desert,” and “The Danites.” 

MILLER, Hugh, author and geologist, born 
at Cromarty, Scotland, Oct. 10, 1802; died near 
Edinburgh, Dec. 26, 1856. He was largely self- 
educated, but studied for some time at the Cro- 
marty grammar school, and during intervals was 
employed in the work of a stone mason. He 
published several poems in 1829; became editor 
of the Witness at Edinburgh in 1840, and gave 
much attention to the study of geology. His 
writings are not only pleasing to the reader, but 
contain many beautiful and valuable statements 
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of facts. Among them are “Poems Written at 
Leisure Hours,” “Legends of the North of Scot- 
land,” “Old Red Sandstone,” “Footprints of the 
Creator,” and “Story of My Education.” 
MILLET, a grass which is cultivated for its 
grains and for forage. The species are numer- 
ous, most of which bear stalks and leaves of 
value for feed 
in the green 
and dry state. 
The plants are 
wholesome as 
food products 
for cattle, 
sheep, horses, 
mules, and oth- 
er domestic ani- 
mals. Millet 
was cultivated 
by the ancients 
in the earliest 
times as a cere- 
al, the seed be- 
ing used as 
food by man. 
The common 
millet has a 
strong stem, 
about two to 
four feet tall, 
and produces a 
profusion of 
foliage. The 
seed is still used extensively for making flour 
and to be eaten as rice in Italy, Turkey, Arabia, 
China, Syria, and other countries of Europe and 
Asia. Millet seed is of value as food for poultry 
and cage birds. Some species are widely distrib- 
uted as obnoxious weeds in crops, such as the 
foxtail millets. Among the cultivated species 
are the common millet, the sorghum millet, and 
the Hungarian millet, or Hungarian grass. 
MILLET (mil’lét), Francis Davis, painter 
and author, born in Mattapoisett, Mass., Nov. 3, 
1846. He graduated at Harvard University in 
1869 and subsequently studied at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts in Antwerp, Belgium, 
and later in France and Italy. In 1877-78 he 
was war correspondent for the New York Her- 
ald and London Daily News and reported the 
principal engagements of the Russo-Turkish 
War, being an attaché to the staff of General 
Skobeleff. At the Chicago Columbian Exposi- 
tion he was director of decorations. In 1898 he 
went to the Philippines as correspondent of 
Harpers Weekly and the London Times. How- 
ever, he is better known as a genre and classic 
painter than as a writer. His best known works 
include the decoration of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, “Between Two Fires,” “At the Inn,” and 
“A Cozy Corner.” He died April 15, 1912. 
MILLET (mé-y4’), Jean Francois, famous 
painter, born in Gruchy, France, Oct. 4, 1814; 
died at Barbizon, near Paris, Jan. 20, 1875. He 
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a and b, two views of the spikelet; 
c and d, two views of the “‘seed.”’ 
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descended from a peasant family and spent the 
early part of his life as a farm laborer, but on 
account of his natural ability and taste for paint- 
ing was sent to Cherbourg to study under Mon- 
chel. His rapid progress caused the authorities 
of the town to grant an annuity to assist in his 
studies. Afterward he took advanced work at 
Paris, where he exhibited specimens at the Sa- 
lon in 1840. In order to support himself it was 
necessary to paint portraits and small pictures, 
but much of the time he was sorely pressed by 
poverty. During the Revolution of 1848 he sup- 
ported himself by portrait painting, but in the 
meantime rendered service at the barricades as 
a soldier, and in 1849 settled among the peas- 
ants of Barbizon, near the Fontainebleau for- 
ests, where he produced his marvelous works of 
beauty representing French peasant life. It is 
doubtful whether in the last century France 
produced a more original artist or one of great- 
er skill. His great work, entitled “The Ange- 
lus,” sold at Paris in 1889 for $115,000. Other 
noteworthy productions include “Peasant Graft- 
ing,” “Sheep-Shearers,” “Shepherdess with her 
Flock,” “Women Carding,” “The Sower,” “The 
Gleaners,” and “Waiting.” 

MILLS, Roger Quarles, statesman, born in 
Todd County, Kentucky, March 30, 1832; died in 
Texas, Sept. 2, 1911. After being admitted to 
the bar, he settled at Corsicana, Tex., to practice 
law. From 1859 until 1860 he was a member of 
the State Legislature. In 1872 he was elected 
as a Democrat to Congress, in which position 
he served until 1892, when he was electzd to the 
United States Senate. He was chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee from 1887 to 1889 
and drafted the Mills bill, which became a law 
and constituted a celebrated tariff revision. 

MILL SPRING, Battle of, an engagement 
of the Civil War, fought at Mill Spring, Ky., 
Jan. 19, 1862. The Confederates under Gen. 
George B. Crittenden made an attack upon the 
Federals under General Thomas, but were un- 
able to drive their antagonists from the field. 
Each army consisted of about 4,000 men. This 
engagement is sometimes called the Battle of 
Fishing Creek. A national cemetery occupies 
the battle ground, in which 725 soldiers lie bur- 
ied. 

MILLVALE, a borough of Pennsylvania, in 
Allegheny County, on the Allegheny River, op- 
posite Pittsburg. It is on the Pennsylvania, the 
Pittsburg and Western, and other railroads, and 
has manufactures of ironware, lumber products, 
machinery, and spirituous liquor. Electric light- 
ing, street railways, and waterworks are among 
the public utilities. Population, 1910, 7,861. 

MILLVILLE, a city of New Jersey, in Cum- 
berland County, on the Maurice River, forty 
miles south of Philadelphia, Pa. It is on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and has communication 
by steamboats and electric railways. Among 
the cnief buildings are the public library, the 
high school, the city hall, and many churches. 
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Union Lake, situated near the city, 1s a fine sheet 
of water. The manufactures include cotton 
goods, glass, machinery, and canned fruits. It 
has systems of sanitary sewerage, waterworks, 
and street pavements. Millville was incorpo- 
rated as a town in 1801 and became a city in 
1866. Population, 1905, 11,884; in 1910, 12,451, 

MILNER (mil’nér), Sir Alfred, public man, 
born at Bonn, Germany, in 1854. He studied in 
Germany and afterward attended King’s College, 
London, and Baliol College, Oxford. Subse- 
quently he studied law and in 1881 was admit- 
ted to the bar, but devoted himself to journal- 
ism and served on the staff of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. He was made private secretary to Mr. 
Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1887, 
and two years later became Undersecretary of 
Finance in Egypt. For five years he was chair- 
man of the Inland Revenue Board, from 1892 
until 1897, and in the latter year was appointed 
High Commissioner of South Africa and Gov- 
ernor of Cape Colony, serving in the former po- 
sition during the second Boer War. In 1899 he 
held a personal conference with President Kru- 
ger, and subsequently was chairman of the com- 
mission that negotiated a treaty of peace. He 
was appointed Governor of the Transvaal and 
Orange River colonies in 1901, was created 
baron in the same year, and in 1902 was made 
viscount. 

MILO, or Milon, a Greek celebrated for 
great physical powers, born about 525 B. c. It 
is reputed that he was the champion wrestler 
and athlete at the national games. After his 
various successful exploits, many challenges 
were extended to him, but none of his antago- 
nists was able to meet him successfully in com- 
bat. According to accounts, he won ten Isthmi- 
an, nine Nemean, six Olympian, and seven 
Pythian games. After these successful contests, 
to demonstrate his great strength, he carried a 
live ox on his shoulders at the Olympic games, 
Later he saved the life of Pythagoras and his 
scholars by supporting a falling building. It is 
said that he was able to lift the iron gates of 
the city. The story is related that while en- 
deavoring to pull a large tree apart his hands 
were caught ina split and that wolves devoured 
him while he was held fast. 

MILREIS (mil'rés), or Milrea, a coin and 
money of account used in Brazil and Portugal. 
It is divided into 1,000 reis and in Portugal it is 
known as the crown, or corda. Estimated in the 
money of Canada and the United States, the 
milreis of Brazil is worth about 55 cents and 
that of Portugal is worth $1.08. The milreis 1s 
issued both in gold and silver. 

MILTIADES (mil-ti’a-déz), noted general 
of Athens, born in the latter part of the 6th cen- 
tury B, c. His skill and bravery caused him to 
become the ruler of Chersonesus. Later he led 
a successful expedition against the Scythians 
and, at the time Greece was invaded by the Per- 
sians, he was selected as one of the ten generals 
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to resist the march into Attica. After deliberat- 
ing whether the Grecians should venture a bat- 
tle or defend the city from its walls, it was de- 
cided to take the former course and, when 
Miltiades commanded the Grecian hosts, he 
gained a memorable battle on the field of Mara- 
thon in 490 B. c. Soon after he persuaded the 
Greeks to permit him to command an expedition 
against the Persians, for which purpose a fleet 
of seventy vessels was placed at his disposal, 
and he immediately followed up his victory by 
attacking the Persians on the island of Paros, 
but he was repulsed with heavy losses and was 
severely wounded. The Athenians immediately 
impeached him and placed a fine of fifty talents 
upon him. Being unable to pay the fine, he was 
thrown into prison, where he died shortly after 
of a wound received in the battle. His son 
Cimon afterward paid the fine. 

MILTON (mil’tiin), a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Norfolk County, on the Neponset Riv- 
er, seven miles south of Boston. It is on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
and is an attractive suburb for the residence of 
many Boston business men. The chief build- 
ings include the public library, the Milton Acad- 
emy, the Leopold Morse Home, the townhall, 
and many schools and churches. It has manu- 
factures of crackers, cement, chocolate, clothing, 
machinery, and granite products. An observa- 
tory and a station of the United States Meteoro- 
logical Bureau is located near the place. Milton 
was settled in 1637 and incorporated in 1662. 
Population, 1905, 7,051; in 1910, 7,924. 

MILTON, a borough of Pennsylvania, in 
Northumberland County, on the Susquehanna 
River, 66 miles north of Harrisburg. It is on 
the Pennsylvania Canal and on the Pennsylvania 
and the Philadelphia and Reading railroads. 
The noteworthy buildings include the high 
school, the public library, and several churches. 
It has a public park, brick and macadam pave- 
ments, and systems of waterworks and sanitary 
sewerage. The manufactures include leather, 
machinery, hardware, textiles, railroad cars, and 
farming implements. Milton was settled in 1770 
and incorporated in 1817. Population, 1900, 
6,175; in 1910, 7,460. 

MILTON, John, eminent poet, born in Lon- 
don, England, Dec. 9, 1608; died Nov. 8, 1674. 
He descended from a noted Protestant family, 
was trained to industry from early childhood, 
and in 1625 entered Cambridge, where he studied 
about seven years. It was his desire to become 
a minister, but the disturbed condition of the 
church at that time caused him to retire to Hor- 
ton, where he remained six years, laboring in- 
dustriously as a student and writer of classical 
literature, mathematics, music, and philosophy. 
In 1637 he made an extended visit to various 
European countries, including France, Germany, 
and Italy, and in the last named country met 
Galileo and other famous men. On returning to 
England he took an active interest in the politi- 
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cal controversy between Charles I. and Scotland, 
and in 1639 settled at London to assist in the 
education of his two nephews, the sons of Mrs. 
Phillips. In the meantime he began to sketch 
his “Para- 
dise Lost.” 

In 1643 Mil- 
ton married 
the daughter 
of a royalist 
family, Mary 
Powel], but 
this lady soon 
found the 
austere home 
of the puritan 
cheerless and 
after a month 
returned to 
her father’s 
home. Later she returned, and, after bearing 
three daughters, died in 1653. The execution of 
Charles I. in 1649 met the approval of Milton, 
who gave expression to his views in the pam- 
phlet, “The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,” 
and was rewarded by Cromwell by an appoint- 
ment to the office of Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. This position he held with eminent dis- 
tinction until the monarchy was restored, and, 
after Charles II. ascended the throne, Milton 
lived in concealment until pardoned by a general 
amnesty. His eyesight began to fail rapidly and 
in 1652 he became totally blind. Subsequently 
his works were dictated to Andrew Marvell and 
to his daughters, who were illy prepared to do 
this important task in the Greek and Latin. In 
1656 he married a second time, but his wife died 
fifteen months later, and in 1663 he entered for 
a third time into a marriage contract. 

Milton’s “Paradise Lost” was completed in 
1663. This celebrated work was published in 
1667, and by it Milton secured the reputation of 
being the greatest poet of his time. However, 
he received only $25 for the copyright and a like 
amount was paid to him at the sale of 1,300 
copies of each edition. According to this con- 
tract, he received three payments and in 1681 
his widow sold her rights to the work for $40. 
Other works published by Milton are “Paradise 
Regained,” “History of Britain to the Norman 
Conquest,” “Samson Agonistes,” “Treatises on 
Divorce,” “Treatise of Christian Doctrine,” 
“Tractate on Education,” and “Treatises of 
Reformation.” Milton was a stately poet. He 
came in possession of his powers at an early age 
and his works have survived the centuries. His 
“Paradise Lost” has been read the most ex- 
tensively. It has been translated into nearly all 
modern languages and has gone through hun- 
dreds of editions. His life was largely disturbed 
by domestic and political differences until his 
third marriage, when he was enabled to live 
serenely amid his friends and among books and 
music. 
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MILWAUKEE (mil-wa’ké), the largest city 
of Wisconsin, county seat of Milwaukee County, 
a port of entry on Lake Michigan. It is 85 
miles north of Chicago, IIL, at the mouth of the 
Milwaukee River, which discharges into Mil- 
waukee Bay. Two small streams, the Menomi- 
nee and the Kinnickinnic, flow into the Mil- 
waukee River within the city, which has a safe 
and spacious harbor. The site of the city is 
about 600 feet above sea level, rising from 80 
to 130 feet above Lake Michigan, hence its lo- 
cation is sanitary and beautiful. The city occu- 
pies an area of about 25 square miles. It has 
regularly platted streets, many of which are 
substantially paved with granite and asphalt, 
and they cross each other at right angles in 
nearly all parts of the city. The business sec- 
tion, which occupies the district along the lake, 
is well built and has many modern and sub- 
stantial business and office buildings. A large 
number of bridges and viaducts span the 
rivers. 

Description. The city hall occupies a trian- 
gular block, near which are the county court- 
house and the government buildings. The pub- 
lic library contains 120,000 volumes and has a 
number of branches to accommodate the patrons 
in the different parts of the city. A valuable 
art collection is located in the Layton Art Gal- 
lery, which was founded by public spirited citi- 
zens. Among the churches are many fine struc- 
tures, and all the Christian denominations are 
well represented. The educational institutions 
include the Lutheran Concordia College, the Ro- 
man Catholic Marquette College, and the Mil- 
waukee Downer College for women. It is the 
seat of a State normal school, two medical col- 
leges, and many fine public and parochial 
schools. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
are German, hence many musical and Turner 
societies are represented in the club and social 
life. The city is beautified by many fine ave- 
nues and public parks, the latter including about 
500 acres. Lake Park is noted for its fine drive 
and bicycle paths and is located along the lake 
shore in the northwestern part of the city. In 
the western part is Washington Park. which con- 
tains many fine lakes and groves of shrubs and 
trees. In Juneau Park, on the lake front, is a 
statue of Solomon Juneau, the founder of Mil- 
waukee. Other public grounds include River- 
side, Humboldt, and Kosciusko parks, all of 
which are noted as attractive resorts. The prin- 
cipal statues include those of Bergh, Washing- 
ton, and Leif Ericson. Forest Home Cemetery 
is one of several fine burial places. 

InpustriEs. Milwaukee is important as a cen- 
ter of commerce and industry. It is the con- 
verging center of many trunk railways, by which 
it is connected with the chief cities of the 
United States. The principal lines include the 
Wisconsin Central, the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul 
railroads. Several of the lines have fine depots. 
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It has additional transportation facilities by the 
Great Lakes, on which steamers ply regularly 
during the shipping season between it and the 
principal trade centers on these lakes, both in 
Canada and the United States. Large quanti- 
ties of coal are unloaded at its docks, being 
shipped principally from points farther east. It 
is one of the great collecting and distributing 
centers of the northwest, having a large trade in 
farm produce and vast interests in jobbing and 
wholesaling. The manufactures include flour, 
machinery, leather, iron and steel products, boots 
and shoes, furniture, packed meat, and spiritu- 
ous liquors. It is one of the chief centers in 
America for the manufacture of beer, consuming 
large quantities of hops and barley. Many 
smelters are maintained, the iron ore being 
shipped to this city from Minnesota and the 
northern part of Wisconsin. As a market for 
lumber it has long held an important position. 
The total manufactures have a value of $265,- 
000,000 per year. It is noted as a market for 
cereals, especially barley, oats, and wheat, large 
quantities of which are handled in its elevators. 
The slaughtering and meat-packing interests are 
likewise important. 

INHABITANTS. The population of Milwaukee 
is very largely of foreign descent, but those of 
German extraction are greatly in the majority. 
It has large interests in the publication of Ger- 
man newspapers and books, and formerly the 
German language was spoken more generally 
than any other tongue. At the time of the Civil 
War a number of companies were formed en- 
tirely of German citizens, but at present other 
Europeans are largely represented in the city, in- 
cluding the Poles, Bohemians, and Scandinavi- 
ans. The total foreign-born population in 1900 
was 102,646. In the same year the total popula- 
tion was 285,315 and in 1905 it was 312,948, 

History. A number of French immigrants 
came to the present site of Milwaukee in 1790, 
when Jean Baptist Mirandeau built a log cabin. 
Solomon Juneau, the founder of the city, estab- 
lished a trading station in 1818, but the town was 
not platted until 1835. Originally the place was 
called Juneautown, which comprised a small vil- 
lage, and the name was changed to Milwaukee in 
1837. Kilbourntown, on the west side of the 
river, was annexed in 1839, and Waker’s Point 
and several other settlements were soon after 
incorporated with Milwaukee, which was incor- 
porated as a city in 1847, when Solomon Juneau 
became the first mayor. Its rapid growth may 
be said to date from that year, when the rail- 
way and manufacturing interests began to de- 
velop. Population, 1910, 373,857. 

MIMICRY (mim’‘ik-r¥), a term applied in 
botany and zoology to an imitative resemblance 
of one plant or animal to another, or to some in- 
animate object, for which it may be mistaken. 
However, the term is applied most extensively 
in the animal kingdom. The phenomenon is 
thought to be entirely involuntary depending 
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particularly upon the conditions surrounding 
species of animal forms through many genera- 
tions. This peculiar characteristic is one of the 
chief means of protection that some animals 
have, since they so nearly resemble the leaves or 
stalks of plants that their presence is not easily 
detected. In other cases the animals take ad- 
vantage of this characteristic by quietly stealing 
upon their prey without being observed. Writ- 
ers generally agree that mimicry occurs most 
commonly in animals which have been confined 
to the same country and practically to the same 
spot through many generations. Among the 
best examples of mimicry are those found in 
leaf insects, the walking stick, and many species 
of butterflies. 

MINARET (min’‘a-rét), the slender tower 
constructed at the corners of a mosque. Some 
Mohammedan houses of worship have four or 
more minarets, and the large mosque at Mecca 
has seven. They are sometimes called light 
towers, from the circumstance that they are il- 
luminated on the nights of feast days. They are 
constructed or brick or stone, usually polygonal 
or cylindrical, and have projecting balconies, 
from which the official, known as the muezzin, 
by the voice calls the people to prayer, instead 
of ringing a bell as is the custom in Christian 
churches. In the early history of Mohammedan- 
ism the mosques had no minarets. These tow- 
ers were first erected in the 7th century. Some 
at Medina and in Constantinople, such as those 
of Saint Sophia, are graceful and form an orna- 
mentation to the buildings. Ascent to the sum- 
mit is made by a winding inner stairway, and 
most of those found in the more valuable build- 
ings contain several stories and are crowned by 
a small dome or pinnacle. In height they vary 
greatly, from about fifteen feet to several hun- 
dred feet. The minaret of the Hassan Mosque 
of Cairo, Egypt, is 280 feet high. 

MINAS (mé’nash), or Bello Horizonte, a 
city of Brazil, capital of the state of Minas 
Geraes, sixty miles northwest of Ouro Preto, 
with which it is connected by railway. It is sur- 
rounded by a fertile farming country and has 
manufactures of clothing, machinery, and cotton 
and woolen goods. The streets are broad, well 
paved, and improved by sewerage and electric 
lighting. It has a public library, a Federal 
court and post office building, and several fine 
parks. Minas was founded in 1894 and the cap- 
ital was soon after removed to it from Ouro 
Preto. Population, 33,680. 

MINAS BAY (mi’nas), or Basin of Minas, 
an inlet from the Bay of Fundy, extending into 
Nova Scotia a distance of sixty miles. The in- 
let is properly divided into three parts, known 
as Minas Channel, Minas Bay, and Cobequid 
Bay. Minas Bay receives the inflow from the 
Avon River, which flows into it from the south. 
On its southern shore is the village of Grand 
Pré, famous because of its mention in Longfel- 


low’s “Evangeline.” The tides rise very high 
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in Minas Bay, sometimes from fifty to seventy 
feet. 

MIND, a term empioyed to designate the en- 
tire psychical being of man, by virtue of which 
he is able to think, feel, and will. When used 
in this wide sense, the different powers of the 
mind are divided into three general classes: the 
intellect, the sensibility, and the will. The intel- 
lect comprises those powers by which we are 
able to know, the sensibility is that group of 
powers by which we feel, and the will is the 
power to choose and execute. Man is made up 
of mind and matter. We are equally unable to 
know the real constituents of mind or matter, 
but it is possible to study both by their effects 
and their relations to each other. Although we 
know nothing of human minds disconnected 
from bodies, yet many writers hold that the mind 
is a real thing, and that it does exist after the 
body is dead. It is certain that the mind and 
body are closely related and that manifestations 
purely mental, such as fear, joy, and anger, have 
a marked influence over the body. On the other 
hand, the conditions of health and disease have 
an equal influence in invigorating or weakening 
mental activity. 

The science that investigates mental phenome- 
na is called psychology, though sometimes it is 
spoken of as mental science, and, in a certain 
sense, as’ metaphysics. Among the differences 
noted between mind and matter are that the 
former manifests itself only by its acts, while 
matter manifests itself only by its qualities. 
Matter never moves unless acted upon by some 
force, but mind originates its own activity. We 
cannot conceive of matter without realizing 
that it occupies space, while mind cannot be 
said to occupy space. Mind is characterized by 
consciousness, but there is no evidence that con- 
sciousness is found in matter. Mind has the 
power to know its own acts, and it alone knows 
the qualities of matter. Some writers regard 
animal mind as imperfectly corresponding with 
that of man, while others think that the lower 
animals have a sensitiveness and sensation cor- 
related with impulse and retentiveness, and that 
it is also modified by animal emotions and affec- 
tions. 

MINDANAO (mén-da-na’d), one of the lar- 
gest of the Philippine Islands, next in size to 
Luzón. It is situated in the southern part of 
the Philippine Archipelago, is about 300 miles 
from north to south, and has an area of 36,237 
square miles. The general outline is irregular, 
the coast containing many important inlets, 
among them Sarangani, Ilana, Iligan, Davao, 
Butuan, and Sibuguei bays. Large portions of 
the interior are mountainous, but there are fer- 
tile valleys and extensive coast plains. The vol- 
cano Apo is among the highest peaks, being 
10,312 feet above sea level. It has extensive for- 
ests of valuable timber, a diversity of mineral 
wealth, and several lakes, including lakes Min- 
danao, Malanao, Ligauasan, and Kabatuan. The 
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products consist largely of lumber, live stock, cot- 
ton, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, sisal, and many vari- 
eties of fruit. Formerly the Spaniards occu- 
pied the northern part, while the other portions 
were under a Sultan. The inhabitants consist 
largely of Malays, Chinese, Japanese, and de- 
scendants from the Spaniards. Zamboanga, Su- 
rigao, and Butuan are among the principal 
towns. Population, 1915, 501,364. 

MINDORO (mén-dd’rd), an island of the 
Philippines. It is separated from Luzón by 
Verde Island Passage. The area is 3,108 square 
miles. It is about 115 miles long and 50 miles 
wide. It is of volcanic origin. The coast line is 
quite regular and the surface is mountainous. 
It has a hot climate and an excessive rainfall. 
Among the products are lumber, iron ore, live 
stock, rice, sisal, tobacco, cereals, cinnamon, and 
fruits. Mount Halcon has an elevation of 8,865 
feet above sea level. Calapan, situated on the 
northern coast, is the capital and principal sea- 
port. The inhabitants consist largely of Malays 
and Mongolians. Population, 1915, 107,486. 

MINERALOGY (min-ér-al’6-jy), the sci- 
ence that treats of minerals. The chief purposes 
of this branch of study are to point out the vari- 
ous means whereby to ascertain the chemical 
composition and the physical characters of in- 
organic substances, to classify them according to 
their specific relations, and to examine the man- 
ner in which they occur, together with substances 
associated with them, with a view of securing 
a comprehensive and systematic classification. 
Mineralogy is interested in treating of all inor- 
ganic substances found within the earth or on its 
surface. While geology treats of the constitu- 
tion of the earth’s crust and examines the his- 
tory of the different strata or deposits, miner- 
alogy investigates the separate constituents 
found in the crust of the earth and classifies 
their properties as separate constituents. It 
was known in comparatively early periods that 
simple and distinct minerals constitute the crust 
of the earth, but extended investigations were 
not made until in the 16th century. 

Mineralogy is divided into various depart- 
ments, including crystallology and physical, 
chemical, determinative, descriptive, and eco- 
nomic mineralogy. Crystallology treats partic- 
ularly of mineral crystallization; physical min- 
eralogy, of the cohesive, elastic, optical, electric, 
lustrous, and other physical features of the dif- 
ferent species; chemical mineralogy, of the 
chemical properties; determinative mineralogy, 
of the special crystallographic, physical, and 
chemical methods of distinguishing species; de- 
scriptive mineralogy, of the classification and de- 
scription of species with their associative min- 
erals and geographical distribution; and eco- 
nomic mineralogy, of the uses of minerals in 
the arts, as for jewelry and various purposes of 
manufacture. 

Among the discoveries leading toward the 
classification of well-defined characteristics of 
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minerals were those of Nicolaus Steno, of Den- 
mark, who, in 1669, announced that in crystals 
of quartz the angles of inclination of joining 
faces are constant and that, even if the size 
varies, the number of faces and their group- 
ings were always the same. The double-refract- 
ing property of Iceland spar was observed in 
the same year. The Arabians had designated 
quartz as crystal, meaning clear ice, but Robert 
Boyle, in 1672, showed that it is more than twice 
as heavy as an equal bulk of water and that ice 
is lighter than an equal bulk of that liquid. 
Among the discoveries of the 18th century are 
that the various shapes of crystals of the same 
product are intimately related, that ten forms of 
crystallization are the true primitive forms from 
which all others can be derived, and that there 
is a relationship in the structure of crystals 
between the secondary planes and the primitive 
form. Prof. Weiss, of Berlin, in 1809 announced 
the discovery of fundamental lines, which he 
called axes, and showed a relationship between 
the primitive forms and the secondary planes. 
His system includes four axial groups of crys- 
tallization. Later other systems of crystalliza- 
tion were worked out by the use of the reflective 
goniometer, an instrument employed to measure 
the angles between the faces of crystals. 

The intimate relation that exists between the 
cleavage form of a mineral and its action upon 
light was pointed out in 1819 by Brewster, and, 
accordingly, he made a classification of crystals 
on optical grounds, which agrees with that of 
Weiss with the exception of two of the sys- 
tems. From these discoveries the present six 
natural systems of crystallization generally rec- 
ognized by writers were established, and these 
are held to include all possible crystal forms. 
Early in the study of mineralogy the classifica- 
tion was divided into earths, stones, and metals. 
Werner, in 1817, classified the different minerals 
as earthy, saline, combustible, and metallic. Much 
diversity of opinion still prevails as to the 
causes that produce minerals of different grades 
of hardness, but always after their own crystal- 
lized form, and also in the classification of the 
minerals as to their different properties. 

Among the various characteristics that have 
led to the different classifications may be named 
luster, the light reflected from the surface; 
streak, the appearance of a furrow when cut by 
a hard instrument; fracture, the peculiarity of 
the surface when freshly broken; and hardness, 
the resistance to an attempt to cut or scratch 
the mineral. Mohs, a German  mineralogist, 
originated a scale by which the various minerals 
were graded as to hardness from one to ten. A 
representative exhibit according to this scale 
may be given as follows: 1, talc; 2, gypsum; 3, 
calcite; 4, fluorspar; 5, apatite; 6, potash feld- 
spar; 7, quartz; 8, topaz; 9, corundum; 10, dia- 
mond. When seeking to classify a mineral as 
to hardness, the experimenter will ascertain 
which of the above it will scratch. A mineral 
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that will scratch quartz but not topaz, while it 
may be scratched by the latter, is classified in 
relation to hardness between 7 and 8. 

Pseudomorphism is a peculiarity that occurs 
in nature from alteration through chemical 
change, as by loss, addition, or exchange of con- 
stituents. In that case the mineral is called a 
pseudomorph, since it possesses the external crys- 
talline form of another mineral. This phenom- 
enon likewise occurs by molecular change; by 
substitution, either partial or total, as when the 
original crystal is dissolved out and the cavity 
filled by other material; and by superficial in- 
crustation. Im such instances the hardness is 
often different, the luster is absent or dull, and 
the weight is unlike that of the mineral simu- 
lated in form. Among the examples of pseudo- 
morphism may be named petrified wood, 
which is formed by infiltrating the wood with 
water containing silicic acid, and, as the wood is 
dissolved away, the silica is substituted. An- 
other example is found in cases where animal 
forms become buried and their molds are after- 
ward filled by a mineral taking on the form 
common to the peculiar animal covered by the 
deposits. The list of famous mineralogists in- 
cludes Mohs, Werner, Haüy, Agricola, and 
Dana. The last named writer is considered au- 
thoritative in the determinative mineralogy of 
America. 

MINERAL WATER, a designation applied 
to the water of springs and wells which contains 
in solution an unusual proportion of sulphur, 
iron, sodium, magnesia, carbonic acid, etc. Min- 
eral waters usually result from subterranean 
currents passing over deposits of iron, salt rock, 
sulphur, alkaline, and other mineral substances, 
thus dissolving and carrying with them a certain 
per cent. of mineral matter. 

MINERAL WOOL, or Silicate Cotton, the 
threadlike filaments produced in blast furnaces 
by the action of steam or air under pressure 
upon slag when in the molten state. The slag 
is driven by pressure through an aperture, 
forming, when cooled suddenly, long filaments 
that appear like wool or cotton. Mineral wool 
is used as covering for boilers and steam pipes, 
being a nonconductor of heat, and serves as an 
effective barrier to the transmission of sound. 
It is particularly valuable for these purposes be- 
cause insects find in it nothing to eat. 

MINERVA (mi-nér’va), the Roman god- 
dess representing wisdom, identified with the 
Pallas-Athene of the Greeks. She is represented 
as the daughter of Jupiter, and was regarded 
the patroness of learning and of useful arts. 
Schools were under her especial care. To her 
were ascribed the invention of musical instru- 
ments and accomplishments in spinning, weav- 
ing, sewing, and other household arts. She pro- 
tected warriors in battle. Her aid was implored 
by physicians, painters, and teachers. In statu- 
ary she is commonly represented with a spindle, 
spool, and needle. The only three divinities 
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worshiped in the Roman capital were Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, and in their joint honor the 
ludi maximi, or great games, were held. The 
Minerval festivals occurred from the 19th to 
the 23d of March. 

MINING, the art of conducting operations 
by which useful minerals are obtained from the 
earth’s crust. The art of securing metals and 
other minerals of economic value either upon or 
underneath the surface has been practiced from 
remote antiquity. It is thought that turquoise 
mines were worked in the peninsula of Sinai as 
early as 3000 B. c. Tubal Cain is mentioned in 
Genesis as “an instructor of every artificer of 
brass and iron,” and Job refers to mining and 
metallurgy. In the museum at Turin, Italy, is 
an Egyptian papyrus dating from 1400 B. c. in 
which a plan of gold mining is depicted. The 
Phoenicians are mentioned by Herodotus as be- 
ing engaged extensively in mining in the moun- 
tains of the island of Thaso. They operated in 
other regions and carried on a large trade in 
tin and lead. The Romans conducted extensive 
silver mining at Almaden, Spain, while they had 
possession of that portion of the Iberian penin- 
sula. They had extensive mining interests in 
Britain, of which evidences still remain. Geor- 
gius Agricola, a Latin writer, published the first 
exhaustive treatise on mining in 1556. In 1620 
gunpowder was introduced for blasting rock, 
which was soon followed by a complete revolu- 
tion in the art of conducting mining for dif- 
ferent minerals. The steam engine began to be 
employed in the 18th century. In 1815 the Davy 
lamp was invented, which has been of immeas- 
urable utility in coal mines. Subsequently the 
methods of conducting the art as well as many 
new forms of useful machinery came into com- 
mon use. 

Mineral deposits occur in various forms, but 
they are usually classified under the two divi- 
sions known as seams or strata, and lodes or 
veins. The seams occur principally in horizon- 
tal deposits, as coal, iron ore, and salt, and they 
are parallel to the stratified rocks that are im- 
mediately below and above. Seams occurring 
in a nearly perpendicular form arc due most 
generally to disturbances by earthquakes or vol- 
canic action, the strata being thereby disturbed 
and set up more or less vertically. Lodes com- 
prise mineral matter that was in a molten state 
and by internal pressure oozed out and com- 
pletely filled a fissure that existed in the crust 
of the earth, gold and silver deposits often oc- 
curring in this manner. A large number of 
methods of prospecting for minerals are in use, 
although many of the rich veins and seams were 
discovered by mere accident. Gold was found 
in California by cutting a mill race and in Hun- 
gary by accidentally observing a bird picking 
up shining particles. However, there are local- 
ities in which the minerals project at the sur- 
face and in that case there is little difficulty in 
beginning operations. This is true particularly 
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of coal, which is often found projecting at hill- 
sides, and of gold and silver lodes, but in the lat- 
ter form the portions near the surface are not 
productive and extensive excavations need to 
be made to ascertain the general value of the 
lode to be developed. Where mineral deposits 
exist far below the surface, as is the case in 
coal and other deposits, it usually is deemed ad- 
visable to do prospective boring for the purpose 
of ascertaining the value and depth of the de- 
posits, determining whether there are extensive 
water-bearing strata, and ascertaining whether 
the strata of rock immediately above the depos- 
its will constitute a safe and durable roof. 

In prospecting it is found profitable to use a 
diamond drill, and the operator keeps a careful 
memoranda of the exact composition of the va- 
rious formations through which the drill passes. 
If paying quantities of mineral deposit and suit- 
able conditions are found to exist, a trial shaft 
is sunk down to the depth at which the minerals 
are found. In excavating it is often necessary 
to employ powerful explosives for the purpose 
of penetrating through rocks, which is usually 
the case in most mines, particularly where it is 
sought to develop lodes. Shafts are commonly 
sunk through one or many hundred feet of val- 
ueless formations before reaching the mineral 
deposits. The method depends entirely upon 
the formations to be penetrated, but there is usu- 
tal manol hoisting the loosened particles by 
ae ae oei power. In such cases devices 
slats eiad bate. ventilating the particular 
are employed y the workmen, and safeguards 
quantities of e ae influx of excessive 
fected by wate se he latter is usually ef- 
terprises by a a ight boxes, but in larger en- 
ing strata ie cially freezing the water-bear- 
vided into ; € whole subject of mining is di- 
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borne up by pillars and wooden props, and 
some cases it is possible to remove the pilla 
before abandoning the works, but often mu 
of these are lost and usually the expense 
blasting the coal is greater. The different wa: 
materials are generally used to fill the portic 
from which the coal has been removed. T 
methods of operating in veins bearing met 
are quite different from those common in cı 
mines, since the deposits are found most f 
quently in lodes running slightly inclined fri 
the vertical, or they occur in deposits of gr 
thickness. 

The size and depth of collieries differ great 
as do also the methods of securing the ores, t 
it is generally aimed to utilize all the parts be: 
ing sufficient value to be stamped and smelt: 
while the portions representing a value not st 
ficiently profitable are made use of, at least 
some cases, for filling in excavated portior 
Drills propelled by compressed air, steam, 
electricity are used extensively, but in tj 
smaller mines hand-drilling is universal. Whi 
the drill holes have been properly made, the e: 
plosives are placed into them and connected t 
fuse, and the opening is properly tamped t 
clay or some other agency. After all the nece: 
sary matters have been adjusted, the fuse i 
lighted, and the laborer steps to a place o 
safety until the explosion occurs. The amoun 
loosened by a single explosion depends entirel; 
upon the kind of mineral, its thickness, and the 
manner in which the explosive has been applied 
Among the different agencies employed ar 
blasting powder—which is still used largely ir 
coal mines—gunpowder, gun cotton, dynamite 
and nitrated gun cotton. In some mines elec 
tricity is utilized to fire the charge. 

As above stated, many of the mines are of 
erated with the level of the surface, or eve 
some distance above the lower part of a hil 
but the largest amount of mining is done fi 
below the surface. A silver-lead mine at Prz 
bram, Bohemia, has a depth of 3,435 feet ar 
was long the deepest shaft in the world. T 
Calumet Copper Mine in the Lake Superior r 
gion of Michigan is 3,900 feet deep, and one 
Prussia is 5,830 feet deep. The vast expense 
building a shaft of great depth makes it nec 
sary to hoist a large quantity of mineral pre 
ucts at one opening, but this is accomplisł 
readily by use of modern hoisting machinery 
pecially adapted for deep-mine working, 
speed in many of them ranging from 3,500 
5,000 feet per minute. Vast improvements h 
likewise been made in mine drainage, the 
of compressed air and electricity, machinery 
ventilation, and the treatment of ore prodi 
after they are brought to the surface. 

The mining industry of the world is of 
importance, adding largely to the wealth of 
nations annually and employing millions 
workmen. Many of the leading countrie: 
the world support schools and institutions 
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voted to disseminating knowledge of mining, 
thus placing the industry on a high and recog- 
nized basis of efficiency. The labor unions have 
tended to bring the workmen in connection with 
each other as sympathetic codperators, and 
thereby to increase their efficiency and knowl- 
edge of economic questions. The mining in- 
dustry of Canada and the United States is of 
growing importance and yields vast quantities 
of all important minerals. Among the chief 
products are pig iron, bituminous coal, silver, 
anthracite coal, gold, copper, petroleum, lead, 
natural gas, zinc, brick clay, lignite coal, salt, 
aluminum, granite, phosphate rock, fire clay, 
borax, quicksilver, slate, marble, mineral paint, 
and mineral waters. 

The minerals found on lands which belong 
to individuals are owned generally by the parties 
holding titles, but lands known to be mineral 
and whose title is still in the government may 
be preempted only by persons actually operating, 
for a nominal fee. In many countries all min- 
eral titles are vested in the government, but in 
others absolute titles are given. Usually the 
quantity of mineral land that may be held is 
limited to a small tract, while certain rights 
are given to follow veins that lead into the 
possession of a neighboring claimant. In 1848 
much excitement was occasioned by the discov- 
ery of vast gold fields in California. This was 
true also of Alaska and Yukon, where valuable 
discoveries were made in 1897. The leading 
schools of mining in the United States include 
the Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, 
N. J.; the Sheffield School in Yale University; 
and the School of Mines, in Columbia College, 
New York City. The School of Mining at 
Kingston, Ontario, is affiliated with Queen’s 
University and is the leading institution of the 
kind in Canada. 

MINISTER (min’‘s-tér), an officer who is 
intrusted with the administration of national af- 
fairs, or one who exercises the chief directions 
of any department in a state. The persons who 
constitute the administration in many countries 
of Europe are collectively called the ministry 
or the cabinet. In countries like England, where 
only nominal executive power is vested in the 
crown, the Prime Minister is selected by the 
sovereign, while other members of the ministry 
are chosen by the Prime Minister. In Germany, 
Japan, and the republics of America the minis- 
ters are not responsible to the legislative depart- 
ment, but are chosen directly by the chief exec- 
utive. The policy of the government of Great 
Britain is directed by the Cabinet of nineteen 
ministers, but the ministry proper includes, be- 
sides the members of the Cabinet, a number of 
undersecretaries, who are members of Parlia- 
ment. 

The delegates or representatives of a govern- 
ment to a foreign country are called ministers 
and are usually distinguished by the term for- 
eign ministers. All independent states may send 
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ministers to and receive from any other sov- 
ereign state ministers to treat of affairs con- 
cerning both states. These ministers are di- 
vided into three classes, according to the pow- 
ers vested in them. An ambassador extraordi- 
nary, who occupies the highest rank, personally 
represents his state or sovereign. With this 
class are included the legates and nuncios of 
the Pope. The ministers of the second class 
are known as envoys extraordinary, ministers 
plenipotentiary, and internuncios, and the degree 
of their power and distinction is not equal to 
that of the former class. Envoys, ministers, 
resident and chargés d'affaires belong to the 
third class. Consuls are interested chiefly in 
matters of commerce. Those known as agents, 
or residents, represent the chief executive or his 
subjects in matters of a private character. Min- 
isters sent by two nations to settle a dispute at 
a court or congress of a third power, or where 
several governments are interested, are known 
as ministers-mediators. Commissioners are rep- 
resentatives who are sent to settle disputes con- 
cerning territorial limits or the exercise of judi- 
cial functions. 

MINK, the common name of several fur- 
bearing quadrupeds, allied to the polecat. Sev- 
eral species are native to America, Europe, and 
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Asia. The fur is a beautiful chestnut-brown, 
the tail is bushy, and the body is stouter than 
that of the weasel. Itis from fifteen to eighteen 
inches long, including the tail, which is about 
nine inches. Minks have well-developed scent 
glands, and the secretion is almost as offensive 
as that of the skunk. The common American 
mink is found chiefly along ponds and streams, 
where it pursues a semiaquatic life and preys 
upon fishes, crawfishes, frogs, and small mam- 
mals. It is hunted for its fur. Minks are com- 
monly caught in traps, but some species have a 
rare intelligence in avoiding capture. 
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MINNEAPOLIS (min-né-ap’é-lis), the lar- 
gest city of Minnesota, county seat of Hennepin 
County, at the Falls of Saint Anthony, on the 
Mississippi River, immediately above Saint Paul. 
The eastern limits coincide with the western 
limits of Saint Paul, with which it is connected 
by many railroad and electric railway lines, and 
the intervening space is occupied chiefly by gar- 
dens and residences so as to constitute practi- 
cally one city. The two municipalities are pop- 
ularly called the Twin Cities. A number of 
railways from the east and south have their 
termini in the city, including the Chicago and 
Northwestern, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, the Wisconsin Central, 
the Minneapolis and Saint Louis, and other rail- 
roads. It has direct connections with the Pacific 
coast by the Northern Pacific, the Great North- 
ern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul 
railways. 

DescripT1Ion. The city is divided into unequal 
portions by the Mississippi River, which is 
crossed by eighteen bridges. The Falls of Saint 
Anthony are in the center of the manufacturing 
district and supply an abundance of water 
power, and below them the Mississippi flows 
through a deep, rocky gorge. In some parts 
the site is gently rolling, while in others it is 
quite level, but all of it is more or less sandy, 
hence is easily improved for drainage and com- 
munication. Nearly all of the streets cross each 
other at right angles, and many of them are 
substantially paved with granite, asphalt, and 
macadam. The river divides the city into what 
is known as the East and West divisions, and 
both of these are divided into north and south 
sections. The West Division is the larger and 
is divided by Hennepin Avenue, and the East 
Division is divided by Division Street and Cen- 
tral Avenue. From these dividing lines, to 
which the north and south streets run parallel, 
the avenues are numbered east and west, while 
the streets running north and south are num- 
bered in order from the river. The manufactur- 
ing and wholesale districts extend up and down 
both sides of the river, while the chief busi- 
ness streets for retailing are a short distance 
south of the Falls of Saint Anthony, especially 
on Nicollet and Hennepin avenues and the ad- 
jacent streets south of Washington Avenue. 

Parks AND Laxes. Minneapolis is located 
about 800 feet above sea level. Within the city 
limits are a number of beautiful lakes, includ- 
ing Lake Harriet, Lake Calhoun, Lake of the 
Isles, and Cedar Lake. These lakes are sur- 
rounded by a boulevard that extends toward 
the south and east, connecting them with the 
fine drives along the Mississippi, Minnehaha 
Falls, and Fort Snelling. These lakes are con- 
nected by canals, making it possible for small 
boats and gasoline launches to pass from one 
lake to the other. Lake Minnetonka, the source 
of the Minnehaha Creek, lies 20 miles west of 
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Minneapolis, and is celebrated for its beautiful 
resorts, summer homes, and yacht clubs. About 
20 parks are maintained, comprising an area of 
approximately 1,600 acres. Minnehaha Park, a 
tract of 138 acres, contains the Falls of Min- 
nehaha and adjoining this park are the Long- 
fellow Gardens. Loring Park is near the cen- 
ter of the city and immediately west, across the 
street, is a large open space for games and 
out-door sports. This is known as The Com- 
mons and was donated to the city by the late 
Thomas Lowery. Riverside Park, one mile be- 
low the Falls of Saint Anthony, is a beautiful 
ground on the river bluffs. The State Soldiers’ 
Home occupies a tract of 60 acres adjoining 
Minnehaha Park. 

Buitpincs. Many of the buildings are mod- 
ern in architectural features and are constructed 
of steel and granite, or of steel and concrete. 
The county courthouse and city hall, erected at 
a cost of $3,125,000, is built of Minnesota gran- 
ite. The library, a Romanesque structure, con- 
tains 150,000 volumes and an art gallery. The 
University of Minnesota, one of the largest © 
educational institutions in the United States, is 
located in the southeastern part of the city. 
The public school system includes 58 graded 
and five high schools and has a reputation for 
efficient and systematic instruction. Among the 
educational institutions are the Lutheran Augs- 
burg Seminary, the Northwestern Conservatory 
of Music, and a number of private educational 
and charitable institutions. The larger build- 
ings include the Masonic Temple, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the West and Radison hotels, the 
Lumber Exchange, the Armory, the Auditorium, 
Metropolitan Life Building, the Andrus Build- 
ing, the New York Life Insurance Building, the 
Security Bank Building, and the West High 
School. All of the leading Christian denomi- 
nations are well represented. The larger 
churches include the First Baptist, the West- 
minster Presbyterian, the Fowler Methodist, the 
Plymouth Congregationalist, the Christian Sci- 
entist, the First Unitarian, the Orthodox Greek 
Catholic, the Swedish Tabernacle, the Saint 
Mark’s Episcopal, and the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception. The Roman Catholic Pro- 
cathedral, founded in 1907, is one of the largest 
and finest ecclesiastical structures in the north- 
west. 

Inpustries. Minneapolis has splendid water 
power facilities at the Falls of Saint Anthony, 
where are located the largest flouring mills in 


-the world. The output of flour of all the mills 


is 88,175 barrels daily, and the product is 
shipped to the leading commercial centers of 
America and Europe. Timber products are 
next of importance, but the output has de- 
creased on account of a diminution in the tim- 
ber area of the north, whence large quantities 
of logs are rafted down the Mississippi. The 
manufacture of boots and shoes, farming ma- 
chinery, furniture, underwear and knit goods, 
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malt liquors, canned goods, and clothing yields 
large returns. It has extensive grain elevators 
and is the largest primary grain market in the 
world. The city has many wholesaling and 
jobbing houses, supplying a large scope of 
country with merchandise and manufactured 
products. This is made possible by its extensive 
network of railways and interurban lines. 
Transportation on the Mississippi, though im- 
portant, is carried largely through Saint Paul. 
History. The vicinity was first visited by 
Father Hennepin in 1680, when he discovered 
und named the Falls of Saint Anthony. In 1819 
the United States government erected Fort Snel- 
ling at the mouth of the Minnesota, when the 
present limits of Minneapolis were included in 
the military reservation surrounding that fort. 
The first mill of large size was built in 1822 and 
settlements were made soon after on the lands 
adjoining. In 1856 the town was incorporated 
as Minneapolis and it became a city in 1867. 
Its early growth was due to the extensive mill- 
ing interests. For a long time there was a 
rivalry with Saint Paul, but it surpassed that 
city in population about 1900. A large part of 
the inhabitants are of foreign descent, this ele- 
ment including principally Scandinavians. Pop- 
ulation, 1905, 261,974; in 1910, 301,408. 
MINNEHAHA (min-né-ha’ha), a small 
river of Minnesota, the outlet of Lake Minne- 
tonka and other lakes, flowing into the Missis- 
sippi between Saint Paul and Minneapolis. In 
this stream are the celebrated Falls of Minne- 
hahu, which constitute a sparkling cascade fall; 
ing from a height of 58 feet. The vicinity has 
been beautifully improved as a park. Longfel- 
low applies the name Minnehaha, meaning 
laughing water, to the principal female char- 
acter of his “Song of Hiawatha.” 
MINNESINGERS (min’né-sing-érz), the 
name for a class of German poets who were 
popular in the higher grades of society from 
1138 until 1347. They were so named from the 
Old German, the name meaning singers of love. 
It was their custom to write poetry and compose 
music devoted to love and devotion, and to visit 
the different castles and courts of princes and 
nobles. Fully 175 writers of note are repre- 
sented in the productions of this period that 
are still extant. They include the excellent 
works from which Wagner drew inspiration in 
writing his compositions, among them being the 
“Nibelungenlied” and “Lohengrin.” They like- 
wise include the famous “Wachtlicder,” in which 
splendid romances of praise and watch incidents 
are recited. After their decline came the Meis- 
tersangers, an order of men belonging to the 
artisan class, who formed guilds by binding 
themselves to observe certain arbitrary laws of 
rhythm. Nuremberg became the center of their 
guilds, whence they spread rapidly to all Ger- 
man-speaking countries, and the last of their 
guilds at Ulm was not discontinued until 1839. 
Their poetry was largely lyrical and was sung 
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to music. The most celebrated of the guild was 
Hans Sachs, who composed 4,275 songs. 
MINNESOTA (min-né-s6'ta), a river of 
Minnesota, which has its source near Lake Trav- 
erse, on the western boundary, and then widens 
into Big Stone Lake, a sheet of water about 
thirty miles long. After flowing from that lake, 
it passes Ortonville in a southeasterly direction, 
makes a bold curve near Mankato, and thence 
flows northeast into the Mississippi River near 
Saint Paul. The Minnesota has a total length 
of 460 miles. It is navigable about one-fourth 
of its course, and flows through a region pos- 
sessing much agricultural wealth. 
MINNESOTA, a north central state of the 
United States, the most northerly of the Union, 
popularly called the Gopher State. It is bound- 
ed on the north by Manitoba and Ontario, east 
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1, Saint Paul; 2, Minneapolis; 3, Duluth; 4, Winona; 5, 
Mankato; 6, Brainerd. Chief railroads shown by dotted lines. 
by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, south by Iowa, 
and west by North Dakota and South Dakota. 
The western boundary is formed largely by the 
Red River of the North; the northern, by the 
Lake of the Woods, the Rainy Lake River, and 
Rainy Lake; and the eastern, by Lake Superior 
and the Saint Croix and Mississippi rivers. The 
length from north to south is about 400 miles, 
the breadth from east to west is from 240 to 
300 miles, and the area is 83,365 square miles, 
including a water surface of 4,160 square miles. 

DescripTION. The surface is generally an un- 
dulating plain with an average elevation of 
about 990 feet above sea level. Through the 
north central part extends an elevated plateau, 
known as the Height of Land, which has an 
elevation of 1,750 feet above the sea. From it 
the drainage is generally toward the southeast, 
but north of it the slope is toward the basin 
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of the Nelson River. In the northeastern part 
is the Mesaba Range, located northwest of Lake 
Superior, where the highest summits are 2,200 
feet. From the lowland in the vicinity of Lake 
Superior, where the altitude is about 600 feet, 
the surface rises to the Mesaba Range, whence 
it declines to the Mississippi basin, and then 
rises gradually toward the southwestern part, 
where the Coteau des Prairies have a general 
altitude of 1,800 feet. Along the rivers and 
streams are rolling lands, which have fine belts 
of timber, but practically all of the soil is fertile. 
In the northwestern part is the valley of the 
Red River of the North, which has a level sur- 
face, and level tracts characterize the lake re- 
gion in the north central part. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries drain 
the larger portion of the State. This stream 
rises in Elk Lake and has a general course to- 
ward the southeast. Its chief tributaries include 
the Saint Croix, the Crow Wing, the Minne- 
sota, and the Zumbro rivers. The Otter Tail 
River drains a number of lake basins in the 
west central part and discharges into the Red 
River of the North at Breckenridge, on the 
western border. The northeastern part is 
drained chiefly by the Saint Louis River, which 
discharges into Lake Superior at Duluth. Sev- 
eral small streams in the north, such as the Big 
Fork and Vermilion rivers, flow into Rainy 
Lake and Rainy Lake River, and the Rock River 
drains the southwestern corner through the Big 
Sioux into the Missouri. The State has about 
6,000 lakes, ranging in size from ponds to beau- 
tiful and extensive sheets of water. The largest 
of these is Red Lake, which discharges through 
Red Lake River into the Red River of the 
North. Other lakes of considerable size include 
Mille Lac, Leech, Otter Tail, Minnetonka, Ver- 
million, and Winnebigoshish. Traverse and Big 
Stone lakes, the sources of the Bois de Sioux 
and the Minnesota respectively, are located on 
the western border. Many of the lakes are 
noted as summer resorts. They are skirted by 
timber and yield many species of edible fish. 

Minnesota, being near the geographical cen- 
ter of North America, has a continental, tem- 
perate, and healthful climate. The winters are 
cold and the summers are hot, but the warm 
days are usually followed by cool nights. In 
the northern part the temperature averages 
about 10°, in January, and the mean temperature 
for July is 70°. There is a difference of about 
ten degrees in the temperatures in the north 
and the south. At Saint Paul the thermometer 
falls to 30° below zero in winter, and at the 
same place it rises to 95°, or even 100°, in the 
summer. All parts of the State have an abun- 
dant rainfall for the germination and growth of 
crops, ranging from 20 inches to 30 inches in 
the southeast, with an average of 25 inches for 
the entire State. Some sections have a heavy 
fall of snow. | 

Mininc. The State has the largest iron mines 
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in the world, and the output is over half of 
the entire production in the United States. Al- 
though iron was known to exist in the Mesaba 
and Vermillion ranges as early as 1860, no ma- 
terial progress was made in the developments of 
mining the ores until in 1884. The mean annual 
production at present is about 32,500,000 long 
tons. A very large part of the output is shipped 
from Duluth and Two Harbors to smelters 
located in the cities on the lakes, principally 
in Illinois and Ohio. Valuable deposits of 
granite are worked at Ortonville, Saint Cloud, 
and other points in the State, and brown sand- 
stone is obtained in Pipestone County. Clays 
of value in the manufacture of brick and pottery 
are widely distributed, and slate for commercial 
purposes is quarried in the northern part of the 
State. Deposits of pipestone occur in Pipe- 
stone County, where it was quarried to some ex- 
tent by the Indians for making pipes of peace. 
Other minerals include corundum, red jasper, 
and feldspar. 

AGRICULTURE. Minnesota is noted as an agri- 
cultural State, and for many years has taken 
first rank in the production of certain crops. 
It holds first place in the acreage and pro- 
duction of wheat, second in the production of 
barley, and third in that of oats, though in these 
respects it is closely approximated by Kansas 
and North Dakota. Hay and forage crops rank 
next to wheat in acreage. Corn is grown ex- 
tensively in the southern part, where the climate 
is exceptionally favorable to the growth of that 
cereal. Other crops grown extensively include 
hay, flax, rye, potatoes, and sugar beets. Small 
fruits, such as raspberries and currants, yield 
abundantly, and many species of plums and 
apples are grown for the market. 

The State has large interests in raising cattle, 
both for meat and dairy products. It has a rep- 
utation for its fine grade of horses, which are 
grown to a large extent for the market. Other 
live stock includes swine, sheep, mules, and an- 


gora goats. Poultry of all kinds is grown prof- 
itably. 
MANUFACTURES. The manufacturing enter- 


prises have advanced materially the last two 
decades, both in the number of enterprises and 
in the aggregate of their output. These results 
have been obtained through its convenience in 
shipping facilities, both by railways and by 
transportation on the Great Lakes. Minneapolis, 
Saint Paul, Stillwater, and Duluth are the lar- 
gest railway and manufacturing centers of the 
State. Another factor in the development of the 
manufacturing industry is its extensive water 
power, such as has been developed through the 
improvement of the Falls of Saint Anthony, at 
Minneapolis, and various places in the channels 
of the Mississippi, Saint Louis, and Pelican riv- 
ers. Flour and grist milling products comprise 
the largest item of manufactures, in which the 
State exceeds all others in the Union. Lum- 
ber and timber products hold the second place. 
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This condition is due to a large acreage of for- 
ests, about 50,000 square miles, including spruce, 
pine, oak, maple, cedar, poplar, tamarack, and 
other species. Nearly half of the lumber is 
sawed at Minneapolis, being transported to that 
place by rafting on the Mississippi. Other mill- 
ing centers of the lumbering industry are located 
at Brainerd, Little Falls, Stillwater, and Clo- 
quet. The State produces large quantities of 
packed meats, butter and cheese, paper and pulp, 
malt liquors, linseed oil, building stone and mon- 
uments, boots and shoes, railway cars, furni- 
ture, farming machinery, and clothing. 

TRANSPORTATION AND Commerce. Navigation 
is restricted to the Mississippi and the Great 
Lakes, the former furnishing a water route to 
the south and the latter to the east. However, 
Lake Superior furnishes the most important 
waterway, hence Duluth has developed into one 
of the great shipping centers of the country. 
The development of mining is dependent to a 
great extent upon transportation by water, but 
cereals and lumber are likewise conveyed in 
large quantities by the route of the Great Lakes. 
Numerous trunk railway lines cross the State 
from east to west, furnishing ample facilities 
for transportation to Chicago and points east 
as well as to Canada and the Pacific coast. All 
of the counties in the southern part have rail- 
way conveniences, but a few in the northern sec- 
tion are sparsely settled and are not well sup- 
plied with transportation facilities. Saint Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Duluth are the chief railway 
centers. The lines aggregate a total of 8,700 
miles. Electric railways are operated from 
many of the cities to suburban and interurban 
points. 

The commerce of the State is very extensive 
owing to the fact that Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul are wholesaling centers and supply many 
parts of the northwest with manufactures of 
various kinds. Iron ore, grain, and lumber are 
shipped in large quantities from Duluth, and 
flour, lumber, and manufactures are distributed 
extensively from Saint Paul and Minneapolis. 
Clothing, coal, and food products are the prin- 
cipal imports. 

GOVERNMENT. Minnesota is governed under a 
constitution which was adopted in 1857. The 
executive authority is vested in the Governor, 
lieutenant governor, secretary of State, treasurer, 
and attorney-general, all of whom are elected 
for two years, and the State auditor, who is 
chosen for four years. A superintendent of 
public instruction, appointed by the Governor for 
two years, has general supervision of the schools. 
The Legislature consists of a senate and a 
house of representatives, the former having 63 
and the latter 119 members. Senators are elect- 

ed for four and representatives for two years. 

They convene in the regular session of the Leg- 

islature biennally on the Tuesday after the first 

Monday in January. The State is divided into 

judicial districts, in each of which one or more 
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judges are elected by popular vote for a term 
of six years. These courts are subject to the 
supreme court of five judges, who are elected 
by the voters of the State. Each county has a 
probate court, and the townships have justices 
of the peace. The county and township offi- 
cers are elective. 

EpucaTION. The statistics for 1916 show that 
the State has 7,698 school districts, including 
those known as common, independent, and spe- 
cial. These contain 8,449 schools, presided over 
by 13,795 teachers. A common district is con- 
trolled by a board of three members; an inde- 
pendent, by one of six; and a special, by one of 
six or more. The schools of common districts 
are supervised by a county superintendent; in- 
dependent and special districts have their own 
superintendents and, in the main, are not subject 
to the county superintendent. Schools are clas- 
sified as rural, semigraded, graded, and high; 
the last two coming under the State high school 
board, a body of five members, including the 
president of the State University, the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and the president 
of the State normal board. The six normal 
schools are located at Saint Paul, Winona, 
Mankato, Saint Cloud, Moorhead, and Duluth 
They are controlled by a board of nine, five of 
whom are resident directors. The University 
of Minnesota, situated in Minneapolis, is under 
the control of a board of twelve regents. 

The public schools are supported by direct 
tax upon the property of the school districts, 
by a county one-mill tax, by a State mill tax, 
and by the income from the permanent school 
fund (amounting to $30,000,000), with smali 
fines accredited to it. In addition to these 
funds, the State distributes annually to such 
schools as reach a prescribed standard of ex- 
cellence: $100 to second-class rural schools, $150 
to first-class rural schools, $300 to semigraded 
schools, $600 to graded schools, and $1,750 to 
high schools. The State encourages the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of school libraries 
by annual appropriations, aiding each district 
with a sum equal to that raised in the district 
itself for library purposes, not exceeding $20 
on original and $10 on subsequent orders. The 
normal schools are supported by appropriations 
of the Legislature. On the other hand, the uni- 
versity is maintained by a direct tax upon all 
the State property, special State appropriations, 
and aid from the Federal government. The 
State provides a fund for teachers’ institutes 
and training schools, and out of this fund about 
38 such schools are held annually, with an en- 
rollment of over 5,000 teacher students. In ad- 
dition, summer sessions of twelve weeks are held 
at each of the State normal schools. Exami- 
nations for professional certificates intended to 
represent a work of a full four years’ college 
course are held twice each year; examinations 
for teachers’ State certificates are held semi- 
annually in each county of the State. 
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The School of Agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota is situated on a tract of 250 acres, 
at Saint Anthony Park, and is one of the best 
in the world. Two subexperiment stations are 
maintained in the northern part of the State. 
Besides these schools supported and controlled 
by the State, there are about fifty private col- 
leges and academies. These include Gustavus 
Adolphus College, Saint Peter; Carlton College, 
Northfield; Shatteck School, Faribault; Hamlin 
University, Hamlin; Macalester College, Saint 
Paul; and Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis. 

The State maintains hospitals for the insane at 
Fergus Falls, Rochester, and Saint Peter, and 
has schools for the blind, deaf, and feeble-mind- 
ed at Faribault. A State public school for de- 
pendent children is located at Owatonna and a 
State training school is maintained at Red Wing. 
The State prison is at Stillwater and Saint 
Cloud has a reformatory for criminals between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty years. 

INHABITANTS. A large per cent. of the people 
are of foreign birth, or the direct descendants 
of foreign-born parents. Those born in foreign 
countries consist largely of Germans and Scan- 
dinavians, these including nearly one-fourth of 
the population. The Lutheran and Roman Cath- 
olic churches predominate. Other Christian de- 
nominations represented largely include the 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Con- 
gregationalists. Saint Paul, on the Mississippi 
River, is the capital. Other cities include Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Winona, Stillwater, Mankato, 
Saint Cloud, Red Wing, Faribault, and Brainerd. 
In 1900 the State had a population of 1,751,394. 
This included 4,959 Negroes and 9,182 Indians. 
Population, 1905, 1,997,401; in 1910, 2,075,708. 

History. Minnesota was formed partly from 
the Northwest Territory and partly from the 
Louisiana Purchase. The region was first vis- 
ited by French traders and priests in 1659. 
Duluth built a fort at the mouth of the Pigeon 
River, on the northern shore of Lake Superior, 
in 1678 and Hennepin discovered the falls of 
Saint Anthony two years later. The northeast- 
ern part was ceded by France to England in 1763 
and was acquired by the United States in 1783. 
All of the section lying west of the Mississippi 
was secured from France in 1803. The first set- 
tlement was founded at Fort Snelling, near the 
mouth of the Minnesota River, in 1821. Other 
settlements followed soon after at Saint Paul 
and Stillwater. The Chippewa Indians surren- 
dered the lands east of the Mississippi River in 
1837. In 1849 it was organized as a Territory, 
but embraced the northern part of the region 
now included in the present state of North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. Later it became a part 
of the Territory of Missouri and afterward of 
Iowa, and in 1858 was admitted as a State. The 
Sioux Indians raised a formidable revolt in 
1862, when about 800 persons were killed. With- 
in the last several decades the State has made 
remarkably progressive strides in education and 
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industries. It is increasing rapidly in wealth 
and developing in educational and political in- 
fluence. 

MINNESOTA, University of, a coeduca- 
tional institution of higher learning at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., founded by the Territorial Legis- 
lature in 1851. It was reorganized in 1860 and 
dates its real foundation from 1868, when it was 
again reorganized. A limited amount of in- 
struction of a very elementary nature was pro- 
vided at first, as early as the fifties, and a pri- 
vate school was held for some time in the un- 
finished university building. It is endowed by 
the general government, having received 186,- 
569 acres of land, of which 34,603 acres remain 
unsold. These lands have yielded a permanent 
endowment of $1,406,796 and eventually the sum 
will be increased to not less than $20,000,000, 

The university is made up of colleges, schools 
and departments, including the college of sci- 
ence, literature, and the arts, the college of en- 
gineering and mechanic arts, the school of 
mines, the school of chemistry, the college of 
education, the department of agriculture, the 
dairy schocl, the college of law, the department 
of medici.ie, the college of homeopathic medi- 
cine and surgery, the college of dentistry, the 
college of pharmacy, and the graduate school. 
It is supported by funds received as the income 
from the permanent endowment, from fees, 
from the United States government, from a 
State tax levy, from direct State appropria- 
tions, and from sales and miscellaneous sources, 
making a total of $653,826. The university has 
40 buildings valued at $9,036,000. It is gov- 
erned by a board of twelve regents, three ex- 
officio and nine appointed members, the former 
including the Governor, the president of the 
university, and the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Both the museum and the her- 
barium are extensive. The general library con- 
tains nearly 190,000 volumes. On the grounds is 
a statue of John S. Pillsbury, who was long a 
regent and a benefactor of the institution. De- 
grees have been conferred upon about 9,000 per- 
sons. It has a faculty of 586 and an attendance 
of about 5,250 students. 

MINNOW (min’nd), a class o fish allied 
to the carp, found abundantly in the streams of 
America and Europe. They are common in the 
same streams with trout, swim in schools, and 
prefer gravelly bottoms. Most species have an 
average length of three inches, but some attain 
fully five inches. They are caught easily in hand 
nets for the purpose of serving as bait in catch- 
ing other fish. In some regions minnows are 
known as pink and in some localities as the 
minim, The common minnows have a brown 
color, a protractile mouth, and small transverse 
bands of a darker shade of brown along the 
sides. 

MINORCA (mi-nér’ka), one of the Balearic 
Islands, in the Mediterranean Sea. It is second 
in size only to Majorca, and is situated about 
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25 miles northeast of the latter. Minorca has a 
length of thirty miles, is ten miles in width, and 
has an area of 403 square miles. The coast is 
rocky and precipitous and the interior has a 
number of mountains. Mount El Toro is the 
highest peak, elevation 4,985 feet. The island is 
productive, yielding flax, wheat, hemp, wine, 
copper, lead, iron, live stock, marble, and trop- 
ical fruits. Ciudadela and Point Mahon are the 
principal towns. Minorca has belonged to Spain 
since 1802. Population, 1916, 39,784. 

MINOR PROPHETS, the twelve prophets 
of the Old Testament that are so named from 
the brevity of their writings, whose prophecies 
are recorded in the Hebrew canon. These 
prophets are Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jo- 
nah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

MINOS (mi'nés), a personage mentioned in 
Greek mythology as a ruler of Crete, the son of 
Zeus and Europa, and brother of Aeacus and 
Rhadamanthus. His reign became celebrated on 
account of its justice and moderation. After 
his death, he was created one of the judges of 
the lower world, which office he held in con- 
junction with one of his brothers. 

MINOT, county seat of Ward County, N. D., 
100 miles north of Bismarck, on the River Des 
Lacs and on the Great Northern and other rail- 
roads. The surrounding country produces coal, 
wheat, flax, and live stock. It has flour mills, 
machine shops, and a large wholesale trade. 
The features include the courthouse, city hall, 
high school, public library, federal building, and 
many churches. It has sanitary sewers and 
electric lights. Population, 1910, 6,188. 

MINOTAUR (min’é-tar), a fabled monster 
described in Greek mythology as an individual 
having the body of a man and the head of a 
bull. He was made captive by Minos in the 
wonderful labyrinth constructed by Daedalus 
for the Cretan king. His imprisonment was 
brought about because he fed on human flesh, 
and while there was fed by criminals, but later 
youths and maidens were sent as tribute from 
Athens. Subsequently he was slain by Theseus 
and Ariadne. 

MINSK (ménsk), a city of Russia, capital 
of the government of Minsk, 110 miles south- 

east of Vilna, on the Svislotch River. Minsk 
was important as a Polish city, but became a 
part of Russia in 1793. Many of the buildings 
are of stone. Population, 1911, 101,824. 

MINT, the common name of any one of sev- 
eral aromatic herbs of the mint family. They 
include many species, such as peppermint, useful 
in medicine as a stimulant; spearmint, used in 
cooking; and horsemint, mountain mint, and 

catmint. Most of these plants are perennial. 
They are distributed widely in temperate re- 
gions, have square stems and simple and oppo- 
site leaves, and yield an essential oil. The flow- 
ers consist of whorls or circles grouped togeth- 
er, are purple or red in color, and possess a pe- 
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culiar odor. Peppermint is used extensively in 
flavoring confectionery. 

MINT, an institution for coining money, 
from which it is issued for circulation by public 
or sovereign authority. In early times the coins 
were made by cutting pieces of metal and ham- 
mering them into shape, but in the 16th century 
it became common to coin both gold and silver 
by melting, and, after mixing with it copper al- 
loys, to cast it into molds of proper form. An- 
toine Brucher, a French engraver, was the in- 
ventor of the first coining machine similar to 
those now in use. The process involves mixing 
copper alloy to supply sufficient hardness to the 
gold or silver, which is done by melting the met- 
als, and afterward these are cast into bars. The 
bars are then rolled to form sheets of proper 
thickness, suitable to have the coins cut from 
them. If, on weighing, the coins are too heavy, 
small strips are cut from the edges, but, if too 
light, they are remelted and again rolled. The 
result after cutting is a blank coin, which is 
taken to the milling machines, where the rim is 
completed, and afterward the figures and letters 
of the different coins are stamped on with the 
coining press. The finished coin is carefully in- 
spected and weighed, and, if found in strict ac- 
cord with the coinage requirements, it is placed 
with others of the same denomination in bags 
and stored in vaults until put into circulation. 

The first mint in North America was estab- 
lished at Philadelphia under a national coinage 
act passed in 1792. At first the metal and ma- 
chinery employed were imported. Copper money 
was coined at this mint as early as 1792, silver 
money in 1794, and gold money in 1795. Steam 
power was introduced in the coinage of money 
in 1816, and soon after branch offices were es- 
tablished at different places, both for assaying 
and coining metals. The royal mint of Canada 
is under the direction of the Deputy Master, 
who is assisted by the Superintendent of Coin- 
age. Mints are maintained in the United States 
at Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
and Carson City, all of which are under the 
charge of the Bureau of the Mint of the United 
States Treasury Department. The establish- 
ment at Philadelphia is the most important, 
where the dies for all the mints are made. As- 
say Offices are maintained in Denver, New York, 
Seattle, Helena, Deadwood, Saint Louis, and 
several other cities. Their purpose is to receive 
deposits of gold and silver, which are formed 
into bars and stamped with their weight and 
proportion of the metals, and then are returned 
to the depositor. 

MINTO (min’td), Gilbert Elliot, statesman, 
born in England, July 9, 1847. He studied at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and be- 
came an ensign in the Scots Guards. In 1877 
he took part in the Turkish War and two years 
later commanded in the war against Afghanis- 
tan. He was made private secretary to Lord 
Roberts at Cape Town in 1881, and the follow- 
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ing year served as a volunteer in the Egyptian 
campaign. In 1898 he became Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, serving until 1904, when he was 
made Viceroy of India. He died at Harwick, 
England, March 1, 1914. 

MINUIT (min’i-it), or Minnewit, Peter, 
founder of New York, born in Wesel, Germany, 
about 1580; died in 1641. He descended from 
a Protestant family of distinction and for some 
time served as deacon of the Walloon Church of 
his native town. In 1625 he was appointed di- 
rector general of New Netherlands and as such 
served under the Dutch West India Company. 
He came to America in 1626 and purchased 
Manhattan Island of the Indians for sixty guil- 
ders, and about the same time built Fort Ams- 
terdam. His government of the colony was vig- 
orous and energetic, but he was recalled in 1631. 
In 1637 he founded Fort Christopher, now Wil- 
mington, Del., under the auspices of the Swedes. 
This colony remained independent until 1665, 
when it was annexed by the Dutch to New 
Netherlands. 

MINUTE (min’it), a space of time and a 
division of angular measurement. As a space 
of time it is equal to the 60th part of an hour 
and is divided into 60 seconds. As a division of 
angular measurement it is the 60th part of a de- 
gree. To distinguish the two measurements, the 
former is called a minute of time and the latter 
a minute of arc, 15 minutes of arc being equal to 
one of time. Four minutes of time are equal to 
a degree. 

MINUTEMEN, the name of the volunteer 
soldiers of New England in the American Rev- 
olution, who were pledged to take up arms on a 
minute’s notice. An act of the provincial con- 
gress passed in 1774 authorized the enrollment 
of such members as a military force, and a con- 
siderable number of them took part in the bat- 
tle at Lexington, the first engagement of the 
war. 

MIOCENE (mi’é-sén), a term applied in 
1835 by Sir Charles Lyell to the geological beds 
which were formerly called the Middle Tertiary. 
It is used to denote that only a minority of the 
shells belong to recent species, while Pliocene 
designat:s the more recent. Miocene deposits 
contain iossils of mammals, plants, and shells 
that foreshadow the life forms of the present 
time. They indicate a moderate climate. 

MIOSEN (mé-é’zen), or Mjésen, the most 
important lake of Norway, in a fertile valley, 37 
miles northeast of Christiania. The surface is 
1,050 feet above the sea. It is eight miles wide 
and sixty miles long. The overflow is carried 
into the Glommen by the Vormen River. Near 
its shores are several railroad towns. 

MIQUELON (mé-k’-l6n’), an island off the 
southern shore of Newfoundland, in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. See Saint Pierre. 

MIRABEAU (mé-ra-bd’), Honoré Gabriel 
Riquetti, Comte de, author and statesman, born 
at Bignon, near Nemours, France, March 9, 
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1749; died April 2, 1791. He descended from 
an ancient Florentine family, whose members 
were expelled from their native city on account 
of the Ghibelline political affairs in 1268, and 
whose descendants became prominent in French 
politics under Louis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin. 
His father induced him to join the army, but 
during leisure moments he utilized his time in 
prosecuting study in various branches, and 
showed a disposition to follow a career of sen- 
sationalism. Smallpox had scarred his face to 
a remarkable degree, and he possessed a home- 
liness that became a power of influence when 
connected with his personal magnetism and in- 
tellectual strength. After serving for some time 
in the army, he fled with a married woman, but 
was apprehended and condemned to be executed 
as a deserter. During an imprisonment of about 
three years he wrote an essay on state prisons 
and several works of minor importance. Sub- 
sequently he was liberated, and, after spending 
some time in Holland, returned to France to 
become a candidate, in 1785, for admission to 
the National Assembly. In the first contest he 
was defeated, but later was chosen to represent’ 
Marseilles, and soon developed a wide influence 
by superior talents and admirable oratorical 
powers. 

Mirabeau led a strong opposition against the 
court and the aristocracy, and sought to es- 
tablish a constitutional monarchy in France. To 
accomplish these ends he endeavored to make 
the king head of the Revolutionary party, and 
afterward sought to form alliances with Necker 
and Lafayette by suggesting them for the new 
ministry. Later he tried to win the queen as a 
supporter, but his power was either doubted or 
his plans were distrusted to an extent that made 
effective operation impossible. In 1790 he be- 
came president of the Jacobins, and the follow- 
ing year he was made president of the National 
Assembly. In both these positions he displayed 
energy and boldness in advocating constitutional 
rights, and continued to endeavor to guide the 
Revolution so as to bring about reforms in 
peaceful ways, but soon after began to decline 
in mental and physical strength. The remains 
of Mirabeau were buried in the Pantheon with 
much pomp. His writings include several works 
on finance and political economy and a history 
of the Prussian monarchy under Frederick the 
Great. His son, Lucas Montigny, wrote his bi- 
ography. 

MIRABILITE (mi-rab’-lit), a white crys- 
talline substance commonly known as Glauber’s 
salts, valuable as a cathartic. It was first dis- 
covered at Carlsbad, Bohemia, by Johann Glau- 
ber (1604-1668), a German chemist. 

MIRACLE (mir’a-k’l), an act wrought by 
divine power. At present miracles are not 
thought necessary to show the divine will of 
God, because we may learn of it in the Scrip- 
tures, or they are explained as the result of di- 
vine power operating under laws entirely nat- 
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ural but unknown to us. Among the notable 
miracles recited in the Scriptures are those men- 
tioned in Exodus as the work of Moses, while 
he was endeavoring to persuade the King of 
Egypt to allow his people to emigrate, and those 
mentioned in the four gospels as directly ex- 
hibited by Jesus. Christ specifically explains 
the object of miracles by saying: “The works 
that I do bear witness of me, that the Father 
hath sent me.” 

MIRACLE PLAYS, a class of dramatical 
entertainments whose subjects were drawn from 
the lives of saints and from the Bible, and which 
were performed in the Middle Ages. Plays of 
this character were given as early as the 4th 
century in the churches by or under the direc- 
tion of clergymen, but later stages were built in 
public places of cities on which they were ex- 
hibited in public as a means to disseminate re- 
ligious instruction. Ultimately the miracle 
plays became corrupted by jests or partook rath- 
er of an entertaining than an instructive aspect, 
on account of which they were abolished for 
irreverence. The Passion Play is a noted ex- 
ample and is still performed at Oberammergau, 
Germany, and elsewhere with much success and 
good moral results. See Mysteries. 

MIRAGE (mé-razh’), an optical illusion in 
which images of distant objects are seen as if 
raised in the atmosphere, or as if inverted. The 
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illusion was first explained by a Frenchman 
who accompanied Napoleon I. on his expedition 
to Egypt. He was induced to investigate the 
phenomenon that appeared in the Egyptian des- 
ert, which was the source of much annoyance to 
the French soldiers, who were in several in- 
stances led to believe that a lake was really near 
them, when in fact they were deceived by il- 
lusionary images of water. The phenomenon is 
now known to be due entirely to the rays of 
light being changed in their direction when 
passing through colder or hotter strata of air. 
The layers of air in contact with the surface of 
deserts become greatly expanded and rarefied, 
while those immediately above remain more 
dense, thus causing the rays of light to be bent 
upward. However, the effect above water is 
usually the reverse, the layers above being 
warmer than those next the water. 

The phenomenon is often seen in the form 
of one object over another, apparently raising 
objects above the horizon. It usually appears in 
a vertical form, but sometimes the images are 
horizontal. When an object appears to be lifted 
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above its true position, as is shown in the fig- 
ure, the phenomenon is called looming, and the 
observer is enabled to see the object, though it 
really is below the horizon. In looming objects 
appear either in an erect or inverted position. 
The difference between looming and mirage is 
that in the former the reflection is from the sky, 
while in the latter it is from the surface of the 
earth. The Fata Morgana is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon which appears frequently in the Straits 
of Messina, and presents objects in the air and 
at other times in the water. In 1822 Captain 
Scoresby was sailing in the polar regions and 
observed in the air the mirage of his father’s 
vessel, which he afterward found to be thirty 
miles off. The instances of seeing ships, armies, 
men, trees, streams, and other objects apparent- 
ly near the surface, or at some distance in the 
air, are very numerous. 

MIRAMICHI (mir-a-mé-shé’), a river of 
Canada, in New Brunswick. It is formed by 
two branches and, after a course of 150 miles, 
discharges into the Bay of Miramichi, an arm 
of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence. It is navigable 
for a distance of forty miles from its mouth. 
Along its banks are fine forests of pine. It has 
salmon and trout fisheries. 

MIRAMON (mé-ra-mdn’), Miguel, Mexi- 
can soldier, born in the city of Mexico, Sept. 29, 
1832; executed June 19, 1867. He descended 
from a French family, took a course of instruc- 
tion at the military academy in Chapultepec, and 
helped to defend that position against the United 
States army in the Mexican War. In 1852 he 
entered the army and rose rapidly in rank, be- 
coming general in 1857. He supported the ec- 
clesiastical party against President Alvarez, and 
succeeded in defending the city of Puebla 
against a large besieging army. In 1859 he de- 
clined an election to the presidency in favor of 
Zuloaga, who had been deposed from that of- 
fice, and, after being defeated in a battle against 
the liberals, fled to Europe in 1860. While there 
he advocated foreign intervention in Mexican 
affairs, but later returned to Mexico and gave 
vigorous support to Maximilian I. as reigning 
sovereign. It was largely by his persuasion that 
Maximilian thought it be:; not to resign, and, 
after the capture of Mirar6n by the republican 
forces, he was shot along with Emperor Maxi- 
milian at Queretaro, 

MIRIAM (mir’i-am), a personage mentioned 
in the Scriptures as the sister of Moses, who 
watched over the cradle of her brother. When 
the latter was placed in a basket, she is men- 
tioned as coming in contact with the daughter 
of Pharoah. After crossing the Red Sea, her 
fame as a prophetess and singer of triumphal 
songs is recounted. She was stricken with lep- 
rosy for complaining against the marriage of 
Moses with a Cushite woman, but later the 
malady was removed by the prayer of Moses. 
Miriam died near the close of the pilgrimage 
and was buried at Kadesh. Josephus states 
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that she was the wife of Hur and the grand- 
mother of Bezaleel, the architect who designed 
the tabernacle. 

MIRROR (mir’rér), any glass or polished 
substance which forms images by the reflection 
of rays of light. In ancient times mirrors were 
made of thin polished bronze, either fitted with 
a candle or encased in a wooden or metallic 
frame. The Romans made mirrors of polished 
silver and later of glass, but they were usually 
of small size and were carried in the pocket or 
at the girdle. Those carried in the pocket con- 
sisted of small circular plaques of polished 
metal fixed in a circular box, covered with a lid. 
In the early part of the 16th century A. D. mir- 
rors began to be used as household furniture 
and decoration. They were not introduced into 
England until 1673, but they soon became an im- 
portant article of manufacture in that country 
and in the colonies of America, 

Mirrors are of various forms, but are usually 
classed as plane, concave, and convex. A plane 
mirror has a plane reflecting surface. When an 
object is placed before a plane mirror, a vir- 
tual image of it can be seen by an eye placed in 
the proper position, since the image of an ob- 
ject is in the direction from which the directed 
rays come. The size of the image corresponds 
to that of the object and appears to be as far 
behind the mirror as the object is away from it, 
but the sides are reversed. That is, in looking 
into a mirror, the observer faces the reflecting 
surface, hence the left side is seen at the right 
hand of the image. Two or more persons, look- 
ing into a mirror, see different images. 

A concave mirror has a concave surface, sim- 
ilar to the concave side of a lamp reflector, and 
the surface may be either 
a part of a sphere or a 
paraboloid. The reflection 
of a concave mirror, when 
it is brought in contact 
with parallel rays of light, 
is at a point called the 
focus. The focus is di- 
rectly opposite the center 
of the mirror and at a 
point in front of it. Sev- 
eral kinds of images are 
reflected by such a mirror, 
as may be observed by ex- 
perimenting with a com- 
mon lamp reflector. When 
the object is at the center 
of the curvature, the image 
is real, of the same size as the object, and at the 
center of curvature, but it is inverted. If the 
object is at a definite distance beyond the curva- 
ture, the image is real but smaller than the ob- 
ject, and it is likewise inverted. When the ob- 
ject is between the center of curvature and the 
principal focus, the image is larger than the ob- 
ject and inverted. The convex mirror is made 
from the section of the outside of a sphere. In 
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such a mirror the reflected rays must be pro- 
longed behind the mirror before they meet, 
hence the image is erect and smaller than the 
object. Small hand mirrors are usually made 
slightly convex. 

MISHAWAKA (mish-a-wa’ka), a city of 
Indiana, in Saint Joseph County, five miles east 
of South Bend. It is on the Grand Trunk, the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and other 
railroads, and is surrounded by a farming and 
fruit-growing country. The chief buildings in- 
clude the high school, the city hall, and a num- 
ber of churches. Settled in 1828, it is one of 
the oldest towns in northern Indiana and was 
incorporated in 1834. Among the manufactures 
are machinery, flour, farming implements, cigars, 
and earthenware. Population, 1910, 11,886, 

MISSAL (mis’sal), a book which contains 
the services of the mass for the various days of 
the week, used by the Roman Catholic church. 
At an early period of that church the several 
parts of divine services were arranged in dif- 
ferent books, but these were later gathered into 
a collection. Pope Pius IV. commenced a revi- 
sion that was finally completed and published 
under Pius V. in 1570. Later revisions were 
made under Clement VIII. in 1604 and by Ur- 
ban VIII. in 1634. At the beginning of the 
missal now in use are a number of explanations 
and tables of the moveable feasts. These are 
followed by the service for the Sundays and 
greater festivals, by the proper of saints, and so 
on for the various days of the year. 

MISSION (mish’iin), a term used to desig- 
nate a station at which missionaries make their 
headquarters for the purpose of disseminating 
religious doctrines and winning converts to the 
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faith, The apostles were enjoined by Jesus to 
preach the gospel and became the first teachers 
of Christianity. Their work was taken up by 
many Christian teachers and missionaries, who 
caused the religion of Christ to spread to the 
various parts of Western Asia, Northern Af- 
rica, and Southern Europe. Under Constantine. 
in the 4th century, the firm establishment of 
Christianity was made a concern of the civil 
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power and under Charlemagne, in the 9th cen- 
tury, the Saxons became converted. The faith 
spread rapidly to the various Germanic tribes, 
who soon sent missionaries into Hungary, Po- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries. The or- 
der of Jesuits was established in the Roman 
Catholic Church in the 16th century, and this 
order founded missions in South America and 
Eastern Asia. Later the Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, and other orders were organized, under 
whose direction institutions of learning and in- 
dustry were instituted. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries the Prot- 
estant churches attained to a vast membership, 
and they sent their ministers and missionaries 
into all parts of the world. At present mission- 
aries of all the Christian churches are operating 
in every inhabitable portion of the earth, and 
large sums of money are spent annually for the 
purpose of evangelizing heathen nations. Many 
important missionary societies are maintained in 
Canada and the United States, such as those of 
the American Baptist Union, American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Missionary Society, Lutheran 
Missionary Union, and Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. Besides these are organiza- 
tions known as home missionary societies, whose 
aim is to prosecute religious reform work with- 
in the home country. The Protestant churches 
alone have about 575 missionary societies, of 
which the largest numbers are in North Amer- 
ica and Great Britain. Missionary unions to 
promote foreign and domestic evangelistic work 
are now maintained in practically all the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

MISSISSIPPI (mis-is-sip’pi), meaning great 
water, or the Father of Waters, one of the lar- 
gest rivers in the world. The source is in the 
north central part of Minnesota, where it issues 
as a small stream from Elk Lake. It passes 
through Lake Itasca and a number of others, 
and thence has a general course toward the 
south until it flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The entire length of the Mississippi is 2,625 
miles, while the Missouri River has a length of 
2,920 miles before reaching the Mississippi, 
hence the combined length of the two rivers is 
about 5,545 miles. The whole area drained by 
the Mississippi system is 1,600,000 square miles. 
It constitutes the most fertile and valuable re- 
gion in the world. At Minneapolis are the Falls 
of Saint Anthony, which furnish immense water 
power, and here, as elsewhere, navigation is 
obstructed, but in many places vast improve- 
ments have been made by canals and levees, the 
latter being maintained to protect portions of 
the valley from overflowing during high water. 
The regions subject to overflow are situated 
south of Saint Louis, where it becomes a vast 
stream of rapidly moving water and carries 
large quantities of sediment to the gulf. Among 
the principal eastern tributaries are the Wiscon- 
sin, the Illinois, the Ohio, and the Yazoo. The 
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western confluents include the Minnesota, the 
Des Moines, the Missouri, the Arkansas, and 
the Red rivers. 

At its source the Mississippi is only a few 
feet wide, but at the mouth of the Ohio it is 
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4,700 feet and at New Orleans it is 3,100 feet, 
while the maximum volume of water per sec- 
ond during a flood is estimated at 1,500,000 
cubic feet. The sediment transported annually 
is sufficient to cover a square mile to the height 
of 250 feet. In the upper course the water is 
clear and transparent, but it gradually grows 
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dark with silt, which it deposits. During the 
past ages it has carried the land surface far 
into the Gulf and formed a large number of 
bayous and islands. The government of the 
United States has caused the construction of 
jetties to protect the channel for the passage of 
vessels. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries fur- 
nish about 16,000 miles of navigable waters, 
which make possible a vast inland commerce by 
steamboats. Numerous canals connect the varı- 
ous rivers and lakes near them, the most im- 
portant of recent construction being the con- 
nection between Lake Michigan and the Mis- 
sissippi by the Chicago Drainage Canal. Among 
the important cities on the Mississippi River are 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; Dubuque, 
Davenport, Burlington, and Keokuk, Iowa; Rock 
Island, Quincy, Alton, and Cairo, Ill.; Saint 
Louis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Vicksburg and 
Natchez, Miss.; and Baton Rouge and New Or- 
leans, La. De Soto discovered the Mississippi 
in 1541 and was the first white man to reach it. 
Marquette and Joliet descended nearly to its 
mouth in 1673. La Salle reached the Gulf of 
Mexico by way of the Mississippi in 1682. 

MISSISSIPPI, a southern state of the Unit- 
ed States, popularly known as the Bayou State. 
It is bounded on the north by Tennessee, east 
by Alabama, south by the Gulf of Mexico and 
Louisiana, and west by Louisiana and Arkansas. 
The State takes its name from the Mississippi 
River, which forms its western boundary for a 
distance of 600 
miles, separating it 
from Louisiana and 
Arkansas. A portion 
of the western bound- 
ary is formed by 
the Pearl River and 
a small part of the 
northeastern border 
by the Tennessee 
River. The extent 
from north to 
south is 335 miles; 
average width, 150 
miles; and area, 46,- 
810 miles. This in- 
cludes a water sur- 
face of 470 square 
miles. A number of 
islands in the Gulf 
of Mexico belong to 
the State, including 
Cat, Bois, Horn, Pe- 
tite, and Ship, which 
are separated from 
the mainland by the Mississippi Sound. 

Description. Much of the surface is rolling 
land, broken in many places by valleys, but the 
highest ridges are in the northeastern part, 
where the altitude is about 1,000 feet above the 
sea. Extensive level tracts characterize the 
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1, Jackson; 2, Vicksburg: 3, 
Meridian; 4, Natchez: 5, Colum- 
bus; 6, Biloxi. Chief railroads 
shown by dotted lines. 
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southern part and the region adjacent: to the 
Mississippi. About one-sixth of the entire State 
lies in the river bottoms, of which the Yazoo 
bottoms are the most extensive. These lowlands 
are highly fertile and have been reclaimed by 
the construction of levees, which serve to pre- 
vent their overflow during high water. Cypress 
trees of much value are found in the swamp and 
marsh regions, while fine forests of timber are 
abundant on the drier lands. 

Nearly all of the drainage is toward the south. 
The western part is drained by the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, which include the Yazoo, the 
Big Black, and the Homochitto rivers. A large 
section in the south central part is. drained di- 
rectly into the Gulf of Mexico by the Pearl 
River. The Tombigbee drains the northeastern 
part and the Pascagoula drains the southeastern 
part, both discharging directly into the Gulf. 
Though the Tennessee touches the northeastern 
corner, only a small part of the interior is 
drained by it. The State has a number of 
lakes, but all of them are directly connected with 
rivers. Biloxi Bay, Pascagoula Bay, and the 
Bay of Saint Louis are the largest inlets. 

The climate is semitropical and highly favor- 
able to vegetable growth. Though the summers 
are long, they are made pleasant and healthful 
by breezes from the Gulf. The southern part 
has a mean temperature of 50° in January, and 
near the northern boundary it is 40°. In sum- 
mer the mean temperature is about 81°, though 
the heat frequently ranges from 85° to 100°. 
Frosts and light falls of snow visit the northern 
part, where the thermometer rarely reaches the 
zero point. All parts of the State have an abun- 
dant rainfall, the annual average being about 
00 inches, but the southern part has over 60 
inches. Rains occur most frequently in late 
winter or early spring, but precipitation is well 
distributed throughout the year. In summer the 
prevailing winds are south, while in winter they 
are north. 

Mininc. The mineral deposits consist prin- 
cipally of brown coal, limestone, and potter’s 
and fire-brick clays. Gypsum deposits of con- 
siderable extent are found in the central part 
of the State, and these are worked quite exten- 
sively in some localities. The clays are worked 
more generally than any of the other minerals 
and the output is utilized in the manufacture 
of brick, pottery, and sewer pipe. Mineral 
springs are distributed in various parts, espe- 
cially in the bluffs of the Yazoo and Missis- 
sippi rivers, and some of them have waters that 
contain valuable medicinal properties. Iuka 
Springs and Ocean Springs are widely known 
as health resorts. 

AGRICULTURE. The nature of the soil and the 
favorable climate favor agriculture, which is the 
leading industry. The farms average 82 acres, 
and the majority of the farmers are Negroes. 
Only about 15 per cent. of the colored tillers 
own their farms, as against 63 per cent. for the 
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white farmers. Cotton is the chief crop and 
is grown on about one-half of the cultivated 
area. The State holds third rank in the yield 
of this product, being exceeded only by Texas 
and Georgia. Corn is grown extensively and the 
acreage is next to that of cotton. Other prod- 
ucts include oats, hay, peas, wheat, rice, and 
fruits. The bottom lands are well suited to the 
cultivation of rice, but the acreage is not large. 
Many varieties of fruit are grown profitably, 
including figs, oranges, peaches, pears, and 
strawberries. 

Stock raising represents large investments, but 
this enterprise does not receive as much atten- 
tion as other departments of farming. Cattle 
are grown profitably, both for meat and dairy- 
ing purposes. Other domestic animals include 
swine, horses, sheep, mules, and poultry. 

MANUFACTURES. The manufacturing enter- 
prises are not extensive when compared to those 
of the eastern states, but considerable progress 
has been made for several decades: Lumber 
and timber products stand at the head of the 
list In the value of the output. Valuable areas 
of timber are still abundant, including such spe- 
cies as the oak, ash, cypress, beech, elm, syca- 
more, magnolia, holly, pine, hickory, and live 
oak. About two-thirds of the State are still in- 
cluded in the forest area. This has given rise 
to a long list of manufactures, such as turpen- 
tine, furniture, resin, and planing-mill products. 
A large quantity of fish and oysters are canned. 
Other manufactures include cotton-sced oil, 
four, cotton and woolen goods, sugar, and to- 
bacco products. Meridian, Vicksburg, and 
Natchez are the leading manufacturing cities. 

TRANSPORTATION AND CoMMERCE. Transporta- 
tion facilities are afforded by the Tennessee, the 
Mississippi, and the Gulf of Mexico. Railway 
lines are operated to a considerable extent, ag- 
gregating 4,250 miles. Trunk lines and branches 
extend through the State at various points, af- 
fording communication with all the principal 
towns and cities. The principal railroads in- 
clude the Southern, the Queen and Crescent, the 
Illinois Central, the Louisville and Nashville, 
and the Mobile and Ohio. Electric railways are 
operated in the cities and through some of the 

interurban points. 

The State exports timber, cotton, corn, cotton- 
seed oil, turpentine, and timber products. Man- 
ufactured goods, such as clothing and machin- 
ery, are imported. 

Epucation. The public school system dates 
from 1846, when it was established by a general 
law. Separate schools are maintained for white 
and for colored pupils. Although illiteracy has 
been reduced to eight per cent., it is 39 per 
cent. among the Negroes. The school term 
averages 110 days per year in the State, a ma- 
terial increase since ten years ago, but the towns 
generally have school for nine months per year. 
Education is supervised by a State board, which 
consists of the superintendent of education, at- 
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torney-general, and secretary of State. This 
board and the senate have concurrent power to 
appoint a school superintendent for each coun- 
ty. The schools are supported mainly by local 
taxes, but the revenue derived from the State 
taxes is a material factor in building up the 
educational system. Educational work culmin- 
ates in the State University, near Oxford. An 
agricultural and mechanical college is situated 
at Starkville. The private institutions of higher 
learning include Mississippi College, Clinton; 
Rust University, Holly Springs; Whitworth Fe- 
male College, Brookhaven; Millsaps College, 
Jackson; Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Westside; and Cooper-Huddleston Col- 
lege, Daleville. 

Adequate provisions have been made for the 
care of the unfortunates and for correctional 
purposes. Jackson has the State institution for 
the deaf and dumb, Meridian and Jackson have 
hospitals for the insane, Vicksburg and Natchez 
have hospitals that are supported by the State, 
and Jackson has a school for the blind. The 
penitentiary is located at Jackson. Most of the 
prisoners are put to work upon farms, either 
owned by the State or rented, and those com- 
mitted to the county jails are likewise similarly 
employed. Vicksburg has a Confederate hospi- 
tal and a home for indigent Confederate soldiers 
is maintained at Beauvoir. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution under which 
the State is governed was adopted in 1890. It 
vests the chief executive authority in the gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, treasurer, auditor, 
attorney-general, and secretary of State, all of 
whom are elected for four years. The gover- 
nor, treasurer, and auditor cannot be elected to 
immediately succeed themselves or each other. 
The Legislature consists of a senate and a 
house of representatives, the members of both 
branches being elected for four years. It con- 
venes in regular session on the Tuesday after 
the first Monday of January of every fourth 
year after 1892, but special sessions may be 
convoked by the Governor. Three judges ap- 
pointed by the Governor and senate for terms 
of nine years constitute the supreme court. 
Judges of the circuit and chancery courts are 
appointed in the same way for four years, 
Each county is divided for the purpose of 
local government into districts instead of town- 
ships. 

INHABITANTS. Only a small per cent. of the 
people are of foreign birth. The State has the 
largest per cent. of colored population, though 
Georgia has a greater number of colored inhabi- 
tants. In some counties near the Mississippi 
the Negroes are five times as numerous as the 
whites. Jackson, on the Pearl River, is the cap- 
ital of the State. Other cities include Vicks- 
burg, Meridian, Natchez, Greenville, Columbus, 
Aberdeen, Yazoo City, Biloxi, and Wesson. In 
1900 the State had a population of 1,551,270. 
This included a colored population of 908,370, 
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including 237 Chinese, 2,203 Indians, and 905,930 
Negroes. Population, 1910, 1,797,114. 

History. The region now included in the 
State of Mississippi was first visited by a Span- 
ish expedition under De Soto in 1540, but no 
traces of a settlement were left. In 1673 Joliet 
and Marquette came down the Mississippi, and 
in 1682 La Salle took formal possession of the 
region in the name of the King of France. The 
French settled at Biloxi Bay in 1699, under Iber- 
ville, who brought 200 immigrants from France. 
Soon after, in 1718, settlements were made in 
the vicinity of New Orleans. The territory was 
ceded by France to England in 1763. It was 
included within the State of Georgia until 1798, 
when it was organized as a territory of the 
Union, and in 1817 was formally admitted as 
a State. When the Civil War commenced, the 
State seceded from the Union, and, owing to 
its location on the Mississippi River, it became 
the scene of a number of important battles, in- 
cluding those of Corinth, Holly Springs, Iuka, 
and Vicksburg. The war caused the State to 
lose greatly in population and wealth. How- 
ever, within the last quarter of a century it has 
been developing rapidly its material resources, 
building cities, extending manufactures, and giv- 
ing aid to the progress of educational and in- 
dustrial arts. 

MISSISSIPPI University of, a State co- 
educational institution at Oxford, Miss., opened 
for instruction in 1848. It was suspended dur- 
ing the Civil War and was maintained chiefly 
by annual grants of the Legislature until 1880. 
The departments include those of science, law, 
pedagogy, philosophy, mining, civil and elec- 
trical engineering, and liberal arts. With it are 
affiliated the accredited high schools, from which 
students are admitted without examination. It 
has an endowment fund of $795,000, a library 
of 32,500 volumes, and property valued at $1,- 
250,000. The professors and instructors number 
40, while the attendance of students is 665. 

MISSISSIPPI SCHEME, an enterprise pro- 
mulgated at Paris, France, in 1717, by John 
Law. The scheme was to develop by coloniza- 
tion the Mississippi valley, for which purpose a 
large amount of currency and bonds were is- 
sued, which sold at a premium for a long time. 
The enterprise attracted the attention of inves- 
tors from all the civilized countries, but later 
the stock began to decline and the scheme 
proved an entire failure. John Law fled from 
France when the company became bankrupt, in 
1720, and soon after the government assumed 
the obligation to pay the paper currency and the 
stock issued to shareholders. 

MISSOLONGHI (mis-s6-l6n’gé), a town of 
Greece, on the Gulf of Patras, an extension from 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is memorable as a 
center for the Grecian revolutionists from 1821 
until 1822, when it was held by Marco Boz- 
zaris against Turkish besiegers. In 1824 Lord 
Byron came to Missolonghi to assist the Greek 
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patriots, but died there the same year. The 
town is located on a level region, kas a consid- 
erable trade, and contains fine statues of Byron 
and Bozzaris. Population, 1916, 9,206. 

MISSOULA (mi-z60'la), a city of Montana, 
county seat of Missoula County, on the Hell 
Gate River, 125 miles northwest of Helena. It 
is on the Northern Pacific Railroad and is sur- 
rounded by a mining, farming, and lumbering 
region. The chief buildings include a public 
library, several public and private schools, and a 
number of churches. It is the seat of the Mis- 
soula Business and Normal College, the Sacred 
Heart Academy, and the University of Mon- 
tana. The industrial enterprises include flour 
mills, bottling works, and railway shops. The 
first settlement on its site was made in 1864 and 
it was incorporated in 1887. Within recent years 
it has grown rapidly in population and commer- 
cial enterprises. Population, 1910, 12,869, 

MISSOURI (mis-s60’ri), meaning muddy 
river, the largest confluent of the Mississippi. 
The source is near the boundary line between 
Idaho and Montana, where it springs from the 
Rocky Mountains, and thence has a general 
course toward the northeast to the northern 
part of Montana. In the latter State the Mis- 
souri flows east, entering North Dakota, and 
thence has a southeasterly course until it reaches 
the Mississippi River, about eighteen miles above 
Saint Louis. It is 2,920 miles from its source 
to its junction with the Mississippi, about three- 
fourths of the distance being navigable. At a 
point about 400 miles from its source is a gorge 
450 feet wide and 1,200 feet deep, known as 
the Gates to the Rocky Mountains, and 550 miles 
from its source are the Great Falls, consisting 
of four consecutive cataracts. The principal 
tributaries of the Missouri are the Yellowstone, 
the James, the Cheyenne, the Niobrara, the Big 
Sioux, the Platte, the Kansas, the Grand, and 
the Osage. Among the cities on its banks are 
Great Falls, Bismarck, Pierre, Sioux City, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Omaha, Atchison, Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas City, and Jefferson City. 

MISSOURI, a central state of the United 
States, situated about midway between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean, popu- 
larly called the Bullion State. It is bounded on 
the north by Iowa; east by Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee; south by Arkansas; and west 
by Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska. A part 
of the western boundary is formed by the Mis- 
souri, which enters the State at Kansas City, 
and the eastern border is mainly by the Mis- 
sissippi. A small portion of the eastern bound- 
ary is formed by the Des Moines. Southward it 
projects between the Mississippi and the Saint 
Francis rivers. From north to south the State 
has a length of 285 miles. The width at the 
northern boundary is 208 miles and at the south- 
ern it is 312 miles. The area is 69,450 square 
miles, including 680 square miles of water sur- 
face. 
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DESCRIPTION. The Missouri River, which 
forms the western boundary from the northern 


line to Kansas City, flows across the State. 


About one-third of the State lies north of the 
Missouri River. This portion is made up large- 
ly of a rolling prairie, while the southern part 
is hilly or mountainous, including the princi- 
pal chains of the Ozark Mountains. The gen- 
eral elevation is from 350 to 800 feet above 
the sea level, but the highest ranges of the Ozark 
Mountains rise to altitudes of 1.600 feet. Pilot 
Knob and Iron Mountain, both in the eastern 
part, are the highest summits. Along the Mis- 
Sissippi are level bottoms and these are pro- 
tected from inundation by levees. 

All of the drainage belongs to the Mississippi, 
which forms the eastern boundary. The prin- 
cipal tributary is the Missouri, which flows into 
it about eighteen miles north of Saint Louis. 
Other rivers flowing into the Mississippi in- 
clude the Salt, which drains the northeastern 
part, and the Saint Francis, which drains the 


plain in the southeastern section. The White 
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1, Jefferson City; 2, Saint Louis; 3, Kansas City; 4, Saint 
Joseph: 5, Springfield; 6, Joplin; 7, Hannibal; 8, Chillicothe. 
Chief railroads shown by dotted lines. 


and the Black rivers, in the south, cross the 
southern border and flow into the Arkansas. 
Much of the drainage in the central and north- 
ern parts is by the Missouri, which receives the 
Platte, the Grand, and the Chariton rivers from 
the north, and the Osage, the Gasconade, and 
the Lamine from the south. Most of the 
streams within the State are tortuous and flow 
slowly, hence are subject to overflows during ex- 
cessive rains. 

The climate is continental and healthful, but 
it is subject to the extremes common to the in- 
terior of the continents. The winters are short, 
the summers are long, and the winds are rarely 
excessive. In the Ozark Plateau the heat of 
summer is tempered by elevation, though the 
extremes in summer frequently register from 
95° to 102° on the thermometer. In July the 
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mean temperature varies from 75° to 80° and 
in January from 20° to 35°, though the mini- 
mum of 10° below zero is sometimes reached. 
All parts of the State have ample rainfall, which 
ranges from 30 inches per year in the north to 
60 inches in the south. It is quite uniformly 
distributed throughout the year, the greatest 
amount of precipitation occurring in the spring. 
The fall of snow ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Mininc. The State has large mining inter- 
ests. In the output of zinc it occupies a high 
place, producing more than one-half of the total 
spelter in the country. It is surpassed only by 
Idaho in lead mining and holds second rank in 
the quarrying of building stone. The coal 
fields, which extend into it from Iowa and 
Kansas, yield a fine grade of bituminous coal, 
and the product is used largely for the local 
consumption. Extensive beds of iron ore are 
found in the Ozark Plateau, especially in the 
vicinity of Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain, 
which are famous for their large yield of hema- 
titic ore. Granite and limestone are quarried in 
many sections of the State and valuable clays 
for brick and pottery are abundant. Other min- 
erals include copper, petroleum, natural gas, 
manganese, and mineral waters. 

AGRICULTURE. The State holds a high rank in 
agriculture, which is the most extensive indus- 
try. About 78 per cent. of the total area is in- 
cluded in farms, which average 120 acres. Corn 
is grown on a larger area than that of all other 
crops, hence the State is one of the leading pro- 
ducers of that cereal. Hay and forage crops 
are the next most important productions and 
both the acreage and the yield are large. Both 
spring and winter wheat can be grown success- 
fully, but the greater share of attention is giv- 
en to the latter, and the crop is especially fa- 
vorable for milling. Other farm products in- 
clude oats, flax, potatoes, sorghum cane, rye, and 
cotton, but the last mentioned is grown ex- 
clusively in the southern part. Large interests 
are vested in raising tobacco, tomatoes, water- 
melons, and strawberries. Apples of a fine qual- 
ity are produced throughout the State and many 
of the orchards contain a large number of peach, 
pear, and cherry trees, all of which produce 
abundantly. 

Missouri is one of the cattle-growing states, 
both for meat and dairying, but the former re- 
ceives the larger share of attention. The large 
yield of corn makes it important for swine rais- 
ing. Other domestic animals include horses, 
sheep, mules, and poultry. 

MANUFACTURES. The State has the largest 
manufacturing interests west of the Mississippi. 
This condition is due to the presence of ex- 
tensive resources, such as are yielded by the 
mines, farms, and forests. Saint Joseph and 
Saint Louis have large interests in slaughtering 
and meat packing. The smelting of zinc is car- 
ried on chiefly at Carthage and Joplin. Many of 
the streams yield an abundance of water power, 
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hence flouring and grist mills are located in 
many sections of the State, but the larger share 
of flour milling is done in the larger cities by 
steam power. Saint Louis and Kansas City are 
noted as publishing centers and for the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. The former city 
likewise has extensive brewing interests. Mis- 
souri ranks first in the manufacture of chewing 
and smoking tobacco, third in malt liquors, 
fourth in boots and shoes, fourth in slaughtering 
and meat packing, and seventh in flour milling. 
Other manufactures include carriages and wag- 
ons, clothing, machinery, confectionery, and rail- 
Way cars. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. Extensive 
communication by water is afforded by the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers, but that of the for- 
mer is of greater importance. Formerly the 
Missouri River carried a large water traffic, 
though this has been largely displaced by the 
building of railways across the State. Numer- 
ous lines cross the State, including a number 
that furnish direct connections with many trade 
centers of the country. The largest number of 
lines are in the northern half of the State and 
the principal railway centers are Saint Louis, 
Kansas City, and Saint Joseph. Among the 
chief railroads are the Wabash, the Chicago and 
Alton, the Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé, the Southern, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Saint Paul, and the Saint Louis and San 
Francisco. Electric lines are operated in all the 
larger cities, and these lines connect with many 
urban and interurban points. The railways ag- 
gregate 8,250 miles. 

Missouri has large commercial interests, both 
within the State and with other sections of the 
country. Saint Louis and Kansas City are noted 
as grain and stock markets, and distribute large 
quantities of merchandise throughout the south- 
western part of the United States. Among the 
leading exports are meats, fruits, lead, zinc, 
iron ore, tobacco products, and boots and shoes. 
Coffee, tea, sugar, and clothing are among the 
leading imports. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution now in force 
was adopted in 1875. A governor, lieutenant 
governor, treasurer, auditor, secretary of State, 
attorney-general, and superintendent of public 
instruction are elected by a popular vote of 
four years, but the governor and treasurer can- 
not be reélected to succeed themselves. The 
Legislature consists of 34 senators elected for 
four years and 142 representatives elected for 
two years. Sessions of the Legislature convene 
on the Wednesday after the first day of Janu- 
ary of odd years. Seven judges elected for ten 
years constitute the supreme court. The judges 
of the circuit courts are elected for six years. 
Appellate courts are maintained in Kansas City 
and Saint Louis and each county has a probate 
and a county court. Government is adminis- 
tered locally by county officers. Each county is 
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subdivided into townships, which are presided 
over by officers elected by the people. 

Epucation. Higher education in Missouri is 
ably cared for by the State university, the six 
normal schools, the Missouri College Union, 
and a number of public high schools of very 
high class, notably those of Kansas City, Saint 
Joseph, and Saint Louis. The State has about 
eighty other colleges and academies and more than 
300 public high schools. The State University is 
located at Columbia, where it was established in 
1843. It began with a faculty of five, an enroll- 
ment of 78, and two graduates at the end of the 
first year. During the Civil War the faculty 
and the enrollment were reduced materially, but 
since that time there have been no interruptions 
in the satisfactory growth of the institution. 
The faculty, including that of the Rolla School 
of Mines, which is about thirty in number, is 
220, and the enrollment averages 2,500 students. 

Nine colleges, in addition to the State Uni- 
versity, belong to the Missouri College Union, 
as follows: Central, Fayette; Westminster, Ful- 
ton; William Jewell, Liberty; Missouri Valley, 
Marshall; Park, Parkville; Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, Saint Louis; Washington University, 
Saint Louis; Drury, Springfield; and Tarkio, 
Tarkio. These schools spend annually for sal- 
aries of the presidents, teachers, and tutors, 

250,000; for incidentals, rents, and libraries, 
$140,000; total, $390,000. They are well equipped 
with libraries and facilities to teach biology, 
physics, and chemistry. The value of buildings 
and grounds is $4,500,000; the permanent en- 
dowment, $12,500,000. 

The State maintains six normal schools, in- 
cluding Lincoln Institute, at Jefferson City, an 
institution for Negro teachers. The schools at 
Kirksville, Warrensburg, and Cape Girardeau 
were founded in 18715 Lincoln Institute became 
a State institution in 1879; and the other two, 
one at Springfield and one at Maryville, were 
established by legislation in 1905 and began op- 
erations in 1906. These six institutions have a 
combined enrollment of 5,500 and represent an 
outlay of $2,162,000. Additional normal in- 
struction is given at the Teachers’ College, a 
department of the State University. The high 
schools of the State do thorough and advanced 
work and are well equipped with libraries and 
apparatus for teaching the sciences. General 
supervision of the schools is vested in the State 
superintendent of public instruction, who is as- 
sisted by a county superintendent in each county, 
the county superintendency having been estab- 
lished in 1909. 

Many charities and benevolent institutions are 
maintained by the State. Hospitals for the in- 
sane are located at Farmington, Fulton, Saint 
Joseph, and Nevada. An institute for the feeble- 
minded is at Marshall. Fulton has the State 
school for the deaf and dumb; Saint Louis, the 
school for the blind; Chillicothe, the industria] 
home for girls; Boonville, the training schoo! 
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for boys; and Jefferson City, the State peni- 
tentiary. 

INHABITANTS. Missouri is fifth among the 
states in population. It has a larger foreign- 
born population than any of the states classed as 
southern, and fully half of these are Germans. 
The density is greater than that of any other 
State west of the Mississippi, being 46 to the 
square mile. Jefferson City, on the Missouri 
River, is the capital. Other important cities 
include Saint Louis, Kansas City, Saint Joseph, 
Joplin, Springfield, Sedalia, Hannibal, Moberly, 
Carthage, Independence, Saint Charles, Chilli- 
cothe, and Nevada. In 1900 the population was 
3,106,665. This included a total colored popu- 
lation of 161,822, of which 130 were Indians, 449 
Chinese, and 161,234 Negroes. Population, 1910, 
3,293,335. 

History. A Spanish expedition under De 
Soto visited the region included in Missouri in 
1541, and Marquette explored some portions of 
it in 1673. A settlement was made by the 
French at Saint Genevieve about 1735 and not 
long after other permanent settlements were 
made along the Mississippi and in the vicinity of 
Saint Louis. In 1803 the territory was ceded 
to the United States as a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Two years later the southern part 
was organized as the Orleans Territory and the 
northern part as that of Louisiana. In 1812 the 
Missouri Territory was formed, and Congress 
was asked to allow the framing of a State con- 
stitution in 1817. An extended controversy re- 
garding slavery in Missouri arose immediately, 
which was settled by the famous compromise of 
Henry Clay in 1820, and the following year it 
was admitted to the Union. The Civil War oc- 
casioned much loss of property and life in the 
State, it being a prolific field for contests be- 
tween northern and southern interests, but after 
the war its resources began to be developed 
with much rapidity and it now ranks as the fifth 
State in wealth. 

MISSOURI, University of, a coeducational 
State institution at Columbia and Rolla, Mo., 
established in 1843. The university proper is 
located at Columbia and the Rolla School of 
Mines, a part of the institution, is at Rolla. It 
comprises departments of law, education, medi- 
cine, military science and tactics, mines and 
metallurgy, and agricultural and mechanical 
arts, and has graduate academic departments. 
The faculty consists of 320 professors and in- 
structors, and the average attendance is 4,500 
students. It has a library of 200,500 volumes and 
an endowment of $2,750,000. 

MISSOURI COMPROMISE, an act of 
Congress passed as a compromise measure to 
effect a settlement regarding the extension of 
slavery in the regions beyond the Mississippi 
River. The act was passed in 1820 and pro- 
vided that Missouri should be admitted into the 
Union as 2 Slave-holding State. However, it 
made the restriction that slavery should never 
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be established in any State to be formed from 
regions lying north of latitude 36° 30’. 

MISSOURIS, a tribe of North American 
Indians, belonging to the Siouan stock, first met 
with along the Grand River, a tributary of the 
Missouri. It is thought that they were once 
identified with the Iowa and Oto Indians. In 
1805 they settled largely along the Platte River 
in Nebraska, where they joined the Otoes. At 
present the tribe includes a large per cent. of 
Indians who have made considerable progress in 
educational and industrial arts. 

MISTLETOE (miz’’l-t6), a parasitic plant 
growing on many varieties of plants, especially 
on the oak, poplar, lime, ash, apple, and other 
fruit trees. About thirty species have been de- 
scribed, but the common mistletoe is the best 
known. It grows to a length of from one to 
five feet, has a greenish-yellow appearance, and 
its fibrous roots penetrate into the wood of the 
tree upon which it preys. Its leaves are oblong, 
the flowers are yellowish-green, and it bears 
yellow viscid berries. The mistletoe is found 
widely distributed in North America and Eu- 
rope. When young, the mistletoe is succulent, 
but it becomes woody when old. The view held 
that it is an antidote to apoplexy has long since 
been abandoned, and its principal use at present 
is for making birdlime from the berries. The 
ancient Celtic peoples of Europe and the Druids 
regarded the mistletoe with much veneration. It 
was thought to be effective in the cure of dis- 
eases and a preventive of sickness. Ability to 
see ghosts was thought to result to those having 
a plant in possession. Many old superstitions 
regarding the mistletoe are still extant in Ger- 
many and other European countries, such as 
kissing under the mistletoe at Christmas as a 
proof that it is an emblem of love. 

MITCHEL (mich’el), Ormsby MacKnight, 
soldier and astronomer, born in Morganfield, 
Ky., July 28, 1809; died in Beaufort, S. C., 
Oct. 30, 1862. He graduated with Robert E. 
Lee and Joseph E. Johnston from the West 
Point Military Academy in 1829 and served in 
the artillery until 1832, when he became profes- 
sor of mathematics in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. In 1836 he accepted a professor- 
ship in Cincinnati College, and in 1844 was made 
first director of the observatory in connection 
with that college. In 1859 he became director 
of the Dublin University at Albany, N. Y., and 
at the beginning of the Civil War enlisted for 
service m the Union Army. He was promoted 
to the rank of major general in 1862 and was 
assigned to the department of the South, but 


died from the effects of yellow fever. Mitchel 
made many astronomical discoveries, among 
them that Antares is a double star. He an- 


nounced various valuable observations regarding 
nebulae. His publications include “Concise 
Treatise of Planets, Satellites and Comets,” 
“Planetary and Stellar Worlds,” and “Astrono- 
my of the Bible.” 
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MITCHELL, a city of South Dakota, county 
seat of Davison County, 68 miles west of Sioux 
Falls. It is on the Chicago and Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul rail- 
roads, and is surrounded by a fertile farming 
country. The noteworthy buildings include the 
high school, the county courthouse, and the Da- 
kota University. Among its manufactures are 
flour, brooms, brick, and machinery. It has 
systems of waterworks and sewerage. The place 
was settled in 1879 and incorporated in 1883. 
Population, 1905, 5,719; in 1910, 6,515, 

MITCHELL, Donald Grant, author, known 
as Ik Marvel, born in Norwich, Conn., April 
12, 1822; died Dec. 15, 1908. He graduated at 
Yale in 1841, spent several years in European 
travels, and later studied law in New York City. 
Shortly after he began to write profusely, many 
of his works having a very wide reading. He 
became consul at Venice in 1853, retired to a 
farm near New Haven two years later, and 
there contributed largely to various periodicals. 
In 1876 he served as a judge of industrial art at 
the Centennial Exposition, and was a United 
States commissioner at the Paris Exposition of 
1878. Though his themes are not profound, yet 
he was able to blend pensive fantasy with ac- 
curate perceptions of life, expressing all in a 
clear and chaste style. Among his writings are 
“Dreamlife,” “My Farm at Edgewood,” “Out- 
of-town Places,” “About Old Story Tellers,” 
“English Lands, Letters, and Kings,” “Fresh 
Gleanings,” and “Reveries of a Bachelor.” 

MITCHELL, John, labor leader, born in 
Braidwood, Ill., Feb. 4, 1869. He attended the 
public schools and obtained a practical education 
largely by personal work, together with the 
benefits acquired by extensive travel and read- 
ing. In 1882 he worked in the coal mines at 
Braidwood and a few years later traveled in the 
western states, including Colorado and New 
Mexico. He returned to Spring Valley, Ill., in 
1886, to work in the mines, and while there be- 
came an active and influential member of the 
Knights of Labor. He was among the first to 
join the United Mine Workers of America, or- 
ganized in 1890, served on the legislation com- 
mittee of Illinois Mine Workers, and in 1899 
was made president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. In his official capacity he did 
much to extend favorable opinion in support of 
the eight-hour work day and bring about an 
adoption of arbitration. In 1902 he rendered 
effective service in effecting a settlement by ar- 
bitration of the strikes in the anthracite region 
of West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Governor 
Glynn, in 1914, made him a member of the In- 
dustrial Commission of New York. 

MITCHELL, John Hipple, public man, born 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, June 22, 
1835; died Dec. 8 1905. He attended public 
schools and began teaching at the age of seven- 
teen. Subsequently he took a course at With- 
erspoon Institute, was admitted to the bar, and 
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practiced law in San Luis Obispo and San 
Francisco. In 1860 he removed to Portland, was 
State senator for Oregon from 1862 until 1866, 
and was elected United States Senator in 1873, 
1885, and 1901. He was convicted of land fraud 
in 1905 and the case was appealed, but his death 
occurred before a final decision was reached. 
His daughter married the Duke of Rochefou- 
cauld of France. 

MITCHELL, Maria, mathematician and as- 
tronomer, born in Nantucket, Mass., Aug. 1, 
1818; died June 28, 1889. Her father was a 
teacher of astronomy and at an early age she 
acquired an interest in that branch of study. 
She assisted him in many of his classes and 
soon after began observations of the heavenly 
bodies. In 1847 she discovered a small comet, 
calculated its elements, and was awarded a gold 
medal by the King of Denmark and a medal 
from the San Marino Republic. Soon after she 
was employed by the United States coast sur- 
vey, aided in compiling the American Nautical 
Almanac, and in 1857 visited Europe, where she 
was received with honors by John Herschel, 
Humboldt, and Leverrier. She became profes- 
sor of astronomy at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in 1865, which position she held 
until 1888. Many American and foreign asso- 
ciations extended her distinguished honors, and 
she was awarded degrees by Hanover and Co- 
lumbia colleges. 

MITCHELL, Silas Weir, author and neu- 
rologist, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 15, 1829. 
His father was a physician and chemist and ex- 
ercised care in securing for his son a careful 
education. Silas graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania and in 1850 secured a degree at 
the Jefferson Medical College. During the Civil 
War he practiced in the military hospitals of 
Philadelphia, where he had charge of those af- 
fected by nervous diseases, and later entered 
upon the medical practice in the same city, giv- 
ing particular attention to neurology. His study 
was devoted largely to all classes of nervous 
troubles and poisons as affecting the system, 
particularly that of snakes. Several American 
and foreign scientific societies elected him to po- 
sitions of honor, and he was for some time pres- 
ident of the College of Physicians. His writings 
include “Hints to the Overworked,” “In War 
Times,” “In the Forest,” “Doctor and Patient,” 
“How to Make Fat and Blood,” and “Adventures 
of Francois.” He died Jan. 4, 1914. 

MITE, a very small articulated animal, be- 
longing to the same class as the spiders. Many 
species of animals are classified as mites, rang- 
ing from certain microscopic forms to those ful- 
ly half an inch long. Most of the species have 
four pairs of feet, while others have six to eight 
pairs, and the mouth is fitted for boring and 
sucking. They differ from the spiders by being 
smaller in size and by the body being unseg- 
mented, though to the latter there are some re- 
strictions. The body of some mites is covered 
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with scales, while others have hairs or bris- 
te. They are parasitic, feeding on the juices 
of plants and the blood of animals. A few are 
aquatic, living in water, while others live on 
plants or animals. Gall mites produce enlarge- 
ments on the leaves and stems of plants, and itch 
mites burrow into the skin of man and produce 
ith. Ticks fasten themselves to various ani- 
mals, especially to dogs and sheep, feeding upon 
the blood. The spinning mite, or red spider, is 
so called from the tiny thread which it weaves 
while moving about. Nearly all of the species 
are injurious, either as parasites or for spread- 
ing diseases, though some are beneficial in that 
they destroy the eggs of injurious insects. The 
catile’ tick .is particularly injurious in spreading 
disease among cattle in warm countries and the 
chicken tick infests poultry in warm climates. 
MITFORD (mit’férd), Mary Russell, au- 
thoress, born .n Hampshire, England, Dec. 16, 
1787; died jan. 10, 1855. Her father presented 
her with a lottery ticket on her tenth birthday, 
which drew $100,000, and this money was spent 
readily, but not until she had secured a liberal 
education. Subsequently she began to contrib- 
ute to the London Magazine, wrote various plays 
for the stage, and produced numerous poems 
and several essays. The best of these writings 
were selected and published in “Our Village,” 
a work of five volumes. Her reputation is based 
principally upon these volumes. They contain a 
series of sketches of village scenes true to life, 
which have been republished at various times. 
Other publications from her pen include “Ath- 
erton and Other Tales” and “Recollections of a 
Literary Life.” 
MITHRIDATES (mith-ri-da’téz), or Mith- 
radates, surnamed The Great, King of Pontus 
and other countries of Asia Minor. He was 
born about 133 B. c., succeeding his father as 
king at the age of thirteen years. After reach- 
ing his majority, he began to plan for a conquest 
of Asia Minor. In the war against Bithynia, 
he was supported by the Romans and soon after 
conquered the Roman possessions of Asia Minor, 
Immediately he sent large armies into Greece, 
but Sulla with a Roman army required him to 
conclude peace, and he was forced to retreat in 
84 B. c. The death of Sulla opened a way for 
Mithridates to enter upon a second attempt to 
secure possession of the Roman provinces, but 
in 74 p. c. he was defeated by Lucullus, and was 
compelled to retreat from his own possessions 
into Armenia. Soon after he organized a vast 
army for a third war against the Romans and 
was everywhere successful, recovering most of 
his former possessions. Accordingly, Pompey 
was sent from Rome with a large force, and, 
being clothed with absolute power in the eastern 
provinces, rapidly gathered an army that com- 
pletely crushed the army of Mithridates near 
the Euphrates River. Mithridates next pro- 
ceeded to the Crimea with his army, where a 
mutiny broke out among his forces, and in a fit 
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of despair he committed suicide in 63 B. c. His- 
tory gives him a place among the most eminent 
rulers of Asia Minor. He is spoken of as a man 
of education and industry and a patron of learn- 
ing. Besides being a student of Greek litera- 
ture, he understood twenty different languages, 

MIVART (mi'vart), Saint George, natural- 
ist and author, born in London, England, Nov. 
30, 1827; died April 1, 1900. He studied at the 
Harrow School, King’s College, and at Saint 
Mary’s College. In 1851 he was admitted to 
the bar, but later studied medicine at Saint 
Mary’s Hospital and at Louvain, France. He 
was successively professor of biology in Uni- 
versity College and of natural history at Lou- 
vain, securing the latter place in 1890. Several 
learned societies conferred distinguished hon- 
ors upon him. His writings oppose the theories 
of Darwin so far as they relate to the evolution 
of man, but support many of those bearing upon 
the operation of development and selection in 
the lower types. They include “The Genesis of 
Species,” “The Origin of Human Reason,” “Man 
and Apes,” “Nature and Thought,” “Types of 
Animal Life,” and “Introduction to the Elements 
of Science.” 

MJOSEN. See Miösen. 

MOABITES (mõō'ăb-its), a race of people 
that inhabited the regions of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan River, where they pursued a pastoral 
life. The Israelites came in contact with them 
after immigrating into Canaan, and in the time 
of the judges they exercised superior power over 
the Jews. David made them tributary about 
1025 B. c., but later they formed an alliance with 
the Chaldaeans against the Jews. Their de- 
scendants have long since been lost among the 
Arabs, but there are various monuments of black 
basaltic granite that have been ascribed to these 
people. See Moabite Stone. 

MOABITE STONE, a block or stone dis- 
covered by F. Klein, a German missionary, at 
Diban, in ancient Moab, in 1868. On it are 34 
lines written in the Moabite language, the in- 
scription being a record of the achievements of 
Mesha, a King of Moab, who reigned about 880 
B. c. The stone is black basaltic granite, about 
three feet eight inches high, two feet three 
inches wide, and one foot thick. It is rounded 
at both ends. After it was discovered, a dispute 
arose among the Arabs about the sale of it, and 
it was broken to pieces. However, the frag- 
ments were collected and are now in the Louvre, 
Paris. 

MOBERLY (m0’bér-li), a city of Missouri, 
in Randolph County, 63 miles southwest of Han- 
nibal, on the Wabash and the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas railroads. The surrounding 
country is rich in stock and cereals and pro- 
duces an abundance of coal and hardwood lum- 
ber. It has a public library, the Saint Mary’s 
Academy, a fine high school, and a Y. M. C. A. 
building. Among the manufactures are earth- 
enware, flour, lumber, ice, farming implements, 
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and machinery. The city has large machine 
shops and is the center of an extensive grain 
and jobbing trade. Population, 1910, 10,923, 

MOBILE (mé-bél’), a river of the United 
States, formed in southern Alaban.a by a union 
of the Tombigbee and Alabama rivers. It was 
so named from the Indians inhabiting that re- 
gion at an early period of history. There are 
properly two branches after the union of the 
two rivers, the east branch being the Tansas 
River and the west branch the Mobile. These 
branches unite and divide several times, and aft- 
er a course of fifty miles flow into Mobile Bay, 
an inlet from the Gulf of Mexico. 

MOBILE, a city in Alabama, county seat of 
Mobile County, on a bay and river of the same 
name, forming the only seaport of the State. 
It is on the Southern, the Mobile and Ohio, the 
Louisville and Nashville, and other railroads. 
The site is on a plain rising gradually from the 
river. The streets are regularly platted and 
many of them are improved by avenues of mag- 
nolia and live-oak trees. Among the noteworthy 
buildings are the county courthouse, the public 
library, the Chamber of Commerce, the Cotton 
Exchange, the United States Marine Hospital, 
the Masonic Temple, the city hospital, and the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. It is 
the seat of the Evangelical Lutheran Institute, 
the Spring Hill College, the Barton Academy, 
the Medical College of Alabama, and the Col- 
lege of Saint Joseph. 

Mobile has a large trade in tobacco products, 
lumber, fruits, fish, and oysters. Improvements in 
the mouth of Mobile Bay have increased its im- 
portance as a port of entry and regular lines of 
steamers ply between it and New York, Liver- 
pool, New Orleans, and other American and Eu- 
ropean trade centers. It has manufactures of cot- 
ton goods, lumber products, furniture, machin- 
ery, ironware, tobacco products, earthenware, 
and utensils. The city has electric street rail- 
ways, stone and shell pavements, and systems 
of waterworks and sanitary sewerage. A 
French settlement .under Iberville was estab- 
lished near Mobile in 1702. Before coming into 
possession of the United States it was succes- 
sively under French, English, and Spanish do- 
minion, and until 1723 was the capital of the 
French colony of Louisiana. In 1803 it was ac- 
quired by the Louisiana Purchase. Admiral 
Farragut defeated the Confederates in Mobile 
Bay in 1864. Population, 1910, 51,521. 

MOBILE BAY, an inlet from the Gulf of 
Mexico into Alabama, having a length of thirty 
miles and a width of from eight to sixteen 
miles. The mouth of the bay at the Gulf of 
Mexico is about three miles wide. Its entrance 
is guarded by forts Gaines and Morgan. The 
depth is from twelve to fourteen feet. Sedi- 
ments flowing through the Mobile River are 
tending constantly to make it more shallow, but 
there have been some improvements to at least 
partially overcome this tendency. From August 
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5 to 23, 1864, it was the scene of a naval en. 
gagement between the Federal fleet under Ad- 
miral Farragut and the Confederate forces un- 
der Admiral Buchanan, which resulted in the 
surrender of forts Gaines and Morgan and a 
Union victory. 

MOCCASIN (mok’ka-sin), the name of a 
poisonous serpent of North America, which is 
found largely in swamps of the warmer regions. 
It is fish eating. The general color is brown 
with black bars. It attains a length of about 
two feet. Species of these snakes are found in 
North Carolina and the country toward the 
south and in some localities west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

MOCCASIN, a kind of shoe worn by the 
North American Indians. It is usually made of 
deerskin or some other variety of soft leather, 
the sole and upper part of which are formed of 
one piece. The finer grades are ornamented 
with beads of various colors and fine leather 
trimming. 

MOCKING BIRD (mok’ing bérd), the pop- 
ular name of about twenty species of birds of 
the thrush family, most of which are widely dis- 
tributed in North America, the West Indies, 
and Northern South America. The color is 
ashy-brown above and whitish beneath, and the 
wings and tail are varied with black and white. 
Most species are found in the warmer regions, 
but during the summer time they visit the north- 
ern parts to breed. Their nests are built near 
houses and are formed of grasses and twigs. 
The parents show considerable bravery in de- 
fending the young against cats, snakes, and oth- 
er intruders. They were named from their abil- 
ity to imitate the songs of other birds and such 
sounds as the quacking of ducks, barking of 
dogs, and bleating of lambs. At night they do 
not attempt to imitate, but sing their own nat- 
ural notes, which are bold, rich, and full, and 
varied almost without limitation. Several spe- 
cies are able to imitate with exactness the soft 
notes of the bluebird and the wild screams of 
the eagle. In color they differ somewhat. The 
common mocking bird is about ten inches long 
and has an ashy-brown color. The bill and tail 
are black. 

MODENA (m6’d4-na), a city of northern 
Italy, on a fertile plain between the Panaro and 
Secchia rivers, 22 miles northwest of Bologna. 
It is fortified by substantial walls and has well- 
improved streets, but within recent years it has 
not been improving materially. Several railways 
connect it with other centers of trade. It has 
manufactures of silk and woolen goods, ma- 
chinery, ironware, leather, and utensils. Sev- 
eral public buildings date back many centuries, 
among them the University of Modena, founded 
in 1678. This institution has advanced courses 
of study, an observatory, a military school, a 
botanical garden, and an extensive library. A 
fine Gothic cathedral is situated here and a royal 
palace contains the Este library of 100,000 vol- 
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umes. The city was built by the Etruscans, but 
later fell successively into the hands of the 
Gauls, Romans, Goths, and Longobards. In the 
time of Constantine the Great it was destroyed, 
and in 960 it came into the possession of a mem- 
ber of the house of Este, who was proclaimed 
Marquis of Modena. It was made a part of the 
Cisalpine Republic in 1796 and in 1860 was 
united with the kingdom of Italy. Population, 
1916, 76,308. 

MODICA (mdé’dé-ka), a city of Sicily, in 
the province of Syracuse, thirty miles south- 
west from Syracuse. It is located in a rocky 
region, but the surrounding country is among 
the most productive districts of Sicily, and in 
its vicinity are valuable rock formations. The 
chief buildings include the public library, the 
theater, a gymnasium, and a cathedral. It has 
a considerable export trade in wool, soda, but- 
ter, cheese, tobacco, wine, and hemp. FPopula- 
tion, 1916, 49,386. 

MODJESKA (méd-jés’ka), Helena, noted 
actress, born in Cracow, Austria, Oct. 12, 1844; 
died in Orange County, California, April 8, 1909. 
She showed much aptitude for the stage at an 
early age, but, owing to opposition by the fam- 
ily, her talents were not professionally devel- 
oped. In 1861 she married an official named 
Modrzejewska, whose name she retained with a 
slight modification in spelling, and shortly after 
joined a company of strolling players. She was 
left a widow in 1865 and three years later mar- 
ried a Polish patriot and journalist named 
Charles Chlapowski, and under his influence be- 
came the star performer of Warsaw. In 1876 
she accompanied her husband to California, 
where he thought of founding a Polish colony, 
but soon after she again appeared on the stage 
in California, and at once entered upon a suc- 
cessful tour of the United States. At the Co- 
lumbian Exposition she delivered an eloquent 
address in behalf of Polish independence, on 
account of which she was officially forbidden to 
enter Russian territory. Her successes were 
alike marvelous in the leading cities of America 
and Europe. Among the roles in which she ap- 
peared to the best advantage are as Rosalind in 
“As You Like It,” Mary Stuart in Schiller’s 
play of that name, Beatrice in “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and Marguerite Gautier in “La 
Dame aux Camellias.” 

MODOCS (md’déks), a tribe of Indians of 
North America, found originally in the vicinity 
of Klamath Lake, California. They became hos- 
tile to the whites as early as 1847. In 1864 their 
lands were ceded to the United States under an 
agreement to go ona reservation, but the region 
set apart for them was not selected until 1871. 
Treachery on the part of government agents 
caused them to engage in a warfare against the 
United States troops, their leader, Captain Jack, 
demonstrating much ability in strategy and de- 
fense. In 1872 they fortified themselves in the 
mountains, where they offered stubborn re- 
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sistance, and in 1873 murdered General Canby 
and others serving on a peace commission sent 
to treat with them. Shortly after they were 
finally quelled, when Captain Jack and other 
leaders of the rebellion were hanged, and the re- 
mainder of the tribe was located on the Quapaw 
reservation in Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. 

MOFFAT, Robert, missionary, born in East 
Lothian, Scotland, Dec. 21, 1795; died Aug. 9, 
1883. He was sent to South Africa by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in 1816, landing at Cape 
Town in the early part of 1817. His field of op- 
eration was in Namaqualand, where he was per- 
mitted by Africaner, a native chief, to establish 
missions. While there he translated the Bible 
and a number of standard books into the native 
tongue, and for a period of several years greatly 
advanced civilizing influences. In 1842 he pub- 
lished at London his “Missionary Labors in 
South Africa.” A period of more than fifty 
years was devoted to missionary work, and in 
1873 he was presented with a fund of $29,000 
by his supporters and friends at London. Sub- 
sequently he lectured on African missions at 
Westminster Abbey. The explorer, Dr. Living- 
stone, married his daughter Mary. 

MOGUL (mô. gil’), the popular name applied 
to the sovereigns of the empire founded by the 
Mongols under Baber, in 1525, which remained 
a powerful political influence until 1803. The 
Moguls were descendants of Tamerlane, or 
Timour, the most noted of the Tartars. Mo- 
hammed Bahadoor was the last representative 
of the Mogul dynasty, being deprived of his title 
for taking part in the Sepoy mutiny in 1858. 

MOHACS (md‘hich), a town of Hungary, 
on the west branch of the Danube, 25 miles 
southeast of Finfkirchen. It is not well built, 
but has a large trade in lumber, coal, grain, and 
live stock. The place has a good harbor and 
railroad communication. Mohacs is noted for a 
battle fought here on Aug. 29, 1526, between the 
Hungarians and Turks. Louis II. commanded 
25,000 Hungarians, but was defeated by 200,000 
Turks under Soliman the Magnificent, the Hun- 
garian loss being 22,000 men. On Aug. 12, 1687, 
a second battle was fought against the Turks by 
the allied Austro-Hungarian army under Charles 
of Lorraine, in which the former were defeated. 
This battle terminated the dominion of the 
Turks in Hungary. Population, 1916, 15,904. 

MOHAIR (md’‘har), or Camlet, a fabric 
made of the hair taken from the Angora goat 
and allied species of animals. Formerly cam- 
let was made entirely of camel’s hair, but the 
term is now used interchangeably with mohair 
in the market, and both are imitated by products 
made from silk, wool, and cotton mixed with 
wool. Genuine mohair is made from the fine, 
white, silky hair produced by the goats of An- 
gora, in Asia Minor, and has long been a valu- 
able article of export from that locality. 

MOHAMMED (mé-him’méd), Mahomet or 
Muhammad, founder of Mohammedanism, born 
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in Mecca, Arabia, Aug. 20, 570 A. D.; died in 
Medina, June 8, 632. He descended from a good 
family of Arabians. His father, Abdallah, died 
when he was yet an infant, and his mother, 
Amina, died when he was six years of age. His 
early training was for commercial enterprises 
under his uncle, Abu Talib, with whom he made 
several tours through Syria and Arabia. Jn the 
year 995 he was recommended as managing 
agent to a rich widow named Khadija, whose 
business he conducted with such faithfulness 
that a marriage resulted. This union was par- 
ticularly happy and he began to contemplate re- 
ligious subjects with much earnestness, retiring 
annually in the month of Ramadhan to a cave in 
Mount Hara, near Mecca, for solitary study. 
At that time Judaism and Christianity both pre- 
vailed, but paganism had taken a decline. Sev- 
eral Arabs began preaching at Medina and 
Mecca and thereby laid a foundation for later 
activities by Mohammed. 

When forty years of age, Mohammed an- 
nounced to his own family that the angel Ga- 
briel had given a revelation to him, and he ac- 
cordingly began to preach the new religion. His 
faithful wife, Khadija, and other members of 
the family were among the first converts, and 
shortly after Abu Bekr, an influential Arab, also 
became converted to the new faith. The high 
standing of the latter persuaded many citizens 
of Mecca to believe in the apostleship of Mo- 
hammed. The new doctrines became known as 
those of Islam. Mohammed not only instructed 
his followers and the people, but from time to 
time proclaimed divine revelations through im- 
mediate contact with the angel Gabriel, and 
these were later collected and published in the 
Koran, the sacred writings of this religion. 
Many of the people looked upon him as a mani- 
ac, and, when his opposition to the existing reli- 
gions became more pronounced and effective, he 
was endangered by public opposition, but his 
life was saved by his uncle protecting him for 
three years in a strong castle. During this time 
he remained in active meditation. His follow- 
ers were persecuted severely, many of them flee- 
ing to Abyssinia. When he returned to Mecca, 
in 621, both his wife and uncle died. 

Mohammed was now reduced to poverty and 
retired for a time to the city of Tajf, but soon 
after resolved to resort to force in the resistance 
to his enemies. On June 20, 622, he was com- 
pelled to flee from Mecca to Medina, the flight 
being known as the Hegira, which is the begin- 
ning of the Moslem era. At Medina he was wel- 
comed by a large following and soon many of 
his adherents gathered in that city. Shortly aft- 
er he married Ayesha, the daughter of Abu 
Bekr, and became recognized as the ruler of the 
city and the head of several Arab tribes. He 
not only continued to promulgate prophecies and 
revelations, but, as his followers increased in 
number, gave permission to offer armed resis- 
tance against infidels, and began to propagate 
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influence by the sword. The long series of bat- 
tles by which Islamism became established be- 
gan in 623 at Bedr, where he defeated the 
Koreish chief, Abu Sofian. On Jan. 13, 624, he 
defeated a large army at Mecca, where he had 
gone on the first pilgrimage, and shortly after 
took possession of that city. He soon gathered 
a vast army and was recognized as the Prince 
of Arabia by the infidels, but his followers des- 
ignated him the Prophet of God. There he de- 
stroyed the Kaaba idols, made the Black Stone 
the object of deep veneration by his sacred 
touch, and instituted at the holy city the historic 
magnet that attracts vast pilgrimages. 

Not only did Mohammed conquer all of Ara- 
bia, but he summoned the King of Persia, the 
King of Abyssinia, and Emperor Heraclius at 
Constantinople to embrace the new religion. 
His death occurred in the midst of preparations 
to conquer Asia Minor and the Roman Empire. 
It was in the house of his favorite wife, Avesha, 
one of several Arabs whom he had married, 
that life ceased, and the building was afterward 
made a part of a mosque to which annual pil- 
grimages are attracted. It is related that in his 
last moments he called for a pen to indicate his 
successor, but that this was prevented by Omar 
for fear he would appoint his son-in-law Ali in- 
stead of Abu Bekr. He had five children 
by his first wife, a son and four daugh- 
ters. However, Fatima, the wife of Ali, was 
the only one to survive -him. Mohammed 
is regarded generally a man of much intellectual 
power, keen discrimination, poetic imagination, 
and extensive knowledge of the Bible and popu- 
lar legends. Although his general education was 
limited, he had a wide knowledge of the leading 
and accepted views of his time and was a care- 
ful student of men. 

MOHAMMED, the name of five sultans of 
Turkey, the most noted being Mohammed II., 
who was surnamed The Great. He was born in 
Adrianople in 1430, succeeded his father, Amu- 
rath II., in 1451, and died at Nicomedia in 1481. 
It had been the object of the Turkish sultans 
for many years to conquer Constantinople, which 
was the only remnant of the once mighty empire 
of the Caesars, and this design was uppermost 
in the mind of Mohammed. Accordingly he or- 
ganized an army of 258,000 men and a fleet of 
320 vessels, with which he began a memorable 
siege on April 6, 1453. The Greeks under Gian 
Giustiniani, a noble Genoese, made a gallant de- 
fense, but a severe wound compelled their lead- 
er to retire from the ramparts. This caused a 
panic in the city, which was greatly intensified 
by the sudden death of Emperor Constantine 
XIII. Thus it became possible for the Turks to 
devastate the capital city, but it was soon after 
made their own capital, and their possessions 
were extended to include a portion of Greece, 
Servia, and Hungary. Mohammed was the 
founder of Turkish power in Europe. His influ- 
ence is still felt, for which he is an object of 
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reverence by the Turks. He is glorified as the 
conqueror of two empires, twenty kingdoms, and 
200 cities. 
MOHAMMED ALI. See Mehemet Ali. 
MOHAMMEDANISM (mé-hiam'méd-an- 
izm), the mame generally applied by Americans 
and Europeans to the religion established by 
Mohammed, but which is known among its ad- 
herents as Jslam, meaning entire submission to 
the decrees of God. The tenets of Mohammed- 
anism embrace many that are allied to other 
faiths. They include the belief that here is but 
one God; that He is perfect in knowledge, pow- 
er, glory, and wisdom; that He is the Creator 
and Lord of the universe; and that He exists 
eternally without beginning or end. The Koran 
is held to be the supreme and incorruptible rev- 
elation of God which was given to His people 
through Mohammed. Other Holy Scriptures in 
a corrupted form include the Psalms, the Penta- 
teuch, and the Christian gospels. According to 
Islam, there are ever-living, perfect angels that 
were created of light. On the other hand, there 
are evil genii, created of a smokeless fire and 
subject to death. At the end of time there is to 
be a general resurrection followed by a final 
judgment for future rewards and punishment, 
both being largely of a physical character. All 
good and evil events are held to be predestined 
by God, this view having developed into a form 
of fatalism. 

It is held essential among Mohammedans to 
believe in the prophets and apostles of God, the 
most noted being Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, but the last 
named is not only the greatest, but the most ex- 
cellent of God’s creatures. Those embracing 
Mohammedanism are required to observe five 
duties: have faith that Mohammed is the 
prophet of the only existing God, prayer, fast- 
ing, alms giving, and a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Prayer is required at four definite periods each 
dav. and consists of certain adoration and 
thanksgiving ordained by God and his prophet. 
Friday is the Sabbath and day of special wor- 
ship, ‘when all prayers must be said in the 
mosque. At other times any clean place may be 
selected for prayer, but in praying the face of 
the worshiper must be turned toward the Kebla, 
meaning in the direction of Mecca. The giving 
of alms depends of course upon the means pos- 
sessed by the Moslem, each individual being ex- 
pected to give according to his ability. Fasting 
occurs in a particular form in the month of 
Ramadhan from daybreak until sundown, the 
only exemption being extended to those who are 
physically unable to abstain from food. The 
obligation of fasting is an absolute abstinence 
from all forms of drinking and eating as well as 
sensual indulgences. 

An annual pilgrimage to Mecca is advised, but 
at least one is a religious duty, and after such 
pilgrimage the Moslem is designated a Had jj. 
All forms of intoxicating liquors are forbidden, 
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as well as gambling, sensual enjoyments, and 
images. On the other hand, veracity, modesty, 
and piety are commended as virtues. Idol wor- 
ship is prohibited. Moslems are forbidden the 
use of blood and are not permitted to eat the 
meat of swine or of animals that die of a dis- 
ease. Abu Bekr, the father-in-law of Moham- 
med, became the successor of Mohammed in 632. 
He was succeeded in 634 by Omar, after whose 
death, in 644, Othman became the head of the 
faith. Shortly after a dispute arose regarding 
the succession, and Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, 
was selected by the Arabs and Moaviah was 
chosen by the Syrians. From this division arose 
two Mohammedan sects known as the Sunnites 
and the Shiites. The former are considered 
orthodox Mohammedans, and the latter hold 
that Ali was the first and rightful successor of 
Mohammed. The Sunnites are most numerous 
in Turkey, Turkestan, Arabia, and Africa, while 
the Shiites predominate in India and Persia. 
Besides these may be mentioned other minor 
sects, such as the Assassins and the Nosairis, but 
all may be generally grouped as Sunnites and 
Shiites. There are about 226,800,000 Moham- 
medans in the world. No other faith has offered 
such a stubborn and persistent resistance to the 
advance of Christianity as the religion of Mo- 
hammed. See Koran. 

MOHAVE (mé-ha’va), a tribe of Indians 
found in North America, residing in the lower 
part of the valley of the Colorado River, both 
in Arizona and California. They engage in 
stock raising and agriculture, giving consider- 
able attention to the cultivation of corn, melons, 
beans, and pumpkins. Many are skilled in mak- 
ing baskets, pottery, and beadwork. Their 
houses consist of structures built of logs cov- 
ered with’sand. They are warlike, practice tat- 
tooing, and cremate the dead. At present they 
number about 2,175, including 650 who are now 
on the Colorado River Reservation of Arizona. 

MOHAWK (m0’hak), a river of New York, 
rises in Lewis County, flows in a southwesterly 
direction to Rome, and thence flows southeast 
and joins the Hudson opposite Troy. The river 
is about 135 miles long, has an abundance of 
water power, and is paralleled in its entire 
course from Rome to Troy by the Erie Canal. 
Among the towns on its banks are Rome, Utica, 
Cohoes, Schenectady, and Waterford. 

MOHAWKS, an Indian tribe of North 
America, one of the Five Nations of the Iro- 
quois, and originally located in the Mohawk 
valley. The Dutch and English secured their 
friendship in the early settlement of New York, 
and during the French and Indian War they 
proved valuable allies to the colonists. In the 
Revolutionary War they adhered to the British, 
their chief, Brant, rendering effective service to 
the latter. The Bible was translated into their 
language, as well as several prayer books and 
histories. More recently a grammar and dic- 
tionary were written. The tribe includes many 
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representatives of more than ordinary ability. 
After the Revolutionary War most of the Mo- 
hawks settled on the Grand River in Canada. 

MOHICANS (mé-hé’kanz), or Mohegans, 
an Indian tribe, located originally along the 
Hudson River, classed with the Algonquin fam- 
ily. The Mohawks compelled them to settle 
along the Connecticut River in 1628, but later a 
portion returned to their former possessions and 
others went eastward and became known as the 
Pequots. They were generally friendly to the 
English in their contests with the French, but 
later they sided with the Americans. After the 
Revolution they divided and formed settlements 
in New York, Wisconsin, and Kansas. Many 
of the Mohicans have become assimilated by the 
whites, and are now represented by descendants 
noted for their educational and industrial skill. 
The “Last of the Mohicans” is a novel written 
by Cooper that has made the name famous. 

MOKI (md’ké), or Hopi, a tribe of Indians 
found in Arizona, classed with the Pueblo 
branch of the Shoshone stock. They live prin- 
cipally in seven villages located in the northern 
part of Arizona and have been little influenced 
by the customs of the whites. These Indians 
are chiefly farmers, engaging in the cultivation 
of beans, corn, and pumpkins. They practice 
the celebrated snake dance, in which the per- 
formers have living serpents in their mouths. 
Wallpie and Oraibi are their principal villages 
and these, like other centers of the tribe, are lo- 
cated in high altitudes, being reached only by 
steep and difficult trails. 

MOLASSES (mé-las’séz), a brown syrup 
obtained in refining sugar. It is uncrystallizable 
and is secured from draining crystallizable 
sugar. Molasses consists generally of thirty-six 
per cent. inconvertible sugar, thirty-six per cent. 
crystallizable sugar, twenty per cent. water, five 
per cent. organic acids and extractive, and three 
per cent. mineral matter. Large quantities of 
cane molasses are produced in the Southern 
States, but sorghum, a form of molasses, is 
made in all the states and many localities of 
Canada. Louisiana takes the highest rank in 
the production of molasses. 

MOLD, the name of any fungus growth on 
food, clothing, walls, gum, and other substances. 
The term is applied especially to such growths 
as form a woolly coating on decaying vegetable 
matter, or in moist, warm places. Mold is a 
vegetable growth of a low type. 

MOLDAU (mol’dou), the largest river of 
Bohemia, having its source in the Bohmerwald, 
on the frontier of Bavaria. From the source it 
flows toward the north and joins the Elbe after 
a course of 275 miles. The Moldau courses 
through a fertile region. It is important on ac- 
count of its fisheries and navigation, and on its 
banks are the cities of Budweis and Prague. 
About half of its course is navigable. 

MOLDAVIA (mGél-da’vi-a). See Rumania. 

MOLE, an insectivorous animal of the fam- 
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ily Talpaidae. It is a small mammal, has very 
broad fore feet adapted for digging, and bur- 
rows immediately below the surface of the 
ground in search of worms and the larvae of in- 
sects. The moles include several well-known 
species, most of which are from five to six 
inches long. They have small eyes and a velvety 
fur, and are destitute of external ears. Moles 
make extensive underground excavations as a 
center for their operations, these central places 
usually having a large number of halls and gal- 
leries, and from them the passages proceed in 
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all directions. The central rooms, in which they 
rear their young, are connected by channels with 
places where they secure water. The earthworm 
is the normal food of moles, but they feed 
greedily on all kinds of flesh, such as mice, 
frogs, and even small birds. The common mole 
native to America is distributed from Canada 
to the Gulf, and allied species are found‘in vari- 
ous parts of both hemispheres. In some locali- 
ties it does damage to pastures and lawns and 
injures many kinds of growing plants by dis- 
turbing the ground immediately surrounding the 
roots. The shrew mole is found largely in 
North America and the cape mole is native to 
South Africa. Moles increase with great rapid- 
ity. From four to six young are produced at a 
time, twice each year. The adult of the com- 
mon mole is about six inches long, of a blackish 
color, and the tail is one inch long. 

MOLE CRICKET, the name of the burrow- 
ing cricket, so called from its habit of con- 
structing channels under the surface of the 
ground. It is large and covered with a velvety 
down. All of its life is subterranean. It moves 
about from place to place by digging burrows, 
in which it lays the eggs and rears the young. 
Many species are native to the warmer parts of 
America, especially to Porto Rico and the West 
Indies. From 200 to 400 eggs are laid by the 
female, which watches over the young until their 
first molt, when they dig burrows for them- 
selves. In some parts of South America these 
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insects are injurious to plants, since their bur- 
rows Often destroy the roots. 
MOLECULE (mol’é-kil), the smallest parts 
into which a body can be divided without de- 
stroying the substance of it. If the forces which 
keep the molecules intact are overcome, they 
may be broken up into atoms, which are re- 
garded the primary part of molecules, hence 
are not further divisible. The molecules are so 
small that they cannot be seen by the most pow- 
erful microscope. Using the thickness of the 
film in soap bubbles as the basis, Lord Kelvin 
estimated that if a globe of water the size of a 
football were magnified to the size of the earth 
the molecules would range in size between small 
shot and footballs. According to this estimate, 
the number of molecules in a cubic centimeter of 
gas at the ordinary pressure and temperature is 
equal to 19,000,000,000,000,000,000. By molecular 
weight is meant the relative weights of mole- 
cules. The molecular forces are those that bind 
together the atoms into molecules, hence, by 
this union they form matter in a gaseous, liquid, 
or solid state. See Atoms. s 
MOLIERE (mé-lyar’), Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin, eminent dramatist, born in Paris, France, 
Jan. 15, 1622; died Feb. 17, 1673. His family 
name was Poquelin and Molière was assumed as 
the stage name. He descended from a family of 
tradesmen, received a liberal education, and, 
after studying law, gave up that profession tọ 
follow the career of an actor. His first efforts 
at Paris were unsuccessful, but he soon made a 
tour of the provinces, where he attained to much 
popularity. In 1658 he made a second venture 
at Paris, when he introduced several comedies 
and later established a theater. In the follow- 
ing year he wrote “Précieuses Ridicules,” which 
embodies a fine satire on the language, dress, 
and thought of his time, including criticisms on 
the character of learned females. This not only 
added greatly to his reputation, but was instru- 
mental in bringing about several social reforms. 
Many of the plays given by the theatrical 
troupe ‘under the direction of Molière were pre- 
pared by Racine and Corneille. Later he drew 
inspiration for his own productions from the lit- 
erature of Italy and Spain. Every year up to 
1673 he produced one or more gems of litera- 
ture. some of which have survived and are still 
nopular. In his “Tartuffe” he made an attack 
upon hypocrisy in connection with religious pre- 
tensions, and as a result it was forbidden to be 
presented for some years, a fact of which rival 
actors and enemies took advantage. Molière 
was popular with Louis XIV., who selected his 
nerformances for royal company and later pen- 
sioned the director. Few names have a brighter 
luster in the literature of comedy than that of 
Molière. His productions are admired exten- 
sively, all of them possessing originality and 
studied design. He was at first refused burial 
by the Archbishop of Paris because that official 
regarded him a reviler of the clergy, but permis- 
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sion was granted at the request of the king, and 
a century after his death a lifelike bust of him 
was placed in the French Academy. Among his 
most celebrated productions are “The Festival 
of Peter,” “The School for Women,” “Tartuffe,” 
“George Dandlin,” “Misanthrope,” “Learned 
Women,” “Le Malade Imaginaire,” and “Don 
Juan.” 

MOLINE (mé-lén’), a city of Illinois, in 
Rock Island County, on the Mississippi River, 
immediately north of Rock Island. It is‘on the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Saint Paul railroads. Among the 
noteworthy buildings are the public library, the 
high school, a hospital, and many fine churches. 
An abundance of water power is derived from 
the river. Bituminous coal is mined in the 
vicinity. The manufactures include wagons, ma- 
chinery, stoves, paper, musical instruments, 
flour, and farming machinery. It has electric 
street railways, systems of waterworks and san- 
itary sewerage, and a large trade in produce and 
merchandise. Population, 1910, 24,199. 

MOLINO DEL REY (mé-lé’né děl ra’), 
Battle of, an engagement of the war between 
Mexico and the United States, fought a short 
distance from the City of Mexico on Sept. 8, 
1847. General Worth commanded a force of 
3,000 Americans and at early dawn stormed the 
massive stone buildings of Molino del Rey, 
which were defended by 10,000 Mexicans under 
Santa Anna. The Mexicans were driven from 
their position by heavy firing and the American 
loss, about 800, was heavier in proportion than 
in any other battle of the war. The Mexicans 
lost 700 by capture and 3,000 by death or in- 
jury. This battle is regarded as an American 
defeat by the Mexicans, since the latter look 
upon it as a movement against Chapultepec. 

MOLLAH (mil'la), a title applied by the 
Turks to any one having acquired position in 
public worship under the Koran, or attained to 
respect because of personal purity. Such a title 
is applied from common habit. It corresponds 
to the English terms master and excellency. 

MOLLUSCA (mél-liis’ka), a subkingdom of 
animals, embracing a division of the inverte- 
brates. It includes especially the species which 
have an unsegmented bilateral body and four 
nerve cords arranged in pairs, two visceral and 
two pedal, with lateral and medial abdominal 
ganglia. The division embraces the oysters, 
cockles, snails, limpets, slugs, and many others. 
Most mollusks are supplied with shells, but 
many have a muscular sac, while others have a 
body quite naked and unprotected. Those with 
shells are commonly called shellfish. They are 
classified as univalves, bivalves, and multivalves. 
The limpet is a univalve and has a shell con- 
structed of a single piece. Many of this class 
of animals have shells formed like cups, or as if 
spirally wound on an axis, but they always con- 
sist of a single piece. Mollusks of the bivalve 
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class are so named from the two parts of their 
shells, which are attached by a hinge, and repre- 
sented by the oyster and cockle. The shell of 
multivalves is composed of a number of pieces, 
but this class is not numerous. In the female of 
the genus argonauta, or paper nautilus, the shell 
is remarkably beautiful. 

Carbonate of lime is the principal constituent 
of the shells of mollusks, which contain only a 
small per cent. of animal matter, the whole being 
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secreted by an interior tegument of soft texture. 
The different species are variously constructed, 
though generally the blood is quite colorless; a 
mouth, gullet, stomach, and intestines constitute 
the digestive system; and respiration is effected 
quite variously. The bivalves and some of the 
univalves breathe by gills and some univalves, 
as in the snail and slug, have an air cham- 
ber so constructed of organs that the air is 
breathed directly. Many of the mollusks have 
an organ of locomotion, commonly called a foot, 
which may be protruded from the lower part of 
the shell, as in the cockle, clam, and snail. In 
this way they are able to propel themselves for- 
ward by burrowing in the ground. Oysters are 
unable to move, owing to the foot being rudi- 
mentary, while the octopus and cuttlefish are 
supplied with locomotive organs in the form of 
tentacles around the mouth. 

Clams, oysters, and mussels are known as 
acephala, meaning without a head. The nauti- 
lus, octopus, and cuttlefish have two great eyes 
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and from eight to ten tentacles or arms sur- 
rounding the mouth. They are called cepha- 
lopods, meaning head-footed. Many thousand 
species of mollusca have been studied. They are 
distributed throughout every clime and nearly 
every part of the world. The number of species 
is estimated at 21,500. Fully 20,000 extinct spe- 
cies have been classified, being possible to study 
them on account of the reliable means afforded 
by the comparative indestructibility of the shells 
when buried in the various strata of deposits 
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formed by the action of water. Some forms of 
mollusks inhabit fresh water and others live on 
the land, but the larger species are found in salt 
water. Many mollusks leave remains that al- 
most defy decay. 

MOLLY MAGUIRES (mdl’l¥ ma-gwirz’), 
a secret society organized in 1843 in various 
portions of Ireland, whose purpose was to at- 
tain advantages by intimidating officers and citi- 
zens. In 1867 branch organizations were formed 
in the anthracite coal districts of Pennsylvania, 
where the members sought to gain advantage 
in political and financial matters by terrorizing 
and intimidating their opponents. Detectives 
operated among them for some time with more 
or less effect. The organization was finally 
broken up in 1887 by the execution of twenty 
members on conviction of murder. 

MOLOCH (md’'lék), or Molech, an idol 
worshiped among the Ammonites and later in 
Judah. During the Hebrew monarchy the spe- 
cial place to worship Moloch was in the valley of 
Hinnom, where children were sacrificed in the 
fire of Moloch within the reigns of Kings Ahaz 
and Manasseh. It is thought that children were 
originally offered as a sacrifice to this idol, but 
later, when humane sentiment began to displace 
cruel superstition, the practice gradually became 
extinct. 

MOLOKAI (m6-16-ki’), one of the Hawaiian 
Islands, situated north of Lanai, noted princi- 
pally on account of its colony of lepers. The 
island is thirty-eight miles long and about eight 
miles wide. It has an agreeable and a healthful 
climate. Lepers from all parts of the Hawaiian 
Islands have been located on Molokai, but the 
colony is separated entirely from the other por- 
tion of the populace. Population, 1910, 1,791. 

MOLTKE (miélt’ke), Helmuth Karl Bern- 
hard, Count von, field marshal of Germany, 
born at Parchim, Mechlenburg-Schwerin, Oct. 
26, 1800; died eT 
April 24, 1891. v3 
He descended 
from a noted 
family, se- 
cured military 
training at 
Copenhagen, en- 
tered the Prus- ; 
Sian service in {= 
1822, and later 
studied in the 
Military Acad- 
emy at Berlin. 
In 1835 he trav- 
eled extensively 
in Southern Europe, was retained as an organ- 
izer by the Sultan of Turkey, and while there 
effected a complete reorganization of the Turk- 
ish army. He took part with the Turkish ex- 
pedition in Syria against Mehemet Ali and Ibra- 
him Pasha of Egypt, in 1839, but soon after re- 
turned to Prussia. In 1847 he became general 
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commander on the Rhine, and was chief of the 
general staff at Berlin after 1858, in which posi- 
tion he effected a general reorganization of the 
Prussian military forces. He witnessed the war 
between Austria and Italy for the purpose of 
further reorganizing the German army, and in 
1864 sketched the campaign against Denmark. 
The activities against Austria in 1866 were effi- 
ciently planned by Moltke. He personally di- 
rected affairs at Koniggratz. Later he directed 
the advance of the Prussian army against Ol- 
miitz and Vienna, and for efficient service re- 
ceived the Order of the Black Eagle. In the 
war against France he was practically the com- 
mander in chief. The efficient manner in which 
he planned the campaign caused him to be made 
chief marshal of the German Empire, in 1871, 
and the following year he was created count. He 
was generally regarded the leading strategist of 
his time. He received from Russia the Order of 
Saint George and from Germany the Order of 
the Iron Cross. His son, Count Helmuth von 
Moltke (1848-1916), held an important command 
in the operations against France, 1914 and 1915. 

MOLUCCAS (mé-lik’kaz), or Spice Is- 
lands, the name applied to a division of the 
Malay Archipelago. This group is situated be- 
tween the Philippine Islands on the north, the 
Sunda Islands on the south, New Guinea on the 
east, and Celebes on the west. It has an area of 
43,864 square miles. The entire group includes 
several hundred islands, of which the principal 
ones are Gilolo, Ceram, Booro, Morty, Mysole, 
and Mangola. They are generally divided into 
two divisions: the northern Moluccas and the 
southern Moluccas, the former being governed 
directly by the Dutch and the latter through na- 
tive sultans or rulers. However, all of the 
group is a possession of the Netherlands and 
is divided into the four residences of Ternate, 
Amboina, Banda, and Menado. 

The Moluccas are of volcanic origin and con- 
tain a number of lofty mountains, but the soil 
is generally fertile and the climate is favorable. 
Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. They 
have a considerable trade in live stock, trop- 
ical fruits, valuable timber, fish, beeswax, cloves, 
birds’ nests, nutmegs, tea, and various spices. 
Among the native animals are the birds of para- 
dise, the flying opossum, gorgeous butterflies, 
corals, and many varieties of birds of song and 
plumage. The Moluccas were first claimed by 
the Portuguese in 1521, but in the 17th century 
they became tributary to Holland. As a whole 
they are a valuable possession, supplying many 
useful articles of commerce at small expense. 
Most of the inhabitants are natives of the Ma- 
lay and Polynesian races. The European popu- 
lation is very small. Population, 1916, 412,910. 

MOMBASA (mo6m-ba’si), or Mombaz, a 
seaport town of Africa, capital of British East 
Africa, on a small island off the coast, about 
150 miles north of Zanzibar. It is connected 
with the mainland by a railway and is impor- 
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tant as a naval coaling station and commercial 
center. The harbor is deep and well improved, 
but the buildings are poorly constructed. It 
has a large trade in maize, hides, ivory, copra, 
and fruits. The Portuguese first visited the 
region under Vasco de Gama in 1497. It re- 
mained Portuguese territory until 1824, when it 
passed to the English. Ex-President Roosevelt 
began his tour of Africa from Mombasa in 1909, 
Population, 1916, 28,508. 

MOMENTUM (m6-mén’tim), the power of 
overcoming resistance possessed by a body in 
motion, which may be defined as the product of 
the mass and its velocity. To measure any force 
we must know what quantity of matter is moved 
and what velocity it possesses in a unit of time, 
the product of the two being the momentum. 
Thus, a ball of four pounds, moving uniformly 
at the rate of eighteen feet in a second, has 
double the momentum of one weighing three 
pounds and moving at the rate of twelve feet 
per second, for 4X 18=72 and 3x12—36, or half 
as much. The momentum of a moving body 
and the force with which it strikes an object 
are the same in amount. 

MOMMSEN (mém‘zen), Christian Mat- 
thias Theodor, noted historian, born at Gard- 
ing, Germany, Nov. 30, 1817; died Nov. 1, 1903. 
He studied at ONY: 

Kiel, traveled in 
France and 
Italy to study 
Roman inscrip- 
tions, and was 
chosen profes- 
sor of jurispru- 
dence at Leip- 
zig in 1848. 
Four years lat- 
er he became 
professor of 
Roman law at 
Zurich, accept- 
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ed a like position at Breslau in 1854, and was 
made professor of ancient history at Berlin in 
1858. He was appointed perpetual secretary of 
the academy at Berlin in 1873, and during his 
leisure devoted himself with much ardor to 


research and writing on historical subjects. 
Mommsen is regarded one of the most thor- 
ough scholars of recent times. His knowledge 
of language, mythology, antiquities, law, his- 
tory, and the sciences is recognized as both ex- 
tensive and profound. Many of his writings 
have been translated into Russian, French, Ital- 
ian, English, and other languages. Among his 
productions are “Roman History,” “The Dia- 
lects of Lower Italy,” “Political Rights of 
Rome,” “Caesar and the Senate,” “Provinces of 
the Roman Empire from Caesar to Diocletian,” 
“Roman Chronology,” and “History of Caius 
Martius Coriolanus.” 

MOMPOS (mém-pés’), or Mompox, a city 
of Colombia, in the department of Bolivar, on 
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the Magdalena River, 108 miles southeast of 
Cartagena. It has a college and several ele- 
mentary schools. Formerly it was the seat of 
a large river trade, but the channel became 
changed by a flood in 1868, and since only small 
boats have been able to reach the place. The 
manufactures consist of tools, jewelry, and mu- 
sical instruments. Population, 11,200. 

MOMUS (mō'mŭs), the son of Night and 
the god of mockery and censure. It is said 
that he was expelled from heaven because of 
censuring the gods. In statuary he is repre- 
sented in the attitude of raising a mask from 
his face, holding in his hand a small image. 

MONACHISM (mon’a-kiz’m). See Monas- 
tery. 

MONACO (mo6n’a-k6), a small principality 
of Europe, located nine miles northeast of Nice, 
between the French department of Alpes-Mari- 
times and the Mediterranean. The area has 
consisted of eight square miles since 1861, when 
the Prince of Monaco transferred the remainder 
of the territory to France in consideration of 
$800,000. It has a mild and healthful climate. 
Trade in aloes, fruits, and cereals is the chief 
industry, but the people engage largely in the 
enterprise of accommodating tourists. The in- 
habitants are practically free from taxes, since 
sufficient revenues are raised by the sale of 
commercial and gambling privileges at Monte 
Carlo. The legislative and executive authority 
is vested in the prince. Monaco, the capital, 
has a population of 3,308 and is a pleasant re- 
sort for tourists. The Genoese House of Gri- 
maldi received a grant of Monaco in 980. Sub- 
sequently it was placed under the protection of 
Spain, France, and Sardinia. The independence 
of the principality is now generally recognized 
by the nations of- Europe. Population, 1906, 
15,810; in 1911, 19,121. 

MONARCHY (m6n’ark-y), a form of gov- 
ernment administered by a monarch, in which 
the supreme authority is vested in a single per- 
son. Monarchies are either absolute or limited. 
An absolute monarchy is one in which the sov- 
ereign has absolute authority and in him is 
vested the power to make, interpret, and execute 
the law according to his own will. Persia, 
China, and Morocco are among the absolute 
monarchies. A limited monarchy is a govern- 
ment in which the sovereign is restrained by a 
constitution and established laws, as is the case 
in Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Germany, Eng- 
land, and other European countries. In a lim- 
ited monarchy the power to make laws is vested 
in a legislative department, the power to inter- 
pret them is in the courts, and they are executed 
by the sovereign. A hereditary monarchy is a 
government in which the sovereign obtains title 
to the throne by birth, as in England and Ger- 
many, and an elective monarchy is one in which 
the subjects elect a sovereign for life, as was 
the case in Poland before its partition. The 
principal terms used to signify the position of 
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a monarch include emperor, king, kaiser, czar, 
sultan, and shah. In countries recognizing fe- 
male succession the equivalent feminine appel- 
lations, as empress or queen, are applied. 

MONASTERY (m6n’‘as-tér-j ), an institution 
occupied in common by individuals under reli- 
gious vows of seclusion. Certain classes who 
have taken vows of monastic seclusion, or mon- 
achism, have been mentioned from periods long 
before the Christian era. They are still com- 
mon to the Buddhists and Brahmans, among 
whom are many individuals who take the vow 
to practice a life of religious piety as recluses. 
It is thought that the first Christian monastery 
was founded in Upper Egypt, in 305, by An- 
thony the Great, who organized the institution 
by calling around him hermits and held them 
together by conducting exercises of devotion in 
common and encouraging industrial enterprises 
among the members. A monastic colony was 
founded soon after by his disciple, Pachomius, 
on the island of Tabenna, in the Nile, which, in 
348, numbered 7,500 persons. 

Christian monasteries were established as 
early as the 4th century. They were first in- 
stituted on the northern shore and the islands 
of the Mediterranean, especially in Italy. Saint 
Patrick and others, in the 5th century, founded 
many monasteries in Ireland. In the 6th cen- 
tury Saint Benedict introduced monastic vows 
that led to a spread of learning, piety, temper- 
ance, and industry, and from his efforts sprang 
the influential Benedictine rule, under which 
strides of advancement were made both in spir- 
itual and physical relations. Much of the early 
education of Europe was fostered under monas- 
ticism. At the time of the Crusades the mon- 
asteries became quite generally independent of 
all superintendence, except that of the Pope. 
Later such orders as the Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, Carthusians, Capuchins, Cistercians, and 
Jesuits became factors in education. 

After the Reformation the number and influ- 
ence of monasteries diminished. The institu- 
tions are wholly abolished in some countries 
as harmful to the government. Joseph II. of 
Germany annulled most of the monasteries in 
1781, while those remaining were prohibited 
from being influenced by foreign sovereigns. 
France took a like step in 1789, but since 1880 
institutions of this character are permitted. In 
1875 the monasteries of Germany were limited 
to those providing for the sick. Similar, al- 
though less severe, restrictions have been placed 
upon them in Spain, Russia, Portugal, and Italy. 
In Canada, the United States, and many other 
countries of America there is no restrictive in- 
fluence, but several of the Catholic countries 
of South America have either abolished or lim- 
ited them. The monastic vows include the three 
obligations of poverty, obedience, and chastity. 
The vow of poverty places an obligation upon 
a monk under which he is unable to hold prop- 
erty, though in some of the orders, as the Au- 
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gustines and Carmelites, a sufficient amount for 
support may be held by members. On the other 
hand, the vow of obedience makes it necessary 
to comply with the established rules of the or- 
ganization and that of chastity requires total 
abstinence from association with the opposite 
Sex. 

MONASTIR (m6n-as-tér’), or Bitolia, a 
city of European Turkey, in Macedonia, ninety 
miles northwest of Salonica. It is situated on 
an important route of trade between northern 
Albania and the Aegean Sea. Among the chief 
buildings are the military hospital, the central 
railroad station, and many mosques. The man- 
ufactures include woolen and silk goods, car- 
pets, jewelry, and utensils. At present it is in 
an illy kept state, but during the prosperity 
of ancient Greece, when it was known as Pela- 
gonia, it was both substantially built and im- 
portant as a strategic point. The Turkish gov- 
ernment maintains a military force at Monastir, 
and it is the residence of the governor-general. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Greeks and Bulgar- 
ians. Population, 1917, 45,500. 

MONBUTTU (mo6n-but’too), or Mangbut- 
tu, a region in the central part of Africa, located 
west of British East Africa and included chief- 
ly in the Congo Free State, of which it forms 
the northern part. It consists mainly of an ele- 
vated tableland and is drained by the Gadda 
and the Kibaly, which form the Welle River. 
The region includes about 4,000 square miles 
and is inhabited by natives who practice polyg- 
amy and cannibalism. Slave traders have car- 
ried off many of the inhabitants, who engage 
in raising cereals, fruits, and live stock. Pop- 
ulation, 1,050,000. 

MONCTON (mink’tiin), a town of New 
Brunswick, in Westmoreland County, 88 miles 
northeast of Saint John. It is located on the 
Petitcodiac River, which is navigable to this 
place, and on the Intercolonial Railway, The 
town has a fine harbor, railway machine shops, 
and a large trade in lumber and agricultural 
products. The manufactures include flour, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, leather, ironware, and 
machinery. The streets are well platted and 
improved. Electric lighting, telephones, water- 
works, and sewerage are among the public im- 
provements. Population, 1911, 11,345, 

MONDAY, the second day of the week, so 
named by the Romans from the moon. The 
Monday before Lent is called Blue Monday. 
When Easter falls on Monday, it is known as 
Black Monday, from the circumstance that the 
forces of Edward III., while encamped before 
Paris, suffered from rain and cold on Easter 
Monday in April. 

MONET (mé-na’), Claude, landscape paint- 
er, born in Paris, France, in 1840. He became 
interested in painting at an early age, drawing 
inspiration from nature in executing both dis- 
tinct coloring and outline. Few painters have 
equaled him in ability to reproduce the effects 
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of air and light, to give to works of art original 
and natural coloring. He is classed as the 
leader of the impressionist school. Much of 
his work was done in Giverny, a village in Nor- 
mandy, where he maintained a studio and was 
surrounded by an enthusiastic group of follow- 
ers. His painting entitled “Mouth of the Seine 
at Honfleur” is one of great excellence and re- 
flects his earliest style. “The Orchard” is a 
fine landscape painting, in which the artist pro- 
duced a béautiful effect in coloring and details 
the vibrations of light. Other paintings include 
“On Cape Martin, Near Mentone,” “Vessels 
Leaving Havre,” “Fontainebleau Forests,” 
“Church of Verna,’ “Low Tide at Pourville,” 
and “Snow at Port Villers.” 

MONEY, any material that by agreement 
serves as a common medium of exchange and 
measure of value in trade. It is quite difficult 
to devise a definition to describe all the differ- 
ent ways in which money may be used to serve 
a useful purpose in an economic sense, but it is 
generally agreed that as a circulating medium it 
constitutes the standard by which the value of 
all other commodities is measured, that it is an 
equivalent for commodities, and that to be util- 
ized as a medium of exchange for commodities 
it must bear certain marks by which it may be 
recognized. 

Various articles have been used among prim- 
itive peoples to effect exchange. The earliest 
system was one of barter, in which one com- 
modity was exchanged for another, but in some 
regions cattle, shells, skins, feathers, beads, 
grain, sugar, tobacco, nails, postage stamps, and 
many other objects were used as money. Many 
of the semisavages accepted beads, wampum, 
and cowries by custom as money at an arbitrary 
value. The first mention of a medium of ex- 
change in the Bible is in Genesis, where it is 
said that money was used by Abraham, when 
he secured a field as a sepulcher for Sarah. 
The coinage of money has been ascribed at 
an early date to the Corinthians, the Lydians, 
and the people of India. It is certain that 
coins were employed in the 6th century B. C. 
Paper money came into use in Europe in the 
14th century, but it was employed to some ex- 
tent in Europe at a much earlier date. 

The utility of money as a medium of ex- 
change is easily understood. Without it there 
would be much difficulty in effecting commercial 
enterprises, and we would have to resort to the 
barter system recognized by early peoples in 
exchanging one commodity for another. As a 
measure of value the quantity of money must 
be properly adjusted to furnish the best facili- 
ties for trade, since the amount in circulation 
has an important effect upon the industries and 
the price of commodities. Where the state of 
society is otherwise perfectly stationary, an in- 
crease in the volume of money brings about a 
smaller purchasing power, thus increasing the 
price of commodities, and, on the other hand, 
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a decrease in the volume has the contrary effect. 
This is based upon the well-known law of sup- 
ply and demand. In addition there must be sta- 
bility in the value of money, otherwise it might 
decrease or increase as a valuable possession 
within a short time. To secure the necessary 
stability in value, it is necessary to have a gov- 
ernment organized on a proper and durable 
basis, or to make the money quite largely of a 
material representing much value in a small 
bulk. Paper money depends for its stability 
wholly upon the government back of it, while 
coin represents a value aside from the monetary 
functions which it serves. 

Among the necessary elements that should 
characterize any substance used as a medium 
of exchange are that it should have value aside 
from its use as money, comprise much value in 
small bulk, possess close approximation to con- 
stancy of value, be devisible into small portions 
without loss, possess great durability, be in 
practically universal use by the leading nations, 
and possess capability of receiving and retain- 
ing stamps to indicate its current value. Both 
gold and silver have all these characteristics, 
while all other metals fail in answering the 
requirements in one or more respects. For 
this reason both gold and silver are used chiefly 
as standard money, some countries preferring 
a bimetallic and others a single or monometallic 
standard. Besides the principal coin constituted 
of gold and silver, there is token money for 
change made of such metals as nickel and cop- 
per. It is generally aimed to put a value equal 
to the monetary value in standard money, while 
token money is not generally a legal tender for 
more than small amounts, and represents an 
exchange value far greater than that of the 
metal of which it is made. By legal tender is 
meant that the money possesses attributes which 
are sufficient to discharge a debt. Token money 
is usually a legal tender for only a small amount, 
because it becomes cumbersome when presented 
in payment of a large obligation. 

Paper money is based either upon the credit 
of the nation or upon coin deposited in the 
national treasury. The so-called greenback 
money is an example of the former and gold 
and silver certificates of the latter. Both in a 
system of banking and a national currency it 
has been found that a small amount of coin 
is adequate to supply the basis for a much 
larger system of credit money, for the reason 
that very few individuals care to exchange the 
more convenient currency for gold and silver 
coins. By money unit is meant the representa- 
tive denomination used in making exchange, 
which, in Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States, is the dollar. The franc is the money 
unit of France, Switzerland, and Belgium; the 
mark of Germany; the pound sterling of Great 
Britain; the ruble of Russia; the lira of Italy; 
the crown of Austria-Hungary; the krona of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; the milreis of 
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Brazil and Portugal; the rupee of India; the 
guilder of the Netherlands; the peseta of Spain; 
the piaster of Turkey; the yen of Japan, and 
the tael of China. See Banking; Bimetallism; 
Credit; Currency Reform; Mint, etc. 

MONEY, Hermando de Soto, public man, 
born in Holmes County, Miss., Aug. 26, 1839. 
He studied at the University of Mississippi and 
became a lawyer and planter. In 1861 he en- 
tered the Confederate Army, serving until 1864, 
when he retired because of defective eyesight. 
He was elected to Congress in 1874 and served 
continuously until 1885. In 1892 he was again 
elected to Congress, serving four years. He 
was chosen United States Senator as a Demo- 
crat in 1897 and was reélected in 1899 and in 
1905. He died Sept. 18, 1912. 

MONGOLIA (m6n-gd6'li-a), an extensive re- 
gion of Asia, situated between Asiatic Russia 
and China proper. It stretches from Man- 
churia westward to the Altai Mountains and 
Eastern Turkestan. The area is estimated at 
1,250,000 square miles, all of which comprises 
a colonial possession of the Chinese Empire. 
It includes the Desert of Gobi, but a large part 
of the region is fertile and productive. Barley, 
wheat, millet, sheep, cattle, and horses are the 
chief products. Many wild animals roam across 
the vast stretch of unoccupied country, such 
as sables, deer, wolves, mountain goats, and 
wild camels. The people are nomadic in their 
habits, moving from place to place as they graze 
their herds. Buddhism is the chief religion. 
The lamas or priests receive support from the 
Chinese government. Population, about 2,500,- 
000. See Mongolians. ; 

MONGOLIANS (m6n-g6'li-anz), in ethnol- 
ogy, one of the five great races of the world. 
The term was originated by Blumenbach and, 
when the five races discriminated by him were 
reduced by Cuvier to three, the latter adopted 
the name. Among the principal characteristics 
are a square head, a flattish face, and a flat 
nose. The eyelids are obliquely turned up at 
their outer angle, the cheekbones are project- 
ing, and the chin is quite prominent. The hair 
is black and straight, the face and body are 
yellowish or olive, and the stature is medium. 
This race was so named from Mongolia, a 
large region in the east central part of Asia, 
stretching from Turkestan to Manchuria. The 
inhabitants of this region lead a nomadic life, 
especially in the portions occupied by the Desert 
of Gobi, or Shamo. Other members of the 
Mongolian race, and who are thought to have 
descended from the natives of Mongolia, are 
the Turks, Chinese, Kalmucks, Tartars, Japa- 
nese, Burmese, Hungarians, Finns, Eskimos, 
and Siamese. The Mongols constitute about 
one-third of the population of the earth, the 
total number of different branches being esti- 
mated at 560,500,000. 

The Mongols proper are considered typical 
of the Mongolian race, but their early history 
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is wrapped in doubt and tradition. Their origi- 
nal seat seems to have been in the vicinity of 
Lake Baikal, in Siberia, and the earliest notice 
in history appears in the year 619 a. D., when 
they are connected historically with the T’ang 
dynasty of China. In the early part of the 
13th century they commenced to attain political 
power. Genghis Khan, in 1206, began to or- 
ganize the different tribes into one vast state 
with the view of conquering the earth. His 
immediate descendants, especially his grandson, 
Kublai Khan, succeeded in the consummation 
of at least a portion of the original design. The 
whole of China was conquered and a Mongol 
dynasty came into possession of the Chinese 
throne, which continued to reign until the 14th 
century. A great horde of Mongols invaded 
Russia in 1237, whence they made incursions 
into Hungary and Poland. In 1241 the Hun- 
garians were crushed completely in a battle at 
Pesth. When Marco Polo visited China, in 
the latter part of the 13th century, he witnessed 
the greatest power of the Mongol Empire under 
Kublai Khan. Its scope of territory included 
the vast region from Poland to the China Sea, 
and extended from the Indian Ocean to the 
northern part of Siberia. 

When the Mongol dynasty of China was over- 
turned by a revolution in 1368, it was succeeded 
by the Ming dynasty, and the Mongols proper 
were compelled to fall back toward their origi- 
nal possession in the vicinity of Lake Baikal. 
The next powerful warrior was Tamerlane, 
known also as Timour and Timurlenk, a de- 
scendant of Genghis Khan. He collected many 
of the Mongol tribes in a new government, of 
which Samarcand became the capital in 1369. 
Tribal differences and the spread of Buddhism 
in the East and Mohammedanism in the West 
operated to divide the different tribes. After 
the death of Tamerlane, the government became 
gradually weakened and in 1468 it was divided 
into several minor states. The great Mongol 
Empire of India was the last effort of the Mon- 
gols. It was founded by Baber, a descendant 
of Tamerlane, in 1519, and in 1857 every ves- 
tige of it disappeared. The Mongols lost their 
importance in the 16th century, when they were 
absorbed largely under separate khanates by 
different peoples, and their original territory 
became a part of the Chinese Empire in the 
17th century. 

The Chinese, who may be considered the typi- 
cal Mongolians, are represented most largely in 
Asia, but many have emigrated to Australia, 
North America, and other continents. Their 
immigration into the United States has been 
prohibited as injurious to the industries and as 
generally undesirable. The term Yellow Peril 
originated from a supposed movement of the 
Mongolians to unite for military and commer- 
cial purposes as against the Americans and Eu- 
ropeans. The language of the Mongols is 
classed with the Turanian, and their literature 
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and tradition are devoted chiefly to the empires 
founded by Genghis Khan and Tamerlane. 
However, there are various translations from 
the Chinese and Japanese that have entered to 
a considerable extent into general literature. 

MONGOOSE (m6n’goos), a species of ich- 
neumon, native to India and closely allied to 
the ichneumon of Egypt. The body is weasel- 
like and from fifteen to seventeen inches long, 
and the tail measures fourteen inches. It has 
been domesticated for the purpose of killing 
snakes, a feat it performs with much adroit- 
ness and safety to itself. The mongoose sucks 
the blood of its prey, such as birds and reptiles, 
and leaves the body uneaten. See Ichneumon., 

MONIER-WILLIAMS (m0'ni-ér), Sir Mo- 
nier, author and educator, born in Bombay, 
India, Nov. 12, 1819; died in Oxford, England, 
April 11, 1899. His father was surveyor general 
in India at the time of his birth, and, after 
receiving an elementary education, he studied 
at King’s College, London, and at Oxford. In 
1844 he became professor of Sanskrit in the 
East India College, at Haileyburv, a position 
he held until 1858, when he was .nade a pro- 
fessor at Cheltenham. He was elected to the 
chair of Sanskrit at Oxford in 1860, where he 
remained to the time of his death. He was the 
founder of the Indian Institute at Oxford. Sev- 
eral honorary degrees were conferred upon him. 
He was the author of many excellent works. 
Among his writings are “English-Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary,” “Indian Epic Poetry,” “Sanskrit Gram- 
mar,” “The Holy Bible and Sacred Books of the 
East,” “Buddhism and Brahmanism,” “A Study 
of Sanskrit in Relation to Missionary Work,” 
and “Reminiscences of Old Haileybury College.” 

MONITOR (mon’‘i-tér), the name of a ge- 
nus of large lizards, some of which are nearly 
as large as alligators. The monitor of Africa, 
found in large numbers in the valley of the 
Nile, has a length of six feet, though nearly 
half of the body consists of a slender tail. 
It has dark blotches distributed over the gray 
back. The head is long, the tongue is fleshy 
and extensile, and the body is covered with 
scales. It feeds on the eggs of aquatic birds 
and crocodiles, and is so named from the erro- 
neous belief that it acts as a monitor to warn 
the unwary of the approach of crocodiles. Sev- 
eral species of lizards native to Australia and 
South America closely resemble the true mon- 
itors. 

MONITOR, the name of an ironclad vessel 
originated by John Ericsson in 1861. It was 
built under an order from the United States 
government and was completed in about three 
months. The guns were placed in a revolving 
turret or tower, and the wooden frame of the 
ship was covered with plates of iron. This in- 
genious vessel was able to cope with the Vir- 
ginia, a Confederate warship which had for- 
merly been called the Merrimac. The battle 
took place on Hampton Roads, Va., and both 
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vessels withdrew after an engagement of four 
hours, but the contest demonstrated the effi- 
ciency of vessels built on the type of the Moni- 
tor. Immediately several European countries 
began the construction of similar vessels. Moni- 
tors are now constructed with one or two re- 
volving turrets, in each of which one or more 
powerful guns are located, and the~ whole is 
designed to secure a large amount of power 
with the least possible exposure to the enemy. 
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Modified devices are employed extensively on 
the various ironclads, but all are patterned more 
or less after the principles employed by Ericsson. 

MONK (mink), George, Duke of Albemarle, 
noted general, born in Devonshire, England, 
Dec. 6, 1608; died Jan. 3, 1670. He was the son 
of Sir Thomas Monk, secured most of his educa- 
tional training in Holland, but returned to Eng- 
land in 1638 to engage with the army against 
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lieutenant colonel. In 1642 he accompanied an 
expedition to crush the Irish rebellion, and in 
1644 supported Charles I. in his struggle with 
the Parliament. His forces were defeated at 
Fairfax, where he was taken prisoner, and was 
confined in the Tower for two years. His lib- 
erty was regained.in 1646 by taking the covenant 
to support the Parliamentary party, and shortly 
after he served that party in Ireland. Later he 
tcok part with Cromwell in Scotland, where 
he was made major general and commissioned 
to conduct the war. All of Scotland was re- 
duced to obedience in 1650. Three years later 
he cooperated with Admiral Dean in defeating 
the navy of Holland under command of Van 
Tromp. In 1654 he was made governor of Scot- 
land, a position he held five years, and at the 
death of Cromwell he began a march to Lon- 
don, entering the city without opposition in 
the early part of 1660 with 600 men. 

The Royalist party had looked upon Monk 
as a possible supporter, but he employed great 
cunning and deceit to avoid committing himself 
until it was reasonably certain that the Stuarts 
could be restored. By a policy of this kind it 
was possible to reorganize the Parliament by 
admitting excluded members and to limit the 
Parliamentary army. On May 23, 1660, he 
consummated his plan of the restoration by 
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meeting Charles II. at Dover. The king 
promptly rewarded him with honors, created 
him Duke of Albemarle, and settled upon him 
a pension of $35,000 a year. During the plague 
in 1665 he demonstrated great ability as gover- 
nor of London, but soon after retired entirely 
from public office. His death occurred from 
dropsy and the remains were buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

MONKEY, a name commonly applied to the 
whole order of quadrumanous mam- 
mals. However, the term is limited in 
its application by some writers to those 
having a well-developed tail and gen- 
erally cheek pouches, but they exclude 
baboons, apes, and lemurs. The many 
species of monkeys are classified into 
two sections, the lower and the higher. 
The former are known as New World 
Monkeys, or Platyrrhini. They are na- 
tive to the tropical regions of America. 
Ten species are native to the region 
north of the Isthmus of Panama, but 
none is found north of the Rio Grande. 
The animals of this division have tails, 
are devoid of cheek pouches, and live largely in 
trees. They feed principally on vegetable food. 
Among the species of this section are the howl- 
ing monkeys, a class known from their peculiar 
noise at night; the marmosets, which are small 
and have peculiar, silky fur; and the squirrel 
monkeys, spider monkeys, macaque monkeys, 
capuchin monkeys, and a number of others. 

The higher section embraces the Old World 
monkeys, or Catarrhina, and includes numerous 
species common to Africa, Asia, and many of 
the adjacent islands. The tail is either wanting 
or rudimentary, the nostrils are set obliquely, 
and the cheek pouches serve to store food be- 
fore it is masticated. Among the representative 
species ot this section are the baboons, orangs, 
gorillas, proboscis monkeys, chimpanzees, an- 
thropoid, or manlike apes, sacred monkeys of 
the Hindus, monas, Diana monkeys, mandrils, 
gibbons, wanderoos, and many others. In gen- 
eral the Old World monkeys have a broad face, 
which distinguishes them from the New World 
species, and their tails, if any, are not used for 
climbing. All species have a more or less sepa- 
rated thumb and great toe, the former being 
more prominent than the latter. The name 
quadrumana is applied for that reason, meaning 
that they are four-handed. See illustration on 
following page. 

MONMOUTH (mo6n’mith), a city in Illi- 
nois, county seat of Warren County, 180 miles 
southwest of Chicago. It is on the Iowa Central 
and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy rail- 
roads. The principal buildings include the 
county courthouse, the high school, and Mon- 
mouth College, a United Presbyterian institu- 
tion founded in 1856. It has systems of elec- 
tric lighting, waterworks and sanitary sewerage. 
Among the manufactures are cigars, sewer pipe, 
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carriages, machinery, flour, earthenware, and 
soap. It has a growing trade in farm produce 
and merchandise. Monmouth was settled in 
1836 and incorporated in 1852. Population, 1900, 
7,460; in 1910, 9,128. 

MONMOUTH, Battle of, an important en- 
gagement of the Revolutionary War, fought 
on June 28, 1778, in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. The British evacuated Philadelphia on 
June 18 for the purpose of concentrating at 
New York, and it was Washington’s design to 
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APES AND MONKEYS. 





A, Young Orang-Outang: B, Sacred Monkey: C, Cebur: D, Capuchin Monkey; B: 
Spider Monkey; F, Macaque Monkey: G, Squirrel Monkey; H, Howling Monkey. 


strike a severe blow upon their forces. He ac- 
cordingly took a position at Allentown, N. J. 
and Gen. Charles Lee was dispatched with 6,000 
men to make an aggressive attack, but he soon 
retreated without striking a blow. Washington 
at once severely rebuked Lee, restored order 
among the retreating troops, and a drawn battle 
resulted. The Americans lost 362 and the Brit- 
ish lost 416 men, but Clinton made good his 
escape to New York. Lee was court-martialed 
for his conduct and was deprived of his com- 
mand for a year. 
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MONMOUTH, James, Duke of, British sol- 
dier, born at Rotterdam, Holland, April 9, 1649; 
beheaded July 15, 1685. He was the son of 
Charles IJ. and his mistress, Lucy Waters, but 
some have doubted his paternity, although it 
was admitted by Charles. After Charles II. 
was restored, Monmouth became Duke of Ork- 
ney and of Monmouth, and wedded the rich 
heiress of the Earl of Buccleuch. He com- 
manded in Scotland in 1679 and defeated the 
Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge. In 1683 it 
became known that he 
aided in instigating the 
Rye House Plot, in which 
Algernon Sidney and 
Lord William Russell 
lost their lives, and was 
accordingly exiled to 
Holland. He claimed the 
throne of England at the 
death of his father and 
landed in England on 
June 11, 1685. With a 
force of 3,000 undisci- 
plined peasants and min- 
ers he risked a battle 
with the forces of James 
II., but was defeated at 
Sedgmoor and captured. 
His apparent repentance 
and promise to embrace 
the Catholic religion did 
not save him from exe- 
cution nor move the king 
to mercy. 

MONOMANIA 
(modn-6-ma'ni-a), a form 
of insanity, consisting of 
a delusion without im- 
pairing the intellect of 
the afflicted. A person 
subject to this form of 
insanity may be rational 
in all respects, except 
that he is insane on one 
topic or in some particu- 
lar direction. Mono- 
mania includes several 
distinct varieties, such as 
kleptomania, an irresisti- 
ble propensity to steal 
and dipsomania, an un- 
controllable craving for drink, especially alco- 
holic liquors. 

MONOMETALLISM (m6n-é-mét’al-iz’m), 
the financial theory of a single metallic standard 
in the coinage of money. See Bimetallism. 

MONONGAHELA (mé-non-ga-hé'la), a 
river of the United States, having its source in 
Upshur County, West Virginia. It has a gen- 
eral course toward the northeast to the Pennsyl- 
vania line, thence flows northward to Pittsburg, 
where it joins the Allegheny to form the Ohio. 
It is a rapid stream, supplying an abundance 
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of water power, has a length of 150 miles, and 
A navigabil for river boats a distance of 50 
es. 

_ MONONGAHELA, a city of Pennsylvania, 
in Washington County, on the Monongahela 
River, thirty miles south of Pittsburg. It is 
on the Pennsylvania Railway and is surrounded 
by a farming and a coal mining country. The 
manufactures include paper, flour, glass, ma- 
chinery, and clothing. It has a number of fine 
public schools and churches, electric lighting, 
waterworks, and sewerage. The first settle- 
ment on its site was made in 1772 and it was 
incorporated in 1873. Population, 1910, 7,598. 
MONOPOLY (m6-ndp’6-ly), a term applied 
in economics to the exclusive power of sale, 
production, transportation, or purchase of any 
commodity. Monopolies have been a factor in 
commerce from remote history. They were 
maintained at various times by monarchs to 
enhance their own profit, to enrich chiefs or 
favorites, and to raise supplies for the main- 
tenance of government. Monopolies were abun- 
dant especially during the Middle Ages, practi- 
cally all of the trade privileges and production 
of necessary commodities being in the hands 
of individuals or associations for personal or 
corporate gain. 

It is no doubt true that monopolies are gen- 
erally an evil, since they give special advantages 
to the classes who are most able to battle for 
an economic existence, and, on the other hand, 
they may work a hardship upon the industrial 
and laboring classes. However, there are in- 
stances in history where monopolies have been 
the means of effecting permanent good, such as 
those resulting from patents to land in the early 
development of the American continent. These 
patents gave certain individuals control of trade 
with the lands to be discovered or settled, thus 
making it possible to secure enormous reward 
for enterprises whose risks would otherwise 
have prevented their being undertaken. The 
East India Company, chartered in England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is a notable ex- 
ample of a vast monopoly. It was at first bene- 
ficial in developing enterprises, but later became 
greatly opposed by the people, owing to its de- 
pressive influence upon men of small means, 
particularly because it affected those who sought 
to found new and infant industries. 

In general, the monopolist has absolute con- 
trol over the prices of his services or commodi- 
ties. By controlling the supply, he is able to 
create an artificial scarcity, thus making it more 
difficult to attain the necessary commodities to 
support life, and a rise in price to the limit 
of the consumers’ ability to purchase is the re- 
sult. Any one beginning business with small 
means may be ruined in his enterprise by the 
monopolist selling his products below cost of 
production, but, after the small trader or manu- 
facturer has become bankrupt. the prices may 
again be raised to an exorbitant rate. Among 
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the monopolies are those known as landed, by 
which corporations have come into posses- 
sion of the principal fields containing valuable 
deposits of natural gas, petroleum, anthracite 
and bituminous coal, and forests. Transporta- 
tion monopolies affect the market by controlling 
largely the transportation facilities. The so- 
called legal monopolies include those especially 
reserved by the government or granted by pat- 
ents, or charters, to individuals and corporations. 
There has been a tendency for some decades to 
promote enterprises of a monopolistic character 
in all lines of production whereby the pro- 
ducers, traders, or manufacturers can secure 
special advantages of some kind and to some 
extent. In several political campaigns the ques- 
tion of monopolies or trusts has been an im- 
portant factor, but the solution still awaits at 
least to a large extent the earnest application 
of true principles of statesmanship. 

The post office system is a government mo- 
nopoly, but it is the most wholesome and bene- 
ficial institution supported by the whole people 
for the benefit of all classes. The events of 
the past two decades indicate a strong drift 
toward other systems coming under like control, 
such as the telegraphs, telephones, public light- 
ing, street railways, and even railroads. Ger- 
many and France control exclusively the tobacco 
trade, this commodity being produced or im- 
ported and sold by government agents to yield 
public revenue. Railroads, electric car lines, and 
telegraphs are managed quite generally in the 
same way by Russia, Germany, Austria, and 
other countries of Europe. The governments of 
Canada and the United States grant a monopoly 
for a period of seventeen years to an inventor 
under a patent. Copyrights are issued for a 
period of 28 years and they may be renewed for 
fourteen years, if certain conditions are com- 
plied with. Both patents and copyrights have 
been the means of inducing men of genius to 
devote many years of careful study to the inven- 
tion and publication of products of much value. 

MONOTHEISM (mo6n’é-thé-iz’m), the doc- 
trine or belief that there is but one God, being 
opposed to polytheism, which is the doctrine 
that there are many gods. Formerly it was 
thought that monotheism constitutes the original 
religion, but it is generally held at present that 
polytheism preceded it, the former being adopt- 
ed through the education and enlightenment of 
mankind. Christianity, Judaism, and Moham- 
medanism are the three principal monotheistic 
religions of modern times. 

MONOTREMATA (mo6n-é-trém’a-ta), an 
order of mammals that have only one aperture 
for the genital, urinal, and intestinal canals. 
The mammary glands are well developed, but 
have no nipples, and the teeth, if present at 
all, are formed of four horny plates. Darwin 
traced a certain connection between the higher 
mammals and reptiles through the monotremata, 
and showed their approach to birds. The duck- 
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bill and echidna of Australia are representa- 
tive species of this order. 

MONOTYPE (m6n’é6-tip), a machine to cast 
and set type singly, instead of in a line, as is 
done by the linotype. It consists of two parts, 
the perforating apparatus and the type-casting 
and setting machine. As the operator uses the 
keyboard, which resembles that of a typewriter, 
the keys perforate a narrow strip of type paper, 
which is afterward adjusted to guide the ma- 
chine in casting the type. The type cast in this 
machine is single, resembling that used in hand 
composition, and is afterward arranged in lines 
and columns as required in the form to be set. 
While the operation is not as rapid as that of 
the linotype, it is preferable for high-class work, 
such as book printing, since various sorts of 
type can be produced and the printing is more 
uniform than can be obtained from composition 
in which the letters or words are cast in a solid 
line. 

MONROE (min-ro’), a city in Louisiana, 
capital of Ouachita Parish, on the Washita Riv- 
er, in the north-central part of the State. It is 
on the Queen and Crescent and the Saint Louis, 


Iron Mountain and Southern railroads. The 
river is navigable for steamboats. The chief 
buildings include the courthouse, the high 


school, and the Federal building. Among the 
manufactures are lumber, brick, cigars, machin- 
ery, furniture, and cotton-seed oil. It has a 
considerable trade in cotton and merchandise. 
Population, 1900, 5,428; in 1910, 10,209, 
MONROE, a city and the county seat of 
Monroe County, Michigan, at the mouth of the 
Raisin River, 35 miles southwest of Detroit. It 
is about two miles from Lake Erie, on the Père 
Marquette and the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern railroads, and is surrounded by a pro- 
ductive farming and fruit-growing country. The 
principal buildings include the public library, the 
county courthouse, the armory, the opera house, 
and the Saint Mary’s Academy. Among the 
manufactures are dairy products, tile, flour, lum- 
ber products, furniture, and machinery. A com- 
pany of Canadians settled here in 1784, when it 
was called Frenchtown, and it was platted as 
Monroe in 1815. It was incorporated in 1836. 
Population, 1904, 6,128; in 1910, 6,893, 
MONROE, James, fifth President of the 
United States, born in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, April 28, 1758; died in New York City, 
July 4, 1831. He was the son of Spence Monroe 
and Elizabeth Jones, natives of Virginia, and 
received an education at William and Mary Col- 
lege. In 1777 he enlisted as a private soldier 
in the Revolutionary army. He took part in 
several battles, was wounded at Trenton, and 
for distinguished service became lieutenant 
colonel. In 1777 and 1778 he distinguished him- 
self as aid to Lord Stirling, studied law under 
the direction of Thomas Jefferson, then Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and in 1780 served on an im- 
portant commission to the army in South Caro- 
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lina. He was chosen a member of the Virginia 
Assembly in 1782 and the next year became a 
delegate to the Continental Congress, in which 
he served until rN 

1786. While a i, 

member he SY 
married a Miss 
Kortright of 
New York City, 
and, after retir- 
ing from Con- 
gress, entered 
upon the prac- 
tice of law at 
Fredericksburg, “ 
Va. Shortly > 
after he became 
amember of Vw | 
the Legislature, JAMES MONROE, 
and in 1788 was selected a delegate to the State 
convention that assembled to consider the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The efforts of Monroe were in unison with 
those of Patrick Henry and other Anti-Federal- 
ists, who held to the doctrine that large powers 
should be vested in the people. From 1790 to 
1794 he served as a member of the United 
States Senate, but in the latter year was ap- 
pointed by Washington as minister to France. 
His free expression of opinions on the political 
issues in France, in view of the strained rela- 
tions between that country and the United 
States, caused Washington to recall him in 1796, 
when he was again elected to the Legislature, 
and from 1799 to 1802 served as Governor of 
Virginia. His political views were in accord 
with those of Jefferson and the Democratic 
party, and he was accordingly selected as envoy 
extraordinary to France in 1802, and in 1803 be- 
came the successor of Rufus King as minister 
to London, where he remained until 1807. While 
in France he served with Livingston and Rob- 
ert Morris in effecting the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803, and in 1805 undertook to negotiate the 
purchase of Florida from Spain, but in this he 
failed. He was again elected Governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1811, but in the same year was selected 
by President Madison as Secretary of State, 
serving until 1817. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected President of the 
United States as a Democrat, receiving 183 
electoral votes, while Rufus King received 34 as 
the candidate of the Federalists. His adminis- 
tration was so eminently successful that it be- 
came known as “The era of good feeling,” and 
in the election of 1820 he received 231 electoral 
votes out of a total of 235. Monroe surrounded 
himself by the most eminent statesmen of his 
time and demonstrated much ability in dealing 
with public questions. Among the events of his 
administration are the purchase of Florida from 
Spain in 1819, the Missouri Compromise regard- 
ing slavery, the Seminole War, the visit of La- 
fayette, the recognition of the independence of 
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the South American republics, and the establish- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. After retiring 
from the Presidency, he took up his residence 
in Loudon County, Virginia, served as president 
of the convention called to revise the State 
constitution, and later made his home with his 
son-in-law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, in New York 
City. 

MONROE DOCTRINE, a policy announced 
by President Monroe in a message to Congress 
in 1823. It commits the United States to the 
doctrine that any interference of European pow- 
ers in the political affairs of North and South 
America is an unfriendly act to the countries 
of the New World. After 1815, following the 
overthrow of Napoleon, an alliance was formed 
by Russia, Germany, Austria, and France for 
the purpose of preserving the balance of power 
and suppressing revolutions within their domin- 
ions. Mexico and the states of South America 
revolted against Spanish occupation, and in 1822 
the independence of these countries was recog- 
nized by the United States. It was suspected 
that the allied powers would come to the rescue 
of Spain, on account of which Monroe declared 
in a message to Congress on Dec. 2, 1823, “that 
the American continents are henceforth not to 
be considered as subject to colonization for any 
European power. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere, but with 
the governments which have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of sup- 
pressing them, or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

The doctrine announced by Monroe has been 
maintained on many subsequent occasions, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Isthmus of Panama, 
the French intervention in Mexico under Maxi- 
milian, and the dispute of Great Britain and 
Venezuela regarding the boundary between the 
latter and British Guiana. The Spanish-Ameri- 
can War likewise involved an important feature 
of the doctrine, namely, that a country having 
possessions in America is bound to exercise 
reasonable intelligence and a humane policy in 
dealing with the people and their civil institu- 
tions. More recently the policy has been ex- 
tended to imply that the United States is re- 
sponsible to a certain extent for the smaller 
republics of America, especially for the interna- 
tional relations of the governments of Cuba 
and Central America. 

MONROVIA (m6n-rd’vi-A), a seaport of 
West Africa, capital of Liberia, on the Saint 
Paul River, so named in honor of President 
Monroe. The climate is unhealthful, but the 
place has a large trade in rubber, dyewoods, 
and palm oil. It has several government build- 
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ings, a hospital, and a public library. Higher 
education centers largely in the university main- 
tained by the Methodists. Steamships belonging 
to the principal European lines visit the harbor 
regularly. Communication inland is by a motor 
road and by river navigation. The place was 
founded in 1824. Population, 1918, 8,554. 

MONS (mons), a city of Belgium, capital of 
the province of Hainaut, on the Trouille River, 
35 miles southwest of Brussels. It is connected 
by several railroads and is surrounded by a 
farming and coal-mining country. Among the 
principal buildings are the Cathedral of Saint 
Waltrudis, the public library, the townhall, the 
palace of justice, and the Hotel de Ville. The 
manufactures include cotton and woolen goods, 
sugar, spirituous liquors, cutlery, soap, and ma- 
chinery. The site was occupied by a Roman 
fort. In 804 it was made the capital of Hainaut 
by Charlemagne, after which it was strongly 
fortified, and for some time was in several 
contests between Austria and France. Popula- 
tion, 1916, 27,046. 

MONSOON (mo6n-s6on’), a term applied in 
general to winds blowing half the year in one 
direction and half in the other, such as occur 
regularly in certain sections of North America, 
North Africa, Australia, and South Africa. 
They are caused by the unequal heating of the 
land and water, as well as of the several large 
land masses in the regions in which they affect 
the continents. They are of utility in naviga- 
tion in that navigators plan their voyages to 
take advantage of the movements of air, thus 
rendering it less expensive to make rapid voy- 
ages. Monsoons are the means of bringing 
rain to countries which would otherwise lapse 
into deserts. The term is applied particularly 
to the modification of the regular trade winds 
that are common to the Indian Ocean, the Bay 
of Bengal, and the western Pacific. These mon- 
soons are of two classes, the southwestern, pre- 
vailing from April to October, and the north- 
castern, prevailing from October to April. 

MONTAGU (moén’ta-gi), Lady Mary 
Wortley, famous letter writer, born in Thores- 
by, England, in 1690; died Aug. 21, 1762. She 
was the eldest daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, 
was introduced by her father to the Kit-Cat 
Club at the age of eight years, and received a 
classical education. In 1712 she married Wort- 
ley Montagu, a personal friend of Queen Anne, 
and thus came in contact with the court society 
of London. Her ready wit and great beauty 
made her distinguished at the court of George I. 
Among her personal friends were such men 
of literature as Pope and Addison. Her hus- 
band was appointed ambassador to Constanti- 
nople in 1716, where the two remained until 
1718. During that time Lady Montagu became 
famous for her “Turkish Letters,” productions 
which are characteristic for the independent 
judgment of the writer as well as for her keen 
observation and splendid descriptive power. 
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While in Turkey she became favorably im- 
pressed with the practice of inoculation for 
smallpox, which she first tried on her own son, 
and afterward encouraged it in England. A 
complete edition of her writings, entitled “Let- 
ters and Works,” was published in 1837. 

MONTAGUE (mon’ta-gi), a town of Mas- 
sachusetts, in Franklin County, on the Connect- 
icut River. It is on the Fitchburg and the Ver- 
mont Central railroads. The chief buildings 
include the public library and several public 
schools. It has manufactures of paper, hard- 
ware, brick, and cotton goods. The public 
utilities include waterworks, sanitary sewerage, 
and electric lighting. Turner Falls and several 
villages are included with it, and on the oppo- 
site side of the Connecticut River is Greenfield. 
The first settlement was made in 1716 and it 
was incorporated in 1753. Population, 1900, 
6,150; in 1910, 6,866, 

MONTAIGNE (m6n-tan’), Michel Eyquem 
de, author and moral philosopher, born in Péri- 
gord, France, Feb. 28, 1533; died Sept. 13, 1592. 
He was trained from early infancy under a 
system which met the approval of his father. 
For the purpose of forming habits of industry 
and acquiring sympathy for the poor, he was 
nursed in a common village home, where he was 
taught no language but Latin, and which con- 
stituted his only means of conversation until 
he was six years of age. At that time he was 
sent to a school and in his tenth 
year entered the College of Bor- 
deaux. Subsequently he took a 
course in law and in 1554 became 
councilor in the parliament of 
Bordeaux, in which position he 
served thirteen years. He retired 
from public service in 1571 for 
the purpose of engaging in liter- 
ary work, his first production be- 
ing a translation of “Natural 
History,” a Spanish work. The 
death of his brothers gave him 
sole possession of his ancestral 
estate, where he devoted himself 
to writing his famous “Essays.” 
These writings treat of various 
topics in relation to morality, 
industry, daily associations, and 
many kindred subjects, and in- 
clude several that grew rapidly in favor and are 
“still widely read. These writings are popular 
because the author invented a literary form of 
great perfection, which he applied with marked 
efficiency in treating the various topics of inter- 
est. Several of the essays have been translated 
into many languages and are as widely read as 
some of the productions of Schiller and Shake- 
speare. 

MONTANA (m6n-ta’na), a northwestern 
state of the United States, separated from Brit- 
ish America by the international boundary, 49° 
north latitude, popularly called the Treasury 
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State. It is bounded on the north by Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, east by North Dakota and 
South Dakota, south by Wyoming and Idaho, 
and west by Idaho. In size it ranks third among 
the states of the Union, being exceeded only by 
California and Texas. The greatest length from 
east to west is 540 miles; the average width from 
north to south, 275 miles; and area, 146,080 
square miles, including a water surface of 770 
square miles. 

Description. The eastern portion comprises 
an elevated plain, the altitude being from 1,750 
feet in the northeast to 4,000 feet among the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, which trend 
through the western part. The Continental Di- 
vide, which crosses the State from the south- 
western boundary, extending in a northwesterly 
direction, is the main range of mountains. It 
is separated by a wide basin from the Bitter 
Root Range, which forms the western boundary, 
and whose summits extend from 7,500 to 8,000 
feet above sea level. Mount Douglas, the high- 
est elevation in the State, is one of several 
peaks that rise from 9,500 to 11,300 feet. In 
general these mountains are considerably lower 
and less rugged in Montana than farther south 
in Wyoming and Colorado. They are character- 
ized by many fertile valleys and outlying ranges 
of hills. The eastern part of the State has nu- 
merous buttes and spurs of mountains, includ- 
ing the Powder River Range in the southeast, 
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1, Helena; 2, Butte; 3, Great Falls; 4, Anaconda; 5, Missoula; 6, Billings; 7, 
Livingston. Chief railroads shown by dotted lines. 


the Piny Buttes in the east central part, and 
Bear’s Paw Mountains in the north. Fine for- 
ests of spruce, tamarack, pine, fir, cedar, and 
hard wood are found in the mountains and 
along many of the streams. 

The Continental Divide forms the principal 
watershed, separating the basin of the Colum- 
bia from that of the Missouri, all of the drain- 
age being by these two river systems. However, 
the larger part of the State is drained by the 
Missouri, which rises by several headstreams in 
the southwestern part and flows northeast be- 
yond Fort Benton, after which it has a general 
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course eastward. On the southern boundary is of the Federal government. Oats is grow 
Yellowstone National Park, from which the the largest scale, exceeding in extent thi 
Yellowstone enters Montana and flows through wheat, which is given as second in act 
a large portion of the Bad Lands, which extend Other crops grown extensively include hay, 
into the State from Wyoming. The Mussel- barley, and potatoes. Corn, though rais: 
shell and the Yellowstone are the principal trib- some extent, is not an important crop. N 
utaries of the Missouri from the south, and the beets and garden vegetables are grown f 
Yellowstone receives the inflow from the Pow- ably. Small fruits and apples thrive in 
der, Big Horn, and Tongue rivers. The streams parts of the State. 
flowing into the Missouri from the north in- Large areas of the plains have nuti 
clude the Poplar, Milk, Marias, Teton, and Sun grasses, including both buffalo and bunch 
rivers. Among the streams belonging to the hence stock raising is a source of large r€ 
Columbia system are the Kootenai and Clark The buffalo grass cures on the root in tł 
rivers, which leave the State before joining and furnishes good grazing during a larg 
the Columbia. The Missoula and the Flat- of the winter. In the number of sheep 
head, both tributaries of the Clark, drain the tana holds second rank, and they are 
lake basin in the northwestern part, which in- both for wool and mutton. Formerly the: 
cludes Lake Flathead, the only large body of shipped east to be fed for the market, t 
water in the State. cultivation of alfalfa on a large scale has 
The climate is dry and healthful and the at- it possible to fatten them before shipping 
mosphere is clear a large portion of the time. output of wool is placed at 31,500,000 | 
Being an inland State, it has a wide range of per year. Cattle are grown principally fc 
temperature, rising in summer to 95° or even though dairying is receiving larger at 
100°, and falling in January as low as 45° be- from time to time. The cattle indu 
low zero. The mean temperature of the State carried on quite generally as an exclus 
is given as 46°, but for the coldest months terprise, though the herds are more nu 
it is 11° and for the warmest, 70°. In winter and somewhat smaller than formerly. 
the extreme cold is tempered by the warm and live stock includes horses, swine, mul 
dry Chinook winds, which blow from the west poultry. 
oh POSER of the moisture. Large areas MANUFACTURES. The manufacturing 
sort ecicultusé Aen rainfall to sup- prises have a large output, but they arı 
eaiploved: 40° & Piria T oaee which is sented chiefly by the refining and smel 
sinitatzon rangés A e ee The pre- dustries. Some of the largest copper | 
TGR, DELI ANE to 20 inches per an- imn the world are located within the Stati 
ra ; arger in the western has an abundance of water power at mar 
than in the eastern part : : Ps 3 
Mining. Montane is rah : on the Missouri and other rivers, makin 
fil minerals: and mining S of the use- facturing enterprises profitable. Bon 
leading industry. In the o $ s rank as the Hamilton have large interests in lu 
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districts, each of which has one or more judges 
eected for four years. County and township 
oficers are elected for two years. 

TRANSPORTATION. Three of the great trans- 
continental railways cross the State, including 
the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul. Other 
lines enter the State from the south and south- 
east, and all have branches from the principal 
trade centers to points within the State, hence 
the facilities for communication are extensive. 
At present the lines equal a total of 4,850 miles. 
In the mountains conveyance is largely by saddle 
horses, pack mules, and stages. None of the 
rivers is navigable for large boats, but consid- 
erable rafting is done. Many of the highways 
have been improved by grading and the construc- 
tion of bridges. 

EpucaTtion. Ample facilities were made for 
education through the government reservation 
of public lands, the income of which is distrib- 
uted among the schools. Additional support is 
obtained through a system of State and local 
taxation. The schools are under the supervision 
of a State superintendent, who is assisted by 
county and city superintendents. A law requir- 
ing uniformity of text-books throughout the 
State and attendance at school between the ages 
of eight and fourteen years was passed in 1903. 
This law has had a wholesome effect in bringing 
all the children in contact with educational work. 
County high schools are maintained in most of 
the counties and in all of the larger towns and 
cities. The average length of the school term 
for the State is 6.6 months, but in the towns it 
is nine months. A revised and enlarged course 
of study was adopted for general use in 1907. 
The rate of illiteracy is reported at 6.1 per cent. 

The University of Montana, located at Mis- 
soula, is at the head of the State system. Dillon 
is the seat of the State normal school, which has 
ample facilities for training teachers. Butte has 
a school of mines and Bozeman has a college of 
agriculture. Many parochial schools and private 
institutions of higher learning are maintained. 
The State reformatory is at Miles City, the peni- 
tentiary is at Deer Lodge, and the school for the 
deaf and blind is at Boulder. Twin Bridges has 
a State orphans’ home and Columbia Falls has 
a soldiers’ home. Warm Springs is the seat of 
a hospital. 

INHABITANTS. The western part of the State 
contains the larger number of inhabitants, owing 
to that section having the larger mining interests. 
A large per cent. of the people are of foreign 
birth, but no nationality is represented by large 
numbers, though nearly all are of European 
birth. The inhabitants are principally immi- 
grants from states farther east and their de- 
scendants. Helena, in the west central part of 
the State, is the capital. Other cities of impor- 
tance include Butte, Great Falls, Anaconda, 
Bozeman, Livingston, Missoula, and Kalispel. 
In 1900 the total population was 243,329, which 
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included 1,523 Negroes and 11,343 Indians. 
Population, 1910, 376,053, 

History. Montana was formed partly of the 
Louisiana Purchase and partly of a region for- 
merly included with Washington and Oregon, 
the former lying east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The region was first explored in 1742 by the 
French, and soon after Jesuit missionaries be- 
gan to operate among the Indians. An abun- 
dance of wild game and many fur-bearing ani- 
mals made it a favorable region for trappers 
and fur traders at an early date. Gold was dis- 
covered in 1861, which soon caused many immi- 
grants to make settlements in the western por- 
tion. The Territory of Montana was formed in 
1864 and its admission into the Union was ef- 
fected in 1889. Railroad building and the con- 
struction of irrigation canals soon caused many 
agriculturists and stock raisers to settle upon the 
public lands, and since then its development has 
been steady and rapid. 

MONTANA, University of, a coeducational 
State institution of Montana, founded at Mis- 
soula in 1895. The departments include those 
of science, literature, arts, and philosophy, and 
it offers in addition preparatory and graduate 
courses. Affiliated with it are a summer school 
and a biological station. All residents of the 
State are admitted free of tuition. The library 
has 15,000 volumes and the university property 
is valued at $250,000. Congress endowed the 
institution by a grant of 72 sections, or 46,080 
acres, of land under an act passed in 1892. The 
faculty consists of sixty professors and in- 
structors and the attendance averages 950 stu- 
dents. 

MONT BLANC (môn blin’), meaning White 
Mountain, a celebrated mountain situated on 
the boundary between Italy and France, near 
the frontier of Switzerland. It is a peak of the 
Alps, the loftiest of Europe, rising to an altitude 
of 15,787 feet. This vast mountain is about 
thirty miles long and ten miles wide. It has 
many summits and is formed largely of granite. 
In 1786 the highest peak was reached under the 
direction of Jacques Balmat, this being the first 
entire ascent. Among the thirty glaciers that 
have their source in Mont Blanc are Mer de 
Glace, Bois, and Des Bossons. 

MONTCALM (mont-kiam’), Louis Joseph, 
Marquis de, colonial soldier, born near Nimes, 
France, Feb. 28, 1712; died Sept. 14, 1759. He 
secured a careful education, entered the army 
at the age of fifteen, and served successively 
in Italy, Bohemia, and Germany. In 1743 he 
was promoted colonel and in 1755 succeeded 
General Dieskau in Canada as commander in 
chief. The following year he landed in Amer- 
ica. Soon after he captured Oswego. In 1757 
he occupied Fort William Henry and the next 
year took possession of Ticonderoga. At that 
place he was attacked by General Abercrombie 
with 15,000 men in 1758, but Montcalm repulsed 
his force by skillful strategy. In 1759 General 
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Wolfe ascended the Saint Lawrence to engage 
Montcalm in battle and on Sept. 13 made an 
attack upon him at the Heights of Abraham, 
Ab i, near Quebec. 

y $: About 5,000 men 

were engaged on 
each side and 
both Wolfe and 

Montcalm were 

mortally wound- 

ed. Wolfe died 
the same day and 

Montcalm ex- 

pired the follow- 

ing morning. As 

a result of the 

battle the French 
. lost all of Can- 

ada. 

MONTCLAIR (mont-clar’), a town of New 
Jersey, in Essex County, five miles northwest of 
Newark, on the Erie and the Lackawanna rail- 
roads. It is nicely situated on the slope of the 
foothill of the Orange Mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of about 500 feet, and is the residence of 
many New York business men. Electric lights, 
pavements, waterworks, and electric street rail- 
ways are among the improvements. The chief 
buildings include the public library, the high 
school, the Montclair Military Academy, and 
two orphan asylums. It is a center of many 
manufacturing enterprises and has a large trade 
in merchandise, fruits, and cereals. The place 
was incorporated in 1868. Population, 1905, 
16,370; in 1910, 21,550. 

MONTE CARLO (môn'tå kar’ld), a small 
town in Monaco, near the Mediterranean. It is 
noted as a popular resort for health seekers and 
gamblers. The gambling institutions are au- 
thorized by the Prince of Monaco for the pur- 
Pose of securing revenue to defray the expenses 
of government. The place has many fine hotels 
and much business activity in connection with 
the entertainment of tourists. It is estimated 
that the average number of visitors annually 
approximates 400,000. Population, 1911, 3,794. 

MONTEFIORE (min-té-fé-d'ré), Sir 
Moses, philanthropist, born at Leghorn, Italy, 
Oct. 24, 1784; died at Ramsgate, England, July 
28, 1885. He was born of Jewish parents, 
whom he accompanied to London in childhood, 
and, after receiving a fair education, entered 
upon a successful and brilliant career as a 
banker, In 1837 he became sheriff of London, 
was admitted to knighthood the same year, and 
in 1846 was made a baronet. After 1854 he de- 
voted his time almost entirely to benevolent 
work in endeavoring to improve the condition 
of the Jewish people. For this purpose he made 
visits to Russia, Austria, Rumania, and Pales- 
tine, and not only petitioned the Czar of Rus- 
Sia and other sovereigns for the proper treat- 
ment of the Jewish people, but spent vast sums 
Ot money to bring about educational and polit- 
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ical reforms. In 1835 he devoted $75,000,000 for 
the purpose of compensating slave owners in 
British possessions for liberating their slaves. 
He founded the Judith Montefiore College at 
Ramsgate in memory of his wife, an institution 
adequately equipped for the training of Jewish 
divines. Distinguished honors were accorded 
him by sovereigns of all civilized countries, 
and at the age of 100 years he was still hale 
and active 

MONTENEGRO (moén-t4-na’grd), meaning 
Black Mountain, a constitutional monarchy be- 
tween Turkey and Austria. The boundaries 
are formed by Albania, Novibazar, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, and the Adriatic Sea. The area is 
5,630 square miles. Much of the surface is 
mountainous, being traversed by the Dinaric 
Alps, the highest peaks attaining an elevation 
of 8,825 feet. The drainage is chiefly by the 
Zeta and the Moraca rivers, which flow through 
fertile valleys. Lake Scutari, on the border of 
Albania, receives the inflow of both these 
streams. The soil is highly productive along the 
coast and in the valleys. Among the principal 
products are corn, rye, barley, potatoes, cheese, 
honey, butter, and fruits. Cattle, sheep, goats, 
and horses are reared in the grazing lands of 
the mountains. The mountain slopes furnish a 
supply of valuable timber, including many hardy 
species. Extensive stone quarries and fisher- 
ies furnish employment for a large number. 
Among the manufactures are cotton and woolen 
goods, clothing, earthenware, butter and cheese, 
canned and cured fish, tobacco, wine, and ma- 
chinery. 

The inhabitants are mostly Montenegrins, be- 
longing to the Slavic race, but include some 
Serbs and Albanians. They belong almost en- 
tirely to the Greek Catholic Church. The gov- 
ernment supports a general system of educa- 
tion, the schools being free to all. Attendance 
at school is nominally compulsory. The com- 
mercial trade is developing steadily under gov- 
is a constitutional 
monarchy and the reigning prince is politically 
friendly to the imperial house of Russia. Ex- 
ecutive authority is vested in the sovereign, 
Nicholas I. (born Oct. 7, 1841), who has large 
freedom in the discharge of his duties, and the 
legislative power is exercised by a council of 
state. The language and literature are Servian. 

Montenegro belonged to Servia in the Middle 
Ages, but, when the latter was conquered by 
the Turks in 1389, the Montenegrins fortified 
themselves in the mountains. There they of- 
fered stubborn resistance to Turkish attacks un- 
til 1714, when they were subjugated, but soon 
after again became independent under the pro- 
tection of Russia. Pietro I. was recognized as 
a bishop-prince in 1796 and defeated the Turks 
under the Pasha of Scutari, and for a quarter of 
a century maintained peace. He was succeeded 
by Pietro II. in 1830, who in his reign of 21 
years was successful in establishing schools and 
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effecting internal improvements. At the death 
of that sovereign the church and state became 
separated, but the reforms in the civil service 
did not meet the approval of Russia, and the 
Turks took advantage of this condition by in- 
vading the country. The great powers com- 
pelled the conclusion of a treaty in 1853, but 
the sovereignty of Turkey was formally recog- 
nized in 1862. In the war of Russia against 
Turkey, in 1877-78, the Montenegrins codperated 
with the former, thus securing their independ- 
ence at the close of the contest. The country 
took an effective part in the Balkan War of 
1913. Cetinje, the capital, has a population of 
4,542. The other towns of importance include 
Podgoritza, Dulcigno, and Niksic. Population 
of the country, in 1914, 516,250. 

MONTEREY (mon-té-ra’), a city of Mexi- 
co, capital of the state of Nuevo León, 160 miles 
west of Matamoras. It is an important rail- 
road center, is surrounded by a fertile agricul- 
tural country, and has an extensive jobbing 
trade. The manufactures include cotton and 
woolen goods, tobacco products, clothing, ma- 
chinery, jewelry, and utensils. Among the prin- 
cipal buildings are the cathedral, the state cap- 
itol, the public library, and a theological sem- 
inary. The place was founded by the Span- 
iards in 1581. It was captured by the American 
forces under General Scott in 1846. Popula- 
tion, 1907, 78,788; in 1910, 81,006. 

MONTEREY, Battle of, an engagement of 
the Mexican War, fought on Sept. 21, 1846. 
Gereral Taylor, with a force of 6,700 men, 
moved from Matamoras against Monterey, 
which was occupied by 10,000 Mexicans under 
General Ampudia. A detachment of Americans 
under General Worth occupied the heights west 
of the city, but the battle continued for three 
days, and on the 24th terms of capitulation 
were agreed upon, under which the city was 
surrendered, but the Mexicans were permitted 
to withdraw and retain their small arms and 
some ammunition. Much dissatisfaction was 
caused in the United States by the terms of 
capitulation. 

MONTESQUIEU (mo6n-tés-kii’), Charles 
de Secondat, Baron de, author and philoso- 
pher, born near Bordeaux, France, Jan. 18, 
1689; died in Paris, Feb. 10, 1755. He descended 
from a distinguished family of Guienne and se- 
cured a careful training in literature, philoso- 
phy, and jurisprudence. In 1714 he became 
councilor of the Bordeaux parliament and two 
years later was made its president. He pos- 
sessed a natural love for science, but selected 
literature as a special pursuit. In 1721 he pub- 
lished one of the great works that made him 
famous, entitled “Parisian Letters.” This pro- 
duction is designed to represent the views of 
two distinguished visitors at Paris and is a 
satire on the society and practices of the French. 
Shortly after he spent a number of years trav- 
éling in foreign countries to study the institu- 
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tions and political life of his time, and in 1728 
was admitted to the French Academy. His 
great work, entitled “The Spirit of Laws,” em- 
bodies the research and labor of twenty years. 
The third of the three celebrated works upon 
which his reputation is based chiefly is a publi- 
cation that appeared in 1734, entitled “Thought 
Upon the Causes of the Greatness of the Ro- 
mans, and Their Decay.” 

MONTESSORI METHOD, a system of 
primary education introduced at Rome, Italy, by 
Maria Montessori about 1898. It differs from 
the kindergarten method mainly in that it aims 
at the individual development rather than the 
collective plan of teaching, The teacher is a 
directress rather than an instructor and the aim 
is to observe and guide rather than to teach. 
Much has been said of this system by Canadian 
and American educators and in general they re- 
gard it less adaptable to our schools than the 
systems of Froebel and Pestalozzi, as these sys- 
tems have been modified by recent experience. 

MONTEVERDE (mon-ti-vér’da), Claudio, 
composer, born at Cremona, Italy, in 1567; died 
in 1643. He is classed among the earliest com- 
posers of Italy, and is celebrated especially for 
his gifts in the composition of dramatic music. 
Besides producing many operas, he did much to 
reform instrumentation, of which he is some- 
times called the originator. Only a limited 
number of his productions are extant. 

MONTEVIDEO (mén-té-vid’é-6), a city of 
South America, capital of Uruguay, on the north 
shore of the estuary of the La Plata, 108 miles 
The site is on a small 
peninsula. It has a fine climate and an excel- 
lent and well-sheltered harbor. It is a railroad 
center. The streets are platted to cross each 
other at right angles. They are improved by 
many modern facilities and as a whole the city 
is one of the best built and most modern in 
South America. Originally the harbor had an 
average depth of seventeen feet, but extensive 
improvements have been made by excavations 
and the construction of dry docks and wharves. 
The export and import trade is very important, 
since its location is at the most convenient point 
for river navigation on the Uruguay and Parana 
rivers. Among the manufactures are cotton 
and woolen goods, machinery, hardware, uten- 
sils, furniture, lumber products, and clothing. 
Steamboat communication is maintained with all 
the leading countries of the world. 

Montevideo is generally well built of brick 
and stone. The chief buildings include the na- 
tional capitol, the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, the university, the customhouse, the 
post office, the public library, the national muse- 
um, a normal school, and the central railway 
station. It has systems of waterworks, sani- 
tary sewerage, gas and electric lighting, and 
electric street railways. The inhabitants in- 
clude a large number of French, Spanish, and 
Italians. Fully one-third of the people are of 
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these three races. Montevideo was founded in 
1717. It was made the capital of Uruguay in 
1828. Population, 1916, 394,645. 

MONTEZUMA (m6n-té-z60’ma), the name 
of two emperors of Mexico. Montezuma I. 
ascended the throne about 1437 and soon en- 
larged his dominion by defeating the King of 
Chalco and annexing his territory. He is re- 
garded the most able Mexican emperor, since 
he demonstrated much ability in adding consec- 
utive annexations and in making the posses- 
sions of the Montezumas the most extensive in 
the region that now comprises Mexico. His 
death occurred in 1471. Montezuma II. was 
the last Aztec emperor of Mexico. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1502 and became noted 
for his interest in encouraging architecture and 
industrial arts. It was during his reign that the 
famous palaces of Mexico were constructed. 
Within his time the Mexican frontier was 
pushed forward to include all the territory as 
far south as Honduras and Nicaragua. His 
court was one of much wealth and magnificence. 
In his reign the capital was improved by the 
building of aqueducts and thoroughfares. When 
the Spanish under Cortez landed on Mexican 
soil, in 1518, he recognized that they were su- 
perior in military skill and offered to make 
peace with them by turning over his treasures. 
After he had been imprisoned by the Span- 
iards, repeated indignities were heaped upon 
him, and his death resulted from a wound re- 
ceived accidentally on June 30, 1520. Charles 
V. made his eldest son Count of Montezuma. 
Some of his descendants adopted the Christian 
religion and a number held high official posi- 
tions, particularly Don Marsilio de Teruel. 
However, he was afterward banished from 
Spain and later from Mexico on account of his 
liberal political views. 

MONTFORT (mont’fért), Simon de, Earl 
of Leicester, noted character in early English 
history, born in France in the early part of the 
13th century; slain in battle, Aug. 4, 1265. He 
descended from a noble French family, but in 
1230 came to England, where he entered the 
service of Henry III. On Jan. 7, 1238, he pri- 
vately married the sister of the king, widow of 
the Earl of Pembroke. This marriage contract 
caused opposition among the barons and impli- 
cated the court in a controversy for the reason 
that Eleanor, the newly wedded wife, had taken 
the vow to be a nun. However, Montfort ob- 
tained the papal sanction to the marriage and 
in 1240 went on a crusade to the Holy Land. 
In 1258 the barons and others moved to banish 
the foreigners from the court of Henry III., 
partly because of jealousy, but chiefly on ac- 
count of a famine that had been occasioned by 
poor crops. This movement was headed by 
Montfort. The Parliament met at Oxford, 
where the so-called Provisions of Oxford were 
enacted, by whose terms the foreigners were 
required to surrender many of their estates and 
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castles, Montfort himself losing Odiham and 
Kenilworth. The king repudiated the Provi- 
sions in 1261, but later agreed that Louis XI. of 
France should arbitrate the question, and that 
sovereign by the Mise of Amiens gave a deci- 
sion favorable to the king. Montfort and the 
barons refused to submit without an armed con- 
test. A battle followed on May 14, 1264, in 
which the king was not only defeated, but taken 
prisoner. Shortly after a Parliament of bish- 
ops, barons, and abbots was called to adjust 
the difficulties. The representation in that body 
was based upon certain towns and districts. 
Montfort and the people insisted upon a consti- 
tution in which representative government 
should be recognized. This Parliament was the 
beginning of the movements that led to a con- 
stitutional monarchy in England. The constitu- 
tion formed at that time was accepted by the 
king on Feb. 14, 1265, but the barons were not 
satisfied. They immediately revolted. Montfort 
vigorously defended the constitution and was 
slain in battle at Evesham, Aug. 4, 1265. His 
memory has been perpetuated because of his 
devotion to representative government. He has 
been celebrated in song and poetry as Saint 
Simon, 

MONTGOLFIER (modnt-g6l’fi-ér), the 
family name of two brothers who are distin- 
guished as inventors of the balloon. Joseph Mich- 
el Montgolfier was born at Vidalon-les-Annonay, 
France, in 1740, and died in 1810. Jacques 
Etienne Montgolfier was born at the same place 
in 1745, and died in 1799. They descended from 
a celebrated paper maker and became engaged 
in the industry of manufacturing paper. The 
two took a joint interest in studying the inven- 
tion of a balloon that was to be inflated by 
rarefied air, and in 1782 made the first success- 
ful ascent on record with such a machine. Both 
secured distinguished honors and were admitted 
as members to the French Academy. Joseph 
was the inventor of the calorimeter, the hy- 
draulic screw, and several other useful appli- 
ances. 

MONTGOMERY (mont-giim’ér-i), the cap- 
ital of Alabama, and the county seat of Mont- 
gomery County, on the Alabama River, 180 
miles northeast. of Mobile. It is on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, the Central of Georgia, the 
Mobile and Ohio, the Western of Alabama, the 
Seaboard Air Line, and the Atlantic Coast Line 
railroads. The surrounding country has valu- 
able deposits of iron and coal and produces 
large quantities of cotton, cereals, and stock. 
Steamboats ascend the Alabama River to Mont- 
gomery. The streets are regularly platted and 
improved by brick, stone, and asphalt pave- 
ments. It has an extensive system of electric 
street railways and is important as a market 
for cotton and farm produce. Among the man- 
ufactures are tobacco products, spirituous 
liquors, confectionery, soap, oil, machinery, 
earthenware, vehicles, and utensils. 
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Montgomery is well built and has many large 
business blocks. The noteworthy buildings in- 
clude the State capitol, the county courthouse, 
the Masonic Temple, the Carnegie Library, the 
city hall, the State normal school, the La Grange 
Academy, the Federal building, the Estelle Hall, 
and the Montgomery Industrial School for 
Girls. A fine Confederate monument is located 
in the grounds of the capitol. Many fine 
churches, hospitals, and public schools are main- 
tained. The State library contains a large col- 
lection of books. Montgomery was founded in 
1817, when it was known as New Philadelphia, 
and the present name was adopted in 1819. It 
was incorporated in 1837. The capital was re- 
moved here from Tuscaloosa in 1847. It was 
occupied by the Union army in 1865. Popula- 
tion, 1900, 30,846; in 1910, 38,136. 

MONTGOMERY, Richard, American gen- 
eral, born near Raphoe, Ireland, Dec. 2, 1736; 
died at Quebec, Canada, Dec. 31, 1775. He 
graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, and soon 
after entered the army. He came to America 
as a colonial soldier, was with General Wolfe 
at the siege of Louisburg in 1758, and in 1762 
took part in the expedition against Martinique 
and Havana. In 1773 he settled in New York 
City, where he married the daughter of Robert 
R. Livingston, and in 1775 became a brigadier 
general in the continental army. While serving 
in Canada, he captured Saint Johns and Mont- 
real, and shortly after was promoted to the rank 
of major general. In the latter part of 1775 
he joined the army under Gen. Benedict Arnold, 
and on Dec. 31 an effort was made to capture 
Quebec by an assault. The enterprise failed, 
400 Americans being captured. Arnold was 
wounded and Montgomery was killed in the en- 
gagement. The remains of Montgomery were 
buried at Quebec, but later Congress authorized 
their removal and the erection of a monument, 
which stands in front of Saint Paul’s church, 
New York City. 

MONTH, a period of time, originally equal 
to the interval between two new moons. This 
division of time afterward came to be called a 
lunar, or synodical, month and is equal on the 
average to 29 d. 12 hr. 44 min. 2.9 sec. The 
sidereal month is the interval occurring between 
two successive conjunctions’ of the moon with 
a particular fixed star. Its average length is 27 
d. 7 hr. 43 min. 11.5 sec. The anomalistic month 
indicates a revolution of the moon from perigee 
to perigee, having an average length of 27 d. 13 
hr. 18 min. 37.4 sec. The solar month is one of 
the twelve parts into which a solar year is di- 
vided, equaling 30 d. 10 hr. 29 min. 5 sec. The 
calendar month is fixed distinctly by law for 
ordinary purposes. Calculations of time by 
months have come down to us from remote an- 
tiquity, the lunar month being used mostly by 
the ancients. This form of calculation is still 
used extensively, notably by the Mohammedans 
and many other classes of Asia and Africa. The 
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calendar months recognized by Europeans and 
now generally used by civilized nations were 
named by the Romans from various heroes and 








statesman. The following is a complete list: 
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May, te. 3 a 2 oe DESIR ccc becéavies *®espeepeeeeeeetae 31 
June o's 0:06 | PUNO coceesd6 T ATA AT 30 
July assas sata JORE CACKA. spasa sivdseccat 234 
PISO NA APEN ATION Godt sch E cacal ar elves 31 
September.........|Septem, meaning seventh......| 30 
October............|/Oct, meaning eighth...........| 31 
November.........| Novem, meaning ninth.........} 30 
December ......... em, meaning tenth......... 31 


It will be noticed from the above that Sep- 
tember was originally the seventh month, Octo- 
ber the eighth, November the ninth, and De- 
cember the tenth. To aid in remembering the 
number of days in each month, the following 
rhymes were made in 1606, which have been 
employed quite largely in text-books: 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November. 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

But February twenty-eight alone, 
Except in leap-year once in four, 
When February has one day more. 


MONTICELLO (mon-té-sél’ld), the name 
of the residence and estate of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, third President of the United States, lo- 
cated about three miles southeast of Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Jefferson personally designed the man- 
sion, which was first occupied as a residence in 
1770, though it was not fully completed until 
later. It occupies an eminence overlooking 
Charlottesville and the surrounding country, and 
was the home of Jefferson and his family for 56 
years. After his death it passed out of the 
ownership of the family. Jefferson, his wife, 
and two daughters were buried on the estate. 

MONTLUCON (mo6n-lii-s6n’), a city of 
France, capital of an arrondissement in the de- 
partment of Allier, 45 miles northwest of Cler- 
mont Ferrand. It is located on the Cher River, 
has railway facilities, and is important as a 
commercial and manufacturing center. The 
streets are well improved and traversed by elec- 
tric railways, and many of the buildings are 
modern and substantial. The manufactures in- 
clude ironware, glass, clothing, chemicals, and 
machinery. Grain and fruit are grown in the 
vicinity. Population, 1916, 36,502. 

MONTMORENCY (mont-mé-rén’si), 
Anne, Duke of, eminent general, born at Chan- 
tilly, France, March 15, 1492; died Nov. 12, 
1567. He descended from one of the oldest 
and most noted noble families of France, was 
named Anne from his godmother, Anne of Brit- 
tany, and was the first member of the family 
to attain the ducal title. At the Battle of 
Melegnano, in 1515, he first showed distin- 
guished ability, was captured with Francis I. in 
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1525 at the Battle of Pavia, and for eminent 
valor became constable of France in 1538. In 
1541 he was banished from court on account of 
being suspected of favoring the dauphin, and 
spent ten years on his estate, but with the as- 
cension of Henry II. he was again reinstated 
in his former positions of honor. He com- 
manded the French army against Philip IL. of 
Spain in 1557 at Saint Quentin, where he was 
defeated and imprisoned. The peace of 1559 
restored him to freedom. Shortly after he 
joined the Duke of Guise in opposition to the 
regency of Catharine de’ Medici. At that time 
he formed the famous triumvirate against the 
Huguenots and Condé, and was made prisoner 
by the Huguenots at the Battle of the Dreux in 
1562. The following year he succeeded in ex- 
pelling the English from Havre. In 1567 he 
gained a decisive victory over the Huguenots at 
Saint Denis, but the day following his death oc- 
curred from a wound received in battle. 
MONTMORENCY, Falls of, a famous 
series of falls on the Montmorency River, a 
small stream of Canada, which rises in Snow 
Lake and flows into the Saint Lawrence eight 
miles below Quebec. The falls have a width of 
about 50 feet, and the main descent of water is 
over a precipice 265 feet high. The region is 
remarkable for its natural scenery and is a fa- 
vorite summer resort. In the winter time the 
falls are increased in grandeur by vast ice 
formations, which are often 200 feet in height. 
MONTPELIER (moént-pé'li-ér), the capital 
of Vermont, county seat of Washington Coun- 
ty, on the Winooski River, forty miles south- 
east of Burlington. It is on the Central of Ver- 
mont, the Montpelier and Wells, and other rail- 
roads. It has a beautiful site, is surrounded by 
a farming and dairying country, and has a large 
trade in produce and merchandise. Among the 
noteworthy buildings are the State capitol, the 
county courthouse, the public library, the Mont- 
pelier Seminary, the Wood Art Gallery, the 
Heaton Hospital, and many fine schools and 
churches. The city has a fine park, pavements, 
public lighting, and systems of sewerage and 
waterworks. The manufactures include furni- 
ture, flour, leather, machinery, lumber products, 
earthenware, and vehicles. A fine statue of 
Ethan Allen adorns the portico of .the State 
house. Montpelier was settled ir 1787 and be- 
came the capital in 1805. Population, 1910, 7,856. 
MONTPELLIER (m6n-p4-lya’), a city in 
France, capital of the department ot Hérault, 
located a few miles north of the Gulf of Lions. 
It is built beautifully, has a large commercial 
trade, and is well connected by railroads with 
the trade centers of southern France and the 
coast. The manufactures include chemicals, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, perfumes, spirituous 
liquors, soap, leather, oil, and machinery. 
Among the principal buildings are the public 
library, the cathedral, the university, the com- 
mercial exchange, and the central railway sta- 
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tion. The city was founded at an early date in 
European history. It is the seat of a medical 
school established by Arab physicians in the 
12th century and a botanical garden which dates 
from the time of Henry VI. Montpellier was 
a center of Huguenot influence during the re- 
ligious wars and on Oct. 20, 1622, the Edict of 
Montpellier confirmed the Edict of Nantes by 
granting religious freedom to the Protestants. 
Population, 1916, 87,114. 

MONTREAL (mont-ré-al’), the largest and 
most important city of Canada, in the Province 
of Quebec, 180 miles southwest of Quebec, on 
an island formed by the mouths of the Ottawa, 
which flows into the Saint Lawrence at this 
place. It is so named from Mount Royal, Mont 
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Réal, a prominent elevation near the city, which 
is utilized as a public park. The city is. on the 
southeastern side of Montreal Island and on the 
Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk, and other 
railroads. It has a fine harbor and extensive 
wharves and is accessible by canals that permit 
the passage of the larger vessels to convenient 
points within the city. Steamboat connections 
are maintained with the principal cities of the 
Great Lakes and ocean liners ply regularly be- 
tween its harbor and many foreign ports. Be- 
ing located at the junction of many railways 
and at the termini of the inland and ocean navi- 
gation, it has commercial advantages which are 
rarely excelled. 

The site of the city is a low tract of lana, 
with a width of about two miles, but it rises 
gradually toward Mount Royal, which is 900 
feet above sea level. The business portion is 
mainly on level ground, where some of the 
streets are irregular and narrow, but the resi- 
dential portion is on a higher tract toward 
Mount Royal, giving that part a very beautiful 
appearance. Saint Lawrence Street divides the 
French from the English section, the former 
lying toward the east. McGill, Saint James, 
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CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, MONTREAL 


Facing the Place d'Armes ts the great edifice of Notre Dame, which is one of the largest 
churches in America, seating 10,000 worshipers. To the right, as one faces the church, ts 
the oldest building of Montreal, the Seminary of St. Sulpice, erected 1684. From the tower of 
Notre Dame, 227 feet high, can be seen a fine view of the entire city and its rural suburbs 
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Notre Dame, Saint Paul, Bleury, Saint Cath- 
erine ‘and Saint Lawrence are the principal 
business streets and are lined with many mod- 
ern and substantial structures, the buildings be- 
ing chiefly of gray limestone quarried in the 
vicinity. It has an extensive export and im- 
port trade, the latter being somewhat the larger. 
Among the chief imports are tea and sugar, 
raw cotton, woolen and silk goods, iron and 
hardware, and chemicals. The exports include 
grain, flour, lumber, boots and shoes, musical 
instruments, locomotives, and machinery. It 
has manufactures of flour and grist, furniture, 
brass and iron products, clothing, machinery, 
and spirituous liquors. Many of the streets are 
paved with granite and asphalt and are trav- 
ersed by electrical railways that reach the prin- 
cipal parts of the city and many interurban 
points. Waterworks, sewerage, electric and gas 
lighting, and telephones are among the public 
utilities. 
The city is beautified by many public squares 
and parks, including Logan, Viger Gardens, and 
Mount Royal parks. In Victoria Square is a 
fountain and a statue of Queen Victoria. The 
Church of Notre Dame is a fine structure, in 
fact one of the largest cathedrals in America, 
having ample accommodations for 10,000 peo- 
ple. The Cathedral of Saint James, commonly 
known as Saint Peter's, is modeled after Saint 
Peter’s at Rome. Other buildings of note in- 
clude the city hall, the courthouse, the custom- 
house, the Saint James’ Methodist Church, the 
Jesuit Church, and the Seminary of Saint Sul- 
pice, the oldest building in the city. Montreal is 
noted as an educational center, having many in- 
stitutions of higher learning and numerous ed- 
ucational and scientific associations. The for- 
mer include McGill University, with which are 
connected an observatory and a natural mu- 
secum; the French College de Montreal; and the 
Roman Catholic Laval University. It is the 
seat of many professional and benevolent insti- 


. . tutions, including schools of medicine and sur- 


gery, hospitals for the blind and feeble-minded, 
and institutions for orphans and adult invalids. 
As a center of publishing and printing it takes 
high rank. It has an extensive public and many 
institutional libraries. 

The site of the city was occupied originally by 
an Algonquin village called Hochelaga. Cham- 
plain visited the place in 1603, but at that time 
the native village was in a state of ruin as the 
result of a battle between the Iroquois and 
Hurons. In 1642 the French founded the pres- 
ent city under the name of Ville Marie de 
Montreal, but it was captured by the British 
under General Amherst in 1760. The colonial 
troops captured it in the Revolutionary War, 
but they were dispossessed in 1777. The seat 
ot government of Lower Canada was located 
at Montreal from 1844 until 1849, when it was 
removed to Quebec. A great fire destroyed four 


acres of the business section in 1901, but it was 
116 
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rebuilt rapidly and on a more substantial scale. 
About half of the inhabitants are French, the 
remainder being chiefly of English, Irish, and 
Scotch descent. Population, 1911, 466,197. 

MONTREAL, an island of Canada, in Que 
bec, formed at the junction of the Ottawa with 
the Saint Lawrence River. The length is 30 
miles; greatest breadth, 10 miles; and area, 197 
square miles. The soil is fertile and productive 
and a large portion of it is utilized in orchards 
and gardens. Much of the surface is level, but 
Mount Royal, at Montreal, rises to a height of 
900 feet above the sea. Montreal, the largest 
city im Canada, is located on the island. 

MONTROSE (moént-réz’), James Graham, 
soldier, born on the family estate of Montrose, 
Scotland, in 1612; died May 21, 1650. He stud- 
ied at the University of Saint Andrews and sub- 
sequentiy traveled in France and Italy. In 1637 
he joined the Covenanters in their movement 
against Charles I., but he was won over to the 
side of the king in 1639, and soon after was 
created first Marquis of Montrose. He invaded 
Scotland with an army of Highlanders and 
Irish mercenaries, in 1644, and soon captured 
Dundee and Edinburgh, but the following year 
was defeated by David Leslie at Philiphaugh. 
In 1849 he invaded Scotland a second time, but 
met defeat at Invercarron the following year, 
when he was captured and hanged by his ene- 
mies. 

MONTS, Pierre du Gast. See De Monts. 

MONTSERRAT (m6nt-sér-rat’), an island 
of the West Indies, one of the Leeward group, 
34 miles northwest of Guadeloupe. The area 
is 32 square miles. The surface is mountain- 
ous, but it produces coffee, sugar, cacao, limes, 
and tropical fruits. Earthquakes are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and hurricanes are quite com- 
mon, the latest of importance occurring in 1899, 
when three-fourths of the inhabitants were 
forced to depend upon the government for food. 
Plymouth is the capital and principal town. It 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493, The Brit- 
ish established a settlement on the island in 
1632. It is governed as a part of the British 
colony of the Leeward Islands. Population, 
1916, 12,451. 

MONTT (médnt), Manuel, statesman, born 
at Petoeia, Chile, Sept. 5, 1809; died in Santi- 
ago, March 13, 1881. He graduated at the Na- 
tional Chilean Institute, was engaged there as 
professor, and became president of the congress 
in 1841. In 1851 he was elected by the con- 
servatives as president of Chile, in which office 
he served ten years. During that time he sup- 
pressed several rebellions, effected educational 
and political reforms, and encouraged internal 
improvements. He was succeeded by President 
Perez. After retiring from the presidency, he 
held the office of president of the supreme court 
until his death. His son, Jorge Montt, is known 
as an eminent sailor and statesman of Chile. 
He was born at Santiago in 1847, attained to 
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eminence as a seaman, and on Nov. 6, 1891, be- 
came president of Chile. His administration 
was one of peace and prosperity. 

MOODY (moo'di), Dwight Lyman, evan- 
gelist, born in East Northfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 
1837; died there Dec. 22, 1899. In his early 
youth he was employed as a farm hand, later 
became a salesman in Boston, and at the age of 
eighteen was converted to the Christian faith. 
In 1856 he settled at Chicago, where he en- 
gaged as salesman and affiliated with the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, in which he or- 
ganized a Sunday school class. During the Civil 
War he did missionary work among the soldiers 
that recruited at Chicago and later among the 
sick and wounded at Shiloh, Murfreesboro, and 
Richmond. In 41865 he became president of the 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. This association con- 
structed a large mission hall for him as a place 
to hold revival meetings, but it burnt in 1871, 
and, after the great fire, he erected on the same 
site a building costing $70,000. 

Ira D. Sankey, a celebrated evangelistic sing- 
er, aided him materially in attaining successful 
results in the home mission field. They visited 
England in 1870 and 1883, where they held ser- 
vices that resulted in great religious awaken- 
ings. Among the various institutions estab- 
lished by him are the Northfeld Seminary for 
Girls, the Mount Hermon School for Boys, the 
Farwell Hall, and the School for Bible Stud 
at Northfield. Most of these institutions and 
others were established by funds collected as 
donations and from the proceeds of the sale of 
“Gospel Hymns,” a work published by him and 
Sankey. In the Spanish-American War of 1898 
he did effective work among the soldiers lo- 
cated in the southern states. Moody was not a 
trained theologian, but his teachings accorded 
with those of the orthodox church and his meet- 
ings were always on a union basis. It was his 
design to inspire men with faith and love by 
expressing in the plainest of English his fa- 
vorite theme in relation to the love of God. It 
is doubtful whether any man of modern times 
did more than he to promote careful Bible 
study. Among his writings are “The Way of 
the Word,” “The Second Coming of Christ,” 
“The Way of God and How to Find It,” and 
many volumes of sermons. 

MOODY, William Henry, public man, born 
in Newbury, Mass., Dec. 23, 1853. He gradu- 
ated at Phillips Academy, Andover, and Har- 
vard University, and subsequently studied law. 
In 1878 he was admitted to the bar and began a 
successful practice in Haverhill, Mass. He was 
elected attorney for the eastern district of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1890, serving until 1895, when he 
was elected to Congress as successor to General 
Cogswell. On the floor of the House he gained 
a reputation by his leadership and knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure, was a member of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and was men- 
tioned as a possible successor to Thomas B. 
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Reed as speaker. In 1902 he was made Secre- 
tary of the Navy in the Cabinet of President 
Roosevelt, as successor to John D. Long, and 
in 1907 was appointed a justice of the Supreme 
Court. He died July 2, 1917. 

MOON, the satellite of the earth, classed as 
one of the secondary planets. It revolves around 
the earth in an almost circular orbit once each 
sidereal month, at a mean distance of 238,818 
miles. The least distance from the earth is 
stated generally at 221,593 miles and the great- 
est distance is 252,948 miles. So far as known 
the moon has an equal diameter in all directions, 
it being calculated by trigonometry at 2,160 miles. 
The surface area is about one-fourteenth that 
of our planet, or four and a half times that of 
the United States. The bulk of the moon is 
one-forty-ninth that of the earth, the mass is 
about one-eighty-first, and the mean density is 
about one-half. It would require fifty globes 
the size of the moon to equal the earth. A 
body weighing one pound on the surface of the 
earth would, if placed on the moon’s surface, 
weigh about 2.65 ounces. All its light is re- 
ceived from the sun, hence moonlight is sunlight 
reflected from its surface. Owing to its bright- 
ness when lighted by the sun, it appears larger 
than it really is. 

Since the moon turns once on its axis while 
going once around the earth, the lunar day is 
egual to twenty-nine and a half of our days, 
and the same side is always turned toward the 
earth. As it revolves round the earth it exhibits 
phases, these depending upon the extent of the 
illuminated portions that may be seen from the 
earth. Full 
moon occurs 
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sun; and first 
quarter when 
only one-half of the illuminated portion is again 
visible. The moon is said to wane from full 
moon to new moon, and during the other half of 
its course it is said to wax. Eclipses of the 
moon and sun are due to the relative positions 
of the three heavenly bodies. An eclipse of the 
moon occurs when that body is obscured either 
wholly or in part by the shadow of the earth; 
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and an eclipse of the sun takes place when the 
moon occupies a position between that body and 
the earth, the former phenomenon being possible 
only at or near full moon and the latter only at 
new moon. The sidereal period of the moon, 
that is, a complete revolution round the earth, 
is completed in 27 d. 7 hr. 43 min. 11.46 
sec.; but the lunar month is longer than the 
sidereal by 2 d. 5 hr. 51.41 sec., owing to the 
advance made by the earth in its orbit between 
two successive conjunctions of the moon. 

The closest telescopic examination has re- 
vealed no traces of organic life. It appears to 
have no clouds, no water from which they may 
be formed, and no atmosphere to support them. 
The exposure to the sun’s rays and an absence 
of light and heat on the opposite side give rise 
to great extremes of heat and cold. Being 
nearer the earth than all other bodies of consid- 
erable size, the surface of the moon has been 
examined carefully by powerful telescopes, and 
every portion of its surface has been mapped 
and named by astronomers. Most of the sur- 
face visible to us is constituted of mountain 
chains, valleys, and extensive craters. Johan- 
nes Hevelius (1611-1687), of Dantzic, prepared 
the first lunar map, in 1647, and since then 
many photographs and maps have been made. 
Many of the mountain ranges are connected by 
chains running across valleys, but there are some 
isolated mountain peaks and a number of small 
clusters or groups of elevations. Some of the 
craters are from ten to twenty-five miles in 
diameter, and in many localities are crevices and 
cracks that appear to have been formed by vol- 
canic action. It is thought that there are forty 
mountain peaks of the moon higher than Mont 
Blane. The Leibnitz Mountains are regarded 
the highest, having elevations from 30,000 to 
36,000 feet above the general surface, the whole 
system greatly exceeding in height any of the 
terrestrial peaks. The absence of an atmosphere 
tends to sharply define all objects on the surface, 
thus making it possible to measure with consid- 
erable accuracy the heights of mountains, their 
extent, the depth of numerous craters, their 
diameter, and many of the lunar landscapes. 

The names applied to the different mountains, 
craters, and plains are those of celebrated as- 
tronomers and writers. Copernicus is the name 
of a crater which has a diameter of fifty miles 
and Eratosthenes is the name applied to one of 
the most celebrated mountains, having a height 
of nearly 16,000 feet. Anciently the moon was 
the subject of many superstitions. The time of 
planting cereals, beginning buildings, killing ani- 
mals, pruning trees, gathering the harvest, and 
even forms of worship were determined by the 
moon’s phases. However, as education spread it 
became apparent that all these, as well as pre- 
dictions of the weather and other phenomena 
on account of the influence of the moon, are rel- 
ics of ancient superstitions. Writers generally 
agree that it would take 600,000 full moons to 
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equal in brilliancy the light of the sun, and that, 
if it has any influence on the weather, it is a 
slight tendency to produce clear nights at full 
moon. The most powerful telescopes now con- 
structed are capable of bringing the surface of 
the moon within forty miles of the eye, which 
makes it apparent that a relatively close exami- 
nation of its geography is quite possible. 

MOONSTONE. See Felspar. 

MOORE (moor), George, novelist and 
dramatist, born in Ireland in 1853. He studied 
in London and France and began his literary 
career by contributing to magazines, among 
them the London Hawk, for which he wrote ar- 
ticles under the title “Notes and Sensations.” 
In 1877 he published his first volume of verse, 
entitled “Flowers of Parnassus,” and later issued 
a volume under the title “Pagan Poems.” How- 
ever, he published but few verses aside from 
those contained in these two books and, instead, 
gave his time persistently to the critical study 
and active support of the revival of the Irish 
language. He is one of the founders of the 
Irish Literary Theater at Dublin and published 
the “Bending of the Bough,” in which he gives 
support to the movement for the revival of the 
Celtic language and literature. He followed 
rather the French school than the English, and 
characterized the latter as given up to manner 
and social customs instead of being devoted to 
higher moral ideas. Among his publications are 
“Esther Waters,” “Confessions of a Young 
Man,” “Modern Painting,” “Impressions and 
Opinions,” “Spring Days,” “Strike at Arling- 
ford,” “A Modern Lover,” “The Celibates,” and 
“The Untilled Field.” 

MOORE, Sir John, general, born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Nov. 13, 1761; died Jan. 16, 1809. 
He was the son of a Scottish physician, entered 
the army in 1776 for service in Corsica, and 
later was transferred successively to the West 
Indies, Ireland, and Holland. In 1801 he ac- 
companied the army to Egypt, where he served 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie and was severely 
wounded, receiving for his gallantry the Order 
of the Bath. In 1808 he proceeded with an army 
of 11,000 men to assist the King of Sweden 
against the allied forces of Russia and France, 
and in the latter part of that year operated with 
a large army in Portugal and Spain against Na- 
poleon. He concentrated his forces, which then 
consisted of 25,000 men, at Salamanca, but was 
soon compelled to retreat, for the reason that 
Napoleon had begun to move an army of 70,000 
against him. Accordingly he proceeded through 
the mountain regions during a season of the year 
when storms made passage almost impossible, 
but safely reached Corunna. While there the 
French under General Soult made an attack 
upon him, but they were repulsed successfully 
However, General Moore was wounded while in 
action and died immediately after victory at- 
tended his efforts. He was knighted in 1805. 

MOORE, Thomas, noted poet, born in Dub- 
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lin, Ireland, May 28, 1779; died Feb. 25, 1852. 
He was the son of a tradesman, studied in a 
grammar school, and graduated from Dublin 
University. In 1799 he entered Middle Temple, 
London, to undertake the study of law, and 
while there became prominently connected with 
a high class of society, a circumstance due to 
his musical talent. His first literary work was 
a translation of the “Odes of Anacreon,” that 
appeared in 1800, and soon after followed the 
“Poetical Works of the Late Thomas Little.” 
Through the influence of Lord Moira he secured 
the position of registrar of admiralty court at 
Bermuda, in 1803, an office he immediately ac- 
cepted. Soon after he appointed a deputy to 
discharge the duties of that office and entered 
upon an extensive tour of the United States and 
Canada, and on returning to England he pub- 
lished his “Odes and Epistles,’ in 1806. Later 
he produced his celebrated “Irish Melodies,” a 
work upon which his reputation is founded, 
though it was not entirely completed until 1834. 
This production netted him an annual income 
of $2,000, his “Lalla Rookh” brought him $15,000, 
and his “Life of Byron” yielded nearly $25,000. 
However, his deputy in the Bermudas embezzled 
$30,000 of government funds and, to escape ar- 
rest for debts, he made his home for a time in 
Italy. 

In 1822 he returned to England and settled at 
Sloperton Cottage, in Wiltshire, where he resid- 
ed the last thirty years of his life. Thomas 
Moore numbered among his warmest friends 
some of the most eminent literary men of his 
time, among them Jeffries and Byron. A pen- 
sion of $1,500 was granted him in 1835. Among 
his works not named above are “The Fudge 
Family in Paris,” “Loves of the Angels,” “Life 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” “Life of Sheridan,” 
“The Veiled Prophet,” “Light of the Harem,” 
“Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a 
Religion,” and “History of Ireland.” Both the 
poetry and prose of Moore aré clear, concise, 
and appropriate in language, and in many in- 
stances they reach a high degree of tenderness 
and majesty of vigor. Some of them have been 
widely translated. They are still popular in 
Europe and America. 

MOORS, a race of people originating from 
the Mauri, the inhabitants of ancient Mauritania, 
who are thought by some writers to be the direct 
descendants from a class of Berbers known as 
the Amazirgh. Their language is Arabic and 
their religion is Mohammedan. At present they 
inhabit Morocco and the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean. In Spanish history the term 
Moor is used interchangeably with Arab and 
Saracen, since Mohammedan peoples from North 
Africa conquered the Visigoths in that country 
in 711 and governed the region until 1492. Later 
the Moorish forces invaded France, but they 
were defeated at Tours in 732 by Charles Martel. 
Moorish culture, industry, art, science, and cus- 
toms prevailed in Spain for centuries, making 
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that portion of Europe the center of commercial 
and educational activity at the time the Dark 
Ages characterized other parts of Europe. 

At length the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon 
developed superior power under Christian influ- 
ences, and the Moorish possessions were lost 
successively until they controlled only the re- 
gion known as Granada. Their final downfall 
was effected in 1492 under Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, and the Moors either colonized regions of 
Africa, or submitted to the Spaniards by adopt- 
ing their customs and religion. However, re- 
volts occurred at various times, and finally Philip 
III. expelled the remaining Moors by a de- 
cree in 1610. Fully 3,500,000 Moriscos, as their 
descendants were called, left Spain between 
1492 and 1610, thus taking from that country the 
superior intellect and industry essential in main- 
taining its commercial, educational, and agricul- 
tural importance. This is assigned as the cause 
of the rapid decline in the importance of Spain, 
a condition from which that country has not yet 
fully recovered. The banished Moors estab- 
lished a foothold in the northern portions of 
Africa, where they founded the states of Bar- 
bary, and from their many cities and strong- 
holds conducted expeditions against the Span- 
iards and other nations of Europe for centuries. 

Many traces of Moorish industry and art still 
remain in Spain. The most prominent of their 
achievements is witnessed in the architecture 
still found in abundance in Granada and other 
parts of the Iberian peninsula in which they had 
possessions for some time. The Alhambra in 
Granada is the most notable and has an interior 
of great beauty and remarkable ingenuity, al- 
though its outer appearance is not particularly 
beautiful. Another structure of note is the 
Mosque of Cordova, which was founded in 786, 
but after the Moors were expelled from Spain 
it was converted into a cathedral. Many fine 
specimens of Moorish architecture are at Se- 
ville, notably the cathedral tower that was built 
in the latter part of the 12th century. See 
Alhambra. 

MOOSE, the largest quadruped of North 
America, being a deer of the genus Alces. The 
male is much larger than the female, measuring 
about six feet at the shoulders and weighing 
about half a ton. It has a large head and 
bears flat antlers of large size. Although both 
sexes bear antlers, they are larger in the male 
than in the female. The legs are long and well 
fitted to move swiftly, but the animal has a 
somewhat awkward gait, and the short neck 
makes it necessary to bend the front legs some- 
what while feeding on the ground. The gen- 
eral color is brown, but the legs are yellowish. 
In summer the animals live a solitary life, but 
in winter they are found in herds. These ani- 
mals are timid when in a wild state, but become 
savage and dangerous when at bay. The moose 
somewhat resembles the elk of the Old World, 
but writers regard it a distinct species. The 
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killing of moose is now restricted by law and in 
some states of the United States and a number 
of provinces of Canada it is prohibited. For- 
merly these animals ranged throughout the 
north central part of North America, but they 
are now scarce in the United States and are 
becoming limited to the northern section of 
Canada and Alaska. 

MOOSEHEAD LAKE (m60s’héd), the lar- 
gest body of water in the State of Maine, 
being thirty-five miles long and from two to 
thirteen miles wide. It is the source of the 
Kennebec River, receives the water from several 
adjacent lakes by the Moose River, and on its 
eastern shore are a number of prominent eleva- 
tions, of which Mount Kineo, height 4,125 fcet, 
is the most noted. Fine fish are abundant. A 
railway line along its southwestern shore has 
stimulated a material development of the re- 
gion. 

MOOSE JAW, a city of Saskatchewan, 45 
miles west of Regina, on the Canadian North- 
ern, the Canadian Pacific, and the Grand Trunk 
railroads. The surrounding country produces 
grain, coal, and live stock. It has machine 
shops, iron works, brick yards, breweries, flour 
mills, elevators, and stock yards. The features 
include the high school, city hall, courthouse 
and King George School. It has paving, sewer- 
age, electric lights and railways, and extensive 
trade. It was settled in 1882 and incorporated 
in 1903. Population, 1911, 13,824. 

MORAES BARROS (mé-rish’ bar’rds), 
Prudente José de, statesman, born in the state 
of -Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1845. In 1894 he was 
elected president of Brazil to succeed President 
Peixoto. 


MORAINE (mé-rin’), a term originated 
from the German word mur, meaning débris, 
and applied to the accumulation of stone and 
earth deposited by a glacier. In some places 
these deposits form high walls or embankments. 
They are called lateral moraines, when depos- 
ited along the margins of a glacier. Two or 
more glaciers flowing in the same ravine some- 
times unite or crowd together the inner lateral 
moraines, when they are known as medial mo- 
raines. Terminal moraines are those deposited 
at the lower extremities, owing to the melting 
of the glacial ice. 

MORALITY PLAYS. See Mysteries. 

MORAN (mé-rin’), Patrick Francis, cardi- 
nal, born at Leighlinbridge, Ireland, Sept. 16, 
1830; died Aug. 16, 1911. He was educated at 
the Irish college of Saint Agatha, Rome, and 
afterward became a professor and vice president 
of this institution. Later he was an instructor 
at the College of the Propaganda, Rome, and 
was made Bishop of Ossory in 1872, serving un- 
til 1884, when he was made Archbishop of Syd- 
ney, Australia, The following year he became a 
cardinal. His publications are very numerous. 
They include “Essays on the Origin of the 
Early Irish Church,” “Irish Saints in Great 
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Britain,” “History of the Catholic Archbishops 
of Dublin,” “Historical Sketches of the Perse- 
cutions Under Cromwell and the Puritans,” 
“History of the Catholic Church in Australasia,” 
and “The Priests and People of Ireland.” 

MORAN, Thomas, etcher and painter, born 
at Bolton, England, Jan. 12, 1837. He came to 
Philadelphia with his parents at an early age, 
where he was apprenticed to a wood engraver. 
Subsequently he studied in London, Paris, and 
Italy and made landscape painting a specialty. 
In 1871 he returned to the United States and 
painted a number of sketches now in the Cap- 
itol at Washington, entitled “The Grand Cañon 
of the Colorado” and “The Chasm of the Colo- 
rado,” for each of which he received $10,000. 
He was made a member of the National Acad- 
emy in 1884 and was elected to membership in 
several foreign societies. Among his later paint- 
ings are “The Track of the Storm,” “Cone- 
maugh in Autumn,” “New York from Com- 
munipaw,” “The Mountain of the Holy Cross,” 
“The Children of the Mountain,” and “Ponce 
de Leon in Florida.” 

MORAVIA (mé-ra’vi-a), a province and 
crown land of Austria-Hungary. It is bounded 
on the north by Bohemia and Silesia, east by 
Hungary and Silesia, south by Hungary and the 
duchy of Austria, and west by Bohemia. The 
boundaries are formed largely by mountain 
ranges. It has an area of 8,578 square miles 
and consists mainly of a high plateau. The 
larger part of the surface slopes toward the 
south and the drainage is wholly by tributaries 
of the Danube. Mining, manufacturing, and 
agriculture are important industries. The mines 
yield graphite, coal, iron, lead, and copper. Flax, 
rye, barley, potatoes, fruits, and sugar beets 
are the chief crops. Cattle, sheep, horses, and 
poultry are reared extensively. The manufac- 
tures consist of cotton and woolen goods, silk . 
and linen fabrics, wine, beet sugar, and ma- 
chinery. Moravia was a fief of Bohemia until 
1526, when it was made a crown land of Aus- 
tria. About seventy per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants are slavs and the remainder are Germans. 
Roman Catholicism is the religion of a ma- 
jority of the people. Brünn is the capital and 
chief city. Olmttz is a commercial and manu- 
facturing center. Population, 1910, 2,620,914. 

MORAVIAN BRETHREN, a religious sect 
founded by the immediate followers of John 
Huss in Bohemia. They are also called Herrn- 
huters, from the town of Herrnhut, built by 
them in Saxony, which has continued until the 
present time to be the principal seat of their 
influence and educational institutions. ‘hey 
are closely allied to the Lutheran Church, but 
differ from it in discipline and some minor 
points of religious doctrine. It is their aim to 
embrace simplicity in manners and earnest pi- 
ety, and to pursue the study and practice of re- 
ligion with great earnestness. As missionaries 
they have attained to much influence, having 
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stations in all the continents and many islands. 
Their schools are highly efficient institutions of 
learning, and are characterized by the devotion 
of their teachers and the high degree of moral- 
ity in culture. Numerically the principal ad- 
herents of the Moravian Church are in America, 
Germany, and England, the total number being 
estimated at 225,000. In the United States there 
are 125 churches, with 140 ministers and 24,968 
communicants. 

MORAY (mir’i), James Stuart, Earl of, 
born in Scotland about 1533; assassinated Jan. 
20, 1570. He was the son of James V. of Scot- 
land, became the leader of the Protestant party 
in 1556, and later was selected as prime minister 
for Mary, Queen of Scots. When the queen 
married Darnley, in 1565, he opposed that union 
with much vigor and even organized armed re- 
sistance to the royal party, but, after a signal 
defeat, was compelled to seek safety in England. 
In 1567 he returned to Scotland to become re- 
gent while Mary was a prisoner. Subsequently 
he was made a commissioner to guard the in- 
terests of the queen while she was in custody in 
England, and willingly agreed to testify against 
her in the complications that led to the murder 
of Darnley. His death resulted from a wound 
received from a shot fired by James Hamilton, 
who was thought to be acting in accord with 
the wishes of friends of the queen. 

MORAY FIRTH (mir’A), an inlet of the 
North Sea, extending into the northeastern part 
of Scotland. It is about forty miles long and 
sixteen miles wide and is noted for its fisheries. 
The Beuly River flows into it. Large steamers 
əscend as far as Inverness. 

MORDANTS (mor’dants), the name of cer- 
tain substances used in dyeing and calico print- 
ing. They serve to fix the colors that have no 
affinity for the fabrics. The term is applied in 
gilding to any sticky matter used to making 
gold leaf adhere. The mordants used common- 
ly include alum, ferric nitrate, ferrous acetate, 
stannic chloride, tannic acid, and potassium. 
The term fatty acids is applied to the salts of 
sodium or potassium dissolved in water. 

MORE, Hannah, author and philanthropist, 
born in Stapleton, near Bristol, England, Feb. 
2, 1745; died in Clifton, Sept. 7, 1833. She was 
the daughter of a village school teacher, under 
whose influence she acquired an early educa- 
tion, and soon developed much ability as a writ- 
er of verses. In 1773 she published a pastoral 
drama, entitled “The Search after Happiness,” 
and the following year completed a tragedy 
called “Regulus.” Her ability as a writer 
brought her into contact with Garrick, John- 
son, Reynolds, and Burke, but her life in Lon- 
don became distasteful to her and she accord- 
ingly setıled near Bristol. There she developed 
a taste for serious and practical compositions, 
many of which attained to much popularity. As 
a philanthropist she organized a number of 
schools, aided in founding charitable institu- 
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tions, and devoted $50,000 of her earnings to 
benevolent enterprises. Her writings embrace 
“The Fatal Secret,” “Sacred Dramas,” “The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’ and “Coelebs in 
Search of a Wife.” 

MORE, Sir Thomas, author and statesman, 
born in London, England, Feb. 7, 1478; be- 
He was the son of Sir 
John More, justice of the queen’s bench, and 
became a page in the house of Cardinal Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He entered Oxford 
in 1497, where he laid the foundation for an 
active literary and public career. Afterward he 
became a student of law, completing the course 
at Lincoln’s Inn. Even as a youth it was said 
of him, “There is but one wit in England, and 
that is young Thomas More.” His diligent 
study, both in and out of educational institu- 
tions, won for him a profound scholarship, and 
his earnest piety and good humor made him 
many friends. A diligent student of Latin and 
Greek, he was supported vigorously by progres- 
sive scholars when he championed the introduc- 
tion of the study of Greek into the universities 
of England. He had won the lasting friendship 
of Erasmus while at Oxford, and soon after com- 
pleting his educational studies was recognized as 
a leading scholar. With the accession of Herry 
VIII. to the throne, he was promoted rapidly. 
He became undersheriff of London, served in 
Parliament, and was made ambassador to Hol- 
land. In rapid succession he rose until he be- 
came Treasurer of the Exchequer, was made 
speaker of the House of Commons, and in 1529 
succeeded Wolsey as Lord Chancellor. Not 
only did Henry favor him politically, but he 
likewise showed a friendship for his society 
and paid him a number of visits at Chelsea. 
When Henry sought to divorce Catharine of 
Aragon, the two became estranged, and, when 
the monarch formed a marriage contract with 
Anne Boleyn, he refused to acknowledge its 
validity. 

The attack made by Henry upon papal su- 
premacy did not cause More to deviate from the 
dictates of his conscience, but he supported the 
established system of religion. His refusal to 
take the oath to acknowledge Henry as head of 
the church caused his imprisonment, and neither 
the eminence of his position nor his former in- 
timacy with the king saved him from execu- 
tion. He was accordingly committed to the 
Tower, tried for treason, and beheaded. Though 
imprisoned and endangered, his ready wit did 
not leave him, a fact nicely illustrated by his 
statement as he climbed the scaffold to bow be- 
neath the headman’s ax, when he said: “I pray 
you see me safely up, and for my coming down 
let me shift for myself.” The writings that 
made Sir Thomas More famous are “Life of 
Edward V.” and “Utopia.” The former is writ- 
ten in a most remarkable literary style and is 
regarded by many as the finest example of good 
English. The latter was written in Latin, but 
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has been translated by various writers. It is a 
romantic description of the ideal state of a re- 
public on an island, where the laws, political 
and social, are in strict accord with philosoph- 
ical perfection. 

MOREAU (mé-r6’), Jean Victor, eminent 
general, born at Marlaix, France, Aug. 11, 
1763; died at Laun, Bohemia, Sept. 2, 1813. He 
was the son of a noted jurist, studied Jaw at 
Rennes, and became an early advocate of the 
Revolution. In 1793 he displayed much tact in 
commanding a battalion of volunteers, and was 
accordingly dispatched the following year to 
command an expedition into Belgium and Hol- 
land. He became chief commander of the 
torces on the Rhine and Moselle in 1796, when 
he not only drove the Austrians to the Danube 
but threatened Vienna, and later secured con- 
trol of the countries on the Rhine for France. 
In 1799 he commanded the [rench forces in 
Italy, where by exceptional strategic power he 
operated with success against the allied forces 
of Austria and Russia. However, he was suc- 
ceeded by Joubert, but, after the death of that 
general, again displayed rare ability in conduct- 
ing a retreat of the defeated army into France. 
The Directory offered him the dictatorship of 
France, but he declined in order to assist Na- 
poleon. In 1800 he was again placed in com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine, when he won 
the celebrated Battle of Hohenlinden. In 1804 
he was accused of being implicated with Cadou- 
dal and Pichegru in a conspiracy against Na- 
poleon, and, though there was insufficient evi- 
dence, the trial resulted in his exile. Accord- 
ingly he came to America and resided for some 
years on an estate in Pennsylvania. Later he 
returned to Europe for the purpose of assisting 
the allied armies in the contest against Napo- 
leon, but in 1813, while on a march to Dresden 
with the King of Prussia and the Czar of Rus- 
sia, he was mortally wounded. 

MORELIA (mé-ra’lé-a), or Valladolid, a 
city of Mexico, capital of the state of Michoa- 
can, 125 miles west of the city of Mexico. It is 
located in a beautiful valley, has a favorable 
climate, and is conveniently connected by rail- 
ways. The features include the city hall, the 
state capitol, the theater, the cathedral, and the 
College of San Nicolas de Hidalgo. Among the 
manufactures are flour, utensils, clothing, jew- 
elry, and lumber products. It has a large trade 
in merchandise. The place was founded in the 
l7th century. Population, 1910, 39,116. 

MORGAN, Daniel, soldier, born in Hunter- 
don County, New Jersey, in 1736; died July 6, 
1802. He served as a teamster in the army un- 
der Braddock in 1755 and later took part in 
the campaigns against the French and Indians. 
In 1775 he was made captain of Virginia vol- 
unteers and fought under Arnold at Quebec, 
where he was captured. He was exchanged in 
1777, when he took part in the Saratoga cam- 
paign, and later fought under Washington and 
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Gates. In 1780 he served under General Greene 
at the Battle of Cowpens, where he distinguished 
himself in a victory over Colonel ‘Tarleton. 
Later he commanded in the Whisky Insurrec- 
tion and in 1796 was elected to Congress. 

MORGAN, Edwin Dennison, statesman, 
born in Washington, Mass., Feb. 8, 1811; died 
in New York City, Feb. 14, 1883. He entered 
upon a successful business career as a merchant 
at Hartford, Conn., when only seventeen years 
of age, but later removed to New York City. 
Soon after he became interested in politics. He 
was a member of the State senate from 1850 un- 
til 1853, became Governor of the State in 1858, 
and personally supervised the equipment of 2,300 
soldiers for service in the Civil War. He was 
United States Senator from 1863 to 1869. By 
strict devotion to business enterprises he be- 
came the possessor of much wealth, and, besides 
supporting many benevolent enterprises, left by 
will $795,000 to found and support institutions 
devoted to religion and charity. 

MORGAN, Henry, buccaneer, born in Gla- 
morganshire, Wales, in 1635; died in 1690. He 
was taken from Bristol to Barbadoes by kid- 
nappers when a boy and later worked his way 
to Jamaica, where he joined the buccancers. 
The Governor of Jamaica sent him on an ex- 
pedition to Cuba, where he sacked Puerto Prin- 
cipe and later captured Puerto Bello, in Panama. 
In 1670 he sailed with 37 vessels and 2,250 men 
from Santo Domingo to the island of Santa 
Catalina, which he captured, and thence went 
to the Isthmus of ‘Panama. He crossed the 
isthmus in 1671 and appeared before Panama, 
which he captured and burned. With a booty 
of $2,000,000 he returned to Jamaica, whence he 
went to England, where he was knighted by 
Charles II. and subsequently served as lieuten- 
ant of Jamaica. He published “The Voyage to 
Panama.” 

MORGAN, Henry James, author, born in 
Quebec, Canada, Nov. 4, 1842. He studied at 
Morrin College, in Quebec, and soon after en- 
tered the civil service. For some time he was 
keeper of the state records and later chief clerk 
in the department of state, but retired on a 
pension in 1895, after a public service of 32 
years. During this time he gave much attention 
to literary work and published many pamphlets 
and books. His books include “Sketches of 
Celebrated Canadians,” “The Bench and Bar of 
Canada,” “Tour of the Prince of Wales in Can- 
ada and the United States,” “Canadian Men and 
Women on the Times,” “The Dodd Family in 
Canada,” and “The Industrial Politics of Amer- 
ica.” 

MORGAN, John Hunt, soldier, born in 
Huntsville, Ala., June 1, 1826; slain Sept. 4, 
1864. His parents settled in Kentucky while he 
was yet a child. He volunteered his service at 
the beginning of the Mexican War, in which he 
took part as first lieutenant of cavalry. When 
the Civil War began, he organized a cavalry 
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force for the Confederates and made a number 
of raids through Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. 
His raid into Ohio was not successful and ter- 
minated in his capture, in 1863, and he was con- 
fined for a time in the Ohio penitentiary at 
Columbus. Shortly after he made his escape by 
digging a tunnel under the walls and immedi- 
ately organized another raid into Tennessee, 
where his force was surprised at Greenville 
and he was shot. His band of troops became 
known as “Morgan's Guerrillas” and was the 
means of spreading terror through many re- 
gions. 

MORGAN, John Pierpont, financier, born in 
Hartford, Conn., April 17, 1837. His father, 
Junius Spenser Morgan (1813-1890), was a busi- 
ness man and fin- 
ancier and for 
many years was 
head of the bank- 
ing firm of J. S. 
Morgan & Co. The 
son attended pub- 
lic schools in Bos- 
ton and subse- 
quently studied at 
the University of 
Gottingen, Ger- 
many, and in 1857 
returned to Amer- 





JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN. 
ica to enter the banking firm of Duncan, Sher- 


man & Co., New York City. He was made 
agent for the London banking house of his fa- 
ther and in 1871 became partner in the banking 
firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co., which was after- 
ward changed to the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. In 1895 he formed a syndicate to purchase 
United States bonds with the view of main- 
taining the legal gold reserve, and in this move- 
ment he was supported by many American bank- 
ers. He gave $50,000 to establish a free library 
at Hartford, Conn., and made munificent gifts 
to the Harvard Medical School and several hos- 
pitals in New York City. The United States 
Steel Corporation and the Northern Securities 
Company are among the vast combinations in 
which he was interested. He died Mar. 31, 1913. 

MORGAN, John Tyler, public man, born at 
Athens, Tenn., June 20, 1824; dicd June 11, 1907. 
In 1833 he removed with his parents to Ala- 
bama, where he received an academic education, 
and in 1845 was admitted to the bar and prac- 
ticed his profession successfully. He took con- 
siderable interest in state politics and attended 
the convention of Alabama which passed an 
ordinance seceding from the Union. At the 
beginning of the war he enlisted as a private 
for service in the infantry of the Confederate 
army, was promoted successively until he at- 
tained the rank of brigadier general, and subse- 
quent to the war resumed the practice of law 
at Selma, Ala. He was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1876 and served in that body 
continuously until his death. As a public man 
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he took much interest in foreign affairs and as 
leader of the minority. 

MORGAN, Junius Spenser, banker, father 
of John Pierpont Morgan, born in Holyoke, 
Mass., April 14, 1813; died in Monaco, Europe, 
April 8, 1890. He entered a business house at 
Boston when a boy, was employed in a bank in 
1834, and later founded a dry goods establish- 
ment in Boston. In 1853 he became associated 
with the banking house of George Peabody in 
England, which later developed into one of the 
most important financial establishments of the 
world. He utilized much of his wealth in sup- 
port of religious and charitable enterprises, and 
gave valuable works of art to the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

MORGAN, Thomas Jefferson, soldier and 
churchman, born in Frankfort, Ind., in 1839; 
died July 13, 1902. He attended public schools 
and Franklin College and took a course at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary. At the be- 
ginning of the Civil War he enlisted for service 
in the infantry and was a lieutenant under Col. 
Benjamin Harrison. He was commander of the 
first colored brigade of the army of the Cum- 
berland, with which he rendered efficient service. 

MORGANTOWN, county seat of Mononga- 
hela County, West Virginia, 102 miles south of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the Monongahela River and 
on the Baltimore and Ohio and other railroads. 
It has gas and electric plants, paving, machine 
shops, glass factories, woolen and flour mills, 
and extensive clay works. The features in- 
clude the high school, public library, courthouse, 
and West Virginia University. It was incor- 
porated in 1783. Population, 1910, 9,150. 

MORGARTEN (mér-gar’t’n), a mountain 
slope in Switzerland, in the canton of Zug, near 
Lake Fgeri. It is celebrated for a victory won 
by the Swiss on Nov. 15, 1315, over an Austrian 
army of 50,000. The Swiss numbered only 1,400, 
but they had possession of the narrow pass that 
winds between the lake and Morgarten Hill, a 
fact of which their gallant warriors took due ad- 
vantage. 

MORGHEN (mor’gén), Raffaello Sanzio 
Cavaliere, noted engraver, born in Florence, 
Italy, June 19, 1758; died April 8, 1833. He de- 
scended from a German family and secured his 
first training in engraving under his father, but 
later studied at Rome. After developing his 
powers, he produced many excellent works of 
art, and was granted a liberal pension by the 
government. He was patronized by many of the 
prominent men of his time, including Napoleon, 
to whom he dedicated his masterpiece, entitled 
“The Transfiguration,” upon which he devoted 
care and attention for a period of sixteen years. 
His works include 254 engravings, among them 
being “The Last Supper,” “Madonna del Sacco,” 
“Theology,” “Poetry,” and “Madonna della Seg- 
giola.” 

MORIAH (mé-ri’a), Mount, a name applied 
in the Scriptures to the hill on which Solomon 
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built the temple at Jerusalem. It is a part of 
the present city and is the site of the Great 
Mosque of Jerusalem, which is one of the prin- 
cipal attractions for the Moslem world. Near 
Mount Moriah is an intermittent spring known 
as Virgin’s Fountain, from which the water 
passes by an aqueduct into the Pool of Siloam. 

MORLEY (mor'li), Henry, author and <du- 
cator, born in London, England, Sept. 15, 1822; 
died there May 24, 1894. He studied at Kings 
College, London, and in Germany, and later en- 
tered upon the practice of medicine. In 1848 he 
became editor of the Examiner, contributed ex- 
tensively to various periodicals, and in 1865 
was selected as professor of English literature 
and languages at University College. After 1889 
he devoted his time exclusively to literature and 
lecturing. His productions include a number of 
biographies, historical works, translations, and 
compilations of various important historical and 
literary writings, all of which have had a wide 
reading. Among them are “Sketches of Russian 
Life,” “English Writers before Chaucer,” “Li- 
brary of English Literature,” “Cornelius Agrip- 
pa,” “Journal of a London Playgoer,” and 
“Morley’s Universal Literature.” 

MORLEY, John, author and statesman, born 
in Blackburn, England, Dec. 24, 1838. He grad- 
uated from Oxford in 1859, was called to the 
bar, but made lit- 
erature his profes- 


sion. In 1867 he 
became editor of 
the Fortnightly 


Review, secured a 
like position on 
the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette in 1880, and 
from 1883 to 1885 
PED edited AMacmuillan’s 
/ RNN Magazine. In the 
‘|| meantime he edit- 
ed about forty vol- 
umes of a series 
entitled “English 
Men of Letters,” produced a large amount of 
original work, and attracted attention as a lec- 
turer. He entered Parliament in 1880, where 
he supported the Home Rule policy of Glad- 
stone, and in 1886 became Chief Secretary for 
Treland. Morley displayed marked ability and 
exercised much influence in shaping the policy 
cf his party in Parliament and before the peo- 
ple, usually taking an independent position, 
which he maintained with vigor and decision. 
He gave support to Gladstone in 1890, lost his 
seat at the general election in 1895, but in 1896 
was returned from an election district in Scot- 
land. His writings not mentioned above include 
“Study of Literature,” “On Compromise,” “Trea- 
tises on Voltaire and Rousseau,” “Diderot and 
the Encyclopaedists,” “Edmund Burke,” “Col- 
lected Works of Morley,” and “The Struggle 
for National Education.” 
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MORMONS, or Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, a religious organization 
whose tenets are based upon the Bible and the 
Book of Mormon. Joseph Smith was the foun- 
der of the Mormons, in 1830. In 1820, when 
Smith was only fifteen years of age, he asserted 
that the first two persons of the Divine Trinity 
had communicated with him in person, and had 
placed upon him the duty of prophesying to the 
people. Numerous revelations were made to 
him from 1823 until 1827. In the latter year the 
golden plates of the Book of Mormon were 
placed in iis hzs,ds, and he received two stones 
in silver bow: resembling a pair of spectacles, 
called the Urim and Thummim, and by looking 
through them he was enabled to read the con- 
tents, while an ass’stant wrote them in the Eng- 
lish language. The original Book of Mormon 
consisted of golden plates about eight inches 
in length and seven in width. These plates 
were constructed of thin sheets and fastened 
by three golden rings. The entire volume had 
a thickness of six inches. However, a portion 
of its contents was sealed. He received a reve- 
lation only of the unsealed part, and the other 
part was reserved to be revealed when future 
occasion makes it essential to the general wel- 
fare of man. Smith called the language of the 
book Reformed Egyptian, and it was claimed 
that the characters used in the writing were 
executed elegantly, but of small size. 

In 1830 the first edition of the Book of Mor- 
mon was published at Palmyra, N. Y. On the 
last few pages appeared the testimony of wit- 
nesses who claimed to have seen the original 
book. The testimony consisted of a statement 
signed by David Whitmer, Martin Harris, and 
Oliver Cowdery. Its purport was that they had 
seen the plates from which the book had been 
translated and that they had been handed down 
from heaven by an angel. This testimony was 
supplemented by the evidence of eight persons 
who asserted the authenticity of the statement. 
Oliver Cowdery was the associate of Smith and 
wrote the words as dictated by him, and the 
cight witnesses included Joseph Smith’s father 
and two brothers. It is asserted that Joseph 
Smith and the eleven different persons he re- 
ferred to are the only ones that saw the plates 
of the original book before they were returned 
to the angel who had brought them to Joseph. 
Opponents to the new faith sprang up rapidly, 
and it was asserted that the money to publish 
the Book of Mormon was furnished by a farm- 
er named Harris with the view of securing 
profit. Some claimed that several of the wit- 
nesses were induced to make a declaration that 
their former testimony regarding the authen- 
ticity of the original manuscript is untrue. 
However, converts to the faith were rapid and 
a large number of zealous adherents sprang up 
in various parts of the United States. 

The Book of Mormon is so named from Mor- 
mon, the prophet who is represented as the his- 
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torian of his people. The record assumes to 
give a history in relation to America from the 
building of the Tower of Babel, and recites that 
a Jew named Lehi led a band of Israelites from 
Jerusalem to America about 600 B. c. His son, 
Nephi, is claimed to be the founder of a race 
of people that includes the North American In- 
dians. It is asserted that Christ appeared to this 
people after the crucifixion, ministered to them, 
and established his church. Dissensions among 
the people led many to forsake the true faith, 
some embracing idol worship, and at last great 
contests arose that terminated in a series of 
battles in New York, the last occurring in On- 
tario County, in which nearly all followers were 
exterminated. The prophet Moroni was one of 
the few survivors and he wrote a record of 
the principal events of his time. 

The Mormons represent their own tenets as 
follows: “We believe in God, the Eternal Fa- 
ther, and his son, Jesus Christ, and in the Holy 
Ghost. We believe that men will be punished 
for their own sins and not for Adam’s trans- 
gression. We believe that through the atone- 
ment of Christ all men may be saved by obe- 
ience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 
We believe that these ordinances are: Faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ; repentance; baptism by 
immersion for remission of sins; and laying on 
of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. We 
believe that a man must be called of God to 
prophesy and by the laying on of his hands, by 
those who are in authority, to preach the Gos- 
pel and administer the ordinances thereof. We 
believe in the same organization that existed in 
the primitive church; apostles, prophets, pas- 
tors, teachers, and evangelists. We believe in 
the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, 
healings, interpretation of tongues, and other 
miracles. We believe the Bible to be the word 
of God, as far as it is translated correctly; we 
also believe the Book of Mormon to be the word 
of God. We believe all that God has revealed, 
all that He does now reveal, and we believe 
that He will yet reveal many great and wonder- 
ful things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and 
in the restoration of the ten tribes, that Zion 
will be built upon this continent, that Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth, and that the 
earth will be renewed and receive its paradisic 
glory. We claim the privilege of worshiping 
Almighty God according to the dictates of our 
own conscience, and allow all men the same 
privilege; let them worship how, where, or what 
they may. We believe in being subject to kings, 
presidents, rulers and magistrates, in obeying, 
honoring and sustaining the law. We believe 
in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtu- 
ous, and in doing good to all men; indeed, we 
follow the admonition of Paul: ‘We believe all 
things, we hope all things;’ we have endured 
many things, and hope to be able to endure all 
things. If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or 
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of good report, or praiseworthy, we seek after 
these things.” 

In 1851 a division resulted from the publica- 
tion of a revelation authorizing polygamy. Ac- 
cording to this revelation two classes of mar- 
riages were recognized—one a spiritual and eter- 
nal, the other a temporal for this hfe. Eternal 
marriages were held to exist as a relationship 
having no end, while temporal marriages were 
looked upon as joining the contracting parties 
until they are divorced by death. Those deny- 
ing the authenticity of this revelation constitute 
the Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints, 
whose principal seat is at Lamoni, Iowa. An- 
other division of the church occurred in Utah 
in 1869, when many withdrew from the so-called 
spiritual priesthood of Melchisedec and organ- 
ized the Church of Zion. 

The history of Mormonism presents many in- 
cidents of devotion and endurance. Six mem- 
bers formed the first church at Fayette, Seneca 
County, N. Y., on April 6, 1830, but shortly after 
they removed to Kirtland, Ohio. There converts 
gathered from various states and the church 
was formally organized in 1833 under the First 
Presidency. Brigham Young was chosen as 
evangelist and in 1835 was included with the 
twelve apostles. Missionaries were sent to va- 
rious portions of the United States and England, 
but financial troubles in a bank established at 
Kirtland and a series of contentions with oppo- 
nents caused the Mormons to form a settlement 
at Independence, Mo., where nearly all of them 
located in 1838. Local trouble caused the Gov- 
ernor of the State to order them from Missouri, 
and they immediately formed a settlement in 
Hancock County, Illincis, which they named 
Nauvoo. Within a short time 15,000 adherents 
had collected in the settlement. in the mean- 
time the revelation regarding polygamy was pro- 
mulgated, which aroused much opposition. Dis- 
putes regarding taxation under the Jaws of Illi- 
nois likewise tended to complicate matters. 

Joseph and Hyrum Smith were placed under 
arrest for violations of iaw and while in jail 
at Carthage a mob shot both on June 27, 1844. 
It was necessary to call out the State militia to 
quell the disturbances that followed, but Brig- 
ham Young, the new leader, organized an exo- 
dus in 1846, and led about 1,000 families to the 
far west. In 1847 they reached the region of 
Great Salt Lake, where they settled and have 
since maintained their center of activity. In 
developing the natural resources of Utah the 
Mormons have shown much endurance and in- 
dustry, built many thriving cities, redeemed 
waste lands by irrigation, constructed vast im- 
provements, and built schools and homes for 
worship. In 1853 they laid the cornerstone for 
a beautiful temple at Salt Lake City, which was 
dedicated in 1893. It is a magnificent structure 
of gray granite, is lighted by electricity, contains 
a fine and substantial finish, and cost about 
$12,000,000. Missionary work is a leading fea- 
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ture of the Mormon Church. The membership 
at present includes 375,000 communicants, about 
two-thirds of them being resident in Utah, and 
the others in the different states, but particularly 
in Arizona, Missouri, Nevada, and Idaho. In 
1890 President Woodruff issued a proclamation 
by which polygamy was declared no longer a 
tenet of the Mormon Church. See Latter Day 
Saints. 

MORNING GLORY, a family of climbing 
plants, including many species. They are famil- 
iarly known as favorite flowering plants and are 
cultivated extensively in gardens. The vines 
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climb to heights of from ten to twenty feet and 
produce funnel-shaped flowers of white, purple, 
pink, blue, and variegated colors. They are of 
especial beauty in the morning, when the flowers 
are full-blown. This family of plants includes 
the curious parasitic twiners known as dodders. 

MOROCCO (mé-rok’kd), one of the capi- 
tals of- Morocco, in Africa, the others being 
Fez and Mequinez. It is situated on a fertile 
plain, near the Tensift River, 250 miles south- 
west of Fez. Formerly it was well protected by 
a wall of stone and earth, but it is now in a 
dilapidated condition. The streets are narrow 
and unpaved, the buildings are constructed 
principally with flat roofs, and the architecture is 
mainly of earth and stone. Anciently it was 
one of the most flourishing cities of the Mos- 
lem world, which is indicated by many ruined 
buildings, but in the main the city has few traces 
of former greatness and prosperity. However, 
its site is one of much beauty and commands a 
fine view of the surrounding country. In its 
vicinity are magnificent gardens, groves, and 
fields. The manufactures include leather, cloth- 
ing, carpets, earthenware, textile fabrics, and 
utensils. Its market places are crowded with 
bazaars. The government palace is an extensive 
and beautiful structure. It has several public 
elementary schools and a large number of 
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mosques. Morocco was founded in 1072 by 
Abubekr ben Omar. Its greatest prosperity was 
attained in the 13th century, when it was a vast 
business emporium. At that time it was the 
chief seat of learning in Northwestern Africa 
and contained fully 725,000 inhabitants. Its 
decline is due to continuous civil strife with 
peoples of Northern Africa and Spain. Popula- 
tion, estimated, 56,500. 

MOROCCO, a country in the northwestern 
part of Africa, bounded on the east by Algeria, 
south by the Sahara Desert, and west and north 
by the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is separated from Spain by the 
Strait of Gibraltar, which forms a nar- 
row channel between Europe and Afri- 
ca, and a portion of the southern bound- 
ary is formed by the Draha River. 
Some uncertainty still exists as to the 
exact situation of its southern boundary, 
on account of which the entire area can- 
not be stated accurately, but the most 
recent estimates place it at 234,000 square 
miles. The Draha and Morbeja are the 
principal rivers. The drainage is al- 
most exclusively into the Atlantic, only 
a small portion of the coast plain be- 
ing drained into the Mediterranean. All 
the streams flow rapidly, many of them 
being characterized by cataracts. The 
Atlas Mountains trend through the in- 
terior, about midway between the coast 
and the Sahara, forming not only the 
watershed, but also protecting the coast 
regions from the hot winds that sweep 
across the Sahara Desert. The highest peaks 
are from 10,000 to 13,000 feet above sea level. 
In many sections they are penetrated by valleys 
of much fertility and luxuriant vegetation. 

Morocco is rich in valuable timber, includ- 
ing cork oak, esculent oak, cedar, Aleppo pine, 
and several species of palm trees. It contains 
extensive deposits of rock salt, iron, copper, 
gold, silver, lead, antimony, tin, and mineral 
oils. The coast region has a fertile soil and 
favorable climate, but in many localities the 
summer heat is intense and in some parts irri- 
gation is necessary, but there is an abundance 
of small mountain streams that supply the nec- 
essary quantity of water for that purpose. 
Among the agricultural products are tobacco, 
cotton, wheat, rice, barley, maize, sugar cane, 
hemp, and many varieties of tropical fruits, in- 
cluding the fig, orange, lemon, pomegranate, 
and grapes. Large herds of domestic animals 
are reared, especially in the pastoral regions, 
the principal interests being vested in cattle, 
sheep, camels, goats, asses, mules, and Moorish 
horses. Field labor is done mostly by oxen and 
bulls and transportation is principally by the 
camel. The country has manufactures of leath- 
er, Fez caps, pottery, embroidery, carpets, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, edged tools, and utensils. 
Commercial relations are sustained with most of 
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the European countries. Much of the internal 
trade is in the hands of Jews and Europeans 
and the freighting is chiefly by caravans and 
coasting vessels. 

The government is an absolute monarchy. 
Chief executive is vested in the Sultan, who has 
unrestricted control of religious affairs, and in 
the management of the state he is assisted by a 
cabinet of six ministers. An army of 12,000 
men is maintained, consisting of 2,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry. The revenues are derived 
by taxes and tariffs on foreign trade, the latter 
amounting to about $1,800,000 per year. Fez 
and Morocco are centers of the caravan trade, 
and commerce with Europe is carried on at the 
ports of Rabat, Tetuan, Safi, and Tangier. At 
present the imports are estimated at $6,250,000 
and the exports at $5,100,000 per annum. Trade 
with European nations is chiefly with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and Spain, 
in the order stated. Nearly all the native popu- 
lation is Mohammedan. The Europeans do not 
exceed 4,500. Fez is the principal city and the 
main seat of government, but Morocco and Me- 
quinez are jointly capitals with Fez. 

Anciently the country was a part of Maurita- 
nia. The Berbers were the earliest known in- 
habitants. It was annexed to the Roman Em- 
pire in 43 A. D., was conquered by the Vandals 
in 429, and in 533 became a dependency of the 
Eastern Empire. In the latter part of the 7th 
century Mauritania was conquered by the Arabs, 
and since 680 it has been largely in possession of 
that people and others of the Mohammedan 
faith. Edris ibn Abdallah, in 787, founded the 
kingdom of Fez and the city of Fez was begun 
in 807. In 1648 the present dynasty was found- 
ed, succeeding various independent monarchies 
that originated from a division resulting after 
securing independence from the caliphs of Bag- 
dad. During the 18th century the Barbary influ- 
ences maintained a widespread slavery of Chris- 
tians, but that institution was abolished in 1814 
and in 1817 piracy was forbidden. Abd-el-Kader 
conducted a war against France in 1844, and in 
1859 a war occurred between Morocco and 
Spain, the latter terminating by a cession of 
land south of the Draha River. 

Tn 1904 France and Great Britain concluded a 
treaty in which the former was given a free 
hand in Morocco, although it does not appear 
that Great Britain possessed any power to con- 
vey such authority. To this procedure Germany 
objected, making a formal protest in June, 1905, 
and for a time it was feared that war might te 
the outccme. The matter was referred to an 
international conference, which met at Algeciras, 
Spain, early in January, 1906, and of which the 
Duke of Almodovar, the Spanish minister of 
foreign affairs, was chosen president. Among 
the subjects considered by the conference were 
the creation of a state bank to facilitate financial 
reforms, the organization of the Moroccan po- 
lice, and repression of coutraband arms. Ger- 
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many recognized a French protectorate in 1911, 
in consideration of which France ceded a part of 
French Congo to Germany. Berbers, Tuaregs, 
Arabs, Moors, Jews and Negroes are the chief 
inhabitants. Population, 1912, 5,280,000. 

MOROCCO. See Leather. 

MORPHEUS (mor’fis), in Greek mythol- 
ogy, the son of Hypnus and the god of dreams. 
Homer describes the house of dreams as having 
two gates, one of ivory and the other of horn. 
From the former issue all deceptive and flatter- 
ing visions, and through the latter proceed those 
dreams that are fulfilled. Morpheus is repre- 
sented either as a youth or an old man with 
wings, bearing in one hand a cluster of poppies, 
in the attitude of scattering the seeds of that 
sleep-producing plant over the eyes of weary 
mortals as he moves with noiseless footsteps 
over the earth. 

MORPHINE (mor’fin), or Morphia, a bit- 
ter alkaloid found in opium, first isolated by 
Serturner, a chemist of Hanover, in 1816. It is 
a white crystalline substance and possesses 
strong narcotic properties. Although it is slight- 
ly soluble in water, especially in lime water, it 
may be dissolved readily in acids and in boiling 
alcohol. In combination with acid it forms 
crystallizable salts, which may be dissolved in 
water and alcohol. Morphine acts more quickly: 
as a therapeutic agent than opium, since it is 
more readily absorbed by the system, hence is 
employed for hypodermic use and is a powerful 
emetic. However, the habitual use of this drug 
is very injurious, causing the victim to become 
pale, dyspeptic, and licentious. 

MORPHOLOGY (miér-fdl’é-g¥), the 
branch of biology which treats of the structure 
of animals and plants, describing the form of 
their organs and their various characteristics. 
It uses comparative anatomy and embryology, 
as a basis, hence lays the foundation for physiol- 
ogy, but has no reference to the uses or func- 
tions of the several parts. As a branch of sci- 
ence it is based largely upon embryology and 
comparative anatomy, requiring that the mor- 
phologist base both observation and comparison 
largely upon these branches. 

MORRILL, Justin Smith, statesman, born in 
Strafford, Vt. April 14, 1810; died Dec. 28, 
1898. He was educated in the common schools 
of Orange County and engaged in business, but 
later devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. 
In 1854 he was elected to Congress and was re- 
elected five times, where he served until 1867, 
when he was made a United States Senator, 
serving six terms successively. He was chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means a 
number of years and as such was the author 
of the Morrill tariff bill of 1861, which was 
among the first acts of Congress in support of 
high tariff legislation. The bill granting public 
land for the establishment and maintenance of 
State colleges to teach agriculture and me- 
chanic arts was introduced by him. Though a 
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Republican and supporter of Lincoln, he op- 
posed the issuance of a large volume of paper 
money and the annexation of Porto Rico, Ha- 
wall, the Philippines, and other outlying terri- 
tory. 

MORRIS (m6r’ris), Clara, actress, born in 
Toronto, Canada, in 1848. She was taken to 
Cleveland, Ohio, when an infant. In 1861 she 
became a member of a ballet and later a lead- 
ing actress at the Academy of Music. She 
played successfully in Cincinnati, in 1869, and 
the following year was a member of Daly’s 
company in New York City. Her leading roles 
were in Camille, Alixe, and Miss Multon. In 
1874 she married Frederick C. Harriott, and 
subsequent to 1885 devoted her time largely to 
writing books and contributing to magazines. 
Her literary products include “A Silent Sing- 
er,” “A Pasteboard Crown,” “Stage Confi- 
dences,” “Little Jim Crow, and Other Stories 
for Children,” and “The Two Orphans,” 

MORRIS, Gouverneur, statesman, born in 
Morrisania, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1752; died Nov. 6, 
1816. He graduated from Columbia College in 
1768, was admitted to the bar in 1771, and in 
1777 entered the Continental Congress, where 
he became a supporter of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and a leader in financial affairs. 
From 1781 to 1784 he served with Robert Mor- 
ris as superintendent ef the national finances, 
and in 1787 was a delegate to the convention 
that prepared the Constitution of the United 
States. In 1791 he was sent on a mission to 
England and served until 1794 as minister to 
France. He was a United States Senator from 
New York from 1800 to 1803, and from 1810 
until his death served as a New York canal 
commissioner. Morris was a man of poetical 
genius, possessed marked eloquence as an ora- 
tor, and manifested lofty feelings in private and 
public life. Jared Sparks published his life and 
correspondence. 

MORRIS, Sir Lewis, poet and statesman, born 
in Caermarthen, Wales, Jan. 23, 1833. He first 
attended Sherborne School and in 1855 gradu- 
ated from Oxford. Three years later he was 
called to the bar, entered upon the practice of 
law, and in 1881 became secretary of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales. His political influence 
was thrown in favor of Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy for Ireland. In 1880 he served on an 
important commission to inquire into the higher 
education of Wales. Three series of poems, 
entitled “Songs of Two Worlds,” were his first 
productions, these appearing within the period 
of 1871 and 1875, and they have since gone 
through a large number of editions. His writ- 
ings are of such value that Queen Victoria 
granted him a jubilee medal and in 1895 the 
honor of knighthood was conferred upon him. 
His later writings include “Epic of Hades,” 
“The Ode of Life,” “Songs of Britain,” “Ode 
on the Queen’s Jubilee,” “Visions of Saints,” 
and “Songs Without Notes.” 
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MORRIS, Robert, financier and patriot, born 
in Lancashire, England, Jan. 20, 1734; died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 8, 1806. His parents 
brought him to America in 1747 and settled at 
Philadelphia, where he entered a countinghouse 
and later formed a business partnership. He 
was one of the early opponents of the Stamp 
Act, was elected a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1775, and there signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1777 he became iden- 
tified with the management of the colonial 
finances, serving at first as an aid to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and in 1781 was 
elected Superintendent of Finance. He estab- 
lished the Bank ef North America in 1782, thus 
extending the credit of the colonies and placing 
the finances upon a creditable basis. In 1784 
he retired, but later served in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, was a delegate to the constitutional 
convention in 1787, and from 1789 to 1795 was 
a United States Senator. He was offered the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury while Sena- 
tor, but declined. In the latter part of his life 
he became unsuccessful in business on account 
of speculation, and was at one time imprisoned 
for debt. Morris was able as a writer and influ- 
ential as a public speaker. 

MORRIS, William, poet and art worker, born 
at Walthamstow, near London, England, March 
24, 1834; died Oct. 3, 1896. He was educated 
at Marlborough College and at Oxford, gradu- 
ating at the latter institution in 1856. His col- 
lege instruction included advanced training in 
architecture and painting, but soon after com- 
pleting his course he devoted most of his time 
to literary work, though he was interested in 
manufacturing stained glass, wall papers, and 
art fabrics. In the manufacture of stained glass 
he was joined by Burne-Jones, Ford Madox 
Brown, and Dante G. Rossetti, and in conjunc- 
tion with them contributed in reforming public 
taste for various designs and colors. His first 
volume of poems appeared in 1856 under the 
title of “Defense of Guinevere and Other Po- 
ems,” a series of lyrics that have grown in pop- 
ularity as they have been studied by readers 
of imaginative taste. The long narrative poem, 
“Life and Death of Jason,” appeared in 1867 
and constitutes a production that will perpetu- 
ate his name. Morris was not only a poetical 
writer of vigor, but established a wide reputa- 
tion as a lecturer on sociology and allied eco- 
nomic subjects. His writings are characterized 
by a vivid imagination and beautiful gems of 
thought. Among his more recent productions 
are “Earthly Paradise,” “Fall of the Niblungs,” 
“Poems by the Way,” and “Story of Sigurd 
of Volsung.” His works in prose include “The 
Dream of John Ball,” “Hopes and Fears for 
Art,” and “News from Nowhere.” He trans- 
lated Homer’s “Odyssey,” Virgils “Aeneid,” 
and some of the Icelandic Sagas. 

MORRISON (mior’ri-stin), Robert, noted 
missionary, born in Northumberland, England, 
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Jan. 5, 1782; died in Canton, China, Aug. 1, 
i834. He secured a liberal education and, after 
engaging with the London Missionary Society, 
was sent to China in 1807. Some of the earliest 
Protestant missions in Eastern Asia were es- 
tablished under his direction. He distinguished 
himself by translating the Bible into the Chinese 
language, completing this laborious task in 1818. 
The production of a Chinese dictionary occu- 
pied his attention for a period of about fifteen 
years, which he completed in 1823, This work 
involved consulting fully 10,000 volumes of 
standard books in the Chinese. It was trans- 
lated into Japanese and, though subsequently 
revised, still forms a standard work of refer- 
ence of both the Japanese and Chinese. In 
1824 he returned to England, where he was re- 
ceived with distinguished honors. He made a 
valuable addition to the University College in 
London by presenting that institution with his 
Chinese library. Soon after he returned to his 
field of operation in China, his death occurring 
while serving as interpreter to Lord Napier. 
MORRISON, William Ralls, statesman, 
born in Monroe County, Illinois, Sept. 14, 1825. 
He graduated at McKendree College, served 
during the Mexican War as a private, and after 
the conclusion of peace devoted his attention to 
the law practice. He served three consecutive 
terms in the Illinois Legislature. When the 
Civil War began, he organized a regiment and 
was severely wounded at Fort Donelson. While 
still in the service he was elected as a Demo- 
crat to Congress in 1863. He served in Con- 
gress from 1873 to 1887, acting from 1878 to 
1875 as chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. President Cleveland appointed him to 
the interstate commerce commission, in 1887, 
of which he served as a member for a long 
period of years. Morrison ranks as an advo- 
cate of tariff reform, and was an able and forci- 
ble public speaker. He died Sept. 29, 1909. 
MORRISTOWN, acity of New Jersey, 
county seat of Morris County, thirty miles west 
of New York City, on the Morristown and 
Erie, the Lackawanna, and other railroads. It 
is beautifully situated at an elevation of 500 feet 
above sea level, has electric railway communi- 
cation, and is the home of many business men 
of New York. The surrounding country is fer- 
tile, producing large quantities of cereals, fruits, 
and dairy products. Among the manufactures 
are paper, machinery, hardware, textiles, and 
wearing apparel. It has a fine courthouse, an 
orphans’ home, and a State asylum for insane. 
The last named institution is one of the finest 
structures in the United States, costing about 
$2,650,000. Other features include the public 
library, the Y. M. C. A. building, the lyceum, 
and the Saint Elizabeth’s Convent. The vicin- 
ity was first settled in 1710. Washington made 
Morristown the headquarters of the Continental 
army during a part of the Revolution. The 
Ford mansion occupied by him is still standing 
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and is now the property of the State Historical 
Society. Population, 1910, 12,507, 

MORSE, Edward Sylvester, naturalist, born 
in Portland, Me, June 18, 1838. He attended 
Bethel Academy, Maine, and subsequently com- 
pleted a course at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Cambridge. In 1871 he was made pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy and zoology at 
Bowdoin College, remaining there until 1874, and 
from 1877 until 1880 he was professor of zodlogy 
at the Imperial University of Japan, Tokio, where 
he organized the Imperial Museum of Natural 
History. In Japan he made collections of val- 
uable pottery, which he brought to America, 
and while there investigated the prehistorical 
archaeology of Japan. His collection of Japa- 
nese pottery was afterward installed as the 
Morse collection at the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. His published works include “Syste- 
matic Position of Brachiopods,” “Embryology 
of Terebratulina,” “Ascending Process of the 
Astragalus in Birds,” “On the Older Forms of 
Terra-Cotta Roofing Tiles,” and “Japanese 
Homes and their Surroundings.” 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Breese, artist and 
inventor, born in Charlestown, Mass., April 27, 
1791; died in New York City, April 2, 1872. In 
1810 he gradu- Son 
ated from Yale jp 
College, studied Dy N 
painting with 
Benjamin West 
in London, Eng- 
land, and in 1813 
was awarded a 
gold medal by 
the Adelphi So- 
ciety of Arts for 


“Dying Hercu- 
les.” Here- 
turned to New SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 
York in 1815, where he was made president of 
the National Academy of Design, serving from 
1826 to 1842. In 1835 he was elected professor 
of the arts of design in the University of New 
York, where he devoted much attention to 
chemistry, galvanism, and electricity. His first 
conception of a magnetic telegraph was formed 
in 1832. Three years later he was able to op- 
erate a line stretched in his room, representing 
nearly a mile of wire, and in 1837 made an ex- 
hibit of his invention to Congress. 

In 1843, after much discussion, Congress final- 
ly appropriated $30,000 to establish a telegraph 
line between Washington and Baltimore, which 
was tested successfully in 1844, the election of 
James K. Polk as President being the first news 
of importance communicated from Washington. 
An effort to secure a patent in England and aid 
in America cost him all the means at his dis- 
posal, but, when his invention became practical- 
ly applied, honors rarely equalled were be- 
stowed upon him and much wealth resulted 
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from his efforts. In 1842 he tested successfully 
a submarine telegraph in New York harbor, 
and the following year suggested the feasibility 
of a Trans-Atlantic line of communication. His 
system of telegraphy became rapidly adopted 
in all the civilized countries, and in 1857 ten 
of the principal nations of Europe sent repre- 
sentatives to Paris, who voted him a gift of 
$80,000. At present telegraph lines are found in 
all countries of the world, and the inventions of 
Morse still constitute the principal apparatus, 
though the recording instrument has been suc- 
ceeded quite generally by the sound system. 
Morse came in contact with Daguerre in Paris, 
and, after returning to the United States, he 
produced the first daguerreotype apparatus 
made in America. 

MORTALITY (mor-tal’i-t¥), Statistics of, 
the branch of study that investigates the growth 
and changes of population, frequently treated 
under the title of vital statistics. Information 
upon which the study of this subject is based is 
derived mainly from census and registration re- 
ports. While the census is taken only at cer- 
tain periods, it is possible to compare the results 
of two or more enumerations. By registrations 
are meant the records made by certain officials, 
including mainly the statistical facts relating to 
births, deaths, marriages, and divorces. Statisti- 
cal tables containing information in regard to 
the number of deaths at certain periods in life 
are known as tables of mortality, or tables of 
vitality. The death rate in Canada and the 
United States is practically the same, though in 
England it is somewhat lower. In 1890 the 
average age at death in the United States was 
31.1 and in 1900 it was 35.2. The number of 
deaths per thousand in 1900 was 17.8. Following 
is a table showing the death rate of each sex 
per one hundred persons in the United States 
for 1900: 


DEATH RATE. 





AGE. MALES. FEMALES. 
0- 4 56.7 47.5 
5-14 4.4 4.2 

15-24 6.7 6.1 

25-34 9.5 8.5 

35-44 12.4 10.5 

45-64 24.1 20.1 

65- 91.1 82.6 





MORTAR. See Artillery. 

MORTAR. See Cement. 

MORTGAGE (mor’gaj), a transfer or con- 
veyance of property, either personal or real, as 
security for the payment of a debt or the per- 
formance of an obligation. Such a conveyance 
becomes void upon the payment or performance 
of the condition stipulated in the agreement. 
The creditor is called the mortgagee and the 
debtor is termed the mortgagor. The instru- 
ment is known as a chattel mortgage, when per- 
sonal property, or chattels, are transferred, and 
as a real estate mortgage, when landed prop- 
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erty is pledged as security. A mortgage, in 
order to be valid against a third party, must be 
placed on record in the county where the prop- 
erty is located. It does not convey absolute 
title even if full payment is not made, since in 
most instances the mortgagor has from six 
months to two years to redeem real estate, al- 
though in most cases the time of redemption is 
On the other hand, chattel 
property is sold on execution to the highest 
bidder to extinguish the debt and cannot be re- 
deemed. However, in either case, any surplus 
remaining above the actual debt and the costs 
of the sale must be paid to the mortgagor. 
MORTON (mor'tin), Julius Sterling, 
statesman, born in Adams, N. Y., April 22, 
1832; died April 27, 1902. He descended from 
Scottish ancestry, graduated at Ann Arbor, and 
later took a course of law in New York City. 
After serving as a successful newspaper man in 
Detroit and Chicago, he settled at Bellevue, 
Neb., where he was elected to the territorial 
Legislature in 1855. In 1858 he was territorial 
secretary and soon after became acting Govern- 
or. President Cleveland appointed him Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1893. Morton is the orig- 
inator of Arbor Day, a day celebrated in many 
of the states and some parts of Canada by ap- 
propriate exercises and tree planting, under 
which many regions of the country and school 
grounds have been improved by the planting 
and culture of shade and ornamental trees. 
MORTON, Levi Parsons, statesman and 
financier, born in Shoreham, Vt., May 16, 1824. 
After receiving an education, he became a clerk 
in a mercantile establishment. Later he formed 
a partnership in a similar firm at Boston and 
afterward in New York City. In 1863 he 
founded a banking house in New York and 
soon after a like institution in London, two es- 
tablishments that were fiscal agents of the 
United States from 1873 until 1884. He served 
in Congress as a Republican from 1878 to 1881 
and became minister to France in the latter 
year, serving until 1885. In 1888 he was elected 
Vice President of the United States and in 1894 
became Governor of New York. Morton holds 
a high rank among the orators and statesmen 
of the United States. During his active politi- 
cal life he exercised a far-reaching influence in 
the affairs of the State of New York. 
MORTON, Oliver Perry, statesman, born 
in Wayne County, Indiana, Aug. 4, 1823; died 
Nov. 1, 1877. In 1838 he secured a position 
with a hatter. During his service he saved 
enough money to defray the expenses of attend- 
ing Miami University four years and subse- 
quently he took a law course at Centerville, en- 
tering upon the practice of law in 1847. In 
1852 he became circuit judge, was an active or- 
ganizer of the newly formed Republican party, 
and in 1860 was elected as Lieutenant Governor 
of the State. On the resignation of Gov. Henry 
S. Lane to serve in the United States Senate, 
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Morton became the Governor, an office he filled 
throughout the Civil War. His vigorous energy 
in supporting the Union by equipping and for- 
warding troops caused the Republican members 
of the Legislature to abandon that body, thus 
leaving their opponents without a quorum, but 
Morton continued to manage the State govern- 
ment without a Legislature. He borrowed the 
necessary funds to equip forces upon his own 
responsibility, but subsequently the State as- 
sumed the obligations that he incurred, and in 
1864 he was reélected Governor. He served 
from 1867 to 1877 in the United States Senate, 
where he became noted as an energetic worker, 
serving On important committees and strongly 
influencing the policy of his party. He ranks as 
an active advocate of the impeachment proceed- 
ings against President Johnson. 

MORTON, Paul, public man, son of Julius 
Sterling Morton, born at Detroit, Mich., May 
22, 1857. He removed with his father to Ne- 
braska, where he entered the service of the Bur- 
lington Railway in 1872. At the beginning he 
was clerk in the land office of that company, but 
was successively promoted until he became gen- 
eral freight agent. Later he invested in coal 
mines and other enterprises. In 1898 he became 
second vice president of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railway, serving until 1904, when 
President Roosevelt appointed him Secretary of 
the Navy. He resigned from the Cabinet in 
1905 to become chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. He died Jan, 19, 1911, 

MORTON, William James, physician, born 
in Boston, Mass., in 1845. He was a son of W. 
T. G. Morton (1819-1868), a dentist and the in- 
troducer of sulphuric ether as an anaesthetic. 
In 1867 he graduated at Harvard University 
and later studied medicine in the United States 
and Austria. He went to Kimberley, South 
Africa, in 1874 to practice his profession and 
while there invested in diamond mining. Later 
he settled in New York City, where he became 
noted by introducing the X-Ray in medical prac- 
tice. He devised a mechanism with which he 
produced a new variety of electrical currents 
much used at present in the treatment of dis- 
eases. 

MOSAIC (mō-zā'ík), or Mosaic Work, the 
branch of fine art by which surface decorations 
are made by inlaying in patterns small pieces of 
variously colored stone, glass, or other material. 
The design may vary in the degree or kind of 
elaboration, from the simplest geometrical pat- 
tern to the most elaborate picture, including 
figure subjects represented in colors of count- 
less gradations. As a branch of fine arts it is 
entitled to rank as a style of painting, since it 
requires the preparation of a cartoon or colored 
design, as in the case of a fresco or an elabo- 
rate, oiled picture, and the artist must be skilled 
in the science of form and composition. The 
mosaic is usually made upon a slab of stone, in 
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which the workman cuts a certain space, which 
he encircles with dams or cramps of iron. Upon 
this hollowed surface mastic or cementing paste 
is gradually spread as the progress of the work 
may require, thus forming the adhesive ground 
or bed on which the mosaic is laid: Into this 
paste are stuck the colored stone, marble, or 
glass which compose the pictures. When the 
mastic or cementing paste is sufficiently hard- 
ened, the work is carefully polished, but the de- 
gree of polishing varies according to the dis- 
tance at which the product is placed from the 
spectator. When the design is to be seen at a 
considerable distance, as in cupolas or flat ceil- 
ings, they are generally less elaborately polished 
than when the work is placed where it can be 
seen at short range. 

Mosaic work originated in Egypt and was 
practiced by the Greeks after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. Later it became prominent 
among the Romans, who used it as a favorite 
decoration of their floors and walls. Speci- 
mens of their work are found in many museums 
of Europe, including samples taken from the 
baths of Caracalla and the pavements of vari- 
ous Roman cities. These pavements were usu- 
ally of a coarse design, while the mosaics found 
in the finer buildings are made up of pieces cut 
in various sizes, from the smallest pin point to 
an inch in length. Many of the mosaics in- 
clude representations of flowers, plants, animals, 
and historical scenes. 

MOSBY (m6z’bi), John Singleton, guerrilla 
soldier, born in Powhatan County, Virginia, 
Dec. 6, 1833. He studied at the University of 
Virginia, was admitted to the bar of that State, 
and in 1861 entered the Confederate service un- 
der Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. In 1862 he se- 
cured command as a scout of a force of volun- 
teers with which he made devastating raids into 
the loyal states, many of which were notori- 
ously disastrous to the Union cause, and for 
efficiency in that line was made colonel. At the 
suggestion of General Grant, Mosby and his 
forces were treated as belligerents, an act which 
he regarded with such a grateful spirit that he 
joined the Republican party. President Hayes 
appointed him as consul to Hong Kong, but he 
was removed by President Cleveland. He pub- 
lished “War Reminiscences” and a number of 
articles in periodicals. He died May 30, 1916. 

MOSCOW (mis’kd), a city of Idaho, county 
seat of Latah County, ninety miles southeast of 
Spokane, Wash. It is located near the western 
boundary of the State, on the Northern Pacific 
Railway and the line of the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company, and is surrounded by 
a farming and mining district. The manufac- 
tures include flour, lumber products, and brick 
and tile. It is the seat of the University of 
Idaho and the State Agricultural College. Elec- 
tric lighting and waterworks are among the pub- 
lic utilities. Population, 1910, 3,670. 

MOSCOW, the second city of Russia, capital 
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of the government of Moscow, on the Moskva 
River, 402 miles southeast of Saint Petersburg. 
The elevation above sea level is from 500 to 
850 feet. Many of the streets are platted irreg- 
ularly, but they are generally well graded and 
paved. A wall 26 miles in circuit surrounds a 
large part of the city, but several suburbs have 
been built beyond the inclosure. Near the 
center of the place is the citadel known as the 
Kremlin, which forms a formidable stronghold. 
The citadel has connected with it several pal- 
aces and other large buildings, including the 
historic palace of the czars, the Cathedral of 
Saint Michael, the Church of the Enunciation, 
the Cathedral of the Assumption, the tower of 
Ivan Veliki, and several other historical struc- 
tures. All these buildings are richly orna- 
mented with mosaics and fine decorations. The 
great tower is especially noteworthy, dating 
from 1600 and towering to a height of 270 
feet. Within the Kremlin are about 800 cannon 
captured from Napoleon in 1812, a great deco- 
rative cannon, and a colossal bell weighing 200 
tons. The latter was broken in an endeavor to 
place it in the tower. It has been said that 
Moscow is remarkable for two things, a can- 
non which has never been fired and a bell which 
has never been tolled. 

On the outside of the Kremlin are likewise 
buildings of general interest, including the his- 
torical museum, the Cathedral of Saint Basil 
founded in 1554, and the Imperial University 
established by Empress Catharine in 1755. This 
university is attended by 4,800 students. It has 
advanced courses of study, fine supplies and 
apparatus, and a library of 200,000 volumes. 
An imperial library of 300,000 volumes is in 
the public museum, which has, in addition to 
the library, a valuable collection of work in 
the arts and sciences. The city has thoroughly 
organized public schools, an extensive system 
of electric street railways, public waterworks, 
electric lighting, stone and macadam pavements, 
and splendid boulevards, parks, and monuments. 
The manufactures include woolen, silk, and cot- 
ton goods, machinery, leather, furniture, spirit- 
uous liquors, metallic products, ironware, en- 
gines, paper, and earthenware. The commercial 
trade extends to all parts of Russia and border- 
ing countries. Owing to its central location, it 
has a large trade in grain, merchandise, and live 
stock. It is not only on the commercial route 
between Saint Petersburg and the Black and 
Caspian seas, but is important because of its 
situation on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The history of Moscow dates from the 12th 
century, having been founded in 1147 by Yuri 
Dolgoruki. At that time it was strongly forti- 
fied, but the Mongol incursions caused it to be 
sacked in 1237 and again in 1293. Later the 
Muscovite influences became more strongly es- 
tablished and it was made the capital of Mus- 
covy. The Lithuanians made attacks upon it 


at various times in the 14th century, and in 
117 
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1381 it was conquered by the Tartars. The 
Crimean Tartars again occupied it in 1591 and 
the Poles in 1610. Peter the Great removed 
the capital from Moscow to Saint Petersburg in 
1713. In 1812 it was abandoned and burned 
by its own people to prevent its occupation by 
the French under Napoleon as winter head- 
quarters. Subsequently the city has been im- 
proved until it takes rank as one of the most 
substantial and wealthy citics of Russia, being 
excelled in size only by Saint Petersburg. Pop- 
ulation, 1911, 1,338,982. 

MOSELLE (mo6-zél’), a river of Europe, an 
affluent of the Rhine. It rises in the Vosges 
Mountains of France, flows northwest to Nancy, 
and thence crosses into Germany and joins the 
Rhine at Coblenz. Its*course is generally tor- 
tuous. The total length is 350 miles, of which 
about 200 miles are navigable. The valley of 
the Moselle is highly fertile and is noted for its 
production of aromatic and sparkling wines. 
Among the cities on its banks are Metz, Coblenz, 
Toul, and Treves. 

MOSES, a famous lawgiver and prophet of 
the Israelites, born in Egypt, probably at Heli- 
opolis, about 1600 sB. c. His birth occurred at 
the time the Hebrew people were resident in 
Egypt, where they were oppressed under the 
laws of Pharaoh. He descended from the tribe 
of Levi, his father being Amram and his mother, 
Jochebed. An edict proclaimed by Pharaoh 
required that the Hebrew children of the male 
sex should be executed at birth and to save his 
life his mother placed him in a basket of bul- 
rushes and hid him among the rushes of the 
Nile, where he was cared for by his sister, 
Miriam. When the king’s daughter, Thermu- 
this, came to the river to bathe, she found 
the child in the basket, and, being impressed 
by his beauty, caused him to be taken to the 
king’s palace and adopted as her son. His 
mother, Jochebed, was appointed as the nurse 
and he was educated in the princely rank for 
the priesthood. Moses was early imbued with 
the hope of Hebrew liberation and, when he 
slew an Egyptian while defending a fellow He- 
brew, it became necessary for him to seek safety 
in the wilderness. For forty years he kept 
flocks of sheep on the pastoral lands, where he 
was promised by God that his race should be 
liberated and was imbued with power to per- 
form miracles in order to prove his mission to 
the Egyptian authorities. 

Moses was slow in speech, but in his effort 
for liberation he was joined by his elder brother, 
Aaron, who possessed considerable eloquence. 
At the age of eighty years he began to organize 
for the great exodus from Egypt. By exhib- 
iting many miracles and causing Egypt, through 
the help of God, to be visited by ten destruc- 
tive plagues, it became possible to induce Pha- 
raoh to allow the departure of the Hebrews. 
The people and their effects were conducted 
safely across the Red Sea under the direction 
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of Moses, but when Pharaoh pursued them to 
require them to return both he and his army 
were drowned in the waters that swept over 
them. For forty years Moses conducted the pil- 
grimage in the wilderness. He exhibited rare 
ability in avoiding conflicts with hostile peoples, 
overcame jealousy among the different tribes, 
and by many miracles attested his divine mis- 
sion. 

The Ten Commandments were delivered by 
God while the Hebrews were encamped at 
Mount Sinai. Laws for the regulation of the 
domestic and religious life were established, and 
the people became enlightened by prophecies and 
instruction in government. At one time the 
distresses weighed so heavily upon him that 
he allowed a murmur to escape against his 
God, on account of which he was forbidden to 
enter the promised land. Moses then appointed 
Joshua as his successor, ascended Mount Nebo, 
from which he viewed the heritage of Israel, 
and on that mountain found an unknown grave. 
His life is naturally divided into three periods. 
The first forty years were devoted to his edu- 
cation and defense of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
the second forty years were spent in a pastoral 
life in the desert, and the last forty years were 
taken up by his wanderings with the Hebrews 
in the wilderness. A full account of the chil- 
dren of Israel is given in the Five Books of 
Moses. 

MOSQUE (mésk), the name applied to a 
place of Mohammedan worship. The style of 
architecture employed in these structures is of 
Saracen origin. Three essential parts are com- 
mon to all the more important mosques. These 
include the mihrab, the maksura, and the mim- 
bar. The mihrab is a place of prayer that in- 
dicates the direction of Mecca, the maksura is 
a place for the preservation of the Koran, and 
the mimbar is a kind of pulpit. An open court, 
often covered with a dome, contains the foun- 
tain for ablutions. Another requirement is a 
form of tower called the minaret, which serves 
as a place from which the hour of prayer is 
announced by the Imam. Many of the larger 
mosques have from four to six minarets. Five 
prayers are said daily in the mosques. The wor- 
shiper removes his shoes on entering and carries 
them in his hand. After performing the nec- 
essary ablution, he takes his place in the mihrab, 
where the special prayers are offered and a ser- 
mon is delivered. Women rarely enter the 
mosque during the time of prayer, but a special 
place, set off by a screen, is provided for them 
in some buildings. The most noted mosques 
are the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, the 
Mosque of Tulun at Cairo, the Mosque of 
Walid at Damascus, the Masjid al-Haram at 
Mecca, and the Masjid al-Nabi at Medina. 

MOSQUITO (miés-ké’td), the common name 
applied to various two-winged insects, belonging 
to the gnat family. They have a long proboscis 
that serves to draw subsistence from animals 
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and plants. The proboscis consists of six dis- 
tinct slender pieces united at the base and pro- 
tected by a sheathlike labium, capable of punc- 
turing the skin of man and various animals to 
suck blood. However, the male of the mosquito 
feeds mostly on plant juices, while the female 
depends more largely on attacking the different 
classes of animals and man. Most of the spe- 
cies, of which there are several hundred, have 
long bodies and legs and, when flying, make a 
buzzing sound by a rapid motion of the wings. 
The female fastens the eggs, usually from 200 
to 400, by means of a sticky substance to objects 
in stagnant water and the young are hatched in 
a few days. They are about half an inch long, 
when they are known as wrigglers, and, .after 
remaining in the larva state about three weeks, 
pass into the pupa state. In this state they are 
smaller in size, take no nourishment, and soon 
after the fully developed mosquito is matured. 

The family is divided into six subfamilies 
called Anopheles, Aedomyia, Culex, Corethra, 
Megarhinus, and Trichoprosoén. The Corethra 
does not belong to the biting mosquito, having 
a short proboscis not formed for piercing. The 
Culex is the typical genus and is found prac- 
tically everywhere. In tropical countries the 
mosquitoes are of large size, but there are va- 
rious species in the high latitudes, even in the 
polar circles. In some of the marshy regions 
great multitudes of mosquitces are born in rapid 
succession and prove a noxious pest, while in 
temperate zones they appear most abundantly 
during the rainy seasons of the warmer parts 
of the year. Peoples advanced in civilized arts 
protect themselves by excluding the pests from 
dwellings by means of screens and nets, while 
savages use smoke as a preventive and in some 
cases cover the exposed portions of the body 
with an oil obnoxious to the insect. 

The malaria mosquito, or Anopheles, has 
longer legs and a smaller body than the common 
species and its wings are characterized by small 
spots. The bite causes the deposit of a small 
animalcule or protozoan, which infests the red 
corpuscles of the blood and enlarges by growth 
until it occupies the whole corpuscle. Every 
three days it throws off a new brood of spores. 
The liberation in different broods takes place 
at the same time and produces paroxysms of 
fever and chills, and gradually the red cor- 
puscles of the blood are infested and destroyed. 
Quinine is recommended as an effective remedy 
and should be taken when paroxysms begin to 
affect the patient. 

The yellow fever mosquito, or Stegomyia, is 
found only in regions having a warm climate. 
It is distinguished from the common mosquito 
by silver stripes on the thorax and abdomen. 
At present the yellow fever germ is not clearly 
understood, but it has been quite definitely 
settled that yellow fever is not a contagion like 
smallpox, but that its spread is due to mos- 
quitoes. This was demonstrated in Havana in 
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1900, where Dr. Sternberg, surgeon general of 
the United States army, undertook some notable 
experiments, and again in 1905, in the plague- 
infested centers of New Orleans. In the latter 
instance it was noticed that Italians who would 
not consult physicians and scattered among 
friends in the outlying districts of the city were 
taken down, but those in the same rooms re- 
mained immune to the disease so long as they 
were protected from bites of mosquitoes. 

Prevention of mosquitoes has come to be an 
important study, and the movement has received 
much attention by authorities and public-spirited 
citizens. These insects being bred in stagnant 
pools of water, it has been recommended that 
their breeding places should be abolished. This 
means the hermetical sealing of cesspools, the 
removal of cans and bottles, the filling of hol- 
lows in old trees and stumps, the covering of 
rainwater barrels by screens, and the drainage 
of swamps. Recently the State geologist of 
New Jersey recommended that the swamps near 
Newark, about 27,000 acres, be drained and 
filled. Notable improvements were made in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, by draining stagnant pools. A com- 
mittee recommended the general use of screens 
in the homes, and that the skin be anointed with 
oil of citronella by those who are required to 
be in swampy regions at night. In 1904 Dr. W. 
C. Gorgas, assistant surgeon general of the 
United States army, gave instructions that all 
mosquito-breeding places in the Panama Canal 
Zone be drained, and there has been a notable 
improvement in that the cases of malaria and 
yellow fever have been reduced. Similar work 
is carried on by the Italian government in the 
black belt of Italy. 

MOSQUITO TERRITORY, or Mosquitia, 
a region of Nicaragua, extending along the 
coast of the Caribbean Sea, formerly a kingdom 
under British protection. The coast regions are 
swampy, but the interior is mountainous and has 
a healthful climate. Stock raising, agriculture, 
and fishing are the principal industries. The 
region was discovered by Columbus in 1502 and 
claimed by Spain as dependent territory until 
1660, when the British secured a protectorate, 
but they ceded it to Nicaragua in 1859, and in 
1860 it was formally annexed by treaty to the 
Nicaraguan Republic. Since 1894 it has con- 
stituted the department of Velaya. Bluefields 
is the capital and chief town. Most of the 
inhabitants are Negroes and Indians. Popula- 
tion, 1918, 15,650. 

MOSSES (més’es), an extensive order of 
flowerless or cryptogamous plants, widely dis- 
tributed in all regions, but most common in the 
regions of the Temperate zones where moisture 
is plentiful. Several thousand species are in- 
cluded in this order of plants, all of which are 
of small size, the largest rarely exceeding a foot 
in height. These plants are made up of a 
stem with distinct leaves and the roots grow out 
from the different portions of the plant. They 
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are propagated either by spore cases that open 
by a terminal lid and contain spores unmixed 
with elaters, or by fusiform bodies containing 
minute roundish particles. Mosses propagate 
most abundantly in airy but cool and moist 
woods, where they appear upon the trunks of 
trees, On mountain sides, and on the roofs of 
houses. In high latitudes with a moist climate 
they flourish on the ground. Bogs are formed 
by mosses growing in moist places, those found 
at the surface at present being only a continua- 
tion of plant life that has existed many thou- 
sands of years, the older portions dying as the 
new spring into existence. They are of utility 
in protecting the roots of plants from cold and 
drought, while some forms supply valuable 
foods to animals, such as the reindeer, elk, and 
other species of high latitudes. , The name is 
applied aiso to other cryptogamous plants, such 
as Iceland moss, and even to small matted flow- 
ering plants. However, the so-called Irish moss 
is a seaweed. 

MOST, Johann Joseph, anarchist, born at 
Augsburg, Germany, in 1846; dicd March 17, 
1906. He was apprentice to a bookbinder in 
his native city, but later traveled as an appren- 
tice in Italy and Austria. Originally he was a 
socialist and, on returning to Germany, became 
editor of the Freie Presse in Berlin. In 1874 
he represented Chemnitz in the national Reich- 
stag, but was expelled from the socialist or- 
ganization in 1878, when he went to London and 
founded the anarchistic periodical called Die 
Freiheit. He was imprisoned several times for 
inciting riots and in 1882 removed to New York, 
where he continued to publish the Die Freiheit. 
In 1901 he was arrested and imprisoned for 
publishing articles approving to some extent of 
the assassination of President McKinley. He 
published “Why I am a Communist,” “Most’s 
Songbook,” and “Solution of the Social Ques- 
tion.” 

MOSZKOWSKI (mosh-kéf’ské), Moritz, 
composer and pianist, born at Breslau, Ger- 
many, in 1854. He studied music at the con- 
servatories of Berlin and Dresden and in 1873 
made his début as a piano virtuoso at Berlin, 
which he made his residence. After 1897 he 
played successfully in the leading cities of 
France, England, and the United States. His 
work entitled “Spanish Dancers” was every- 
where received with marked favor. He is the 
author of many pieces designed for the piano- 
forte and other instruments, including waltzes, 
operas, and symphonies. 

MOTHS (moths), the name popularly ap- 
plied to numerous lepidopterous insects. They 
are distinguished from butterflies in that the 
antennae taper to a point and do not terminate 
in a knob. Another marked difference is that 
they fly during the night or during twilight. 
They are less brightly colored than butterflies 
and when at rest fold their wings flat instead 
of erect, as do the butterflies. This class of in- 
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sects includes many species, ranging in size from 
forms so small as to be scarcely visible up to 
the owl moth of Brazil, which measures fully 
ten inches from wing to wing. To the moth 
family belong those insects that in a caterpillar 
stage feed on plants, fur, and clothes, such as 
the carpenter moth or borer, the plume moth, 
the clothes moth, the hop-vine moth, and the 
wheat moth. Some writers have designated a 
large number as millers, with which they in- 
clude all the species whose bodies are covered 
by a dust or powder, like a miller’s clothes. 
Others have confined the moth family to, those 
that subsist on fur and cloth. The only species 
of utility to man are those known as silk moths. 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL. See Pearl. 

MOTLEY (modt’li), John Lothrop, diploma- 
tist and historian, born in Dorchester, now a 
part of Boston, Mass., April 15, 1814; died in 
ca Dorsetshire, Eng- 

land, May 19, 
1877. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard 
University in 
1831, studied at 
the German uni- 
versities of Göt- 
tingen and Ber- 
lin, and, after 
traveling in Eu- 
rope, returned to 
America in 1834. 
Shortly after he 
was admitted to 





JOHN L. MOTLEY. 
the bar, but soon engaged in literary work. His 
first writings included “Mortons Hope” and 
“Merry Mount,” two novels that proved unsuc- 
cessful, and in 1846 he began the celebrated 
work that made him famous, entitled “The Rise 


of the Dutch Republic.” This work was pub- 
lished after the labor of ten years had been 
devoted to the task, much of it in Germany and 
Holland. It was translated soon after into Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, Russian, and several other 
languages. Subsequently he developed this 
noted work into the “History of the United 
Netherlands,” which appeared in four volumes, 
the last being published in 1868. While prepar- 
ing his history he contributed extensively to 
the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Re- 
view, and the London Times. At the time the 
Civil War was in progress in America, he con- 
tributed to the last named publication for the 
purpose of giving the English people a correct 
view of the issues involved in the contest. Pres- 
ident Lincoln appointed him United States min- 
ister to Vienna in 1861, in which position he 
served until 1867, and in 1869 became minister 
to England, but was recalled the following 
year. The last work published by Motley is 
the “Life and Death of John Barneveld.” 
George William Curtis edited his correspond- 
ence and published it in two volumes. Among 
his writings are “Causes of the American Civil 
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War” 
War.” 
MOTMOT (mčt'mðt), a genus of birds na- 
tive to the warmer parts of North and South 
America, ranging from Mexico to Brazil. Fif- 
teen species have been described, of which only 
one is seen as far north as the southern part of 
the United States. They live solitary or in pairs 
in the deep shades of the forests or gloomy re- 
cesses of old buildings, and usually perch with 
the head drawn between the shoulders. The 
plumage is very brilliant and the middle pair 
of feathers of the long tail have a peculiar shape 
and extend beyond the other tail feathers. The 
bill is rather long, slightly curved with com- 
pressed side. In size these birds resemble a blue 
jay, but the form is more slender. They move 
awkwardly on the ground, but fly quite rapidly. 

MOTT, Lucretia Coffin, philanthropist, born 
in Nantucket, Mass., Jan. 3, 1793, died near 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11, 1880. She married 
John Mott, a Quaker abolitionist, in 1811, and 
in 1819 became a minister and advocate of the 
Quaker doctrine, displaying much eloquence in 
support of religious work. In 1833 she assisted 
in organizing the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety at Philadelphia. She was a delegate to the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention at London in 
1840. Later she joined Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
in advocating temperance, universal peace, and 
woman suffrage. 

MOTT, Valentine, surgeon, born at Glen 
Cove, Long Island, Aug. 20, 1785; died April 
26, 1865. He studied at Columbia College, New 
York, and later in London and Edinburgh. In 
1809 he was made professor of surgery in Co- 
lumbia College and subsequently held similar 
positions in a number of other institutions. He 
was prominent as a lecturer and writer and in- 
vented several useful surgical instruments. 
Many learned societies of America and Europe 
conferred distinguished honors upon him. He 
published a translation of Velpeau’s “Operative 
Surgery.” 

MOULTON (mil'tiin), Ellen Louisa, poet- 
ess, born in Pomfret, Conn., April 10, 1835; died 
in Boston, Mass., Aug. 10, 1908 She attended 
the Willard Seminary, Troy, N. Y., and began 
early to devote attention to literary work. In 
1853 she edited “Waverley Garland, a Present 
for All Seasons” and the following year pub- 
lished “This, That, and the Other.” Her writ- 
ings consist chiefly of stories for children, but 
they include many essays, poems, and novels. 
She married William Moulton, a publisher and 
journalist of Boston, in 1855. Among her best 
known works are “Bedtime Stories,” “In the 
Garden of Dreams,” “Stories Told by Twilight,” 


and “History of the Thirty Years’ 


“Ourselves and Our Neighbors,” and “Swal- 


low-Flight, and Other Stories.” 

MOULTRIE (mol’tri), William, soldier, 
born in South Carolina in 1731; died Sept. 27, 
1805. He entered the military service at an 
early age and in 1861 commanded a company 
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against the Cherokees. In 1775 he was ap- 
pointed colonel of an American regiment in the 
Revolutionary War and undertook the defense 
of Charleston Harbor by building Fort Moul- 
trie, a fortress on Sullivan’s Island, where he 
repulsed the British under Sir Peter Parker, 
on Jan, 28, 1776. He defeated the British near 
Beaufort in 1779, while commanding the Ameri- 
can forces in Georgia and South Carolina, but 
Charleston was captured the following year and 
he was forced to surrender. The British offered 
him a colonelcy in the British army, which he 
declined to accept, and he remained a prisoner 
for two years. After his exchange, in 1782, he 
was made major general, and subsequent to the 
war served several terms as Governor of South 
Carolina. 

MOUND BIRD, the common name of a bird 
belonging to a group of fowls that build a 
mound for a nest, within which the eggs are 
hatched by the heat generated through the de- 
cay of vegetable matter used in constructing 
the mound. The mounds vary both in size and 
shape and are commonly used by the same birds 
from year to year, being increased in size from 
time to time by the addition of sand and vegeta- 
ble matter. It is thought that the female as- 
sists the young to escape from the mound after 
being hatched, since they are strong and quite 
well feathered when they make their appear- 
ance. The eggs are from three to four inches 
long. In most cases the mounds are from a foot 
to ten feet above the ground. Birds of this 
class are found in Australia and New Guinea, 
where they are called jungle fowl and brush 
turkeys (q. v.). In size they vary from that of 
a fowl to a small turkey. The flesh is eaten. 

MOUND BUILDERS, the name applied to 


a prehistoric race of North America, of which’ 


remarkable remains have been found in various 
portions of the continent, especially in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, in the State of Washington, and 
in the peninsula of Yucatan. Knowledge of the 
existence of such remains was not attained un- 
til some time after permanent settlements were 
founded and trade with the Indians became es- 
tablished. Students of antiquity have ascribed 
the origin of the remains commonly found to a 
more or less civilized class of people who were 
the ancestors of the American Indians, though 
some writers think that they are the product of 
a race of people with superior intellect, but who 
were later exterminated by climatic conditions 
or by savage tribes. The remains consist most- 
ly of extensive earthworks, and in many weap- 
ons and tools of stone and copper have been 
found. The methods of construction and many 
relics indicate that some of the earthworks were 
for defensive purposes and others for habita- 
tions. Others appear to have been used as tem- 
ples and places of burial. About 200 mounds 
were excavated between 1844 and 1847 with the 
view of establishing at least some knowledge of 
the builders and their degree of civilization. 
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Many excavations were made along the Des 
Moines River, in Iowa, in 1908 and specimens 
of the relics, mostly stone products, are pre- 
served in the Iowa Historical Building at Des 
Moines. The results of these researches were 
published by the Smithsonian Institution and 
constitute the most authentic data at present 
available. It is learned from them that many 
of the mounds are from 100 feet to several 
miles in length and from five to 25 feet in 
height. Sevéral of the larger mounds in the 
valley of the Ohio are from 60 to 100 feet high. 

Many of the works attributed to the mound 
builders are in the form of rectangles. Some 
are square, others are circular or polygonal, 
and still others are in the form of different ani- 
mals. One of the last named class was discov- 
ered in Adams County, Ohio, which had the 
form of a serpent, with a height of five feet and 
a length of 1,000 feet. At Newark, Ohio, is a 
group of mounds that consists of elaborate 
earthworks in the form of circles, octagons, 
and squares. It incloses an area of about four 
square miles. Many mounds have been discov- 
ered in the State of Washington, but in British 
America they are not numerous, and those 
found in Yucatan give evidence of remarkable 
age. Writers have divided the mounds into six 
classes, according to the purpose for which they 
were constructed, embracing sacred inclosures, 
sacrificial mounds, defensive mounds, sepulchral 
mounds, temples, and effigy mounds. The 
sacred inclosures are thought to contain the re- 
mains of deified objects. Sacrificial mounds 
give evidence that sacrifices were offered in the 
presence of fire on altars, defensive mounds 
seem to indicate fortifications by reason of un- 
derground passages, and sepulchral mounds 
were used for the burial of the dead. The 
temples contain relics which indicate certain 
forms of worship and religious rites. Effigy 
mounds were constructed in the form of ani- 
mals, such as reptiles, mammals, tortoises, birds, 
and even man. The skeleton remains indicate 
that the dead were laid to rest side by side in 
rows, but the great antiquity of the mounds has 
made it impossible to find entire bones in a fair 
state of preservation, a fact that has led an- 
tiquarians to attribute the construction of the 
mounds to about the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

Pottery of fine construction has been discov- 
ered in some of the mounds. They have been 
found to contain lamps, basins, tobacco pipes, 
rings, copper ornaments, arrow heads, needles 
of ivory, beads of mica, and copper tools, The 
remains of this character indicate that the 
mound builders were not only superior to the 
American Indians when the continent was dis- 
covered by Columbus, but also to the primitive 
peoples of Europe. The age of many of the 
mounds is attested by the presence of large 
trees growing on their sides and tops, and by 
the fact that none of the Indian traditions in 
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any way relates to the origin of the mounds. 
A mound found in the Little Miami valley gave 
evidence, when investigated, that fully 1,200 per- 
sons had been buried there, attesting the com- 
monly supported view that the mound builders 
were numerous. The extent of their defensive 
embankments in various portions of West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Iowa, Washington, and other 
regions is proof that their enemies were numer- 
ous and powerful, 

MOUNDSVILLE, a city in West Virginia, 
county seat of Marshall County, on the Ohio 
River, ten miles south of Wheeling. It is on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and is sur- 
rounded by a farming country. The chief build- 
ings include the county courthouse, the public 
high school, and the State penitentiary. Among 
the manufactures are glass, brick, boots and 
shoes, textiles, cigars, and clothing. Near it is 
a mound about 900 feet in circumference, dating 
from the mound builders. The place has water- 
works, well-graded streets, and a large trade. 
Population, 1900, 5,362; in 1910, 8,918, 

MOUNTAIN, an elevation of earth and rock, 
rising higher above the surface of the earth than 
a hill. Such an elevation is usually one of a 
chain, group, or system, but in some instances 
they occur singly. Mountains owe their origin 
to volcanic action, whereby certain regions be- 
came elevated and others depressed. However, 
some systems originated from subterranean 
movements extending over long periods of time 
and from the wearing away of a portion of the 
surface by the action of water. The various 
systems were formed at different times and their 
age is determined from the presence of rocks of 
known age. Mountains are important as they 
affect the climate, the higher elevations being 
subject to a lower temperature than regions 
nearer the level of the sea, thus modifying the 
temperature. They precipitate rainfall by bring- 
ing the moisture of the atmosphere to the dew 
point and constitute the principal sources of 
rivers. They are powerful factors in determin- 
ing the location of towns and forests, contain a 
large part of the mineral wealth, and form the 
principal watersheds. The height of mountains 
is determined most accurately by surveying in- 
struments in which trigonometry supplies the 
necessary formulae, but it may be calculated by 
observing the boiling point of water by means 
of the barometer. The highest mountain of 
Asia is Mount Everest, 29,002 feet; South 
America, Aconcagua, 23,910 feet; North Ameri- 
ca, McKinley, 20,464 feet; Africa, Kilimanjaro, 
19,680 feet; Europe, Elbruz, 18,600 feet; Aus- 
tralia, Kosciusko, 7,308 feet. 

MOUNTAIN ASH, or Rowan Tree, an or- 
namental tree native to the central part of North 
America and Europe, including a number of 
species. It has pinnate leaves, cream-white 
flowers, and scarlet berries with yellow flesh. 
The different species abound principally in 
mountainous districts, where they attain a height 
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of from ten to thirty feet, and bear a wood of 
value for its compactness and durability. 


MOUNT CARMEL, county seat of Wabash 
County, Ill., on the Wabash River and on the 
Southern and other railroads. It has railroad 
shops, flour and paper mills, strawboard fac- 
tory, and machine shops. The chief buildings 
include the high school, public library and court- 
house. It was settled in 1817 and incorporated 
in 1825. Population, 1910, 6,934. 

MOUNT CARMEL (kiar’mél), a borough 
of Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, 28 
miles southeast of Sunbury, on the Pennsylvania 
and other railroads. The surrounding country 
is a productive anthracite coal region. It has a 
growing trade in merchandise. Population, 
1910, 17,532. 

MOUNT CLEMENS (klém’enz), a city in 
Michigan, county seat of Macomb County, twen- 
ty miles northeast of Detroit, on the Clinton 
River and on the Grand Trunk Railroad. It is 
surrounded by a fertile agricultural country, has 
mineral springs of value for invalids, and is the 
center of a large trade. Among the buildings 
are a fine courthouse, the public library, and a 
number of schools and churches. It has manu- 
factures of cigars, ironware, salt, beet sugar, 
furniture, machinery, and lumber products. The 
city has systems of waterworks and sanitary 
sewerage. It was settled in 1802 and incorpo- 
rated in 1872. Population, 1910, 7,707. 

MOUNT DESERT (dé-zért'), an island 
lying one mile off the coast of Maine, belonging 
to Hancock County. It is about ten miles wide 
and fifteen miles long. The area is 100 square 
miles. The island has a mountainous surface 
and is noted as a fashionable resort. It con- 
tains several fine villages, extensive hotel fa- 
cilities, and productive fisheries. The three 
principal harbors are at Northeast, Southwest, 
and Bar Harbor. Mount Desert was discov- 
ered by Champlain, by whom it was named, and 
the first settlement was made in 1608 by French 
Jesuits. The English founded the first perma- 
nent settlement at Somerville in 1789. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, an in- 
stitution of learning near South Hadley, Mass., 
founded in 1837 by Mary Lyon for the higher 
education of women, to whom collegiate instruc- 
tion had been refused except at Oberlin. Miss 
Lyon, a woman of great mental power, force of 
character, and executive ability, after several 
years of teaching, persuaded a number of able 
men to give their influence and aid as trustees, 
raised the necessary funds, and herself became 
the principal of this incorporated institution, 
which gave to young women opportunity for 
broad training and sound culture. Mount Hol- 
yoke was a seminary in name until 1888, when a 
college charter was granted. One-half the work 
of the four years is elective, chosen from courses 
offered by every department, including music 
and art, in which the practice courses are re- 
lated to the historical Mary E. Woolley is 
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president of the faculty, which numbers 85, with 
14 assistants and 21 in the administrative force. 
The attendance is over 700 students, including a 
few graduate students, and many applicants are 
refused for lack of room. 

The scholarship funds amount to $138,542, and 
four fellowships are awarded annually for study 
in some university. The system of coöperation 
inaugurated by Mary Lyon, through which each 
student had a share in the domestic work, is 
still retained, so that everyone who lives on the 
campus gives from twenty to fifty minutes a day 
either in the lighter housework or in laboratory, 
library, or office. The entire student body is 
organized into the Students’ League for self- 
government. The college is undenominational, 
but distinctly Christian in its influence. Among 
the 9,000 women who have been students are 
many who are leaders in educational and relig- 
ious work in all parts of the world. In 1907 the 
institution had three buildings of brownstone in 
late Gothic style, the chapel and administration 
building, the library and the art building, two 
buildings containing laboratories and lecture 
rooms, an observatory, a gymnasium, and other 
buildings on a campus of 150 acres. The li- 
brary contains 36,000 volumes with a capacity of 
over 100,000 and provides for 380 readers. The 
value of the entire plant is estimated at $1,022,- 
000 and the general endowment fund amounts to 
$801,000. Mount Holyoke receives the benefit of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 

MOUNT STERLING, a city of Kentucky, 
county seat of Montgomery County, 32 miles 
east of Lexington, on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. The chief buildings include the public 
library, the high school, the courthouse, and a 
military school. It has manufactures of flour, 
cotton and woolen goods, furniture, machinery, 
and utensils. Electric lighting, waterworks, and 
a system of public schools are among the utili- 
ties. Population, 1900, 3,561; in 1910, 3,932. 

MOUNT VERNON, the home and burial 
place of George Washington, in Fairfax Coun- 
ty, Virginia, on the Potomac River, about fifteen 
miles south of Washington. Several thousand 
acres of land were included in the original es- 
tate. Lawrence, the elder brother of George 
Washington, built the house in 1743 and named 
it in honor of Admiral Vernon, his commanding 
officer while serving in the West Indies, and 
later the estate passed to George Washington. 
The building is entirely of wood and is two 
stories and a half high. It is 30 feet wide by 96 
fect long, has a high piazza on the east front, 
facing the Potomac, and near the back part are 
a number of outbuildings. The building was 
improved by George Washington and after his 
death came into possession of John A. Washing- 
ton. In 1858 the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation purchased the house and 200 acres of 
land for the purpose of keeping it as a place of 
public interest, Washington’s library and bed- 
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room are still preserved in the form in which 
he used them. A short distance from the house, 
near a wooded ravine, is the tomb of Washing- 
ton. The place is reached from Washington by 
steamboats and by an electric railway. 

MOUNT VERNON, a city in Illinois, coun- 
ty seat of Jefferson County, 75 miles southeast 
of East Saint Louis. It is on the Wabash, the 
Southern, the Chicago and Alton, the Louisville 
and Nashville, and other railroads. Among the 
noteworthy buildings are the courthouse, the 
high school, and many churches. It has manu- 
factures of flour, railway cars, stone products, 
clothing, machinery, and dairy products. Elec- 
tric lights, waterworks, and telephones are 
among the improvements. Mount Vernon was 
settled in 1819 and incorporated in 1872. Pop- 
ulation, 1900, 5,216; in 1910, 8,007. 

MOUNT VERNON, acity of Indiana, coun- 
ty seat of Posey County, on the Ohio River, 18 
miles west of Evansville. It is on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville and the Evansville and 
Terre Haute railroads. The principal buildings 
include the public library, the county court- 
house, and the high school. It has manufac- 
tures of brick, ironware, flour, machinery, and 
carriages. Bituminous coal is mined in the vi- 
cinity. It has waterworks, sewerage, and a large 
trade in produce. The place was chartered as 
a city in 1853. Population, 1910, 5,563. 

MOUNT VERNON, a city of New York, in 
Westchester County, on the Bronx River, fifteen 
miles north of New York City. It is on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford and the 
New York Central railroads. Intercommunica- 
tion is by a system of electric railways. The 
place is nicely located along the river and on an 
arm of Long Island Sound, many of the streets 
being paved with macadam and asphalt. The 
surrounding country is fertile, producing cereals, 
fruits, and live stock. Among the noteworthy 
buildings are the Carnegie public library, the 
Mount Vernon Hospital, the Lucas building, 
and the high school. It has manufactures of 
pens, jewelry, glue, and machinery. Many New 
York business men reside here. It has a con- 
siderable trade in merchandise. Population, 
1905, 25,006; in 1910, 30,919. 

MOUNT VERNON, a city in Ohio, county 
seat of Knox County, on the Kokosing River, 25 
miles north of Newark. It is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio and other railroads. The manufac- 
tures include flour, wagons, machinery, engines, 
furniture, and tobacco products. Among the 
general facilities are waterworks and sanitary 
sewerage. The institutions include Mount Ver- 
non Academy and Kenyon College, both of 
which are near the city. It has Hiawatha Park, 
a public library, and a fine courthouse. Natural 
gas is found in the vicinity. Population, 1900, 
6,633; in 1910, 9,087, 

MOUSE, the popular name of the smaller 
species of the genus Mus, the larger ones being 
known as rats. Mice are found in all parts of 
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the globe inhabited by man. In many tropical 
countries they are so abundant as to be extreme- 
ly destructive in some seasons to the cereal 
crops, especially in various portions of Australia. 
The common mouse has adusty-gray color above 
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and is ashy colored beneath, and the tail is about 
as long as the body. In autumn it seeks food 
and shelter in houses and barns. The smallest 
quadruped known is the harvest mouse, which 
builds a small nest of grass about itself and hi- 
bernates during the winter. About 100 species 
of mice have been described. They include, be- 
sides those named above, the forest mouse, the 
rice mouse of the Southern States, the deer 
mouse, the cotton mouse found in cotton-pro- 
ducing countries, the wood mouse, the field 
mouse, and the water mouse. The names applied 
to these species indicate somewhat their habits 
and the places they frequent. Another familiar 
species of America, the jumping mouse, is close- 
ly allied to the jerboa (q. v.). The so-called 
dormouse (q. v.) does not belong to the true 
mouse family. 

MOUTH, the first enlargement of the ali- 
mentary canal, bounded by the lips in front and 
the soft palate and arches behind. It is lined by 
mucous membrane and contains the tongue and 
teeth. When closed, the cavity is completely 
filled. Into it open the ducts from three pairs 
of salivary glands and much mucus is dis- 
charged upon its lining surfaces. The isthmus 
of the fauces, bounded by two muscular pillars, 
between which are the tonsils, connect it with 
the pharynx. The mouth is of great service in 
speech as well as in crushing food and mixing 
it with mucus and saliva. 

MOWING MACHINE, an implement for 
cutting grass by horse power, in which the cut- 
ting apparatus is similar to that of the reaping 
machine. It is smaller and less complicated than 
the harvester, owing. to the fact that it merely 
cuts the grass, which falls backward over the 
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sickle bar. The working parts of most mowing 
machines are quite similar, though there are two 
general styles, known as the front and the rear 
cut. In the former, which is now in general use, 
the cutting apparatus is toward the front of the 
machine, making it less dangerous for the driver, 
who occupies a seat in the rear. See Harvest- 
ing Machinery. 

MOYSE (mwiz), Charles E., educator and 
author, born in England, March 9, 1852. He 
studied at Independent College, Taunton, and 
University College, London, and removed to 
Canada at an early age. In 1903 he was made 
dean of the faculty of arts and vice principal of 
McGill University, Toronto. For some years he 
was editor in chief of the McGill University 
Magazine. He published “Poetry as a Fine 
Art,” “Dramatic Art of Shakespere,” and 
“Shakespere Skull.” 

MOZAMBIQUE (mé6-zam-bék’), or Portu- 
guese East Africa. See Portuguese East Af- 
rica. 

MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, an extensive 
strait between the continent of Africa and Mada- 
gascar. It has a width of 425 miles and a 
length of 1,030, and is noted for its important 
black whale fisheries. The Comoro Islands lie 
at the northern extremity of the channel. On 
its western shore is Mozambique, one of the 
chief trade centers of Portuguese East Africa. 

MOZART (m6’zart), Johann Chrysostomus 
Wolfgang Amadeus, noted musical composer, 
born in Salzburg, Germany, Jan. 27, 1756; died 
Dec. 4, 1791. His 
father was a direc- 
tor of the archiepis- 
copal chapel in his 
native town and 
gave the utmost 
care to the develop- 
ment of his musical 
talent. In 1762 he 
and his sister were 
taken to Munich 
and Vienna for 
training, where they 
received encourage- 
ment from the di- 
rector of Bavaria 
and Emperor Francis I. The young musician 
began to compose symphonies at a very early 
age. When only fifteen years old, he was ad- 
mitted as a member to the Philharmonic Society 
at Bologna, Italy, although the rule barred those 
under twenty from admission. While attending 
the Sistine Chapel, he became interested in sev- 
eral selections of Easter music, which he repro- 
duced from memory after hearing them but 
once, and at the age of sixteen ranked with the 
leading musicians in the world. 

The court at Vienna selected Mozart as im- 
perial composer in 1779, where he located im- 
mediately after, and at that city most of the 
noted musical productions upon which his fame 
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rests were composed. In 1780 he wrote his 
great composition, entitled “Idomeneo.” Two 
years later he married Constance Weber, the 
daughter of the famous musician, and soon ac- 
quired a world-wide reputation. His fame 
spread throughout Germany, France, Italy, Eng- 
land, and other European countries, all giving 
him an enthusiastic reception in his tours de- 
voted to concerts and musical teaching. The 
sale of his published works brought him a large 
profit. He was granted a handsome annual sal- 
ary by the King of Prussia, and distinguished 
honors were conferred upon him in many of the 
leading countries. His death occurred shortly 
after finishing a requiem mass on which he had 
worked about a month. 

It may be said of Mozart that no composer 
ever combined in equal proportions the perfec- 
tion of learning and genius, and no one ever 
wrote with greater ease, finer dignity, and more 
profound scholarship. He excelled in every de- 
partment of composing. When one contemplates 
the briefness of his life, it is indeed wonderful 
to note the large number and variety of his 
masterful productions. His entire list of differ- 
ent compositions numbers 624. Among them are 
thirteen symphonies, two cantatas, twenty-four 
pianoforte sonatas, four operas, and numerous 
hymns and offertories. His principal works 
embrace “Missere,” “Mithridates,” ‘Clemency of 
Titus,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “Magic 
Flute,” “Seduction of the Serail,” “Don Gio- 
vanni,” and “Requiem.” Several fine monu- 
ments have been erected to his honor, including 
one of much beauty at Vienna. His musical 
works are among the finest and most popular 
ever produced. 

MUCILAGE (mi’si-l4g), a solution of the 
gum of certain plants or some similar substance 
in water. A preparation of this kind made of 
gum arabic is much used as a paste. It is pre- 
pared by dissolving gum arabic in hot water 
and adding a small quantity of carbolic acid to 
check molding. Another form of mucilage is 
used in making pills and for the diffusion of in- 
soluble substances in water. 

MUCUS (mi’kiis), the fluid which moistens 
the mucous membranes, by which it is secreted. 
It is a clear, viscid fluid, is slightly alkaline, and 
consists in great part of epithelial cells. Mucus 
is more or less mingled with all secretions 
poured upon mucous membranes, as the saliva, 
the biliary acids, and other digestive fluids. All 
the cavities of the body that have external open- 
ings are lined with membranes which are cov- 
ered with mucus, including the nose, mouth, and 
intestinal canal. The purpose of mucus is to 
protect the membranes against the action of the 
food and the air, to keep them in a moist and 
flexible condition, and to lubricate the canals for 
the passage of various substances. Disease af- 
fects the mucus variously, rendering it acid or 
mixing it with pus. 

MUDFISH, the common name of several 
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species of fishes. They are found in fresh-water 
bodies, in the lakes and rivers between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alleghenies, and in 
several sections of South America, Africa, and 
Australia. The American species belong prop- 
erly to the ganoids. They attain a length of 
four feet and are favorites for food among the 
Indians. The mudfishes proper appear to form 
a connection between fishes and amphibians in 
that they are able to live for a brief period on 
land, breathing while out of water by taking in 
air, which is acted on by the swim bladder as a 
lung. While in water they breathe with the gills 
found in ordinary fishes. The ganoid, or mud- 
fish, of North America frequently comes to the 
surface and breathes the air in a similar manner, 
though it more frequently remains under wa- 
ter for long periods of time. Mudfishes gen- 
erally live on insect and animal food, though 
they likewise partake of various plants, especial- 
ly the newer growths. Several species attain to 
a length of from three to six feet, have flat 
scales, and during a season of drought locate 
themselves in the mud, where they retain life in 
a more or less torpid state for a considerable 
period. | 

MUEZZIN (mii-éz’zin), or Mueddin, an offi- 
cer of a mosque in Mohammedan countries, who 
calls the faithful to prayer at the five times in 
the day prescribed by the Koran, namely at 
dawn, noon, 4 P. M., sunset, and nightfall. The 
call to prayer is commonly made from the bal- 
cony of a minaret. As the minaret is elevated 
above the roofs and the interior of buildings, 
the muezzin is usually a blind man, since it is 
extremely distasteful to the jealous orientals to 
have any one see the proceedings in their pri- 
vate residences. It is currently reported that 
many feign to be blind in order to become muez- 
zins to wealthy mosques. 

MUGWU MP (mig’wimp), an Algonquin 
Indian word meaning Great Man, applied in 
American politics to a voter who claims the 
right to vote with another party than the one 
with which he is particularly identified. The 
term was thus used in 1872, when Horace Gree- 
ley, though a Republican, was the Liberal-Re- 
publican candidate for President. It came into 
general use in 1884, when many Republicans re- 
fused to vote for James G. Blaine for the 
Presidency, supporting Grover Cleveland, the 
Democratic nominee, for that office. 

MUHLENBERG (mii‘len-bérg), Frederick 
Augustus Conrad, clergyman and statesman, 
son of Heinrich Melchior Mihlenberg, born at 
Trappe, Pa., June 2, 1750; died June 4, 1801. 
He studied at the University of Halle, Germany, 
and in 1770 was ordained as pastor in the Lu- 
theran church. In 1773 he received an impor- 
tant charge in New York City, where he re- 
mained until 1776, when he removed to Penn- 
sylvania. He was an ardent supporter of the 
American cause, became a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1779, and took part in the 
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Pennsylvania assembly which ratified the Con- 
stitution. Subsequently he was elected to Con- 
gress and was several times reélected, and was 
the first speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. In 1795, while chair- 
man of the committee of the whole, he cast the 
deciding vote in favor of the Jay Treaty. 

MUHLENBERG, Heinrich Melchior, Ger- 
man-American clergyman, born in Eimbeck, 
Germany, Sept. 6, 1711; died in Trappe, Pa., Oct. 
7, 1787. He was educated at Göttingen and 
Halle, became a minister in 1739, and in 1741 
came to Pennsylvania as a missionary. From 
1742 to 1776 he devoted his entire time to the 
work of organizing the German Lutheran church 
in the colonies, and thereby acquired the distinc- 
tion of being the founder of that faith in Ameri- 
ca. He was not only a devoted Christian, but 
an ardent patriot, and by his widespread influ- 
ence did much to aid in the Revolutionary War. 
His son, John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, an 
American soldier, was born Oct. 1, 1746, at 
Trappe, Pa.; died Oct. 1, 1807. He was a pastor 
of the Lutheran church in Woodstock, Va. Gen- 
eral Washington appointed him a colonel in the 
army and he preached his farewell sermon while 
he wore the uniform of that rank for the first 
time. Many of the members of his congregation 
joined his regiment. He rendered valuable ser- 
vice in the battles of Germantown and Brandy- 
wine, and by the close of the Revolution was 
made major general. From 1789 until 1795 he 
served in Congress and was again elected in 
1799. His life-size statue occupies a place among 
those of other famous Americans in Statuary 
Hall of the Capitol at Washington, D. C. 

MUHLENBERG, William Augustus, cler- 
gyman and author, born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 16, 1796; died in New York City April 8, 
1877. He was a great-grandson of Heinrich 
Melchior Muhlenberg, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1814, and in 1817 was 
ordained minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Soon after he became director of im- 
portant parishes in Philadelphia. In 1846 he 
was selected to preach at the Church of the 
Holy Communion of New York. While serv- 
ing at the last mentioned charge, in 1852, he 
organized the first Protestant Episcopal Sister- 
hcod and founded Saint Luke’s Hospital. 
Among his writings are “Church Poetry,” “Fam- 
ily Prayers,” “I Would Not Live Alway,” “Mu- 
sic of the Church,” and “Like Noah’s Weary 
Dove.” 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, an institution 
of learning at Allentown, Pa., under the control 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. It is a 
direct outgrowth of the Allentown Academy 
founded in 1848, but was not incorporated until 
1867, when the first board of trustees for the 
college was elected. The institution was named 
in memory of Henry Melchior Mihlenberg, the 
patriarch of the Lutheran church in North 
America. It maintains classical and scientific 
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courses, leading respectively to the degrees of 
A. B. and B. S., and supplies the needs of busi- 
ness men who want a course without the classi- 
cal languages. The grounds consist of 55 acres, 
on which are located the administration build- 
ing, the dormitory, the chemical laboratory, and 
other buildings. The value of the property is 
$300,000, the endowment is $253,500, and the 
library contains about 20,000 volumes. It has 
642 graduates and has given instruction to over 
2,500 students. With it is affiliated the depart- 
ment known as the Allentown Preparatory 
School. 

MUHLHAUSEN (miil-hou’zen), a city of 
Germany, in the province of Saxony, thirty 
miles northwest of Erfurt. It is located on the 
Unstrutt River and several railways and is 
surrounded by a fertile region. The chief build- 
ings include a normal school for teachers, a 
gymnasium, a theater, and several public schools. 
It has manufactures of carpets, machinery, and 
woolen and linen goods. The trade is chiefly 
in grain, cattle, and fruit. Electric lighting, 
waterworks, and stone and asphalt paving are 
among the improvements. The city has been 
a part of Prussia since 1815. Population, 1905, 
34,359; in 1910, 43,685, 

MUIR (mir), John, geologist and explorer, 
born in Dunbar, Scotland, April 21, 1838. He 
studied in the grammar school of his native 
city, emigrated to the United States, and sub- 
sequently graduated at the University of Wis- 
consin. Soon after he made explorations on the 
western coast of North America, particularly 
in Alaska, where he discovered the Muir Gla- 
cier, which is named in his honor. Later he 
visited the Arctic regions in search of the 
De Long expedition and, after returning to the 
United States, turned his attention largely to 
forestry. For several years he traveled in Si- 
beria, India, and Australia. He published “Our 
National Parks” and “The Mountains of Cali- 
fornia.” He died Dec. 24, 1914. 

MUIR GLACIER, an extensive glacier of 
Alaska, at the head of Glacier Bay, about 100 
miles northwest of Juneau. It is so named from 
its discoverer, John Muir. The length of this 
glacier is about 15 miles, having its source fully 
1,000 feet above sea level, and varies in alti- 
tude from 80 to 210 feet. At its entrance into 
Glacier Bay it is nearly three miles wide, where 
great icebergs fall from overhanging cliffs into 
the sea. The area covered by the glacier is 350 
square miles in extent, but the basin drained by 
it is probably equal to 800 square miles. 

MUKDEN (mook-dén’), or Moukden, a city 
and the seat of government of Manchuria, sit- 
uated 110 miles northeast of the Liao-tung Gulf. 
Formerly trade was carried chiefly from Niu- 
chwang, its port, but since the completion of 
the Port Arthur-Harbin branch of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway it has increased greatly in 
commercial importance. A brick wall surrounds 
the city, which is regularly platted and solidly 
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built, and in the central part are the imperial 
palace and other public structures. The tombs 
of the present reigning family of China are near 
Mukden. It suffered greatly during the Boxer 
uprising in 1900 and was the seat of the great 
Battle of Mukden in 1905, in which 860,000 men 
were engaged. The Japanese under Marshal 
Oyama numbered 450,000 and General Kuropat- 
kin commanded the Russian army of 410,000. 
The battle continued about two weeks, resulting 
in the defeat of the Russians with a loss of 
100,000 men, while the Japanese lost about 75,- 
000. The inhabitants consist mostly of Man- 
chus, but include many Chinese and Japanese. 
Population, 1918, 178,450. 

MULATTO (mii-lat’ts). See Negroes. 

MULBERRY (mil’bér-ry), a genus of trees 
native to tropical and temperate climates, culti- 
vated on account of their fruit. The common 
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or black mulberry is the only species that pos- 
sesses fruit of considerable value. It is a na- 
tive of Central Asia, whence it was brought to 
Europe more than ten centuries ago. The tree 
has many branches. It is low, the leaves are 
heart-shaped and very rough, and the bark is 
thick and uneven. This especies thrives in 
America in regions south of 43° north latitude. 
Its fruit is eaten and is used in the manufacture 
of wine and preserves. The berries are of a 
purple-black color, yield a dark red juice, and are 
quite sweet to the taste. This class of mulberry 
trees grows vigorously for many years in suit- 
able climates, many specimens in Europe being 
over 350 years old and still yielding an abund- 
ance of fruit. The leaves are regarded the most 
wholesome food for silkworms, on account of 
which the tree is cultivated extensively in vari- 
ous portions of Asia, Southern Europe, and the 
United States. Its bark yields a product useful 
in the manufacture of paper. The principal spe- 
cies of the mulberry in North America is the 
so-called red mulberry, which thrives abundant- 
ly in the central portion of the Mississippi val- 
ley, especially in southern Illinois, southern 
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Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, and adjacent states, 
Mulberry trees of this class grow to a height 
of from forty to sixty feet. They yield a dur- 
able wood. The fruit is fairly pleasant, but 
generally quite seedy. A distinct genus of trees 
bearing this name is the paper mulberry, which 
is native to Japan and the East Indies. It at- 
tains a height of from five to fifteen feet and 
is serviceable in the manufacture of clothing 
and paper. Its wood is useful in cabinet and 
ornamental work. 

MULE, a name sometimes used loosely in 
lieu of the word hybrid, but it is applied more 
specially to the mule proper, the cross between 
a male ass with a mare, and to the hinny, the 
offspring of a she-ass and a stallion. The mule 
matures at a later period than the horse. It is 
of service for a longer period and as a beast 
of burden has some points of advantage not pos- 
sessed by the horse. Among 
the advantages are that its 
skin is less sensitive, it is more 
easily fed, is less liable to dis- 
ease, and is almost as sure- 
footed as a goat. When treat- 
ed kindly it is gentle and even 
in warfare is thought to pos- 
sess advantages over the horse 
in some respects. The head of 
a mule is thin and long, the 
ears are prominent, the tail is 
bushy, the mane is short, and 
the hoof is quite small. It isa 
favorite animal in many of the 
Southern States and is em- 
ployed extensively in the Span- 
ish-American states, Southern 
Europe, Western Asia, and 
many parts of Africa. In size 
it usually represents the average between the 
sire and dam, weighing from 700 to 1,200 
pounds. 

MULHAUSEN (miil-hou’zen), a city of 
Germany, in Alsace-Lorraine, on the Ill and on 
the Rhine-Rhone Canal, 66 miles southwest of 
Strassburg. It is surrounded by a fertile region, 
is well connected by several important railroads, 
and has an active commercial trade. The manu- 
factures include woolen and silk goods, clothing, 
carpets, leather, machinery, calico, chemicals, 
hardware, and musical instruments. It has a 
system of street railways, electric lighting, stone 
and macadam pavements, fine schools, and sev- 
eral hospitals and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Mülhausen dates from the early part of 
the 8th century. It became a free imperial city 
in 1273. During the Reformation it was an im- 
portant center of Protestant influence. In 1798 
it was annexed to France, but was returned to 
Germany in 1871. The French made several at- 
tacks upon it in 1915. Population, 1914, 97,679. 

MULLEIN (mil’lin), a tall weed of the fig- 
wort family, having a stout stem covered with 
a dense woolly growth and bearing club-shaped 
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spikes of yellow flowers. Many species have 
been described, some of which yield medical 
properties of service in the treatment of coughs 
and colds. The most common species were 
brought to America from Europe, where, in 
some sections, they are obnoxious weeds. In 
early times the Greeks used the leaves in mak- 
ing wicks for lamps, while the Romans made 
torches by saturating the stalks with suet. It is 
at present most common in the older parts of 
Canada and the United States, but has spread 
quite generally in the populated regions of the 
central and western sections. 

MULLER, Max. See Max-Miiller. 

MULLET (mil’lét), the popular name of a 
class of fishes. They include many well-known 
species and generally are divided into two 
groups, the gray mullets and the red mullets. 
The different species, about 75, are found abun- 
dantly along the coasts and in bays and seas. 
The species belonging to the red mullets are 
ground feeders, but are sometimes classed as 
surmullets, In the winter time they retire into 
deep water, but in summer approach the coast, 
and are most commonly observed in brakish 
water. They are brilliantly colored, attain a 
weight of ten or twelve pounds, and are con- 
sidered good as food fish. The group of gray 
mullets is distributed quite generally in the Med- 
iterranean, on the seacoasts of Europe, and in 
the warmer seas of America. The upper part 
is greenish in color, while the sides are more or 
less silvery. Several species of this group are 
cultivated extensively in countries adjacent to 
the Mediterranean, where they attain a weight 
of from ten to fifteen pounds and are consid- 
ered favorites for food. The striped mullet 
is the best known species of America, occurring 
largely on the Atlantic coast south of New York 
and being especially abundant in the vicinity of 
the Bahama Islands. Large quantities are 
placed on the market early in autumn, at which 
season the mullet is esteemed especially for the 
table. Several species of surmullets present a 
peculiar appearance when the scales are rubbed 
off, as underneath them is a beautiful variety of 
bright red and purple tints. 

MULOCK (mi’l5k), Dinah Maria. See 
Craik, Dinah Maria Mulock. 

MULREADY (mil’réd-i), William, noted 
painter, born in Ennis, Ireland, April 1, 1786; 
died July 7, 1863. His parents took him to Lon- 
don in 1801, where he became a student at the 
Royal Academy. His first study was along the 
line of classic arts, but later he devoted himsclf 
to productions from nature, a line of work in 
which he developed his greatest ability and high- 
est reputation. Among his paintings that illus- 
trate scenes from common life are “The Idle 
Boys,” “Barber’s Shop,” “Roadside Inn,” and 
“Horses Bathing.” Several excellent portraits 
were executed by him. He attained more than 
ordinary popularity by the production of illus- 
trations for various books intended for juve- 
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niles, particularly for Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield.” In 1815 he became an associate of 
the Royal Academy and in the following year 
was made an academician. 

MUMMY (mim’my), the embalmed and 
dried body of a human being. The term is ap- 
plied to similarly preserved bodies of the so- 
called sacred animals of various peoples, as of 
the ibis, cat, crocodile, and ichneumon. Exten- 
sive researches have led to the belief that mum- 
mies were prepared by the ancients because 
they thought that the soul of the dead, who de- 
parted from this life in a iustified state, in due 
course of time would becon.e reunited with the 
body and enjoy an everlasting ind visible exist- 
ence. The time between death on earth and the 
period for taking on everlasting life was thought 
to cover a space of from 3,000 te 10,000 years, 
and in this period the intelligence existed as a 
luminous wanderer through space, while a pro- 
bationary pilgrimage was performed by the soul 
in the mysterious underworld. 

Some writers think that the preparation of 
mummies was influenced at least partially by a 
desire to guard against disease. The legendary 
story relating that the body of the god Osiris 
had been destroyed by Typhun, but that it was 
later discovered by Isis and embalmed under 
the direction of Anubis, is popularly thought 
the basis that caused mummification to be estab- 
lished as a religious rite. Many classes of mum- 
mies have been found in Egypt, the larger num- 
ber consisting of human bodies, but there were 
included many specimens of sacred animals. It 
is thought that the practice dates from about 
4000 B. c., many of the specimens indicating that 
early date as the probable time of the beginning 
of the art. 

It is certain that the children of Israel learned 
the art of embalming in Egypt, since it is re- 
lated that the bodies of Jacob and Joseph were 
treated in that manner and carried from Egypt. 
The art of mummification was highly developed 
among the Assyrians, Persians, Hebrews, Ro- 
mans, and Peruvians, though these peoples were 
not able to preparé mummies that as success- 
fully overcame the influences of time as those 
of the Egyptians. Many fine specimens of em- 
balming at a remote period have been discov- 
ered in Peru and Mexico. The Guanchos of 
the Canary Islands developed skill in embalm- 
ing almost as remarkable as that of the Egyp- 
tians. It is thought that the practice ceased in 
Egypt about the year 700 a. p. and that fully 
750,000,000 bodies were embalmed while the 
practice prevailed in that country. Fine speci- 
mens have been found at various times, the 
most important of recent date being thirty em- 
balmed bodies of distinguished personages, in- 
cluding the body of Rameses II., which was 
brought to light in 1881 at Deir-el-Bahari. The 
dryness of the air in some countries has a 
favorable influence upon mummification. In 
many localities the bodies of men and animals 
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have been found that were mummified as a 
natural consequence of climatic conditions. 
Various methods have been employed by dif- 
ferent peoples in the preparation of mummies. 
The method usually depended upon the state of 
civilization and the ability of surviving friends 
to defray the expense incurred. Among the 
poorer classes the bodies were dried by salt 
or natron, or left entirely covered with salt for 
seventy days, after which they were inclosed 
by wrappings of coarse cloth and placed in the 
catacombs. The most complicated operations 
were employed in embalming the bodies of the 
rich and distinguished. In the common method 
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1, Coffin; 2, Mummy; 3. Inner Case; 4, Sarcophagus. 


it was required that the entrails be removed 
through an opening in the side, though the heart 
and kidneys were left within the body, and the 
brain was taken out through the nostrils. The 
body was carefully shaved, washed, and soon 
after brought in contact with the necessary salts 
and spices, the process depending largely upon 
the ability to pay the expense. Powerful drugs 
were used in effecting passage into the various 
cavities of the skull and different portions of 
the body, while in some cases the nails were 
gilded and the toes and fingers were incased in 
costly inclosures of gold. 

After all necessary rites and chemical treat- 
ments were completed, the bodies were carefully 
wrapped with bandages of linen. These ban- 
dages were extremely coarse for the poorer 
classes, while the finest India muslin was used 
for the wealthy. The strips were from two to 
four inches wide, and from 700 to 1,250 yards 
long. After the toes and fingers were carefully 
wrapped, the limbs were similarly inclosed, and 
finally a firm wrapping was made around the 
entire body, in many cases from fifteen to 
twenty thicknesses being utilized. The face was 
the object of especial care and was treated with 
a coat of fine plaster and various costly chemi- 
cals. It is thought that embalmers of cities 
often had from 500 to 800 corpses in their 
mortuaries, since it required considerable time 
to complete the entire process. The cost of 
high-class embalming was from $500 to $4,500 
per corpse, depending entirely upon the value 
of the chemicals, perfume, and ornaments used. 
Usually the rich were provided with mummy 
cases, the more expensive consisting of three 
parts, the sarcophagus or coffin, the outer mum- 
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my case, and an inner case to contain the 
mummy. © The outer case of the wealthy was 
prepared in a manner to show an outline of 
the person embalmed, and was richly decorated: 
and painted with durable coloring with the view 
of constituting a fine representation of the in- 
dividual. Embalming is now practiced by pass- 
ing preservatives, such as corrosive sublimate, 
chloride of zinc, arsenic, and various oils, into 
the body. See Embalming. 

MUMPS, a specific inflammation and swelling 
of the parotid and salivary glands. It is a con- 
tagious disease, sometimes epidemic, but gen- 
erally is communicated by the saliva. The dis- 
ease occurs principally 
in cold and damp 
weather of spring and 
autumn. It is most 
common among chil- 
dren and is more fre- 
quent in boys than 
girls. With good care 
it is unaccompanied by 
danger and seldom af- 
fects the same person 
twice, but when a re- 
lapse :3 taken the 
swelling and pain are coremunicated in females 
to the mammae, and in males to the testes. Care- 
ful attention and remaining indoors soon cause 
the inflammation to cease, but, if care is not 
taken, life may be endangered by transferring 
the inflammation to the brain. 

MUNCHHAUSEN (miink’hou-zen), Karl 
Friedrich Hieronymus, Baron von, eminent 
army officer, born in Hanover, Germany, May 11, 
1720; died Feb. 22, 1797. He descended from 
an ancient and noble family, became a cavalry 
officer in the Russian army, and distinguished 
himself against the Turks in 1737-39. While en- 
gaged in these contests he displayed a passionate 
fondness for fine horses and hounds, and at 
various times made successtul and adventurous 
tours to the different regions where wild game 
was abundant. During that time he displayed a 
remarkable imagination, which was so inventive 
that many extravagant stories were originated. 
These stories were compiled by Rudolf Erich 
Raspe, a literary genius who accompanied the 
baron. They were published in 1775 under the 
title, “Baron Munchhausen’s Narrative of his 
Marvelous Travels and Campaigns in Russia.” 
Later larger editions of the same work appeared, 
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- in which were published many additional anec- 


dotes and wonderfully interesting accounts of 
adventures. Translations of these works were 
made into various languages. They are still 
popular. It is alleged that Münchhausen’s 
imagination in the later part of his life was 
more responsive than his memory, and that he 
was led to believe many of the impossible and 
improbable productions of his mind. His name 
has become proverbial in many countries. 
MUNCIE (miin’si), a city in Indiana, coun- 
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ty seat of Defaware County, on the White Riv- 
er, 55 miles northeast of Indianapolis. It is on 
the Lake Erie and Western, the Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Saint Louis, and other railroads. 
Intercommunication is by electric railways and 
by a belt line that encircles the city. The note- 
worthy buildings include the county courthouse, 
the public library, the city hospital, the Federal 
building, and the Palmer University. Among 
the manufactures are flour, glass, farming imple- 
ments, machinery, cigars, and earthenware. In 
the surrounding country are productive deposits 
of natural gas and oil. The municipality main- 
tains systems of paving, waterworks, and sani- 
tary sewerage. It has a large trade in grain, 
stock, and various articles of manufacture. Pop- 
ulation, 1900, 20,942; in 1910, 24,005, 

MUNICH (mi’nik), a city of Germany, cap- 
ital of the kingdom of Bavaria, on the Isar Riv- 
er, 295 miles south of Leipsic. It occupies a 
fine site on an extensive plateau, about 1,690 feet 
above sea level, is connected by a number of im- 
portant railroads, and is one of the most pro- 
gressive commercial and manufacturing centers 
of the German Empire. It has electric street 
railways, fine public promenades, botanic gar- 
dens, and a thoroughly organized system of pub- 
lic schools. The municipal facilities are entirely 
modern and the streets are wide and clean, but 
in the old part are a number of quaint buildings 
of irregular construction. King Ludwig I. de- 
voted much care to the general improvement of 
the city, adorning it with a splendid royal pal- 
ace and many municipal facilities. The note- 
worthy buildings include the Museum of Ba- 
varia, the royal and national library, the munic- 
ipal theater, the Ludwigskirche, the Basilica of 
Saint Boniface, the post office, the city hall, the 
art building, and the central railway station. 
Many fine paintings and sculptures are in the 
museum known as the Old and New Pinakothek. 
It has a large number of monuments represent- 
ing various German statesmen, military heroes, 
reformers, and historic events. The public 
school system is maintained on a‘liberal and effi- 
cient basis. It has several cclleges, academies, 
hospitals, and seminaries. The University of 
Munich, a noted institution of higher learning, 
was opened for instruction in 1472 and was in- 
corporated with the city in 1826. It has a fine 
system of courses, 180 professors and teachers, 
4,500 students, and a library of 425,000 vol- 
umes. 

Munich has a foremost position as a commer- 
cial and an industrial center. The wholesaling 
and jobbing trade is very extensive. Large in- 
terests are vested in the enterprise of exporting 
merchandise, especially metal products and spir- 
ituous liquors. Among the manufactures are 
Scientific instruments, jewelry, gold and silver 
lace, musical instruments, carriages, glass, spir- 
ituous liquors, cottons, woolen and silk goods, 
machinery, engines, and hardware. The city was 
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named from the monks that owned its site. Its 
history extends back to 962, when it was founded 
by Henry, Duke of Saxony. In 1157 Henry the 
Lion made it the seat of a mint and salt ex- 
change, and in the 13th century it was strongly 
fortified. Gustavus Adolphus conquered it in 
1632. In 1800 Munich was subdued by the 
French under Moreau, and in 1805 it was taken 
by Napoleon. The population consists largely of 
Catholics, but includes many Protestants and 
Jews. The importance of Munich dates from 
the early part of the last century, when most of 
its larger manufacturing establishments were 
founded, and later its trade developed by the 
building of railroad connections. Population, 
1905, 538,983; in 1910, 595,053. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, the ad- 
ministration of a minor civil division, such as a 
borough, village, town, or city. In most cases a 
municipality is chartered by the State or the 
Province, hence the legal designation differs 
somewhat, being confined to the terms town and 
city in most cases, which are usually divided into 
classes, as a city of the first or the second class, 
depending upon the population. The govern- 
ment of a municipality is subject to the general 
law of the State or Province in which it is lo- 
cated. 

The three functions of general government 
are recognized in a municipality. Executive au- 
thority is vested in a mayor, who is the presid- 
ing officer of the common council, or board of 
aldermen. In the large cities the mayor is usu- 
ally assisted by executive boards, which are re- 
sponsible to the mayor and the council. The 
mayor has large appointive power in most cases, 
either appointing or nominating the policemen 
and other officers, and is usually the presiding 
officer of the police court. In some instances 
the council consists of two houses, known as the 
upper and the lower, but more frequently it is 
composed of a single body, the members of 
which, as well as the mayor, are chosen for a 
term of years by the people. Many cities are 
now governed by a commission of five or more 
members, one of whom discharges the functions 
of a mayor. 

The government of a municipality is an im- 
portant factor in the general affairs of the 
country. Among the functions are to control 
charities and corrections, to protect life and 
property, to promote public improvements, and 
to manage or supervise public utilities, such as 
lighting, sewerage, transportation, communica- 
tion, and waterworks. The council has power 
to levy taxes, grant licenses, issue bonds under 
certain limitations, equalize assessments, and 
carry out the specific instructions of the electors. 
The larger development of manufacturing and 
other industries has tended to concentrate the 
population in the cities. This circumstance and 
the general growth of the larger municipalities 
within the last two decades have made the prob- 
lem of municipal governments one of vast im- 
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portance in all the countries of America and Eu- 
rope. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP, the posses- 
sion of public facilities by municipalities or any 
minor civil division of the state. In practice the 
term is used in describing public ownership as 
opposed to private ownership of all municipal 
facilities, such as lighting plants, waterworks, 
bath and lodging houses, street railways, and 
other industries promoted to supply the wants of 
the people in towns and cities. When used in 
this sense, the term implies operation as well as 
ownership by municipalities. 

The problem of public control and ownership 
is not a new one, Since cities as well as nations 
from remote antiquity have undertaken to con- 
struct and maintain improvements designed to 
promote industries of different kinds. This is 
exemplified in the construction of aqueducts to 
supply cities with water in the early periods of 
Rome. We have many instances in early his- 
tory where revenues were derived by the public 
control and ownership of docks, improvement of 
harbors, and construction of bath houses. How- 
ever, the services of this kind were anciently 
confined to larger cities, such as Alexandria, 
Athens, Rome, and Constantinople, and, on the 
other hand, the smaller towns were not supplied 
with facilities, or had only a few of minor im- 
portance under control of the municipalities. 
Much development in this line took place in the 
19th century, both in Europe and America, and 
at the beginning of the 20th century there is a 
growing sentiment in favor of municipal con- 
trol and ownership of public utilities. 

The extent to which municipal governments 
should adopt the policy of public ownership is 
still a matter of wide discussion. On the one 
hand is a large element who favor the so-called 
municipal socialism, which would provide for all 
the wants of citizens so far as they can be met, 
including the management of bath houses, 
boarding houses, bakeries, and general supply 
stations. This phase is termed municipal trad- 
ing in Great Britain, where many wants are sup- 
plied by municipalities that were formerly pro- 
vided for by owners of private enterprises. In 
the United States and Canada municipal own- 
ership extends principally to waterworks, sew- 
erage, electric and gas lighting, telephones, fer- 
ries, street railways, and central heating plants. 
Those who favored the proposition that public 
facilities should be controlled by municipalities 
claim for their position that municipal owner- 
ship operates to render more efficient the service 
as well as to provide prolific sources to obtain 
revenue. In support of their view they cite pub- 
lic control of schools and government manage- 
ment of the postal system, both of which are re- 
ferred to as more efficient under the present 
status than they could possibly be made if they 
were controlled by private ownership. In oppo- 
sition to public ownership the argument is made 
that it restricts competition and tends to dis- 
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courage development. Those who hold to this 
view call attention to the development of mining 
and to railroad building in America, which have 
enhanced enterprises and developed new regions 
and new industries. There is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of controlling at least all services 
that are sanitary in character, such as sewerage 
and waterworks. In 1908 thirty out of a total 
of 38 cities in the United States with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 both controlled and owned their 
waterworks, and in the same year about 85 per 
cent. of the.municipalities in Canada controlled 
their waterworks under municipal ownership. 

The control and ownership of sewerage is al- 
most exclusively in municipalities, both for 
drainage and household wastes. Out of a total 
of 1,524 places with a population of 3,000, in 
the United States, 1,096 are supplied with sewers 
and in only 47 instances the ownership is vested 
in private parties. On the other hand, municipal 
ownership of gas works is quite limited, there 
being only 21 municipal works in a total of 981 
towns in the United States, and two of these 
supply natural gas. The first municipal electric 
lighting plant was established at Fairfield, Iowa, 
in 1882. Since then ownership by municipalities 
has increased rapidly, not only in the smaller 
places where private capital was not available, 
but also in the larger cities where private plants 
already existed. The official report for 1908 
published by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor gave the total number of central electric 
stations at 3,620, of which number 2,805 were 
private stations and 815 were municipal stations. 
A few of the municipal lighting plants, like those 
in Detroit and Chicago, are exclusively for light- 
ing streets and public buildings, but a majority 
supply these wants and also furnish light to pri- 
vate consumers at a rate ranging a trifle above 
the cost of production and invariably lower than 
the charges made by private companies. 

The question of municipal ownership has been 
made an issue in the elections of many cities. 
It has been before the = 
voters of Chicago in 
several campaigns, 
particularly in 1904, 
when Edward F. 
Dunne (born in 
1853), who may be re- 
garded a representa- 
tive advocate of the 
doctrine that public j¢ 
facilities should be .™, 
owned and controlled — 
by the municipality, 
was elected mayor on 
a platform favorable 
to the immediate municipal ownership of street 
railways and other public facilities. In 1905 
William R. Hearst was a candidate for mayor 
of New York City on a ticket pledged to muni- 
cipal ownership and claimed the election, but 
his claims were set aside by the board that 
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heard the contest and George B. McClellan, the 
Democratic nominee, was seated. Recent city 
elections indicate that this issue and the matter 
of making municipal elections nonpartisan are 
two prominent movements in America. The 
United Cities Conference, in session in Chicago 
in January, 1906, in which sixteen leading cities 
were represented, made the following recom- 
mendations favorable to the elimination of party 
politics from municipal elections: 

1, That cities should be granted the largest 
possible measure of home rule, subject only to 
such general statutory safeguards and re- 
strictions as may be necessary to protect the 
general interests of the state as distinguished 
from the local interests of the municipality. 

2. That the party column on the ballot should 
be abolished, that the names of candidates for a 
single office should be printed on the ballot un- 
der the designation of that office, and that it 
should be made impossible to vote a straight 
party ticket by a single mark or cross. 

3. That municipal nominations and elections 
should be completely separated from state and 
national nominations and elections, and should 
occur at different times, and that nominations 
for all municipal offices be made by petition or 
by an efficient method of direct primaries. 

4, That the number of elective municipal of- 
ficers should be reduced as far as practicable, 
always preserving the right to elect members of 
the municipal legislative body or city council. 

5. That the merit principle should be applied 
to all departments of city administration under 
practical and efficient civil service laws. 

MUNKÁCSY (moon’kai-ché), Mihály, noted 
painter whose German name was Michael Lieb, 
born in Munkacs, Hungary, Oct. 10, 1844; died 
May 1, 1900. He studied at Vienna and Dus- 
seldorf, and in the latter city produced various 
splendid works of art. In 1872 he located in 
Paris, where he devoted himself largely to the 
production of genre pictures, among them a 
number illustrating Hungarian life. He pro- 
duced many paintings depicting the life of soci- 
ety in Paris and several famous historical paint- 
ings. The most noted of his productions include 
“The Last Day of a Man Condemned to Death,” 
“Christ Before Pilate,” “Village Hero in Hun- 
gary,” “Christ on Calvary,” “Interior of a Stu- 
dio,” “Mozart’s Last Moments,” and “Night 
Prowlers.” 

MUNROE (min-rd’), Kirk, author, born 
near Prairie du Chien, Wis., Sept. 15, 1856. He 
studied in the public schools at Appleton, Wis., 
and later took a course in civil engineering at 
Harvard University. While engaged as a rail- 
way engineer on the Northern and Southern 
Pacific railroads, he gathered material for his 
numerous tales. In 1879 he became editor of 
Harper’s Young People, but after 1882 he re- 
sided chiefly in the southern part of Florida. 
His books are mainly for young people. They 
include “The Painted Desert,” “Through Swamp 


and Glade,” “Under the Great Bear,” “At War 
With Pontiac,” “The Belt of Seven Totems,” 
“The Flamingo Feather,” and “Dory Mates.” 

MUNSEE, a tribe of the Delaware Indians, 
formerly occupying the region along the Dela- 
ware River. They were warlike and wise in the 
councils of their tribe. In 1740 they removed 
from the Delaware and settled on the Susque- 
hanna, and later became widely scattered in 
Canada and the United States. A small number 
of these Indians now reside in Ontario, Canada, 
and others are resident in Kansas and Wiscon- 
sin. Many of these Indians have given up tribal 
relations and are well advanced in educational 
arts. 

MUNSTER (miin’stér), a city of Germany, 
capital of the province of Westphalia, at the con- 
fluence of the Aa River with the Minster Canal, 
76 miles northeast of Cologne. It is connected 
with other cities by a number of railroads, has 
well-improved streets, and electric lights and 
street railways. Münster is noted for its 
fine churches and educational institutions. It 
has several large canning and meat-packing es- 
tablishments. The city dates from the time of 
Charles the Great. In 1535 it was the scene of 
disturbances by the Anabaptists. It was be- 
sieged a number of times in the Seven Years’ 
War. The government was secularized in 1803, 
and soon after it passed into possession of 
France, but since the fall of Napoleon it has 
been a part of the German Empire. Population, 
1905, 81,468; in 1910, 90,283. 

MUNSTERBERG, Hugo, professor of psy- 
chology, born at Danzig, Germany, June 1, 1863. 
In 1882 he graduated at the gymnasium in his 
native city, studied at Leipzig and Heidelberg, 
and later became instructor in the University of 
Freiburg. He was made professor of psychology 
at Harvard University, in 1892, where he directed 
the organization of the psychological laboratory. 
He wrote “Psychology and Life,” “The Amer- 
icans,” “Eternal Life,” “People of Art Educa- 
tion,” and other well known publications. 

MURADABAD (moo-riitl-a-biid’), or Mo- 
radabad, a city of British India, capital of a 
district of the same name, fifty miles northwest 
of Bareilly. It is located on the Ramganga Riv- 
er, has railroad facilities, and is surrounded by 
a fertile region. The chief buildings include 
two mosques, several government houses, and 
an American Methodist mission church. The 
manufactures include cotton goods, clothing, 
and metal ware. It has electric lighting, water- 
works, and a telephone system. The place was 
founded in 1625 by Rustam Khan. Population, 
1916, 76,382. 

MURAT (mii-ra’), Joachim, King of Na- 
ples, born near Cahors, France, March 25, 1771; 
executed at Pizzo, Italy, Oct. 13, 1815. He was 
the youngest son of an innkeeper, secured ele- 
mentary training for the priesthood, but at the 
beginning of the Revolution entered the army of 
France. In 1791 he became attached to Napo- 
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leon, served with that commander in Italy and 
Egypt, and in 1799 attained to the rank of gen- 
eral. He married Caroline, youngest sister of 
Napoleon, in 1800, and soon after received com- 
mand of the consular guard. At the Battle of 
Marengo he distinguished himself as chief com- 
mander of cavalry, was made governor of the 
Cisalpine Republic in 1801, and in 1804 became 
marshal of the empire and prince of the im- 
perial house. He had command of the cavalry 
in the Russian War of 1806 and in the Russian 
War of 1807, and in 1808 became king of the 
Two Sicilies with the title of Joachim Napo- 
leon. His government was efficient and popu- 
lar. 

In 1812 Murat joined the forces of Napoleon 
in the Russian campaign, whom he likewise 
aided the following year, but after the Battle of 
Leipsic cor:cluded a peace treaty with Austria. 
When Napoleon begin kis return from Elba, 
Murat became engaged in a war against Austria, 
and on May 2, 1815, he was defeated at Tolen- 
tino by Generals Bianchi and Neipperg. Murat 
effected a safe retreat with a few cavalrymen to 
Naples, but was required by an insurrection to 
seek safety in France. He escaped to Corsica 
at the overthrow of Napoleon and attempted to 
recover his kingdom of Naples by an invasion, 
but was captured on Oct. 8, 1815, while landing 
at Pizzo. Shortly after he was tried by court- 
martial and soon after was shot. Murat had 
two sons, Achille Napoleon and Lucien Charles 
Napoleon. The former married a niece of 
Washington and resided for some time in Flori- 
da, while the latter served as a senator in 
France and under Napoleon III. became an am- 
bassador. 

MURCHISON (mitr’ki-siin), Sir Roderick 
Impey, geologist and geographer, born in Tar- 
radale, Scotland, Feb. 19, 1792; died Oct. 22, 
1871. He studied at the Durham Grammar 
School and the Marlow Military College, and at 
an early age entered the military service. An 
official position was given him in a regiment 
that served in Spain and Portugal, but in 1816 
he left the army to make an extended tour to 
various portions of the world for the purpose of 
investigating the geology of different regions. 
His geological researches extended to different 
parts of Norway, Sweden, Russia, Germany, and 
America, and in 1840 he was appointed by the 
imperial government of Russia to begin a geo- 
logical survey of the empire, a work that he 
completed after five years. In 1844 he gave an 
address in which he pointed out the similarity 
between the geological structure of the Ural 
Mountains and the highlands of Australia, and 
was the first to predict that rich deposits of 
gold would be found in the regions of the latter. 
The efforts put forth by him induced many in- 
dividuals and comparfies to engage in explora- 
tions and expeditions of discovery, not only in 
Australia, but in Africa and regions of the Arc- 
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with membership and official positions. In 1846 
he was knighted. He was made a baronet in 
1863, and in 1865 was elected director of the mu- 
seum of practical geology. Among his principal 
writings are “Geology of Russia in Europe and 
the Ural Mountains,” “Tertiary Deposits ol 
Lower Styria,” and “Silurian System.” 

MURCIA (mir’shi-a), a city of Spain, cap- 
ital of a province of the same name, on the Se- 
gura River, thirty miles northwest of Cartagena, 
It is surrounded by a rich and productive region, 
is well watered, and contains direct railroad 
connection with the Mediterranean Sea. The 
streets are clean but narrow, the houses are 
gaudily painted, and it has a number of modern 
facilities. Splendid gardens of orange, fig, mul- 
berry, and palm trees surround the city. The 
principal buildings include the bishop’s palace 
and the cathedral, the latter being a fine repre- 
sentative of Corinthian and Composite architec- 
ture. It was founded in 1353. Among the man- 
ufactures are linens, silk and woolen goods, car- 
pets, oil, leather, cordage, baskets, ironware, 
glass, gunpowder, machinery, and musical in- 
struments. Murcia was formerly the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Murcia. For many 
years it was in the possession of the Moors. 
In 1263 it was conquered by Alfonso X. The 
city has an important trade in merchandise. 
Population, 1910, 124,985. 

MURDER, the act of killing a human being 
with premeditated malice. It is criminal in case 
the person committing the act is sound in mind 
and discretion, but if the act is justifiable or ex- 
cusable no penalty attaches under the law. Crim- 
inal homicide is classed as murder in the first 
degree, murder in the second degree, or man- 
slaughter. In some countries manslaughter is 
termed either as involuntary or as voluntary, the 
former being due to accident and the latter to 
malice aforethought. The penalty for murder 
in the first degree is usually death or life im- 
prisonment, while murder in the second degree 
and manslaughter are punished by imprisonment 
for a term of years, depending upon the circum- 
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MURDOCK (mir’dék), James Edward, 
actor, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 25, 1811; 
died there May 19, 1893. After attending school 
and securing training as an actor, he appeared 
successfully at Philadelphia, and in 1838 played 
with Ellen Terry in New York and other cities. 
In 1842 he engaged as a Shakespearean lecturer 
and teacher of elocution, but later played suc- 
cessfully in “Hamlet” and other Shakespearean 
plays at many of the principal cities of the 
United States, Canada, and Eneland. At the 
time of the Civil War he rendered efficient serv- 
ice by collecting funds for the sanitary com- 
mission and personally appeared upon the battle- 
fields to administer to the wants of the wounded 
and sick. He joined William Russell in pub- 
lishing “Orthophony, or Culture of the Voice.” 

MURDOCK, William, inventor, born near 
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Auchinleck, Scotland, Aug. 25, 1754; died in 
1839. He was the son of a millwright, who 
taught him the arts of a miller, and until 1777 
worked in the mill of his father. At that time 
he engaged at Birmingham, England, in an en- 
gineering establishment, and soon after received 
an appointment to superintend the erection and 
fitting of structures at the Cornish mines. He 
built a high-pressure engine to run on wheels 
in 1784, a structure from which the modern 
steam locomotive was patterned in at least some 
respects, and later invented an oscillating engine. 
Among his inventions is a steam gun, an ap- 
paratus to heat large buildings by hot water, 
and machinery for the purpose of utilizing gas 
in producing light. The last named invention 
was his most important achievement, which in- 
cluded devices by which the distillation of coal 
gas became possible. Gas was not only suc- 
cessfully produced by these means, but he ap- 
plied it in lighting large buildings and pro- 
pelling machinery. It is singular that Murdock 
never gained much profit from his great inven- 
tion, a circumstance due largely to his neglect 
in having it patented. 

MURFREE (matr’fré), Mary Noailles, nov- 
elist, best known by the pseudonym Charles 
Egbert Craddock, born in Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
Jan. 24, 1850. Her father’s fortune was de- 
stroyed almost entirely by the Civil War, and 
he soon after went with his family to Saint 
Louis, Mo. There he wrote for several reviews 
and magazines, while the daughter engaged in 
writing stories of mountain life in Tennessee. 
Her first story was “The Dancin’ Party” and 
this with several others appeared in the Ætlan- 
tic Monthly. “Where the Battle Was Fought” 
is a splendid story of the birthplace of the 
author, being founded on the fact that the 
house in which she was born was destroyed by 
shot and shell in the Battle of Stone River. 
Miss Murfree produced many excellent writings, 
all of which show that she wrote with zealous 
industry and combined with it splendid natural 
gifts. Her pseudonym is from the hero of the 
“Dancin’ Party,” Egbert Craddock, to which she 
prefixed Charles. Her productions, aside from 
those named above, include “In the Stranger 
People’s Country,” “In the Mountains of Ten- 
nessee,” “His Vanished Star,” “Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” “Down the Ravine,” 
“Mystery of Witchface Mountain,” and “A 
Spectre of Power.” 

MURFREESBORO (mir’frés-bir-d), a city 
of Tennessee, county seat of Rutherford Coun- 
ty, 31 miles southeast of Nashville, on the Nash- 
ville, Chattaooga and Saint Louis Railroad. 
The principal buildings include the county 
courthouse, the Mooney School, and the Soule 
Female College. It has manufactures of leather, 
flour. tobacco, utensils, and machinery. The 
place was first settled in 1811 and incorporated 
in 1817. From 1819 until 1825 it was the capi- 
tal of the State. It was the scene of several 
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engagements in the Civil War, the most impor- 
tant one being known as the Battle of Mur- 
freesboro, which occurred Dec. 31, 1862, and 
Jan. 1 and 2, 1863. The Federals were com- 
manded by General Rosecrans, whose army 
consisted of 43,000 men, and the Confederates, 
numbering 62,000 men, were under command of 
General Bragg. The Confederates were con- 
centrated near Murfreesboro, on the Stone 
River, while General Rosecrans advanced from 
Nashville to surprise the enemy. In the con- 
test of three days the Confederates were forced 
to retire. The Union side lost 13,000 men and 
the Confederate lost 10,000. <A fine national 
cemetery with 6,150 graves is near the city. 
Population, 1900, 3,999; in 1910, 4,679, 

MURILLO (mi-ril’lé), Bartolomé Estéban, 
noted painter, born in Seville, Spain, Dec. 22, 
1617; died April 3, 1682. He received only an 
elementary education and was placed by his 
parents in the care of his relative, Juan del 
Castillo, to study painting. His first work that 
brought him returns consisted of paintings of 
a religious character, which were exported to 
South America. At the age of 24 years he 
went to Madrid, where he met Velasquez, who 
was then the painter to the king. Through his 
influence Murillo was permitted to study the 
royal collections of Italian and Flemish masters 
and to copy in the royal gallery. In 1645 he 
settled permanently at Seville, where he soon 
established his reputation as one of the most 
eminent Spanish masters. In 1648 he married a 
lady who possessed considerable wealth. Com- 
bining the fortune of his wife with his own 
personal influence, his home became noted as a 
center of fashion, and in 1660 he established an 
academy of arts at Seville. 

Murillo is noted for the efficient manner in 
which he treated religious subjects, combining 
splendid idealism with realism, and giving to all 
parts of his productions excellent coloring. It 
is held by critics that his ability to paint with 
accuracy the shades and tints of human flesh 
has never been equaled. Besides painting a 
large number of religious and scriptural works, 
he produced mary beautiful representations of 
natural scenery, such as street views, paintings 
of children, and group work. His celebrated 
“The Immaculate Conception” is one of his best 
known works. It sold in 1852 for $120,000 and 
is now in the Louvre at Paris. Other paintings 
of note are “The Flight into Egypt,” “Moses 
Striking the Rock,” “Return of the Prodigal,” 
“Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” “Abraham 
Receiving the Three Angels,” “Peter Released 
from Prison,” “Saint Elizabeth of Hungary,” 
“Peter Weeping,’ and “Blessed Virgin.” 

MURPHYSBORO (mir’fiz-bir-5), a city 
in Illinois, county seat of Jackson County, on 
the Big Muddy River, fifty miles north of 
Cairo. It is on the Illinois Central, the Saint 
Louis Valley, and the Mobile and Ohio rail- 
roads. The surrounding country is fertile and 
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has deposits of coal and building stone. Among 
the manufactures are flour, cigars, earthenware, 
brick, and clothing. Electric lights, water- 
works, the high school, and the county court- 
house are among the noteworthy features. It 
has a large trade in farm produce. Population, 
1900, 6,463; in 1910, 7,485. 

MURPHY, John B., surgeon, born at Ap- 
pleton, Wis., Dec. 21, 1857; died Aug. 11, 1916. 
He studied at Rush Medical College and in Ger- 
many. In 1885 he was made professor of sur- 
geons in Northwestern University. He became 
distinguished both as a surgeon in hospitals 
and as an inventor of appliances and instru- 
ments useful in surgery. 

MURRAY (mir’ri), the principal river of 
eAustralia. It rises in the Australian Alps, near 
the boundary between Victoria and New South 
Wales, and flows in a general course toward 
the northwest nearly to the boundary line of 
South Australia. Thence it has a course toward 
the west and south until it flows into Encounter 
Bay, through Lake Alexandria. The total 
length of the river is 1,125 miles, the basin 
includes 270,000 square miles, and it is navigable 
for a distance of about 175 miles, though large 
steamers are prevented from entering the stream 
because of sand bars at its mouth. It overflows 
the lower valley periodically, causing a large 
scope of country to become enriched by the 
inundations. Its principal tributaries include the 
Darling and Murrumbidgee. Through the 
latter it receives the waters from the Lachlan. 

MURRAY, David Christie, novelist, born in 
West Bromwich, England, April 13, 1847. He 
was educated in a private school, and became 
war correspondent for the London Times in 
the Russo-Turkish War. His first novel was 
completed in 1879, entitled “A Life of Atone- 
ment,” which was published in Chamber's Jour- 
nal. Many of his writings have been dramatized. 
He lectured extensively in Canada, Australia, 
and the United States. His books include “A 
Race for Millions,” “A Rising Star,” “The Way 
of the World,” “In Direst Peril,’ “The Weaker 
Vessel,” “Making a Novelist,” and “A Rogue’s 
Conscience.” 

MURRAY, James Ormsby, author and edu- 
cator, born in Camden, S. C., Nov. 27, 1827; 
died in Princeton, N. J., March 27, 1899. In 
1850 he graduated from Brown College, taught 
Greek there for one year, and in 1861 became 
a Congregational clergyman in Peabody, Mass. 
He published “Life of Francis Wayland,” “In- 
troduction to Cowper’s Poetical Works,” “Re- 
ligion in Literature,” and “Lectures on English 
Literature.” 

MURRAY, John Clark, educator, born at 
Paisley, Scotland, March 19, 1836. He studied 
at the University of Edinburgh and later at 
Heidelberg and Gottingen, Germany. In 1862 
he became professor of philosophy in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, serving there un- 
til 1872, when he was made professor of moral 
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philosophy in McGill University, Montreal. His 
books include “Handbook of Psychology,” “The 
Ballads and Songs of Scotland,” “An Introduc- 
tion to Ethics,” and “An Introduction to Psy- 
chology.” He translated from the German “Sol- 
omon Maimon, an Autobiography.” 

MURRAY, Lindley, grammarian and author, 
born in Swatara, Pa., April 22, 1745; died Feb. 
16, 1826. He descended from Quaker parents, 
received an education in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, and in 1766 was admitted to the 
bar. His eminent ability enabled him to build 
up a lucrative practice. During the Revolution- 
ary War he engaged in mercantile business, ac- 
quiring a considerable fortune. He settled at 
Holdgate, England, in 1784, where he devoted 
himself to literary work. He published “The 
Power of Religion on the Mind,” in 1787, a 
work that went through many editions and 
translations. In 1795 he completed his “Gram- 
mar of the English Language.” This grammar 
was a standard in America and England for 
half a century. 

MURRUMBIDGEE (mir-iim-bid’jé), a riv- 
er of Australia, rises in the Blue Mountains and 
flows into the Murray. The length is 1,350 miles, 
of which about 500 miles are navigable during 
the wet season. It is situated wholly in New 
South Wales, has a general westward course, and 
receives the Lachlan as its principal tributary. 
The valley of the Murrumbidgee is productive. 

MUSCAT (mis-kat’), or Maskat, the capi- 
tal and principal seaport of the sultanate of 
Oman, or Muscat, on the Arabian coast of the 
Indian Ocean. It is situated in a rocky region, 
having cliffs about 450 feet high in its vicinity. 
The rocky heights are defended by forts, while 
the intervening spaces are protected by walls. 
The streets are narrow and the summer season 
gives the city an extremely hot climate, but its 
situation near the Gulf of Oman and on the 
route to the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates and 
Tigris rivers makes it an important commercial 
point. It has a vast trade in dyestuffs, coffee, 
pearls, sugar, fabrics, drugs, rice, horses, fish, 
utensils and tropical fruits. The city dates from 
remote antiquity, but its prosperity began with 
Portuguese occupation in 1508, when it was made 
a flourishing trade center for the products of 
Northeastern Africa, Western Asia, and the 
East Indies. After the Portuguese occupied it 
for 150 years, it passed to the Iman rulers, a 
class of native princes, who extended their do- 
minion over Eastern Africa and large tracts of 
Western Asia. At present it forms a part of 
Arabia. “Population, 1918, 42,500. 

MUSCATINE (miis-ka-tén’), a city in Iowa, 
county seat of Muscatine County, on the Missis- 
sippi River, 25 miles below Davenport. It is on 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Iowa 
Central, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul railroads. The noteworthy buildings in- 
clude the high school, the county courthouse, the 
Musser Library, and many churches, It has a 
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soldiers’ monumient, a high bridge across the 
river, and a fine public park. The manufactures 
include pearl buttons, cigars, carriages, harness, 
marble and lumber products, ironware, machin- 
ery, pickled goods, flour, and earthenware. The 
surrounding country is fertile and is noted for 
the production of melons, fruits, sweet potatoes, 
and garden produce. It has an extensive trade 
in lumber and merchandise. The place was set- 
tled in 1833 and incorporated in 1839. Popula- 
tion, 1905, 15,087; in 1910, 16,178. 

MUSCLE (mŭs”l), an organ composed of 
contractile fibers, through the contraction of 
which bodily movement is effected. Muscles 
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PRINCIPAL MUSCLES IN THE FRONT PART OF THE BODY. 


constitute the flesh or meaty portion of the body, 
in which the framework is hidden, and, besides 
producing the varied movements, they give form 
and symmetry to the body. They vary in size 
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from the large exterior muscles to the delicate 
ones hidden deeply within the body, many being 
so small that they cannot be seen with the naked 
eye. The total number of muscles in the human 
body is estimated at about 500, most of which 
are arranged in pairs, each with its antagonist, 
so that they contract and expand alternately, 
and thus effect motion by moving the bone to 
and fro. This is illustrated by grasping the arm 
tightly just above the elbow joint and then bend- 
ing the forearm upward, when it is noticed that 
the muscles on the inside, called biceps, become 
prominent and hard, while the triceps on the 
outside are relaxed. Muscles on one side of the 
face draw the mouth in that direction 
when those on the other side become 
palsied, while squinting is caused bye 
one of the straight muscles of the eye 
contracting more strongly than its an- 
tagonist. 

By close examination of ordinary 
muscular structure it is easily notice- 
able that muscles are made up of fibers, 
the fibrous arrangement being systema- 
tic and regular in the direction of the 
course in which the muscle is to con- 
tract or act. A microscopic examina- 
tion reveals two classes of muscles, 
the striped and the unstriped. The 
striped muscles are called voluntary, 
because they are under the control of 
the will, and by means of them the 
limbs stiffen or relax as a person 
chooses. The unstriped are involun- 
tary muscles and are not under con- 
trol of the will, such as constitute or 
control the blood vessels, the intestinal 
canal, and the heart, though the 
muscles of the last named organ are 
classed with the striped. Striped mus- 
cular fiber consists of fine long fila- 
ments, which break up into smaller 
fibrillae. The fibrillae are made up of 
fine disclike bodies, called sarcotic ele- 
ments, and the fibers are surrounded 
by a delicate, transparent, sheathlike 
tissue, called sarcolemma. Unstriped 
muscular fiber appears as long cells 
that are pointed at both ends, contain- 
ing granules and nuclei. The fibers 
are flat, arranged ir e form of bun- 
dles, and contract more slowly than 
the voluntary muscular fiber. 

-The contractile tissue of the heart 
differs from the ordinary striped mus- 
cular fibers, which make up the great 
muscles of the body, in that they have 
long cross-bands instead of fine ones, 
and alternate dim and bright cross- 
bands pass through the whole thick- 
ness of the fiber. Another difference is found 
in the fact that no sarcolemma is present. The 
common name applied to the muscles of the 
heart and similar contractile tissues is cardiac. 
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Another distinguishing characteristic in mus- 
cular action is that causing the movement of 
the hairlike processes, or cilia, which are found 
upon certain surfaces of the body. The cilia 
bend their ends in a given direction and recover 
slowly, thus causing the fluids resting upon their 
surfaces to move in definite currents. Ciliary 
motion probably is due to changes going on in 
the protoplasm of the cell body. Cilia found in 
the air passages assist in the respiratory changes, 
causing movements in the smaller air passages 
of the lungs. 

Muscles are usually attached with firmness to 
two or more points to be acted upon. The point 
remaining stationary is called the origin, and the 
point yielding to muscular contraction is desig- 
nated the point of insertion. Some muscles are 
attached to bones at both ends and take their 
origin from either extremity, while in some 
cases one extremity ends with attachment to soft 
parts, in which case the action is to draw the 
attached portions toward the bone. In nearly all 
cases where the two ends are attached to bone 
surface the muscles furnish power to operate 
levers of any of the three classes. We have an 
illustration of the first class of levers in the 
movement of the head. The back or front of the 
head is the weight to be lifted, the backbone is 
the fulcrum on which the lever turns, and the 
muscles at the back or front of the neck are the 
powers by which we toss or bow the head. The 
second class of levers is illustrated when we 
raise the body on tiptoe. In that case the ful- 
crum is formed by the toes resting on the 
ground, the muscle of the calf of the leg acting 
through the tendon of the heel is the power, 
and the weight is borne by the ankle joint. The 
third class of levers is illustrated by lifting the 
hand from the elbow, when the hand is the 
weight, the elbow forms the fulcrum, and the 
power is supplied by the biceps muscle at its 
attachment to the radius. 

In muscles illustrating any one of the three 
classes it is necessary that there be a joint inter- 
vening between the origin and insertion of these 
muscles, and the ease with which the work is 
done depends upon the nearness of the power 
to the weight or resistance. In the hand there is 
a marked loss of force from its being applied at 
a long distance from the weight, but there is a 
gain of velocity, since the hand moves a long 
distance by a slight contraction of the muscle. 
On the other hand, in the lower jaw the jaw 
itself is the weight, the hinge joint at the back 
is the fulcrum, and the muscles on each side 
form the power, and, since the muscular action 
is much closer to the resistance, there is a great 
force, but a much smaller speed. The muscles 
are attached to the bones by strong, flexible, but 
inelastic tendons, and from the sides of these 
spring the muscular fibers, thus permitting more 
to act upon the bone than if they went directly 
to it. 

The tendons are much better fitted for expo- 
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sure in passing over joints. They are less sensi- 
tive to pressure than the more delicate muscles, 
and serve to give both elegance of form and 
strength to the limbs. This is illustrated nicely 
in the muscles of the fingers, where the tendons 
give strength and beauty, but otherwise both in- 
convenience and bulk would exist. These ten- 
dons are attached to the muscles of the arm, 
but really extend only to the wrist, whence fine 
cords pass to the fingers. From this adjustment 
may be seen that here and elsewhere both beauty 
and sfrength are provided, while ample provi- 
sions are made for accuracy and efficiency in 
movement. The voluntary muscles are made up 
of small fibers composed of a row of minute 
cells arranged like a string of beads and the 
whole, being constituted of so many threads 
bound into one bundle, confers great strength. 
The efficiency of this mechanical principle is 
exemplified in suspension bridges, where strength 
to sustain vast weight is secured by small wires 
twisted into. massive ropes, instead of heavy bars 
of iron. At the joints the bones are enlarged 
to afford greater surface for the attachment of 
muscles, and to enable them to work to better 
advantage. 

Muscular contraction in living bodies is usual- 
ly excited by nervous impulses, but slight electric 
currents are exhibited by the muscles. These 
currents are due, not to an external agent, but 
to the contractile energy inherent in the muscu- 
lar elements. Heat, acid, pinching, and nervous 
impulse contract muscular fibers, and, if the 
stimuli be removed, the fibers resume their pre- 
vious form and position. Acid is set free during 
the action. Muscular contraction produces a 
slight elevation of temperature. Muscular en- 
ergy is exhausted by repeated contraction, and 
continuous activity tends readily to produce a 
condition under which the fiber ceases to con- 
tract. However, the muscle again responds under 
a different kind of stimulus, or after the contrac- 
tile power has been restored by rest. Under the 
most extensive contraction the muscle is short- 
ened to about three-fifths of its length. The 
nerves by which contraction is effected are 
known as motory nerves. They are under the 
control of the will. By skillful culture it be- 
comes possible to call into activity muscular 
action of various kinds at the same time. Mus- 
cular movement is influenced quite largely by 
emotion and passion. Besides, some muscles 
are both voluntary and involuntary, especially 
those of the eyelid, over which we secure a par- 
tial control and wink constantly without effort 
or attention. - 

MUSKOGEE (mits-ko’gé), a city of Okla- 
homa, in the Creek Nation, 150 miles northeast 
of Fort Worth, Tex. It is on the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway and is surrounded 
by a fertile farming and stock-raising country. 
The trade is chiefly in merchandise, grain, live 
stock, and machinery. It is the seat of the 
Harry Kendall College, a Presbyterian institu- 
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tion. Many Indians reside within the city and 
in its vicinity. Population, 1910, 25,278. 

MUSCOVY. See Russia. 

MUSCULAR SENSE, the sense which per- 
ceives muscular effort, or which reports feelings 
of the activity of the muscles of the body as con- 
cerned in movement. Most writers commonly 
agree that the senses are five in number, but 
some philosophers add a sixth sense, which 
they call the muscular sense, or the sense of re- 
sistance to muscular effort. This sense is lodged 
in certain sensory nerves which are lodged in 
the muscular tissue and are peculiarly connected 
with the brain, which is the seat of their cen- 
ters. However, the muscle sense, or muscular 
sense, is not regarded by all writers as a sep- 
arate sense, distinct from mere feeling. 

MUSES (miz’éz), a term used in Greek 
mythology to designate the nine beautiful 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne. They orig- 
inally presided over music, song, and dance, but 
with the progress of civilization the arts and 
sciences claimed these specially presiding divini- 
ties, and in later times they shared in the vari- 
ous functions of poetry and the sciences. Their 
honor was celebrated alike by mortals and im- 
mortals. Apollo was considered their leader in 
Olympus, and no festivity or banquet was com- 
plete without their joy-inspiring presence. No 
social gathering was held without supplicating 
their assistance, neither was any task undertaken 
that involved intellectual effort without looking 
to them for inspiration. It was thought that 
they endowed mortals with knowledge, wisdom, 
and understanding, that they bestowed upon the 
orator the gifts of eloquence, and that they in- 
spired the poet with the noblest thoughts and 
the musician with the sweetest harmonies. 

The nine muses included Calliope, the muse 
of epic poetry; Clio, the muse of history; Erato, 
the muse of poetry or passion; 
Euterpe, the muse of lyric po- 
etry; Melpomene, the muse of 
tragedy; Polymnia or Polyhym- 
nia, the muse of sublime hymn; 
Terpsichore, the muse of chor- 
al song and dance; Thalia, the 
muse of comedy and idyllic 
poetry; and Urania, the muse 
of astronomy. Pieria in 
Thrace was the original seat 
of worship of the muses, where 
they were supposed to have 
first seen the light of day and 
to have produced their sweet, 
soothing sounds. They loved to haunt the 
springs and fountains which gushed forth amid 
the rocky heights of mounts Hindus, Helicon, 
and Parnassus, all of which were sacred to them 
and to poetic inspiration. In statuary they were 
represented according to their mission. They 
held a prominent place in galleries and historic 
buildings. 

MUSEUM (mii-zé’iim), an institution main- 
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tained for the preservation of works of art, sci- 
ence, literature, and antiquities. The name is 
from a Greek term, meaning a temple dedicated 
to the muses, hence a place to study art and lit- 
erature. In ancient Greece the museums were 
sacred to the Muses, such as the groves of 
Helicon and Parnassus, but in later times the 
term came to be applied to a place of study or a 
school. At present museums are maintained in 
all the leading countries of the world, in which 
are preserved the great treasures of art, sci- 
ence, and literature. The noted museums of 
Europe include those of the Vatican at Rome, 
the New Museum in Berlin, the Louvre in Paris, 
the Belvidere in Vienna, and the British Muse- 
um in London. Many noted museums are main- 
tained in Canada and the United States, in- 
cluding the Metropolitan Museum of Arts, New 
York; the National Museum, Washington; the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago; and the 
Ontario Provincial Museum, Toronto. These 
museums and others contain splendid collec- 
tions of specimens of minerals, many antiqui- 
ties, and works of art and science. The ex- 
hibits are classified and catalogued systematical- 
ly, furnishing means for extensive study and 
research. Some of these institutions maintain 
courses of lectures and issue reports and pam- 
phlets for the benefit of the public. Practically 
all are open to free admission for the public. 
MUSHROOM (mitsh’r60om), a name com- 
monly applied to numerous rapidly growing 
fungi of the higher class, belonging to the nat- 
ural order Fungi and consisting usually of a 
caplike expansion supported by an erect stalk. 
The common mushroom has a fleshy head and 
varies in color from white to brown. It has a 
smooth or scaly surface, and springs up in rich, 
moist places. More than 1,000 species have 
been studied, many being widely distributed. 





COMMON MUSHROOMS. 


The forms are various in the different climatic 
zones. All the species are cryptogamic; that is, 
they have no true flowers containing stamens, 
pistils, and seeds, but propagate by means of 
spores. Many of the species are edible and in 
some cases their food qualities are quite whole- 
some. In various localities of Australia, South- 
ern South America, and Tierra del Fuego vari- 
eties thrive that supply the natives with the prin- 
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cipal portion of their food. The cultivation of 
mushrooms is an important industry, particular- 
ly in Europe, where large fields are grown in 
beds prepared by mixing horse dung with earth. 
Sandy soil is best adapted to their culture, since 
it causes them to grow more rapidly. The stems 
of some species grow to a height of from eight 
to twelve inches and they bear tops correspond- 
ingly large, often from three to seven inches in 
diameter. Those cultivated for table use are 
largely bell-shaped, are of a whitish color, and 
have a pleasant odor and taste. 

MUSIC (mi’zik), the branch of fine arts 
which relates to the agreeable combination and 
succession of sounds, either vocal or instru- 
mental, and embraces melody and harmony. Its 
history is older than that of civilization, ex- 


tending back to the remote ages and antedating 


the deluge. It is mentioned extensively in the 
history and fables of the Hindus and Chinese, 
with whom musical art is still quite like it was 
many centuries before the Christian era. Mon- 
uments, legends, and divers relics attest its pop- 
ularity among various primitive races, who em- 
ployed rude musical instruments in producing 
rhythmical divisions of time as accompaniments 
to games and amusements. Both the Hebrews 
and Egyptians employed music as a popular 
feature in divers forms of worship, and from 
the latter it passed to the Greeks and thence to 
the Romans. It is certain that music as an art 
began to be cultivated by the Romans largely 
through the instrumentality of the Etruscans, 
who originated several stringed instruments, and 
that they early became acquainted with the notes 
A BCDE FG, which formed the Grecian 
musical scale. Among them the Grecian in- 
struments, especially the lyre, flute, and martial 
trumpet, were in common use and they obtained 
the harp and other stringed instruments from 
Egypt. 

The syllables indicating the notes of the dia- 
tonic scale, known as do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, 
do, are of comparatively early Italian origin, 
but the first recognized Roman school of music 
may be said to date no earlier than the 16th 
century, when Claude Goudimel (1505-1572) ex- 
ercised a wide influence. His pupil, Giovanni 
Piervanni Palastrina (1524-1595), did much to 
popularize music by adapting it to several 
masses, thereby establishing a sacred type still 
highly favored. Music in France had its rise 
with J. B. Lully in the latter part of the 17th 
century, when it also became a highly cultivated 
art in Germany and other parts of Western 
Europe. Under the influence of such masters 
as Handel and Johann S. Bach, Germany rose 
to the highest place in music by the middle cf 
the 18th century, a position it still retains. 
Among the eminent musicians of Germany who 
introduced Italian melody are Mozart, Gluck, 
and Haydn, while among the masters who gave 
new poetic elements may be named Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Wagner, Liszt, Chopin, 
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and Schubert. The German musician Meyer- 
beer popularized the new school of music in 
France and Handel introduced it in England. 
Among the new school of musicians are Rubin- 
stein and Brahms in Germany, Bull and Grieg 
in Scandinavia, Paderewski in Poland, Dvorak 
in Austria, Sullivan and Stanford in Great Brit- 
ain, Gounod in France, Boito in Italy, and Sousa 
in the United States. 

A long period of time elapsed between the 
production of music of a recognized high scale 
and its general reception as a branch of study by 
the public not skilled in musical arts. Gradu- 
ally the German masters cultivated an interest 
in music sufficiently extensive to carry musical 
instruction into the schools of Germany, whence 
it spread to the educational institutions of other 
European countries and to America. It is now 
looked upon as being equal in importance to 
other branches, particularly since it stimulates 
the aesthetic feelings, cultivates the voice, en- 
larges vocal powers, and supplies a valuable aid 
in discipline and reading. Many of the states 
of the United States and the provinces of Can- 
ada have added it to the school curriculum as a 
branch of study in which instruction is to be 
given daily, It is now almost universally in- 
cumbent upon teachers to pass an examination 
in that branch before receiving a license to 
teach. Much has been added to the popularity 
of music by competent instruction in normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes. Many local and 
national associations of teachers have likewise 
given to it a guiding and molding influence. 

In teaching music in schools the instructor 
should select the most familiar songs for the 
first lessons, as a means to gradually improve 
the tone and precision in singing. Tone percep- 
tion is best cultivated by practicing oral dicta- 
tion, and the practice of writing music is an 
efficient means of directing attention to the no- 
tation. However, it should be remembered that 
the mind rather than the vocal organs needs 
attention in the cultivation of tone and expres- 
sion. The songs and exercises selected should 
embody thought and feeling, since by the agency 
of these a fuller and more wholesome expres- 
sion is obtained. 

In the study of music we are to bear in mind 
that sound requires elastic media for its con- 
veyance, as water or atmospheric air. Sound 
may be generated in the conducting medium, as 
by a pipe organ, or may be transmitted to it, as 
by the vibrations of the strings of a violin or 
pianoforte. Whether sound has a musical effect 
depends upon the number of vibrations, its mu- 
sical character being limited between 16 and 
8,180 vibrations per second. The frequency of 
the vibrations determines the pitch or relative 
height of a tone. The more rapid the vibrations 
the higher the pitch, while the grave or deep 
tones are produced by the lower number of vi- 
brations. Loudness depends, not upon their 
number, but upon the broadness of the vibra- 
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tions. Musicians take the note called the middle 
C of the pianoforte as the standard or concert 
pitch, which is produced by about 515 vibrations 
per second. The diatonic scale is used to desig- 
nate the regular tones of a key or scale, in dis- 
tinction from chromatic or occasional tones, and 
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on it seven notes, designated by the first seven 
letters of the alphabet, are represented. A giv- 
en note is in unison with one produced by twice 
as many or half as many vibrations per second, 
and the interval between them is termed an 
octave. The tone of rest, the tone above which 
all the other tones in a tune are grouped, is 
called the keynote or keytone. Each note of the 
diatonic scale has a fixed ratio to the keynote as 
regards pitch, which is determined by the num- 
ber of vibrations. 

Music is written on a staff made up Of five 
equidistant horizontal lines, but the lines may 
be extended by leger lines both above and below. 
To facilitate rapid reading it is customary to 
employ staves instead of many leger lines, as the 
bass, mean, and treble staves. The lines and 
spaces of the staff are called staff degrees. Each 
staff degree represents a tone of a certain pitch, 
this being shown by a clef placed at the left end 
of the staff. The two clefs in general use are 
the G clef and the F clef, and they indicate the 
pitch of the line on which they are curled. For 
instance, the G clef in the illustration is curled 
on the second line, hence the order below is F, 
E, etc., while above we begin with A and pro- 
ceed upward to G. In a similar manner, the F 
clef is curled on the fourth line, which desig- 
nates the order as shown in the figure, both 
above and below. To determine on what staff 
degree the scale begins and ends it is necessary 
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to have signs termed key signatures or key 
signs, and these are called sharps and flats. 
When a sharp is placed before a note, it indi- 
cates a tone a half step higher than the letter 
upon which the note is placed would otherwise 
represent, while a flat before a note indicates, 
on the other hand, a half step lower. There are 
five kinds ‘Of notes in common use, whose names 
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are determined by their shape, as shown in the 
illustration below. 

Most writers divide music into the three de- 
partments of melodics, rhythmics, and dynamics. 
Melodics is that department of music which 
treats of the pitch of tones. Tone has pitch, 
length, and power. As stated above, pitch is 
represented on a staff, each line and space of 
which is called a degree, and is numbered from 
the lowest upward. Rhythmics is the depart- 
ment of music which treats of the length of 
tones, while dynamics treats of the power of 
tones. Melody is the chief voice part in giving 
a harmonic composition, or a peculiar succession 
of sounds produced in single part by an instru- 
ment. Modulation is a change from one key to 
another. A concordant is composed of two 
agreeable sounds, and a chord is three or more 
sounds heard together. Below is a list of the 
principal musical signs: 
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Whole note and rest. Half note and rest, 
Quarter note and rest. Eighth note 
and rest. 
Sixteenth note and rest. Thirty-second 
note and rest. 
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Key of A. KeyofF. Key of B Flat. 


MUSK, a substance obtained from the male 
musk deer, used in the preparation of perfumery 
and medicine. The musk deer is quite different 
from the true deer. It is found principally in 
the East India Islands and the continents of 
Asia and Africa. The musk is secreted by an 
abdominal gland that is equal in size to a hen’s 
egg. Usually the entire gland is removed and 
transported to manufacturing centers in its nat- 
ural state from Bengal and China, but the finest 
quality is secured from Tonquin. The secretion 
has a slightly bitter taste and forms the most 
penetrating and lasting of perfumes. It was 
used for embalming at an early date. Musk is 
an important article of commerce. 

MUSK DEER, a species of deer native to 
Asia and Africa, about the size of the roedeer. 
The hair is long, coarse, and of a brownish color 
mottled with lighter blotches. This animal has 
no antlers, but a pair of long canine teeth char- 
acterizes the upper jaw of the male. The flesh 
is esteemed for food. Musk is derived from the 
male, that of the Tibet musk being of the best 
quality. See Musk. 

MUSKEGON (mis-ké’giin), a city in Michi- 
gan, county seat of Muskegon County, on the 
Muskegon River, about four miles from Lake 
Michigan, on the Père Marquette, the Grand 
Trunk, and other railroads. It has an excellent 
harbor on Muskegon Lake, a body of water 
formed by the Muskegon River, and is the cen- 
ter of a large trade in merchandise and farm 
produce. The chief buildings include the public 
library, the county courthouse, a manual train- 
ing school, and many churches. It has a sol- 
diers’ monument, electric street railways, public 
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waterworks, and a system of sanitary sewerage. 
Among the manufactures are lumber products, 
machinery, furniture, ironware, musical instru- 
ments, and utensils. The surrounding country 
is fertile. It was settled in 1834 and incorporat- 
ed as a city in 1869. Poputation, 1910, 24,062, 

MUSKET (mis’két), a kind of firearm for- 
merly ‘sed by the infantry of an army. It was 
originally fired by means of a match, or match- 
lock, for which the flintlock and later the percus- 
sion lock were substituted. This firearm is not 
in use at prcsent, having been superseded by the 
rifle. 

MUSKHOGEAN (mis-ko’gé-an), an im- 
portant family of Indians in North America, 
constituting the principal tribe of the Creek 
Nation. Formerly they occupied a large area 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi River, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico north to 
Tennessee, but the descendants now reside in 
Oklahoma. Formerly they were the most war- 
like and politically powerful of the southern 
tribe. They have made marked strides of ad- 
vancement in science, agriculture, and educa- 
tional arts. The Muskhogean Indians at present 
number about 35,000, of whom 2,000 are scat- 
tered in the Gulf States and the remainder are in 
Oklahoma. 

MUSKINGUM (mis-kin’giim), a river of 
Ohio, formed by the confluence of the Tuscara- 
was and Licking rivers, in Coshocton County, 
After a course of 115 miles toward the southeast, 
it joins the Ohio at Marietta. It is connected by 
a canal with Lake Erie. 

MUSKMELON (misk’mél-tin), a plant na- 
tive to the warmer parts of Asia, but now culti- 
vated extensively for its fruit, which is charac- 
terized by an aromatic flavor. The seed is plant- 
ed early in the spring in rich, mellow ground, 
and the plant is an annual vine. The fruit, 
which varies from three inches to about a foot 
in diameter, has a warty, furrowed rind, and 
the flesh ranges from white to yellow or reddish 
yellow in color. Large quantities of muskmel- 
ons are grown for the market, either to be 
eaten fresh or used for pickles and preserves. 
The pests of this plant include several kinds of 
beetles, which eat the leaves with great voracity. 
These insects may be kept off by using an emul- 
sion of terpentine, dusting with tobacco or slate 
lime, or spraying with paris green. 

MUSK OX, an animal resembling an ox and 
a sheep, regarded as a connecting link between 
those two classes of animals. It is found native 
in the Arctic regions of America and individuals 
are met with as far south as the region corre- 
sponding to 60° north latitude. Fossil remains 
prevailing in various portions of Siberia and 
Northern Europe give evidence that in former 
times this class of animals was abundant in 
those regions, but at present no living traces 
are found there. The hair is long and tufted. 
It is brownish in color and above the shoulders 
and neck it is sufficiently thick to give the ani- 
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mal an appearance of being humped. Herds of 
from 25 to 50 are frequently found in groups 
while feeding on reindeer moss, grass, and other 
vegetable growth. The usual size is that of a 
small domestic ox, but the females are some- 
what smaller. One calf is brought forth by the 
female in May or June. The musk ox is hunted 
for its skin and flesh, the latter being quite pleas- 
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ant to the taste and somewhat scented with the 
peculiar odor common to the animal. Its wool 
is about as soft as silk and has been used in 
making fabrics. The animal may be acclimated 
in all cold regions. Attempts at domestication 
have been made, but they have proven successful 
only to a limited extent. 

MUSKRAT, a name commonly applied to 
several rodents that are characterized by the se- 
cretion of a musky substance, or the diffusion 
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of a musky odor. However, several of the spe- 
cies classed as muskrats have otherwise little in 
common. The common muskrat, called mus- 
quash from its Indian name, is native to the 
regions extending from Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean. It has webbed toes and the tail is flat- 
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tened laterally. It occurs in abundance along 
the banks of rivers and lakes. In many places 
it constructs dwellings in the water that resem- 
ble small haystacks. It sometimes excavates 
channels in the banks near streams, the openings 
into these and into their dwellings being always 
from under the surface of the water. Muskrats 
are able to live in the water for a considerable 
period and in the winter spend much of the time 
in their dwellings, where numerous chambers 
are provided, but at the approach of danger 
make hasty retreat into the water by means of 
an underground channel. In size they are about 
equal to a small rabbit, but their form is much 
more bulky and the color is quite similar to the 
muddy banks where they dwell. Thousands of 
these animals are taken annually for their fur, 
which is of much value in commerce, while the 
Indians pursue them for their flesh. The musk- 
rat feeds largely on vegetable growth, but par- 
ticularly on the roots of plants, and on various 
animal food, such as mollusks. 

The name muskrat is applied to an insectivor- 
ous quadruped of the shrew family, sometimes 
called desman. It is native in southern Russia 
and in the vicinity of the Pyrenees. Several 
species of the desman have been described, of 
which the best known has a body about 
eight inches long, small eyes, no external 
ears, a flattened tail, and long hairs. Its 
fur is valued in the markets of Europe. It is 
hunted for the skin and the musk secreted by a 
gland in the groin. Its habitations are along 
the streams, where it feeds on aquatic larvae, 
leeches, and vegetable growth. The name is 
sometimes applied to an animal of the shrew 
family found in India, which in size and habits 
resembles the common rat. The tail is long and 
the color is dark brown. It secretes a musk of 
pleasant and powerful odor. 

MUSLIN (miz’lin), a thin cotton cloth, so 
named because it was first manufactured at 
Mosul, in Mesopotamia. It is now made ex- 
tensively in Europe and America. Muslin is 
sold on the market as bleached or unbleached. 
It is divided into white, printed, or dyed fabric. 
Among the many varieties are lawn, cambric, 
mull, leno, figured, muslinet, cord, buke, and 
Swiss. A fine grade of figured muslin is known 
as tamboured, from its imitation of tamboured 
muslin embroidered by hand, though this class 
of fabrics is made by a loom. 

MUSSEL (mis’s’l1), the common name ap- 
plied to several species of bivalve mollusks and 
to a number of equivalves. The common fresh- 
water mussels are distributed in many regions 
and abound in practically all the rivers, ponds, 
and lakes of America. These animals are most 
abundant where the bottom of streams or lakes 
is made up largely of fine mud, where they may 
be seen in considerable numbers moving from 
place to place.” Mussels common to the sea oc- 
cupy regions between low and high-water mark. 
They are fastened most commonly by their bys- 
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sus, a tuft of silken filament, to the places they 
frequent, but are able to move safely from place 
to place. The mussels common to America are 
rarely eaten, but are quite often used for bait 
by fishers. In many countries of Europe mus- 
sels are cultivated extensively for food, partic- 
ularly in France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, and Denmark. Mussels grow to maturity 
in about a year and are scooped up from the 
bottom by dredging. From the Firth of Forth 
and other waters of Great Britain many thou- 
sands of tons are taken annually to be used for 
bait in the deep-sea fisheries. This class of ani- 
mal life furnishes a wholesome and highly prized 
human food, but, since mussels grow most 
abundantly in stagnant water, it is found that 
they are quite often affected by a dangerous 
poison brought on by microbes, thus making 
them productive of fatal diseases. The North 
American Indians were acquainted with the pearl 
mussel that yields fine pearls. They used the 
shells in making various kinds of small weap- 
ons. 

MUSSET (mii-sa’), Alfred de, novelist, poet 
and dramatist, born in Paris, France, Nov. 11, 
1810; died May 2, 1857. He descended from a 
historic family, was the son of a military officer, 
and secured a liberal education in law, medicine, 
and art. After devoting some time to efforts in 
various professions, he decided to engage en- 
tirely in literary work. His first poems were 
written in 1828 and the following year he pub- 
lished them in one volume under the title, “Tales 
of Spain and Italy.” The success of this vol- 
ume brought him into public notice and he was 
not only sought by society, but commended by 
Victor Hugo. His writings were given to the 
public of France at a time when a contest was 
raging in French literature between the two 
classes known as Romanticists and Classicists. 
This condition was highly favorable to Musset, 
since he entered upon a neutral style, thereby 
giving evidence of the greatest originality shown 
by modern writers of France, at the same time 
utilizing the best qualities of both schools of 
writers. His tragical comedy, entitled “André 
del Sarto,” appeared in 1833 in connection with 
his other work of value, entitled “Maramme’s 
Caprices,” both of which secured a wide read- 
ing. Other works of merit followed in rapid 
succession, winning for him the patronage of 
the most distinguished men and the best society 
of France. His complete writings have been 
published in ten volumes. Among his best 
works are “Night of October,” “Chandelier,” 
“Night of May,” “Confession of a Child of the 
Age,” “Rolla,” and “Bettine.” 

MUSTANG (miis’ting). See Broncho. 

MUSTARD (miis’térd), the name commonly 
applied to plants of the order Cruciferae, of 
which the black and the white mustard are the 
most common. Both these species are annual 
plants. They attain a height of from three to 
seven feet, bear lyrate leaves, ycllow flowers, 
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and slender pods containing a number of round- 
ish seeds. They are native to Europe and Asia, 
but have been naturalized in North America 
and are cultivated extensively for the manu- 
facture of condiments. Mustard is employed 
to a considerable extent in medicine, in the 


‘manufacture of oil of mustard, and for poul- 


tice purposes. The wild mustard, an obnoxious 
weed, is found in many of the cultivated fields. 
This plant has a tendency to multiply rapidly 
and injure the growing crops, especially wheat 
and other small grains, and can be eradicated 
only by careful cultivation. Among the plants 
which belong to the same order are the radish, 
cress, turnip, and cabbage. 

MUTINY ACT (mi’'ti-ny), or Army Act, 
an act to invest the British crown with the pow- 
er to govern the army and navy and to devise 
articles of war. ‘This act is passed annually by 
the British Parliament, since the Bill of Rights 
forbids the maintenance of an army in the time 
of peace, and without an annual vote it would be 
impossible to provide for the defense of the 
country in the manner of the great powers. It 
has been universally the practice to pass the 
Mutiny Act annually since 1689, but this act and 
the Articles of War were combined in 1879, and 
since that year the two have constituted one bill, 
called the Army Act. 

MUTOSCOPE, an apparatus for reproduc- 
ing the motion of objects. The scenes shown 
in the mutoscope are obtained by making a series 
of photographs of the moving objects, on a 
long band of celluloid film at the rate of eight- 
een hundred pictures per minute. The time in- 
terval between the successive pictures is thus 
only the thirteenth part of a second. 

Photographic prints are then made from a 
strip of negative pictures and these prints are 
arranged in regular order around a cylinder. 
When the cylinder is revolved, the cards are 
allowed to snap forward one after another, thus 
presenting the photographs to the eye in the 
order and at the same rate of speed at which 
they were originally taken. The velocity is so 
great that the eye does not appreciate the change 
from one picture to another and the observer 
seems to be looking at one picture in which the 
objects move as did the original. 

By this process any moving scene may be re- 
produced. The rapid flight of an express train, 
the movements of a watch, the maneuvers of a 
war vessel, and the movements of an insect are 
scenes which may be reproduced and which 
illustrate the possibilities of the art. 

MUTSUHITO (moot-soo-hé'ts), Emperor 
of Japan, born at Kyoto, Japan, Nov. 3, 1852. 
He ascended the throne at the early age of fif- 
teen years under a regency and his influence in 
the former part of his reign was limited. How- 
ever, he accepted the constitution as the funda- 
mental law, introduced political reforms, and 
encouraged the extension of internal improve- 
ments. During the period of his incumbency 
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the nation made rapid strides in the develop- 
ment of modern arts and industries and the ter- 
ritorial limits were greatly extended as a result 
of two wars, those with China and Russia. It 
is not certain that his influence on the fortunes 
of the nation have been very marked, as he 


seems to have been less self-exertive than most ` 


modern monarchs. He died July 30, 1912, and 
was succeeded by Yoshihito, whose reign is 
known as Taisei, or era of great righteousness. 

MUTTON (mit’t’n), the flesh of a sheep, 

constituting a nutritious and wholesome article 
of food. Canada and the United States are 
large producers of mutton, both in the form of 
fresh and cured meats, and considerable quan- 
tities are exported. The fatty parts, known as 
tallow, are used largely for candles and for lu- 
bricating purposes. A rib of mutton for broil- 
ing, with the end of the bone at the smaller part 
chopped off, is known as a mutton chop. The 
mutton kept for sale in the markets of the cities 
is prepared at the packinghouses, after which it 
is sold to the consumers by the retail dealers. 
A large part of the mutton consumed in Eng- 
land is obtained from Australia and New Zea- 
land. 
‘“MYCENAE (mi-sé’né), an ancient city of 
Greece, in the northeastern part of Argolis, in 
the Peloponnesus. It was founded by Perseus 
and was the residence of Agamemnon before the 
Trojan War. At that time it was considered 
one of the most important Grecian cities. Later 
the military forces of Argos destroyed much of 
the city, but it was again rebuilt. The ruins still 
remaining are of interest on account of their 
great antiquity, among them the Treasury of 
Atreus and the Gate of Lions. Many interest- 
ing antiquities have been brought to light by a 
series of excavations, notably those carried on 
by Henry Schliemann in 1876, when various 
weapons, tombs, ornaments, and monuments 
were discovered.- It is thought that most of 
these objects of interest were constructed during 
the Doric invasion, for the reason that they 
appear to be allied to the types produced in 
various portions of Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia. 

MYERS (miérz), Frederic William Henry, 
poet, born at Keswick, England, Feb. 6, 1843; 
died Jan. 17, 1901. He studied at Cheltenham 
College and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was fellow and classical lecturer in the latter 
from 1865 until 1868. Subsequently he was in- 
spector of schools and not only contributed to 
current literature, but wrote a number of poems 
and essays. In 1865 he published a volume en- 
titled “Poems” and in 1882 appeared his “Re- 
newal of Youth.” His essays were widely read, 
which he published under the title “Science and 
a Future Life,” “Life of Wordsworth,” and 
“Essays Modern and Classic.” His “Human 
Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death” 
was published two years after his death. 

MYOPIA (mi-d’pi-a), a condition of the eye 
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that produces nearsightedness or shortsighted- 
ness, due to a deformity which causes the rays 
from distant objects to be brought to a focus 
before they reach the retina, hence form an in- 
distinct image. However, rays from objects 
very near to the eye are normally converged so 
as to produce a distinct image. Concave lenses 
may be used to remedy the defect. 

MYRIAPODA (mir-i-ap’é6-da), a class of 
animals closely related to the hexapod insects, 
differing from them in having the body made 
up of numerous segments, nearly all of which 
have jointed legs. They are singular in that 
the body is not divided into thorax and abdo- 
men, as in insects, and in that the mouth is fur-' 
nished with a complex masticating apparatus. 
The eyes are simple or compound, but in a few 
species the eyes are entirely absent. Some feed 
on vegetable matter, though the species that are 
higher in the scale of organization are carniv- 
orous, feeding on insects and worms, They are 
found under stones and logs or in dark and 
damp places. The centipede (q. v.) belongs to 
this group of animals. 

MYRMIDONS (mér’mi-dinz), the celebrat- 
ed troops of Thessaly that accompanied Achilles 
in the Trojan War. They ranked among the 
most famous warriors of ancient Greece. Un- 
der the leadership of Peleus, they came into 
Thessaly and later colonized the island of 
Aegina. The name Myrmidons was applied to 
them from the legend that they converted the 
ants into men, the term meaning ants. 

MYRRH (mér), a gum resin that exudes 
from a shrub native to Arabia, Abyssinia, and 
Somaliland. The myrrh shrub or tree has a 
whitish - gray 
bark, is quite 
low anand 
branchy, and 
bears a fruit 
about the size 
of a pea. 
Myrrh occurs 
in the form of 
roundish and œn (y¥ 
irregular@a Vv 
masses, called 
tears, which 
vary from 
small grains 
to the size of 
an egg. They 
are semitrans- 
parent and 
have a red- 
dish-brown color and a peculiar and agreeable 
fragrance. The ancients used myrrh extensive- 
ly for incense, in embalming, and for perfume. 
At present it is still employed for perfume and 
in medicine. It is slightly soluble in water and 
alcohol, but may be dissolved readily in chloro- 
form. The best quality in the market is known 
as Turkey myrrh, being brought from Turkish 
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ports, and inferior grades are secured from 
Bombay and other Indian points. 


MYRTLE (mér’t’!), a genus of plants which | 


are classed as a suborder of the Myrtaceae. Al- 
though these plants are native to Western Asia, 

they have been 
naturalized 
quite exten- 
sively in Eu- 
rope and oth- 
er regions. 
The leaves 
are opposite, 
the flowers 
are axillary 
or terminal, 
and the bloom 
is principally 
white or pink 
colored. Most 
species bear 
black berries 
with a pleas- 
ant, spicy 
odor. They 
are used in the preparation of medicine for 
dysentery, rheumatism, diarrhoea, and inter- 
nal ulcers. The leaves are employed in the 
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preparation of perfume and for making a gar- ` 


gle. This class of plants has been renowned 
from ancient times as of service in yielding 
beautiful foliage, for preparing wreaths and 
other ornamentations for adorning heroes of 
war, in the performance of religious rites, and 
as an emblem of civic authority. The South 
American myrtle is found largely in Chile and 
Peru. It supplies foliage and berries equal in 
value to those of Europe. Both species were 
utilized by natives for medicine and food from 
an early time. The common running plant 
known as periwinkle, found extensively in the 
United States, is frequently called myrtle, though 
the appellation is improper. 

MYSORE (mi-sér’), or Maisur, a city of 
India, capital of a native state of the same name, 
245 miles southwest of Madras. The streets 
are platted at right angles and are well im- 
proved by grading and paving. The area is 
four square miles, most of which lies on the 
slopes of Chamundi Hill. Among the principal 
buildings are the Maharaja’s palace, the public 
hospital, and many churches and temples. It 
has considerable manufactures of silk and cot- 
ton goods, jewelry, cutlery, metal ware, and 
utensils. Population, 1916, 69,315. 

MYSTERIES (mis’tér-iz), the name applied 
to a class of dramatic performances given in 
the Middle Ages. It is probable that the idea 
of presenting these plays originated from the 
Mysteries of the Greeks and Romans, but they 
were less cultured than the Eleusinian of the 
Greeks. They were presented originally in 
churches and at solemn festivals and in a man- 
mer quite similar to the miracle plays. These 
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plays treated religious subjects and were so 
named because their purport was to exhibit the 
teaching and effect of the mysterious doctrines 
of Christianity. They differed from the miracle 
plays in that in the latter were represented more 
largely scenes from the lives of the saints. The 
mysteries offered a very effective way of at- 
tracting attention to the scriptural teachings, es- 
pecially among the peoples of Europe, who had 
not yet learned of the purport and plan of the 
Scriptures as they relate to the salvation of 
mankind. At the time of the guilds and trades 
these exhibits were given in series, some of the 
plays requiring several .days. Among the most 
noted of these plays were those known as “The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins,” “The Passion of 
Christ,” and “The Slaughter of the Innocents.” 
In later times Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and sev- 
eral other writings were utilized in the exhibits, 
See Miracle Plays. 

MYSTICISM (mis'’ti-siz’m), in religion, the 
doctrine of the Mystics, who claimed to hold di- 
rect communion with the Diety. These wor- 
shipers asserted that they acquired a knowledge 
of God and of spiritual things which is unat- 
tainable by the natural intellect and which can- 
not be analyzed or explained, hence the name. 
This form of religion is very ancient, dating 
from an early period in the history of India. It 
has its modern representatives in Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and some forms of Christian theolo- 
gy. Mysticism, as applied in philosophy, is the 
doctrine that an act of feeling or faith is in- 
volved in the ultimate principles of knowledge 
or belief. The philosophic mystics seek either 
to grasp the ultimate elements of knowledge by 
means of the reason, or to draw out in terms of 
the reason the data of the faculty by which it is 
grasped. 

MYTHOLOGY (mi-thdl’6-jy), the science 
that investigates the meaning of myths or leg- 
ends and traces the relationship between the 
myths of different peoples and countries. Myths 
of various kinds have been common among dif- 
ferent peoples from remote antiquity and, though 
they differ in various respects, there is a marked 
similarity among many of them. Even the sav- 
age races of the present time pass their fables, 
traditions, and myths from generation to gen- 
eration. The myths of different peoples have 
been collected carefully by writers and natural- 
ists, especially those of the ancient peoples of 
Hindustan, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. More re- 
cently extensive study has been given to the 
myths of the early races of Europe and Ameri- 
ca, especially to the folklore of Scandinavia and 
the Esquimos. However, the myths of civilized 
peoples, like those of the Greeks, Romans, Egyp- 
tians, and the inhabitants of Western Asia, re- 
main of greatest interest. This circumstance is 
accounted for because they are related more 
nearly to the early history of the people at pres- 
ent representing the highest civilization, and for 
the further reason that they enter largely into 
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the works of art, such as paintings, sculptures, 
and architecture. 

Students of mythology were prevented from 
making material progress in mythological study 
until within the last few centuries, for the rea- 
son that they were confronted by orthodox tra- 
ditions and because they had little knowledge of 
the natural history of man and the ancient lan- 
guages. It is but comparatively recent that the 
languages of the Chaldaeans and Egyptians 
have become unsealed, and still more recent that 
material progress began to be made in the sys- 
tematic study of Sanskrit. The myths of civil- 
ized people do not fail in containing both ra- 
tional and irrational elements, and, as we ap- 
proach nearer to the more savage and primitive, 
the irrational is multiplied with rapidity. The 
rational elements of myths are those which rep- 
resent the gods as wise, mighty, and beautiful 
beings, while the irrational present a series of 
silly and meaningless phenomena. Among the 
latter are such as represent unnatural and ab- 
solutely impossible conditions or changes, in- 
cluding many that attribute certain powers and 
inclinations to the gods of the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

The Grecian god Zeus is said to have dwelt 
on Mount Olympus, where a great statue was 
erected to his honor. Homer describes him as a 
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god who beholds all things and turns his shin- 
ing eyes everywhere. By others it is said that 
he was buried in Crete, but later assumed the 
shape of a swan and became the father of Cas- 
tor and Pollux. In another instance he is spo- 
ken of as being afraid of Attes. Later the Greek 
god Zeus became identified with the god Jupi- 
ter of the Romans. Odin, Balder, and Thor 
were among the Scandinavian gods. The Egyp- 
tian mythology is closely associated with the 
gods Ammon, Osiris, Apis, and Serapis. The 
belief in the immortality of the soul of man was 
common in ancient Egypt, hence entered as an 
important factor into the Egyptian mythology 
and religious beliefs. 

Max-Muller, one of the most thorough and 
successful investigators of ancient mythology, 
designates three predominating parts or lines 
common to all systems of myths; namely, re- 
ligious, historical and poetical. While mytholo- 
gy is not religion, history, philosophy, or poetry, 
it comprehends elements of all these under a 
form of expression that is natural and intelli- 
gible in certain stages of the development of so- 
ciety, but, after thought and speech had suff- 
ciently developed, it became tradition, and in 
that sense is largely unintelligible and unnatural. 
See Jupiter; Odin; Vulcan; Apis; Zeus; etc. 

MYTILENE (mit-i-lé’ne). See Lesbos. 
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N, the eleventh consonant and fourteenth let- 
ter of the English alphabet. The form was 
adopted through the Roman alphabet from the 
Greek. It is classed as a nasal liquid of the 
lingual class. The letter n is sounded by plac- 
ing the tongue near the roots of the upper teeth 
and emitting a vocalized sound through the nose. 
Its ordinary sound occurs when used in such 
words as tongue, knot, and done, but it has a 
guttural nasal sound before gutturals, as g or k, 
when it is almost equivalent to ng, as in sing, 
finger, song, drink, and link. When used after 
m as a single letter it is silent, as in hymn, con- 
demn, and autumn, but when preceded by p, k, 
g, or m, it alone is sounded, as in pneumatic, 
know, gnaw, and mnemonics. As a symbol, in 
chemistry, N is used to represent nitrogen and 
Na, sodium (i. e., natrum). 

NABONASSAR, Era of, the time at which 
Babylonian chronology began, which was later 
adopted by the Greeks of Alexandria and other 
peoples. Ptolemy calculated by astronomical 
phenomena that Nabonassar ascended the throne 
of Babylon on Feb. 26, 747 B. c., which date be- 
came the beginning of the year according to the 
Era of Nabonassar. 

NABOPOLASSAR, King of Babylonia, who 
ruled its destiny for twenty years, from 626 to 
605 B. c. It is thought that he rose from a 
humble station in life to supremacy in Chaldaea, 
which he governed successfully under a state 
of semiindependence, but in 625 B. cC., after the 
death of Asshurbanipal, he conquered Baby- 
lonia. In 607 B. c. he captured Nineveh and 
added Assyria to his dominion. These dates 
and events seem to be borne out by various in- 
scriptions dating from his time. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the great Nebuchadnezzar. 

NACHTIGAL (nak’té-gal), Gustav, noted 
traveler, born in Ejichstedt, Germany, Feb. 23, 
1834; died April 10, 1885. He secured a liberal 
education, took a course in medicine, and until 
1863 remained in Germany as an army surgeon. 
At that time he made a tour to North Africa, 
and in 1868 was commissioned by the King of 
Prussia to convey presents to the Sultan of 
Bornu. In 1869 he left Tripoli for Bornu, pro- 
ceeding by way of Fezzan and Tibesti. After 
exploring various portions of Bornu and Ba- 
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girmi, he returned home in 1874, making the 
return trip by way of Wadai, Darfur, Kordo- 
fan, and Cairo. In 1879 he published the results 
of his travels in <= 

the Sahara and the 
Sudan, a work that 
contains the first 
information se- 
cured by modern 
travelers of many 
parts of Africa. 
The Emperor of 
Germany commis- 
sioned him, in 
1884, to annex sev- 
eral regions on the 
western coast of 
Africa, including 
those known at 
present as Cameroon, Angra Pequeña, and Togo- 
land. His death occurred off Cape Palmas 
while making the return journey. 

NADIR (na’dér), a term used in astronomy 
to designate the point of the celestial sphere 
which is directly beneath where one stands, dia- 
metrically opposite the zenith, or the point di- 
rectly overhead. The two poles of the horizon 
are formed by the zenith and the nadir. 

NADIR SHAH (na-dér’ sha), eminent ruler 
of Persia, born near Kelat, Persia, in 1688; 
assassinated June 20, 1747. He was a member 
of a powerful Turkish tribe, and entered the 
service of the governor of Khorassan at the age 
of 21, but was degraded for an alleged offense. 
Soon after he organized a band of 3,000 marau- 
ders and took possession of Kelat and the whole 
of Khorassan. At that time an Afghan dynasty 
had control of Persia. To overthrow its rule, 
Nadir succeeded in securing the enlistment of 
large numbers of his countrymen. His mili- 
tary movements were supported by the Persians, 
who had a traditional hatred of the Afghans, 
and it became an easy matter to defeat their 
chief, Melek Ashraf, and clear the entire coun- 
try of Afghan influence. Tamasp now became 
the ruling sovereign of Persia, while Nadir se- 
cured the governorship of Seistan, Khorassan, 
Kerman, and Mazanderan. In 1731 he invaded 
the Armenian provinces to expel the Turkish 
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usurpers, and, after returning from a successful 
campaign, removed Tamasp from the throne for 
incompetence and elevated his infant son, Ab- 
bas IlI., to the same position in 1732, but, when 
that sovereign died, in 1736, Nadir was elevated 
to the throne as Nadir Shah. Immediately he 
began to plan gigantic military operations, con- 
quered Georgia from the Turks, annexed Af- 
ghanistan, and reduced large portions of India. 
From the latter country he brought to Persia 
the celebrated Kohinoor diamond and _ other 
valuable prizes worth $100,000,000. His assassi- 
nation was due to the tyrannical policy adopted 
in the latter part of his reign. A son survived 
him. He was educated as a Catholic at Vienna, 
entered the Austrian army under Empress Maria 
Theresa, and secured a reputation as Baron 
Semlin. 

NAGASAKI (na’ga-sa’ké), a seaport city of 
Japan, on the western coast of the island of 
Kiushiu. It was the only Japanese harbor opened 
to European trade for about two centuries. 
In 1859 it was one of the five Japanese ports 
opened to the trade of America and several 
European countries, and ten years later was in- 
cluded in the seven seaports opened to the trade 
of the world. The city is beautifully situated 
and has a splendid harbor. Among the manu- 
factures are chemicals, lacquered wares, silk, 
fabrics, tobacco products, porcelain, and uten- 
sils. It has a large export trade of Japanese 
products and a correspondingly important im- 
port business. Several missionary establish- 
ments are located at Nagasaki, including those 
supported by the Americans, Dutch, British, 
French, and Germans. Vast dock facilities have 
been built in recent years, which rank among 
the largest and most important improvements 
of this character in Japan. It has telephones, 
pavements, electric lights, and other modern fa- 
cilities. Population, 1918, 166,392, 

NAGOYA (ni’gé-ya), a city of Japan, on 
the island of Hondo, about 165 miles southwest 
of Tokio, a short distance north of Owari Bay. 
It formerly was the capital of the princes of 
Owari, and is still the chief city of the province 
of that name. Its seaport is at Yokai-ichi. The 
city is noted for its manufacture of pottery, 
porcelain, lacquered work, utensils, and cotton 
and silk fabrics. It has a number of public 
buildings, including a fine post office, a hospital, 
a normal school, superior court, the public li- 
brary, and the central railroad depot. Nagoya 
is the seat of a number of fine churches and 
temples. It has electric and gas lights, street 
railways, pavements, and waterworks. Popula- 
tion, 1918, 490,936. 

NAGPUR (niag-p6or’), a city of India, capi- 
tal of the province of Berar. It is the focus 
of several railroads, giving it trade conven- 
iences with the leading ports of India. The city 
is situated in the valley of the Nag River, a 
small stream, is surrounded by a fertile country, 
and occupies a fine site. Its temperature is hot 
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and the climate is unhealthful. Among the man- 
ufactures are cotton textiles, woolen and silk 
goods, turbans, metal products, machinery, 
blankets, and utensils. It has a large trade in 
salt, grain, and merchandise. On Nov. 27, 1817, 
it was the scene of an important battle between 
a force of 1,350 British commanded by Colonel 
Scott and a native army of 18,000 men, in which 
the latter was defeated. Population, 1916, 
130,870. 

NAHUM (na‘hum), the seventh of the twelve 
minor prophets, author of the vision of Nahum, 
the Elkoshite, in which prophecies are directed 
against the city of Nineveh. It is thought that 
he was born in a village on the east side of the 
Tigris, called Elkosh, and that he prophesied 
about 712 B. c. His work is clear in style, ori- 
ginal, and full of animation, and he uses the 
purest classical Hebrew. Tourists are shown 
a grave thought to be that of the prophet at 
the modern town of Elkauseh, in Upper Galilee, 
but some writers think he was buried on the 
banks of the Tigris. 

NAIADS (na’yadz), in mythology, the 
nymphs who presided over the waters of foun- 
tains and brooks. They were supposed to in- 
spire those who drank the water with oracular 
powers and the gift of poetry. In statuary they 
were represented as beautiful maidens, half 
draped, wearing long hair. 

NAILS, the name of headed pins or spikes 
of metal, usually with rounded or flattened 
heads and commonly made of steel. They serve 
a useful purpose in that they hold together dif- 
ferent pieces of wood, leather, or slating. In 
size and construction they differ very materi- 
ally, depending upon their use in carpentry, sad- 
dlery, upholstery, horseshoeing, . shoemaking, 
slating, and other enterprises. The manufacture 
of nails has long been an important industry and 
the consumption is enormous in all civilized 
countries, especially where lumber is used in the 
construction of houses and other buildings. 
They are made of many forms on account of 
the different purposes for which they are em- 
ployed. Among the various kinds are spikes, 
fencing nails, building nails, clouts, roseheads, 
clasps, sprigs, brads, tacks, and many others. 
They are classed usually according to their man- 
ufacture into four principal divisions: hand- 
wrought nails, wire nails, machine-wrought nails, 
and cast nails. 

Formerly nails were manufactured entirely by 
hand labor, each nail being forged from a thin 
sheet or rod of iron, and male and female 
laborers were employed in their production. An 
American inventor completed a device in 1810 
by which it became possible to cut 100 nails 
per minute from a sheet of iron, the heading be- 
ing done in the same operation. Subsequently 
vast improvements were made in the machine, 
whereby it has become possible to make as high 
as 1,000 nails per minute, the number varying 
somewhat according to the class of nails pro- 
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duced. The usual process includes the heating 
of strips of metal, then passing them into the 
machine to be cut, and, after falling to a re- 
ceptacle below, they are clasped by an ingenious 
mechanical device to be struck with a force 
sufficiently powerful to form the head. Wire 
nails have gone largely into use for ordinary 
building purposes, but machine-wrought and cast 
nails are employed in finishing work, such as 
making casing and attaching ornaments. Hand- 
wrought nails are used in horseshoeing and for 
other purposes in which clinching is necessary. 

NAILS, the horny plates or protective cover- 
ings on the phalanges, or fingers, and toes of 
many animals. They are constituted of modified 
forms of the cuticle. The nails are generally 
set in a matrix or groove in the cuticle, from 
which they grow at the root in length and from 
beneath in thickness. In most animals the ma- 
trix is thick. It contains highly vascular papil- 
lae. As long as the papillae are not destroyed 
the nail is replaced after an accident. The nail 
structure differs largely in form and size in 
different animals. Nails form an elastic cover- 
ing on the dorsal surface of the fingers and toes 
in man. In hoofed animals, like the horse and 
camel, they constitute a protective covering 
known as hoofs. Birds, flesh-eating animals, 
and sloths have modified forms of growth 
known as claws, which are especially adapted to 
clasping elevated vegetable forms or for scratch- 
ing. In many amphibious animals, like the 
toad, they appear only as an enlargement or a 
thickening of the skin. A light spot at the 
base of the nails in man is known as the 
lunula. The nails of the fingers grow much 
more rapidly than those of the toes. 

NAMAQUALAND (na-ma’kwi-land), the 
name applied to a region of Southwestern Af- 
rica. It consists of two portions, Little Nama- 
qualand and Great Namaqualand. The former 
is situated south of the Orange River and now 
forms a part of Cape Colony, while the latter 
extends from the Orange River to Walfisch 
Bay. Since 1884 the latter has been a possession 
of Germany, being a part of German Southwest 
Africa. The original inhabitants of this region 
are known as Namaquas, a Hottentot tribe gov- 
erned by petty chiefs. They subsist largely by 
following a pastoral life. At present there are 
about 50,000 of these people, most of whom are 
in the German possessions. Within recent years 
material progress has been made among them by 
missionaries and teachers. 

NAME, the word or words by which a thing, 
place, or person is designated, including common 
and proper names. This article treats only of 
the names of persons, which are divided into 
given, or baptismal, names and family, or sur- 
names. It is probable that all names originally 
were significant, and that in the lapse of time 
and the change of languages the meaning of 
them has been lost. This is true of the American 
indians, who applied names that signified some 
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important event in the life of the individual, 
hence we have Sitting Bull, Blackhawk, and 
Man Afraid of His Horse. A savage who killed 
a wolf might be afterward named Wolf, and 
one who dreamed of an eagle, Dream Eagle. 

The early Hebrews named their infants from 
some peculiar circumstances relating to them. 
In this way they aided in commemorating the 
history of the family. The first son of Eve was 
named Cain, meaning gotten, from the circum- 
stance that she said, “I have gotten a man 
from the Lord.” Other names signified some 
religious sentiment, though nearly all of the 
early names constituted a single word. Noah 
signifies comfort; Jonathan, gift of God; Deb- 
orah, a bee; Tamar, palm tree; and Adah, or- 
nament, Surnames were not used among the 
Hebrews, Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, or 
Greeks, which was true in the early times of 
the Romans, but the last mentioned people fi- 
nally came to use three names. These were the 
praenomen, or personal name; the nomen, or 
name of the clan; and the cognomen, or family 
name, as Publius Cornelius Scipio. In many 
cases the daughters received the praenomen 
form of the father’s name, as Octavia from Oc- 
tavius and Julia from Julius. Those who con- 
quered a city or nation were frequently compli- 
mented with an additional name to indicate the 
conquest, as Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus. 

The people of Western Europe usually applied 
names that signified some circumstance or the 
locality in which the person or family resided. 
This is true particularly of Holland, where this 
practice is still indicated by many names in 
common use, such as van der Bilt, compounded 
into Vanderbilt, signifying “man of the pic- 
ture,” the word man being understood without 
being written. Many of the Anglo-Saxon names 
are from Danish and German origin, such as 
Ethelred, meaning noble in speech, being a 
compound of the German words edel and Rede. 
Other names of this class include eardwulf, 
wolf of the earth; Sigfred, peace of victory; 
and Werburg, hedge of the town. Many of the 
English names indicate descent, such as Wil- 
liamson, meaning the son of William. The use 
of -son in English has the same force as the 
German -sohn, the Danish -sen, the Russian 
-vitch, the Norman Fitz, the Irish O’, and the 
Scotch Mac. In most countries the surname of 
the husband becomes that of the wife, though in 
Spain both retain their full names, leaving it 
optional with the son to choose whichever may 
be preferred, either the paternal or the mater- 
nal. The change of names is permitted without 
legal process in some states and nations, though 
most of them provide that a name cannot be 
changed except by the order of a court or the 
act of a legislature. 

NAMUR (na’mir), a city of Belgium, capital 
of the province of Namur, 35 miles southeast 
of Brussels. It is at the junction of the Meuse 
and the Sambre rivers, has railway connections 
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with the principal cities of the kingdom, and 
contains large cavalry barracks. Opposite the 
Meuse River is Jambes, which is reached by 
several bridges. It has the Cathedral of Saint 
Aubin, a structure in the Renaissance style. 
Other buildings include a museum, the city hall, 
and a number of schools. Glass, cutlery, hard- 
ware, and leather are manufactured. The city 
was captured by William III. in 1695. It was 
besieged and reduced by the French in 1792. 
Population, 1916, 32,193. 

NANAIMO (na-ni’md), a seaport of British 
Columbia, on the island of Vancouver, opposite 
the city of Vancouver, on the mainland. It is 
on Departure Bay, on the eastern coast, and is 
connected by a railway with Victoria and other 
trade centers. The surrounding country is cel- 
ebrated for its coal fields, which yield a large 
output for transportation. It has gas and elec- 
tric lighting, waterworks, sawmills, and a sys- 
tem of telephones. The first settlement on its 
site was made by the Hudson Bay Company in 
1833 and it was incorporated in 1874. Popula- 
tion, 1901, 6,130; in 1911, 8,306. 

NANA SAHIB (nii’na sa’hib), a celebrated 
native leader of India, who was born about 1825 
and became famous because of leading the Se- 
poy insurrection of 1857. His education was 
that of a Hindu nobleman. He was adopted as 
the son of the Mahrattas sovereign, and was 
proclaimed by the mutineers as their peshwa. 
The extension of English rule was opposed 
strenuously by the Indian natives, on account 
of which the mutiny occurred in Cawnpore in 
1857, and, after besieging the Europeans, they 
promised to allow them to escape safely to the 
Ganges on condition of surfender. However, 
as soon as they capitulated a general massacre 
of the men, women, and children followed. Sir 
H. Havelock soon after defeated the Sepoy 
leader, but he escaped into Nepal. It is thought 
that he finally found safety in Central Asia, 
but his real fate remains a mystery. 

NANCY (nin’si), a city of France, capital 
of the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 175 
miles east of Paris. It is nicely situated on the 
Meurthe River, has good railroad connections, 
and is the center of an extensive trade. The 
principal buildings include a bishop’s palace, the 
Hotel-de-Ville, a number of splendid churches, 
and several government buildings. Among the 
adornments of the city is a statue of Laszcinski, 
King of Poland, who was Duke of Lorraine 
from 1735 until 1766. It has manufactures of 
embroidery, cotton and woolen goods, ironware, 
muslin, spirituous liquors, machinery, earthen- 
ware, and artificial flowers. It is the seat of 
the University of Nancy and has a public li- 
brary of 100,000 volumes. The Germans oc- 
cupied it from 1870 until 1871. Population, 1906, 
110,570; in 1911, 119,949, 

NANKEEN (nian-kén’), a cotton cloth of a 
buff-yellow color, so named from its manufac- 
ture in Nanking, China. Formerly this material 
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was used extensively for trousers and other 
articles of clothing, but imitations are now made 
by dyeing the white cotton. However, they are 
much inferior to the genuine Chinese article, 
the color of which is natural to the material 
and not to the effect of a dye. 

NANKING (nian-king’), or Nankin, a city 
of China, capital of the province of Kiangsu, 
000 miles south of Pekin. It is finely located 
on the Yangtse Kiang, is surrounded by a wall 
about forty feet high, and is noted as one of 
the centers of Chinese literature and learning. 
The city has an important navigation trade and 
manufactures of satin, porcelain, utensils, fire- 
works, wearing apparel, and toys. Anciently 
the city was known as Kin-ling. It formed the 
seat of the Han dynasty from 206 B. c. to 25 
A. D., and in 1368 was made the southern capital 
of China by the Ming dynasty. In the latter 
part of the 14th century its importance was 
lost for the reason that the capital was removed 
to Pekin, and from 1853 to 1864 it was held 
by the rebellious Taipings as their seat of gov- 
ernment. At that time the porcelain tower, a 
structure 200 feet in height, built in 1432, was 
destroyed, and in the same insurrection many of 
the tombs, palaces, and other public buildings 
were put in ruins. Population, 273,540. 

NANSEN (nin’sén), Frithjof, Arctic ex- 
plorer; born in Christiania, Norway, Oct. 10, 1861. 
After attending several creditable institutions 
of higher learning, he LEN 
was made curator of HRN 
the department of zo- 
ölogy of the Bergen 
Museum in 1882, and 
while serving in that 
position made several 
expeditions to collect 
antiquities. In 1882 
he explored the seas 
of Iceland and Green- 
land, and in 1888 suc- 
ceeded in crossing the 
ice cap of Greenland 
from the eastern to 
the western coast. 
Soon after he pub- 
lished an account of this expedition in a work 
entitled “Across Greenland.” The discoveries 
made at that time led him to believe that an 
open current of water flows constantly across 
the polar basin from Bering Sea, and that it is 
possible to enter the path of this current and 
succeed in reaching within a very short distance 
of the North Pole. Soon after he designed a 
vessel with rounded sides, constructed in such 
a manner that ice floes would lift instead of 
crush it when coming in contact. With twelve 
companions he started in this vessel, called the 
Fram, from Mardoe, Norway, on July 21, 1893, 
with the view of reaching the ice drift. He 
passed by the New Siberian Islands, crossed the 
Kara Sea, and was not heard of again until 
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Aug. 13, 1896, when he returned safely to Mar- 
doe. 

The account of northern explorations, pub- 
lished by Dr. Nansen, and his lectures inspire one 
with admiration for the endurance and bravery 
of the little company. In September, 1893, the 
vessel became attached to an ice pack, with which 
it drifted, as Nansen had supposed it would, and 
by March 14, 1895, a point in latitude 83° 59’ was 
reached. Thence he and a companion named 
Johnson proceeded with sledges toward the pole, 
but the lack of a sufficient number of dogs 
prevented them from reaching their destina- 
tion, though they -succeeded in making their 
way to 86° 14’, which they estimated at 261 
miles from the North Pole. During the voyage 
many great hardships were endured, the com- 
pany subsisting mostly on bear meat, and for the 
purpose of protection constructed several huts 
of stone to guard against the effects of remark- 
able cold. Nansen relates that electric light 
was furnished during the long and dreary nights 
by an arc lamp, which was supplied with elec- 
tricity by a windmill, and during calms by the 
sailors turning a capstan. A phonograph was 
utilized to entertain the company, the songs be- 
ing supplied largely by Mrs. Nansen before the 
expedition started upon the voyage. Dr. Nan- 
sen made several tours through America for the 
purpose of lecturing on the Arctic region, and 
in these lectures described in an interesting man- 
ner the discoveries made on the Franz-Josef 
Land Archipelago, including an area of about 
50,000 square miles which previously was un- 
known. His voyage established conclusively 
the fact that there is no undiscovered continent 
in the north polar regions. 

NANTES (nants), a city of France, capital 
of the department of Loire-Inférieure, 210 miles 
southwest of Paris. It is located on the Loire 
River, 88 miles from the ocean, and is impor- 
tant as a navigation and railroad city. Nantes 
is beautifully built of brick and stone. It has 
well-paved streets, electric lights and street rail- 
ways, and many interesting buildings. The 
ducal castle served as a residence of Charles 
XIII. and several succeeding kings. Its cathe- 
dral, founded in 1432, has a monument to the 
Duke and Duchess of Brittany. Other interest- 
ing buildings include the museum of natural 
history, the museum of paintings, and the pub- 
lic library containing 60,000 volumes. The har- 
bor can easily accommodate 250 vessels, and the 
river has been improved in such a manner that 
the largest vessels may reach the city. Among 
the manufactures are cotton textiles, woolen 
and silk goods, sugar, chemicals, salt, cordage, 
optical instruments, furniture, spirituous liquors, 
sail cloth, machinery, and sailing vessels of all 
kinds. Nantes has an interesting history as a 
seat of Gaulish influence before the Roman oc- 
cupation. It was for many years a possession 
of the dukes of Brittany, but when Anne of 
Brittany married Louis XII., in 1499, it, like her 
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other possessions, became merged into France. 
The Revolution was particularly disastrous to 
Nantes, since fully 30,000 people were destroyed 
in the city and in its vicinity. Population, 1900, 
133.217; in 1911, 170,535. 

NANTES, Edict of, a famous decree signed 
at Nantes by Henry IV. of France, on April 15, 
1598 By this decree religious liberty was 
granted to the Protestants, who were not only 
permitted to hold public meetings, but were 
made eligible to become officeholders under the 
general government. Under this decree they 
maintained four theological colleges. However, 
they were required to pay tithes to the Catholic 
priests and celebrate the Roman Catholic fes- 
tivals. Louis XIV. signed a decree revoking 
the edict on Oct. 18, 1685, in consequence of 
which France lost fully 400,000 of her most in- 
dustrious and intelligent citizens. Many of the 
emigrants settled in Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, America, and England. 

NANTICOKE (nan’ti-k6k), a borough of 
Pennsylvania, in Luzerne County, on the Sus- 
quehanna River, twenty miles southwest of 
Scranton. It is on the Central of Georgia, the 
Lackawanna, and the Pennsylvania railroads, and 
is surrounded by a productive anthracite coal 
region. The noteworthy buildings include the 
high school, the public library, and the townhall. 
It has manufactures of machinery, ironware, 
earthenware, and utensils. The place was set- 
tled about 1850 and incorporated in 1874. Pop- 
ulation, 1900, 12,116; in 1910, 18,877, 

NANTUCKET (nan-tik’ét), a town of Mas- 
sachusetts, county seat of Nantucket County, 
on Nantucket Island, 27 miles south of the 
peninsula of Cape Cod. The island is fifteen 
miles long and from two to four miles wide, 
and has an area of 45 square miles. The town 
is coextensive with the island. It has railroad 
conveniences, modern municipal facilities, and 
steamboat communication. Nantucket is noted 
as a health resort. Cod fishing is the principal 
industry. It was settled in 1659. Population, 
1905, 2,930; in 1910, 2,962, 

NAOROJI (nou’ré-jé), Dadabhai, public 
man, born in Bombay, India, Sept. 4, 1825. He 
attended the schools of his native city and the 
Elphinstone Institution, and was professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in the lat- 
ter in 1854. The following year he removed to 
England, where he was one of the founders of 
the East Indian Association, in 1867. He be- 
came prime minister to the Prince of Baroda in 
1874. In 1885 he was elected to the Legislature 
of Bombay, serving two years, and subsequently 
served seven years as president of the National 
Congress of India. From 1892 until 1895 he was 
a Liberal member of the British House of Com- 
mons, being the first Indian member of that 
body. Besides contributing to current literature, 
he published “Wants and Means of India” and 
“Poverty and Un-British Rule in India.” 

NAPHTALI (naph’ta-li), the son of Jacob 
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and Rachel's maid Bilhah, who is known as the 
head of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. The 
name Naphtali is defined as meaning “my wres- 
tling.” The tribe gave efficient support to the 
united army of Israel at the time Canaan was 
invaded. It received a tract of land in the up- 
per part of Galilee, and, when Tiglath-Pileser 
made an incursion from Assyria, it was carried 
almost totally into Assyrian captivity. Kadesh 
was the principal city in its territory. 

NAPHTHA (naf'tha), an inflammable oil 
distilled from organic bodies, such as bituminous 
shale, asphalt, and coal tar, but principally from 
petroleum. It is light, volatile, and colorless. 
Naphtha is employed for a solvent, as in the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes, and as a 
burning fluid for illumination. The ancient 
Egyptians prepared naphtha from bitumen and 
asphalt for use in their lamps, and to this prod- 
uct the name was limited originally. As the sci- 
ence of chemistry became enlarged the term was 
applied to a number of inflammable, mobile, and 
volatile liquids. At present it is extended in 
its application to any liquid hydrocarbon and 
natural petroleum, or some of its volatile prod- 
ucts. Caoutchouc naphtha is obtained by the 
dry distillation of crude India rubber. Coal-tar 
naphtha is the volatile mixture distilled from 
coal tar, containing xylene, benzene, and silver- 
hydrocarbon. Coal naphtha is distilled from 
rich bituminous coal. Petroleum naphtha is the 
more volatile portion of petroleum, which is col- 
lected separately during the distillation and 
placed on the market as crude naphtha, or again 
separated by distillation into gasoline, benzene, 
or refined naphtha. Wood naphtha is the well- 
known methyl alcohol and shale naphtha is dis- 
tilled from bituminous shales or schists. Petro- 
leum is found in large quantities in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Canada, China, Russia, and many 
other regions, It yields about twenty per cent. 
of naphtha and this is separated into gasoline, 
benzene, and benzoline. In reducing coal, a tar 
is obtained which yields about fifteen per cent. 
of naphtha. 

NAPHTHALENE (naf’tha-lén), a solid 
crystalline hydrocarbon obtained from coal tar 
by distillation, but it also occurs naturally as a 
mineral. It burns with a highly luminous but 
smoky flame, melts to a clear liquid at 79°, and 
crystallizes into leafy crystals. A large number 
of substitution products may be formed by unit- 
ing it with chlorine bromine. A hydrocarbon 
known as naphthyl and kindred products are ob- 
tained by mixing a quantity of naphthalene with 
sulphuric acid, manganese, dioxide, and water, 
and heating it to a high temperature. Naphthyl 
alcohol is derived from naphthyl. From this 
product fine yellow dyes are secured for coloring 
wool, silk, and other textiles fine shades of 
golden yeilow, lemon, and orange. 

NAPIER (na’pi-ér), a town of New Zealand, 
capital of Hawke’s Bay County, on the eastern 
coast of North Island. It is located on Hawke 
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Bay, about 150 miles northeast of Wellington, 
with which it is connected by a railway. Among 
the chief buildings are a townhall, an Anglican 
cathedral, a museum, and a public library. The 
exports consist of wool, timber, and fresh and 
canned meats. Furniture, earthenware, and 
clothing are manufactured. Population, 1906, 
9,876; in 1911, 11,736. 

NAPIER (nap’yér), Sir Charles James, sol- 
dier, born in Whitehall, London, England, Aug. 
10, 1782; died near Portsmouth, Aug. 29, 
1853. He descended from a distinguished fam- 
ily, became an ensign in the army in 1794, 
and three years later was made aid-de-camp to 
Sir James Duff. He served in the regiment 
which was dispatched to suppress the Irish re- 
bellion and in 1811 volunteered in the Peninsular 
War, serving at Coa and Busaco, and in the 
latter place was severely wounded. Shortly aft- 
er he took part as a British officer in the War 
of 1812 against the United States. In 1814 he 
served in the war against Napoleon, taking part 
in the capture of Cambray, but missing the cele- 
brated engagement at Waterloo. Shortly after 
he entered the military college at Farnham, 
where he studied the theories of strategic war- 
fare and engineering. In 1822 he entered upon 
five years’ service as governor of Cephalonia, 
where he aided in promoting Greek independence. 
He refused the governorship of Australia in 
1834, became major general in 1837, and in 1841 
resigned his command and went to India. The 
following year he received command of the ar- 
my in Sinde, where he was dispatched to sub- 
due the aineers. On Feb. 17, 1843, he made an 
attack upon the Baluch army at Miani, which he 
defeated with 2,500 men against a force of Ba- 
luchs numbering 22,000 men, Shortly after 
Sinde was annexed with Napier as its governor, 
but, because of differences regarding the presi- 
dency of Bombay, he resigned in 1847 and re- 
turned to England. Soon after he was again 
placed in command of the British forces in In- 
dia, where he rendered efficient military services, 
but in 1850 returned to England after being rep- 
rimanded on a trifling point of discipline. He 
published “Lights and Shadows of Military 
Life.” 

NAPIER, John, mathematician, born near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1550; died April 4, 1617. 
He studied at the University of Saint Andrews 
and subsequently traveled in France, Germany, 
and Italy. On returning to England, he gave 
his attention to the construction of machines 
serviceable in warfare, and invented a mirror to 
set fire to ships by reflecting the sun’s rays. He 
is celebrated principally for his system of log- 
arithms, which he brought out in 1614. Later 
he added to the knowledge of trigonometry by 
formulating the general theorem for the solu- 
tion of problems which involve the right-angled 
spherical triangles. 

NAPIER, Robert Cornelius, British general, 
born in Ceylon, Dec. 6, 1810; died in London, 
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England, Jan. 14, 1890. He secured a military 
education at Addiscombe, engaged as. engineer 
with the Bengal military forces in 1826, and at 
the siege of Multan was severely wounded. 
Later he became chief engineer of the Punjab, 
in which position he rendered efficient service in 
planning vast improvements. After the siege of 
Lucknow, he was knighted and the thanks of 
Parliament were extended to him in 1858 for 
service in the Chinese War. In 1868 he com- 
manded an expedition in Abyssinia. For eff- 
cient service at Magdala he was created Baron 
Napier of Magdala and received an annuity of 
$10,000. He became commander in chief of the 
Indian military forces in 1870, served as Gov- 
ernor of Gibraltar from 1876 until 1882, and 
later was field marshal. 

NAPIER, Sir William Francis Patrick, sol- 
dier and author, brother of Sir Charles, born 
near Dublin, Ireland, Dec. 17, 1785; died Feb. 
12, 1860. In 1800 he became an ensign in the 
artillery stationed in Ireland. Later he served 
in Denmark and the peninsular campaign, in 
which he was dangerously wounded. In 1819 
he retired from the army as a lieutenant general 
and entered upon a brilliant literary career. 
Among his publications are “History of the War 
of the Peninsula,” “Life of Sir Charles Napier,” 
“Conquest of Sinde,” and “Administration of 
Sinde.” 

NAPLES (na’p1z), the largest city of Italy, 
on the Bay of Naples, 158 miles southeast of 
Rome. It occupies a fine site and is famed as a 
center of industry and commerce. The site is 
five miles long and three miles wide. Although 
the variations of temperature are sudden, it has 
a fine climate. The city has well-improved 
streets and all the modern facilities that apper- 
tain to the general convenience, such as electric 
lights, street railways, telephones, telegraphs, 
railroads, and public parks. It has fully 325 
churches, many of which possess much beauty in 
architecture and finish. The Cathedral of Saint 
Januarius is a structure of great beauty. It 
contains the tombs of Pope Innocent IV. and 
Charles of Anjou and is decorated with beauti- 
ful statues and paintings. The city has a well- 
organized and liberally patronized public school 
system, a number of colleges, hospitals, charita- 
ble and benevolent institutions, a zodlogical lab- 
oratory, and a fine university founded in 1224. 
This famous institution has an extensive system 
of university courses, 5,150 students, and a val- 
uable museum and library. 

Naples has manufactures of porcelain, cotton 
textiles, woolen and silk goods, chemicals, per- 
fumery, musical instruments, glass, soap. spiritu- 
ous liquors, machinery, engines, vehicles, and 
ships. The export and import trade is very 
large, being greatly facilitated on account of the 
convenient harbor in the Bay of Naples, at 
which terminate several canals and international 
railroad lines. In the vicinity of Naples tourists 
find splendid gardens and vineyards and many 
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ancient ruins, among them remains of Roman 
temples, tombs, and palaces. Here are many 
relics from the ancient cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. The life of Naples is cosmopoli- 
tan, owing to the fact that it is visited by tour- 
ists at all seasons of the year. It was founded 
many centuries before the Christian era by the 
Grecians. The early colonists came from the 
Grecian town of Cumae and the city was named 
Neapolis, meaning New City. This name was 
applied to distinguish it from Parthenope, an 
adjoining Grecian city. Population, 1916, 698,- 
405. 

NAPLES, Bay of, an inlet from the Medi- 
terranean, on the western coast of Italy. It ex- 
tends froni Capo di Miseno, its northern limit, 
to Punta della Campanella, its southern limit, a 
distance of 35 miles. Near its entrance are the 
islands of Capri, Procida, and Ischia, and just 
north of it is the celebrated Mount Vesuvius. 
The natural scenery is remarkable for its beau- 
ty. Many destructive earthquakes have made its 
vicinity famous in history. On its northeastern 
shore is the city of Naples. 

NAPLES, Kingdom of, a former political 
organization of importance in the history of Eu- 
rope, which originated from the settlements 
made by Grecians at Parthenope and Neapolis. 
The first Greek settlements were founded in the 
vicinity of the Bay of Naples about the latter 
part of the &th century B. c. These colonies rose 
to power and eminence by reason of the indus- 
try and warlike qualities of their inhabitants. 
They existed for many centuries as municipal 
or federative governments. Rome conquered 
Neapolis, the last of the Grecian cities, in 290 
B. cC., and the laws and customs were modified 
gradually in accord with those of their con- 
querors. Pyrrhus and Hannibal were unable to 
conquer it, but in 82 B. c. it fell under the gov- 
ernment of the Sulla party, and during that peri- 
od much damage was inflicted. In the time of 
the Roman Empire many of the wealthy people 
favored the region as a residence, largely on ac- 
count of the fine climate, the fertile soil, and the 
literary center then existing at Neapolis. It 
was scized by Odoacer soon after the decline of 
the Western Empire, and in 190 A. p. became 
subject to the Goths. Belisarius took the city of 
Neapolis in 536. Totila sacked it six years 
later, but soon after it passed to the Lombards, 
who erected various independent duchies in the 
region tributary to it. 

The Normans conquered the whole country in 
the 11th century and combined Naples and Sicily 
into a tributary kingdom. Soon after the Ger- 
man Hohenstaufen dynasty secured control. Un- 
der the administration of the German rulers 
notable strides of intellectual and social ad- 
vancement were made, bit in 1266 the Hohens- 
taufen power was subdued by the popes, who 
made Charles of Anjou sovereign of Naples and 
united with his kingdom the two Sicilies. Sicily 
became independent of Naples in 1282, but the 
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dynasty established by Charles of Anjou gov- 
erned until 1441, when the Aragon rule suc- 
ceeded. In the reign of the princes of Aragon, 
France and Spain contended for supremacy, and 
in the early part of the 16th century Spanish in- 
fluence predominated. It was governed more 
than a hundred years by Spanish viceroys. 
Masaniello led a well-organized revolt against 
Spanish supremacy in 1647. In this movement 
he was assisted by the Duke of Guise, but after 
the capture of the latter the country again be- 
came subject to Spain. 

In 1707 Naples passed from Spanish sov- 
ereignty to Austria, but in 1735 it was made an 
independent monarchy with Don Carlos, the 
founder of the Bourbon dynasty, as sovereign. 
Ferdinand IV., son of Don Carlos, succeeded his 
father as king when that sovereign became King 
of Spain, in 1759, and in 1798 Naples was 
formed into a republic under the influence of 
Republicans from France, but soon afterward 
the king was restored by royalists. A French 
army of invasion entered Naples in 1806, when 
it was conquered and Napoleon proclaimed his 
brother Joseph king. Two years later Joseph 
was removed to Spain and his brother-in-law, 
Joachim Murat, ascended the throne of Naples. 
Murat was defeated in 1815 by Ferdinand, who 
executed the king and proclaimed himself Fer- 
dinand I. He died in 1825, being succeeded by 
Francis I., and, when that sovereign died, in 
1830, his son became king as Ferdinand II. The 
latter died in 1859 and was succeeded by Fran- 
cis II. In 1860 the revolution under the leader- 
ship of Garibaldi attained success in opposing 
the Bourbon government, and in 1861 both Na- 
ples and Sicily were incorporated with the king- 
dom of Italy. 

NAPOLEON (na-pd’lé-iin), Victor Jerome 
Frederick, claimant to the throne of France, 
born July 18, 1862. He descended directly from 
the Napoleon family, was by the will of his fa- 
ther, Prince Napoleon, made the prince imperial, 
and in 1886 was obliged to leave France by an 
expulsion act. After 1891 he became recognized 
as the head of the Napoleon family and of the 
Bonapartist party. 

NAPOLEON I., Emperor of the French, 
born at Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica, Aug. 
15, 1769; died on the island of Saint Helena, 
May 5, 1821. His father, Charles Bonaparte, 
was an advocate and his mother’s name was 
Letizia Ramolino. He enrolled at the military 
school at Brienne as a pensioner of the king in 
1779, where he remained a little more than five 
years. Shortly after he entered the military 
school of Paris, where he received a commission 
as lieutenant of artillery in 1785. He was locat- 
ed in a garrison at Valence when the French 
Revolution began, and soon after made an un- 
successful attempt to conquer the Corsican cities 
for France. In 1793 he was made lieutenant 
colonel of artillery, and shortly after succeeded 
in capturing Toulon from the British, a success- 
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ful strategic achievement that caused him to be 
made brigadier general of artillery in February, 
1794. He was planning, in 1795, to engage for 
military service with the Sultan of Turkey, but 
in the early part of that = 

year the convention was 
thrown into great peril 
by the mutinous spirit 
of a large number of 
people at Paris, and 
Napoleon was _ finally 
selected as the most 
available man to com- 
mand the national 
forces. A force of the 
national guard number- 
ing 30,000 men under- 
took to reach the con- 
vention at the Tuileries, 
but Napoleon provided for its defense with 
5,000 troops. He placed his forces in line and 
sent a destructive volley of grape shot to clear 
the streets, mowing down those engaged in the 
mutiny with great destruction, and not only dis- 
banded the national guard, but ended the insur- 
rection by disarming the populace. 

Immediately he was given command of the 
army of the interior. On March 9, 1796, he was 
married to Josephine Beauharnais, the widow of 
General Beauharnais. Soon after he assumed 
supreme command of the army of Italy, which 
he found in a wretched condition, but his tact 
was equal to the task of organizing and provid- 
ing an adequate force. Although the French 
forces numbered but 40,000 men, he was con- 
fronted by a force of 75,000 Austrians and Sar- 
dinians. On April 11, 1796, he succeeded in se- 
curing possession of the Apennines by defeating 
the Austrians at Montenotte, and soon after 
followed successful battles that concluded at 
Lodi on May 10, thereby bringing all of northern 
Italy into possession of the French. He im- 
mediately began to move upon Austria, and that 
country was compelled to make peace after its 
army was defeated at Bassano, Roveredo, Rivoli, 
and other points. These successes required the 
Pope to cede a portion of his dominion. They 
brought about peace treaties with Modena, Par- 
ma, and Naples, while the treaty with Austria, 
on Oct. 17, 1797, gave Lombardy, the Nether- 
lands, and the Ionian Islands to France, and 
Venetia was made a part of Austria. 

Napoleon returned in December, 1797, to 
France, where he was greeted as a hero and as 
the most celebrated military leader of the world. 
The Directory began to fear his power and de- 
cided to have him take charge of an expedition 
to Africa for the purpose of conquering that 
country and destroying the power of England 
in that region. Accordingly he embarked in- 
May, 1798, with a well-organized army from 
Toulon, reduced Malta while en route, and on 
July 1 effected a landing at Alexandria. On 
July 4 he reduced that city, on the 24th of the 
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same month he captured Cairo by winning the 
Battle of the Pyramids, and subsequently over- 
ran Egypt and much of Palestine. He was ev- 
erywhere victorious except at Acre, and his fleet 
was destroyed in the Bay of Aboukir by Nelson. 
It was now his ambition to overthrow the Turk- 
ish power, but he was attacked by a large force 
of Turks that landed at Aboukir on July 25. 
This attack was skillfully repelled and the Turks 
were almost annihilated. Soon after intelli- 
gence reached him that the army of France was 
meeting with disaster at home, which caused 
him to give the command of the army in Egypt 
to General Kleber and he returned to France. 

The government of France had been unsuc- 
cessful in satisfying the people, and Napoleon 
was hailed as the right man to restore order and 
confidence. After securing the coöperation of 
Moreau and other military men of influence, he 
abolished the Directory on Nov. 9, 1799, and 
caused the adoption of a new constitution, This 
constitution provided for three consuls, of which 
Napoleon was the first consul; Cambacéres, the 
second; and Lebrun, the third. However, Na- 
poleon was the real ruler of France, and he and 
Josephine occupied the palace of the kings of 
France in the Tuileries. His government gave 
vigorous attention to both military and civil af- 
fairs, and, after constructing canals and high- 
ways and reorganizing the army, he decided to 
humble the pride of Austria. In 1800 he 
marched into Italy by way of the Great Saint 
Bernard pass, shortly after defeated the Austri- 
ans at Marengo, won the Battle of Hohenlinden 
through the skillful coöperation of Moreau, and 
by the Peace of Luneville acquired all of Italy. 
Subsequently treaties were made with Portu- 
gal, Spain, Bavaria, Naples, Turkey, and Rus- 
sia, and in 1802 Great Britain agreed to the 
Treaty of Amiens. His attention was next di- 
rected to the enlargement of civil institutions. 
Accordingly he reformed local government, es- 
tablished schools, revised the code of laws, 
founded the Bank of France, established uni- 
versities, defined the powers of the church, and 
gave encouragement to the development of in- 
dustrial arts and sciences. The senate in 1802 
proclaimed him consul for life and in May, 1804, 
he proclaimed himself emperor, being crowned 
with Josephine as empress in Paris, Dec. 2, 1804. 
The people gave a decided vote in favor of this 
action. Immediately he established titles of no- 
bility, created military marshals, and instituted 
an imperial court. 

Napoleon was crowned King of Italy at Milan 
on May 26, 1805, and his stepson, Eugene Beau- 
harnais, became his viceroy. This course and 
his policy in annexing large territories to his do- 
minion caused his power to be feared by the 
European states, and soon after an alliance was 
formed against him by Russia, Austria, Sweden, 
and England. Napoleon immediately invaded 
Germany. where he defeated a large Austrian 
army at Ulm, captured Vienna, and on Dec. 2, 
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1805, won the Battle of Austerlitz over the Aus- 
trians and Russians. These successes were fol- 
lowed by making his brother Joseph King of 
Naples; his brother Louis King of Holland; and 
the electors of Bavaria and Wurttemburg, who 
had rallied to his assistance, kings of their re- 
spective countries. A large army of Prussians 
and Russians had in the meantime gathered at 
Jena, which Napoleon defeated, and, after cap- 
turing Berlin, he established the kingdom of 
Westphalia for his brother Jérome. In June, 
1807, Napoleon defeated the Russians at Fried- 
land and shortly after a compact was formed 
between him and Emperor Alexander I., by 
which Russia was allowed to take Finland from 
Sweden and annex a portion of Prussian Po- 
land, while the King of Prussia received as a 
possession one-half of his former dominions. 

It was Napoleon’s ambition to humble Eng- 
land, an object he hoped to accomplish by clos- 
ing the principal ports of Europe against that 
country, but the English army defeated his 
forces in Portugal. He sent an army against 
the allied Portuguese and English in 1807, which 
resulted in the royal family of Portugal settling 
in the then Portuguese colony of Brazil, and 
the following year his brother Joseph was made 
King of Spain, while his brother-in-law, Murat, 
succeeded to the throne of Naples. The French 
were finally driven from Spain by the allied 
army of English and Spaniards, this being 
known as the Peninsular War and extending 
over a period of seven years. Austria declared 
war against Napoleon in 1809, which caused him 
to enter Bavaria with a large army, but he met 
defeat at Aspern and Esslingen. However, on 
July 6 the final battle was fought at Wagram, 
in which the opposing forces were crushed com- 
pletely, and as a result Emperor Francis was 
compelled to cede more of his territory. Na- 
poleon’s accomplished wife, Josephine, had borne 
him no children, hence he divorced her, and on 
April 2, 1810, married Maria Louisa of Austria. 
From this union came a son in 1811, who is 
known as Napoleon II. 

Napoleon was in the height of his power in 
1810 and 1811, his dominion extending from 
Hamburg to the Mediterranean and from Vien- 
na to the Atlantic, but his influence began to de- 
cline rapidly. He declared war against Russia 
in 1812 because the Czar found it impossible to 
maintain a continental blockade, and with an 
army of 550,000 men entered upon his celebrated 
invasion of Russian territory. The Russians 
made a stand at Borodino, but were defeated, 
and by a skillful retreat avoided engagements. 
They not only fell back with great precision, 
but destroyed or carried away all available sup- 
plies. This course made it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for Napoleon to gather support for his im- 
mense army, and when he reached Moscow the 
city had been reduced to ashes. The winter set- 
ting in made it impossible to continue farther 
pursuit, neither could he subsist at Moscow, and 
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the only thing that remained was an inglorious 
retreat. 

No sooner had Napoleon decided upon this 
course than extremely severe weather set in. 
The Russians took advantage of his dilemma by 
pursuing him with companies of mounted Cos- 
sacks, who harassed his army and destroyed in 
great numbers the French soldiers, now fatigued 
and weakened by famine and disease. Not more 
than 50,000 of his army lived to return, but he 
immediately ordered a conscription and raised 
an army of 390,000 men. However, the military 
spirit of Europe was at its height. In 1812 the 
notable defensive alliance was formed by Prus- 
sia, Spain, Russia, Great Britain, and Sweden, 
but the first decisive battle at Lützen, on May 2, 
1813, terminated in a victory for Napoleon. All 
the powers of Europe were now upon him with 
a force of 400,000 men, but he defeated them at 
Bautzen and Dresden. Napoleon’s retreat to 
Leipsic became necessary, where he was de- 
feated in the famous “Battle of Nations” on 
Oct. 16, 18, and 19. In the early part of 1814 he 
was ready with a new army and defeated 
Blucher in four successive engagements, but the 
allied armies captured Paris on March 30, 1814, 
and Napoleon proposed to abdicate in favor of 
his son. This proposition was not accepted, 
since the allies looked upon him as a disturber 
of the peace in Europe, and on April 5 he abdi- 
cated unconditionally at Fontainebleau. He re- 
tained the title of emperor, was given the sov- 
ereignty of the island of Elba, and Louis XVIII. 
was restored to the throne of France. 

Napoleon was not to be so easily disposed of 
and, taking advantage of the unpopularity of the 
Bourbons in France, he escaped from Elba after 
ten months’ residence and landed, on March 1, 
1815, at Frejus. There he was received with 
much rejoicing by the army and immediately 
began a triumphant march upon Paris. Louis 
XVIII. fled, while his place was taken by Na- 
poleon, who began at once to raise a powerful 
army with which to confront the consolidated 
forces of Europe. The allied armies began an 
immediate march upon France, but Napoleon 
planned to defeat them one by one before they 
could unite. The German army under Bliicher 
was defeated at Ligny on June 16, and Welling- 
ton was attacked at Waterloo on the 18th, to 
which place he had retired. Napoleon was on 
the verge of success against the English army, 
ut the Prussians under Bliicher made a sudden 
and decisive attack from the rear, and thus the 
great Battle of Waterloo was lost. The allied 
armies occupied Paris without opposition, and 
Napoleon abdicated in favor of his son on June 
s4 He found it impossible to escape from 
France, and accordingly surrendered to Captain 
Maitland of a British man-of-war. Louis 
XVIII. was immediately restored to the throne 
and Napoleon was confined on the island of 
Saint Helena, where he remained a prisoner un- 
der the charge of Sir Hudson Lowe. He was 
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bewildered the last few days of his life, his last 
words being “head of the army,” from which it 
is taken that he thought himself still in com- 
mand of his troops. He was buried on the 
island, but twenty years later the remains were 
removed to France, where they were placed in a 
magnificent tomb in the Hotel des Invalides on 
Dec. 15, 1840. 

NAPOLEON II. only son of Napoleon I. 
and Maria Louisa, born in Paris, France, March 
20, 1811; died in Schönbrunn, Austria, July 22, 
1832. The title of King of Rome was given him 
at birth. When his father abdicated, he and his 
mother retired to Vienna, where he was made 
an Austrian prince by the Emperor of Austria 
with the title of Duke of Reichstadt. He re- 
ceived a careful education, was made lieutenant 
colonel in 1831, and commanded a regiment in 
Vienna. The title of Napoleon II. was not as- 
sumed by him, but this he acquired when Na- 
poleon III. was recognized, in 1852, by the Eu- 
ropean governments. 

NAPOLEON III., Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Emperor of France, born in Paris, 
April 20, 1808; died at Chiselhurst, England, 
Jan. 9, 1873. He was the nephew of Napoleon 
I., being the youngest son of Louis Bonaparte, 
King of Holland, who was a brother of the for- 
mer. Hortense Beauharnais was his mother, 
under whose charge he was carefully trained in 
early childhood, but most of his early life was 
spent in Germany and Switzerland. In 1832 he 
became the heir to the imperial throne of France 
by the death of Napoleon II., and until 1836 his 
life was spent principally as a student and au- 
thor. In the latter year he resolved to make an 
effort to secure the throne of France by over- 
throwing Louis Philippe, and accordingly at- 
tempted to come into possession of the garrison 
at Strassburg. His ambition was not only a 
failure, but he was captured and sent to Ameri- 
ca. After remaining some time in Brazil and 
New York, he returned to Switzerland, from 
which country the French government sought 
to have him expelled, but in 1810 he made a sec- 
ond attempt to become the imperial ruler of 
France. This time he landed from England at 
Boulogne, where he was placed under arrest, 
and after a formal trial was sentenced to life 
imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. While 
there he engaged in literary work, and edited 
“The French Dictionary of Conversation.” On 
May 25, 1846, he disguised himself as a work- 
ingman and escaped to England. 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, Na- 
poleon returned to France, where he became a 
member of the National Assembly, and when 
the republic was instituted he was made its 
president for four years, 5,434,226 votes being 
cast in his favor out of a total of 7,500,000. In 
the latter part of 1851 he declared Paris in a 
state of siege and issued a decree to dissolve 
the National Assembly. He caused the arrest 
of many opponents to his designs, and any one 
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disposed to oppose him publicly on the streets 
was ordered shot down by the military forces. 
In December of the same year he issued a sec- 
ond decree, in which the presidential term was 
extended to ten years and universal suffrage 
was established. On the 20th of the month an 
election was held in which nearly a unanimous 
vote was cast in favor of making him president 
for ten years, and immediately he began to plan 
for a restoration of the empire. The national 
guard was reéstablished in 1852 and a revised 
constitution was adopted. On Dec. 1, 1852, he 
was proclaimed emperor with the title of Na- 
poleon III. He married a Spanish lady, Eu- 
génie Marie de Montijo, Countess of Peba, on 
Jan. 29, 1853, who made his court one of much 
brilliance and fashion. His foreign policy at 
once became vigorous, and in 1854 he joined 
England in declaring war against Russia in the 
interest of Turkey. This conflict, known as the 
Crimean War, ended with Russian defeat in 
1856. In 1859 Napoleon took up arms against 
Austria to free Italy, but, after winning victories 
at Magenta and Solferino, the Peace of Villa- 
franca was concluded. By its terms Austria 
ceded Lombardy to Italy and France secured the 
provinces of Nice and Savoy. France joined 
with Spain and England in 1862 for the purpose 
of requiring Mexico to redress injuries, but the 
two allies soon withdrew and Napoleon con- 
quered the country with his own forces and 
made Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, its em- 
peror. When Napoleon withdrew his army, in 
1867, Maximilian was made a prisoner and was 
executed. 

The successful war prosecuted by Prussia 
against Austria in 1866 excited the jealousy of 
Napoleon, and he sought to interfere with the 
establishment of boundary lines. When Spain 
invited Prince Leopold of the German house of 
Hohenzollern to become the Spanish king, he 
made it a pretense to declare war against Prus- 
sia, in 1870. He assumed chief command of the 
French army on July 28, 1870, but on September 
2 was compelled to surrender at Sedan and was 
taken as a prisoner of war to Germany. The 
French army was unsuccessful in every battle 
before the remarkable enthusiasm of the im- 
perial forces of the German Confederation, and 
the power of Napoleon ended with his capture. 
Empress Eugénie fled to England two days aft- 
er the surrender, while Napoleon was kept a 
prisoner of war at Wilhelmshohe until peace 
was declared. when he joined the ex-empress at 
Chiselhurst. His only child, the prince imperial 
of France, was born in Paris, March 16, 1856, and 
on June 1, 1879, was slain in a battle against the 
Zulus in South Africa. He was educated in Bel- 
gium and England, and in 1879 joined the Eng- 
lish military forces in South Africa. He is often 
mentioned by his imperial title, Napoleon IV. 

NARBONNE (nir-bon’), a city of France, 
in the department of Aude, 92 miles southeast 
of Toulouse. It is located about six miles from 
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the Mediterranean and has railway connections 
with the principal cities of France. The streets 
in the older part are narrow and crooked, but 
the newer quarters are well improved. The 
Church of Saint Just, a Gothic structure, is an 
imposing building with towers 194 feet high. 
Other buildings include the theater, a museum, 
and several schools. The manufactures consist 
principally of leather, pottery, verdigris, and ma- 
chinery. It has a large trade in salt, grain, and 
wine. Narbonne was founded by the Romans in 
116 B. c., when it was known as Narbo. The 
Visigoths captured it in the 5th century, and 
later it passed to the Saracens. It has been a 
possession of France since 1467. Population, 
1916, 28,852. 

NARCISSUS (nar-sis’siis), a beautiful youth 
mentioned in Greek mythology, described as the 
son of the river god Cephissus. It is related that 
Echo fell in love with him, but he failed to re- 
turn her affection, on account of which she was 
so grieved that she gradually pined away until 
she became a mere shadow of her former self, 
and at length nothing remained of her except 
her voice, which henceforth gave back with true 
fidelity every sound that was uttered in the hills 
and vales. Narcissus was punished by Aphro- 
dite, who caused him to fall in love with his own 
image, which he beheld while looking at a foun- 
tain. His unrequited love caused him to waste 
away. Subsequently the gods changed him into 
the flower that bears his name. 

NARCISSUS, a genus of popular flowering 
plants, most of 
which are na- 
tive to Europe, 
but many of 
them have been 
widely natural- 
ized and greatly 
improved by 
cultivation. The 
plants are bulb- 
ous, the stems 
are rushlike, the 
flowers are bell- 
shaped, and the 
fruit is formed 


like capsules 
with globose 
seeds. Among 


the favorite 
species are 
those known as 
daffodils, jon- 
quils, white 
narcissus, and 
polyanthus nar- 
cissus, these 
and others be- 
ing cultivated | 

extensively in gardens for ornamental purposes. 
The fragrance is admired. Perfumes made of 
the flowers are used in India for headache. 
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Large quantities of narcissus are marketed in 
early spring by gardeners located near New 
York and other large cities. 

NARCOTIC (nar-kot’'ik), a substance that 
relieves pain and produces sleep, if administered 
in small doses, by diminishing nervous action. 
When given in moderate doses most narcotics 
have a stimulating effect, but in large quantities 
they produce stupor, coma, and convulsions, and 
in excessive doses cause death. In medical use 
narcotics produce narcotism; that is, they bring 
the system under the influence of narcotics, The 
employment of these substances, if long contin- 
ued, causes narcosis, an exaggerated effect or 
influence of the continuous use of narcotic sub- 
stances. Among the different substances classed 
as narcotics are tobacco, alcohol, camphor, opi- 
um, belladonna, hemlock, aconite, digitalis, hen- 
bane, and many others. 

NARRAGANSETT BAY (nir-ra-gin’sét), 
an inlet from the Atlantic Ocean, extending a 
distance of 28 miles into Rhode Island. Its 
upper part is known as Providence Bay. The 
bay is from three to twelve miles wide, is well 
guarded by lighthouses, and contains a number 
of beautiful islands, among them Prudence, 
Rhode Isiand, and Conanicut. Among the rivers 
that flow into the bay are Pawtuxet, Providence, 
Taunton, and Pawtucket. 

NARRAGANSETTS, an Indian tribe of the 
Algonquin family, formerly found in the regions 
of Rhode Island which extend along the west 
shore of Narragansett Bay. They were gener- 
ally more peaceable than most of the Indians of 
New England. In 1636 Roger Williams found 
a safe refuge among them, and exercised con- 


siderable influence in maintaining peaceable re- . 


lations between them and the colonists. They 
ceded their land to the English in 1644, but in 
the latter part of the 17th century several diffi- 
culties arose, and at the time of King Philip’s 
War they were suspected and attacked by the 
whites. In the hostilities that followed the 
tribe was almost annihilated. At present they 
number about 150, many having been assimilated 
by the whites. This small remnant occupies a 
reservation at Charlestown, R. I., but tribal rela- 
tions have not been maintained since 1880. Many 
of the Narragansetts have become highly skilled 
as artisans, and have adopted the habits and 
language of the whites. 

NARSES (niar’sés), eminent Roman soldier 
and statesman, born in Persian Armenia about 
473 A. D.; died .n Rome about 568. He was of 
obscure parentage, became a slave in childhood, 
and in 538 secured the favor of Emperor Justin- 
ian, who appointed him keeper of the privy 
purse. Soon after he was given a military com- 
mand in Italy, where he defeated the Goths in 
several encounters. At Taginae he engaged the 
Ostrogoths in battle, in which his opponents 
were defeated and their king, Totila, was slain. 
Through his successful campaigning the entire 
Italian peninsula came into possession of the 
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Romans, and he was made prefect of Italy with 
his seat of government at Ravenna. After the 
death of Justinian, he was charged with extor- 
tion and avarice, and was removed from office 
by Emperor Justinius II. in 567. 

NARVÁEZ (när-vä'åth), Panfilo de, explor- 
er, born in Valladolid, Spain, about 1470; died 
in 1528. He immigrated to America in 1498 and 
served with Velasquez in the conquest of Cuba, 
where he settled permanently. In 1520 he was 
sent to Mexico to imprison Cortes, who had be- 
come an antagonist of Velasquez, but was him- 
self captured. Soon after he was released and 
went to Spain, where he received a grant to 
Florida. In 1528 he landed at Apalachee Bay 
and marched inland, but was betrayed by the 
Indian guides and was obliged to return. He and 
nearly all his men perished, only four survivors 
reaching Mexico several years later. 

NARVÁEZ, Ramón Maria, statesman, born 
at Loja, Spain, Aug. 4, 1800; died April 23, 1868. 
He entered the army when a youth and by brav- 
ery won rapid promotion. In 1839 he took part 
in an insurrection at Seville, where the opponents 
of Espartero were defeated, and he was com- 
pelled to flee to France for safety. In 1843 he 
took charge of an army in the interest of Maria 
Christina, with which he overthrew the govern- 
ment of Espartero. The following year he was 
made prime minister and later became field mar- 
shal. Soon after he was created Duke of Valen- 
cia by Queen Isabella. In 1846 he resigned his 
post as prime minister, but was reinstated the 
following year. Later he was ambassador to 
Vienna, and subsequently served as prime minis- 
ter several times. 

NARWHAL (när'hwål), a mammal which is 
native to the northern seas. It is frequently 
called sea unicorn, or unicorn whale, because 
the male has a horn from six to ten feet long 
extending from the upper jaw. The horn is 
formed by an enlargement of one of the teeth 
of the upper jaw, usually the left tusk, though 
the right is sometimes developed. It is twisted 
spirally and grooved, and is pointed straight for- 
ward. The tusk is formed of ivory like the tusk 
of an elephant, growing from a permanent pulp. 
It is sometimes found in the female. The nar- 
whal attains a length of from fifteen to twenty 
feet. It is whitish in color with gray or darker 
spots, and has no dorsal fin. The female has no 
true teeth. The narwhal is found in large num- 
bers in the vicinity of the 80th parallel north lati- 
tude, where it feeds principally on mollusca. It 
yields an oil more valuable than that of the com- 
mon whale. Its skin is of use in the manufac- 
ture of various articles. The ivory of the tusk 
is hard and white and takes a high polish. See 
illustration on following page. 

NASBY (naz’bi), Petroleum V. See Locke. 

NASEBY (naz’bi), a village of England, in 
Northamptonshire, twelve miles east of Rugby. 
It is celebrated for the Battle of Naseby, which 
was fought here on June 14, 1645, in the Civil 
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War between Charles I. and the Parliamentary 
army under Fairfax and Cromwell. The former 
had 7,500 and the latter had 14,000 men. The 
Royalists were defeated with heavy losses. 
NASHUA (niash’ii-a), a city of New Hamp- 
shire, one of the county seats of Hillsboro Coun- 
ty, on the Merrimac and Nashua rivers, about 
forty miles northwest of Boston. It is on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad and has communica- 
tion by several electric railways. The notewor- 
thy buildings include the public library, the 
United States Fish Hatchery, the high school, 
and the Saint Francis Xavier church. Among 
the manufactures are cotton and woolen goods, 
paper, hardware, metal products, earthenware, 
machinery, railway cars, engines, and vehicles. 
An abundance of water power is obtained from 
the Nashua River. It was settled in 1655 and 


incorporated as a city in 1853. Population, 1900, 
23,898; in 1910, 26,005. 

NASHVILLE (niash’vil), a city of Tennes- 
see, capital of the State and of Davidson Coun- 
ty, on the Cumberland River, about 185 miles 
southwest of Louisvilie, Ky. It is on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, the Tennessee Central, and 
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library. About ten miles east of the city is the 
Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jackson. North 
of the city is a national cemetery, containing 
about 16,750 graves. ? 

Nashville is noted as a commercial and manu- 
facturing center. It is a distributing point for a 
large section of country, hence has an extensive 
wholesale and jobbing trade. The manufactures 
include flour, timber products, fertilizers, con- 
fectionery, machinery, farming implements, to-. 
bacco and clothing. An extensive electric street 
railway system supplies communication with 
many urban and interurban points. It is lighted 
by gas and electricity, has an extensive sewer 
system, and maintains waterworks and an eff- 
cient fire department. 

The first settlement on the site of Nashville 
was made in 1780, when James Robertson and a 
company of pioneers located here. It was named 
Nashborough in honor of Abner Nash, Governor 
of North Carolina, but it was incorporated under 
its present name in 1784. The city charter dates 
from 1806. It became the permanent State cap- 
ital in 1843. The Federals occupied it in 1862, 
and two years later it was the scene of an impor- 
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the Nashville, Chattanooga and Saint Louis rail- 
roads. The city has an area of 12 square miles. 
The streets are regularly platted and paved 
largely with brick and macadam. The State 
Capitol, located on the summit of Cedar Hill, 
was ereeted at a cost of $1,550,000. In its vicin- 
ity are the tomb of James K. Polk, President of 
the United States, and a statue of Andrew Jack- 
son. Other buildings of note include the Union 
depot, the city hall, the county courthouse, the 
Federal building, and numerous business and 
office buildings. 

Nashville is noted as an educational center, 
having fine public schools and many institutions 
of higher learning. It contains the Peabody 
Normal College, the Vanderbilt University, the 
University of Nashville, the Roger Williams 
University, the Central Tennessee College, the 
Fisk University, the Ward Seminary, and the 
Belmont College. Among the industrial and 
charitable institutions are the State lunatic asy- 
lum, the Tennessee Industrial School, the Tennes- 
see School for the Blind, and the State peniten- 
tiary. Watkins Institute contains the collections 
of the State Historical societies. It has a Car- 
negie library, the Howard library, and the State 


tant battle. Its growth has been rapid the past 
two decades, both in population and wealth. 
Population, 1900, 80,865; in 1910, 110,364. 

NASHVILLE, Battle of, an engagement of 
the Civil War, fought at Nashville, Tenn., on 
Dec. 15 and 16, 1864. General Thomas occupied 
Nashville with 56,000 Federals, having been sent 
there to defend Tennessee. General Hood ar- 
rived with 40,000 Confederates on Dec. 2 and 
took a position on Montgomery Hill, but storms 
prevented fighting for two weeks. On Dec. 15 
Steedman attacked the Confederates on the right 
and Smith and Wilson advanced against their 
left. The next day a combined attack was made 
against Montgomery Hill and along the entire 
Confederate line, when both sides lost heavily 
and the Federals withdrew temporarily. An- 
other assault by Smith and Schofield won the 
day for the Federals. General Hood retreated 
across the Tennessee River and asked to be re- 
lieved from the command. Both sides lost heav- 
ily, the Federals about 3,050 men and the Con- 
federates somewhat more. 

NASHVILLE, University of, an institution 
of higher learning at Nashville, Tenn. It was 
founded by the State of North Carolina in 1785 
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as Davidson Academy, but was afterward 
changed to Cumberland College, and in 1826 was 
reorganized under its present name. During the 
Civil War it was closed, but it was reopened in 
1875, when the trustees and the trustees of the 
Peabody Fund established a teachers’ training 
school. Later a medical school, a preparatory 
department, and a collegiate department were 
added to it. The endowment is $115,500, the 
income is about $85,000, and the university prop- 
erty is valued at $350,000. It has a library of 
22.500 volumes. The enrollment averages about 
900 students. 

NASMYTH (na’smith), James, engineer and 
inventor, born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Aug. 19, 
1808; died in London, May 7, 1890. He secured 
the early part of his education in the public 
schools, later entered the High School of Arts, 
and completed his training at the Edinburgh 
University. He settled in London in 1828, where 
he secured employment as an engineer, and in 
1832 established himself as an engineer in Man- 
chester. His most important invention was com- 
pleted in 1839, when he finished the construction 
of the steam hammer, which he patented in 1842. 
His other inventions include a steam pile driver 
and a safety foundry ladle. Nasmyth secured a 
reputation as astronomer and author. He pub- 
lished “The Moon” and “Remarks on Tools and 
Machinery.” 

NASR-ED-DEN (ni-s’r-éd-dén’), Shah of 
Persia, born April 4, 1829; assassinated May 1, 
1896. He became the ruling sovereign of Per- 
sia on Sept. 10, 1848, succeeding his father, Hu- 
hammad. When the Turkish and Russian war 
began, in 1853, he declared neutrality, but later 
sided with Russia. He traveled extensively in 
Europe and became distinguished because of his 
liberality in favoring the establishment of tele- 
graphic communications and other modern insti- 
tutions. His reign was prosperous and success- 
ful, but he was assassinated because of jealousy 
of persons who desired to hold official position, 

NAST (nast), Thomas, caricaturist, born in 
Landau, Germany, Sept. 27, 1840; died Dec. 7, 
1902. He came to the United States in 1846, be- 
gan the study of 
drawing at an early 
age, and when fif- 
teen years old was 
employed on Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaperasa 
draftsman. The pub- 
lishers of the New 
~ York Illustrated 
SS News sent him as 
\ special artist to Eng- 
land in 1860, and 
later he went to 
Italy for the purpose 
of sketching from 
the military movements of Garibaldi for the 
illustrated papers of New York, Paris, and 
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London. In 1861 he came to the United States 
to draw war sketches for Harpers Weekly. 
Subsequently he settled in New York as an 
artist, producing many popular drawings of a 
political character. While in this work he in- 
vented the popular allegories known as the 
Tammany Tiger and the Republican Elephant. 
After 1885 he spent much time lecturing on 
crayon drawing. Among the works illustrated 
by him are Nasby’s “Swinging Round the 
Cerkle,” Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers,’ Nast’s 
“Illustrated Almanac,” and Dickens’ “Pictures 
from Italy.” In 1902 he was appointed United 
States consul general at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
NASTURTIUM (nias-tir’shim), a genus of 
aquatic herbs of the mustard family, known gen- 
erally as the water cresses. The leaves in most 
species are pinnate, the flowers are yellow or 
white, and the seeds are borne in a marginless 
pod in which they are arranged in two irregular 
rows. A species known as the garden nastur- 
tium has a stem about eight feet long and is 
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cultivated as a climbing annual. The name is 
applied also to a number of species of climbing 
plants of the geranium family, with which is in- 
cluded the /ndian cress. Many species are cul- 
tivated for their handsome spurred flowers, 
which are of various colors, but usually crimson, 
scarlet, orange, yellow, or spotted. The fruit 
and flower buds have a pungent aromatic flavor 
and are pickled in vinegar, while the tender 
shoots are used as a salad. Some species grow 
from cuttings, but several kinds are raised from 
the seed. 

NATAL (na-tal’), a possession of Great Brit- 
ain, on the eastern coast of South Africa, bounded 
by the Transvaal Colony, Portuguese East Af- 
rica, the Indian Ocean, Cape Colony, Basuto- 
land, and the Orange River Colony. Including 
Zululand, it has an area of 35,371 square miles. 
The seacoast, which is quite regular, has few 
harbors, the one at Durban being the most im- 
portant. Much of the soil is fertile, especially 
for a distance of about fifty miles inland, and 
along the western boundary are extensive ranges 
of the Drakensberg Mountains. These high- 
lands have an altitude of 9,000 feet, but several 
peaks are higher, including Montague aux 
Sources, which is 11,165 feet above the sea. 
Numerous rivers supply drainage, among them 
the Umtamvuna, the Tugela, the Umlaze, and 
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their tributaries. The agricultural products em- 
brace tobacco, coffee, sugar cane, oats, cotton, 
corn, wheat, and tea. Valuable forests extend 
along the tablelands of the western part and 
yield excellent lumber. The mineral products 
include limestone, coal, gold, marble, ironstone, 
and mineral oil. 

As a whole, the climate is not only favorable 
to the production of fruit, vegetables, and cere- 
als, but is agreeable and healthful. Among the 
domestic animals are cattle, horses, swine, and 
poultry. Many wild animals are still found in 
the newer portions, among them antelopes, hy- 
enas, leopards, lions, ant-bears, jackals, porcu- 
pines, and many species of birds. The average 
temperature is about 65° and the rainfall is 34 
inches, but occasionally droughts occur. Lo- 
custs and the rinderpest sometimes cause much 
damage. The export and import trade is chiefly 
with Great Britain. About 1,200 miles of rail- 
way lines have been constructed and others are 
projected. Common and high schools have been 
established by government grants. Missionary 
stations are maintained by a number of Ameri- 
can and European societies. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made both in educational and in- 
dustrial arts among the natives. 

The legislative authority is vested in a Gov- 
ernor, who is appointed by the crown and as- 
sisted by a Council and an Assembly. Members 
of the Council and the Assembly are appointed 
by the Governor, but the appointments are sub- 
ject to the approval of the ministers. General 
executive authority is exercised by the Gover- 
nor, who is assisted by a Colonial Secretary, 
Minister of Education, Premier, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Colonial Treasurer, Minister of Public Af- 
fairs, and Minister of Public Work. A colonial 
judiciary is maintained. The government main- 
tains a system of schools for the native inhabi- 
tants and grants aid to higher and industrial 
schools. Pietermaritzburg is the largest inland 
city and has direct railroad connections with in- 
terior points and with Durban. Other cities of 
note include Richmond, Verulam, Graytown, 
Harding, and Newcastle. 

Vasco da Gama discovered the southeastern 
coast of Africa in 1497 and named the region 
Terra Natalis. The first settlements were made 
by the Dutch in 1720, but they proved a failure 
because of the hostilities of the natives. Many 
Boers left Cape Colony in 1836, after it became 
a British possession. They founded a perma- 
nent settlement at Port Natal, now called Dur- 
ban, in 1839, and established an independent re- 
public with Port Natal as its seat of influence. 
Later the capital was transferred to Pieter- 
maritzburg, where it still remains. The British 
considered the existence of the republic incom- 
patible with their interests. Hence, in 1843, they 
entered upon a campaign of conquest and the 
following year annexed it to Cape Colony, but 
in 1856 it was made a separate colony. Many 
conflicts took place between the Boers and Brit- 
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ish at different times, but the colony was main- 
tained throughout the period. The Boers of the 
Transvaal entered the colony in 1881 and de- 
feated the British at Majuba Hill. In 1910 it 
was joined with Cape Colony, Transvaal, and 
Orange Free State to form the Union of South 
Africa. Population, 1911, 1,194,958. 

NATALIE (na-ta-lé’), Queen of Servia, 
born May 2, 1859. She was a daughter of a 
Russian army officer, received a thorough edu- 
cation, and in 1875 married Prince Milan, after- 
ward Milan I. of Servia. In 1888 she was di- 
vorced by her husband and the validity of the 
divorce was sustained by the Synod. Her hus- 
band abdicated the following year and was suc- 
ceeded by her son, Alexander I., but she left the 
country when requested to do so by the national 
assembly in the interest of internal harmony. 
She became reconciled with her husband in 1893 
and was restored by a decree as a member of 
the royal family, and returned to Belgrade in 
1895. In 1903, after the assassination of Alexan- 
der I., she was exiled and forbidden residence in 
Servia. 

NATCHEZ (nach’éz), a city and port of en- 
try in Mississippi, county seat of Adams Coun- 
ty, on the Mississippi River, 100 miles southwest 
of Jackson. It is on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley and the Orleans and Northwestern rail- 
roads and has regular communication by steam- 
boats. The site consists of the river front, 
which has the principal business and shipping 
houses, and a bluff about 200 feet above the riv- 
er, where the most costly residences are located. 
It is noted as an extensive cotton and produce 
market. Among the manufactures are cotton 
goods, clothing, ice, ironware, tobacco products, 
and machinery. The city has good municipal 
facilities, including pavements, electric lights, 
waterworks, and street railways. Among the 
chief buildings are the county courthouse, the 
Jewish synagogue, the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, the Fish library, the Stanton College, the 
Natchez Institute, and the Pearl and Natchez 
hotels. Near the limits is a national cemetery 
with 3,159 graves. The city was first settled by 
the French in 1716. It was the scene of a mas- 
sacre by the Indians in 1849. In 1862 it was 
captured for the Federals by Admiral Farra- 
gut. Population, 1900, 12,210; in 1910, 11,791. 

NATICK (na'tik), a town of Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, on the Charles River, 
sixteen miles southwest of Boston. It is on the 
Boston and Albany Railroad and several electric 
railway lines. The noteworthy buildings in- 
clude the Bacon Public Library, the Walnut Hill 
School, the Morse Institute, and the townhall. 
It has manufactures of boots and shoes, car- 
riages, furniture, toys, woodenware, and clothing. 
John Eliot, the Indian apostle, secured a grant 
of the land now occupied by Natick and until 
1721 the community had a constitution modeled 
after Exodus xviii. The town was incorporated 
in 1781. Population, 1910, 9,866. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, a 


society of painters and sculptors in New York 
City, founded in 1825, originally called the New 
York Drawing Association. The present name 
was adopted in 1828, when Prof. S. F. B. Morse 
(q. v.) was elected the first president. At that 
time the society had 30 members, made up ex- 
clusively of artists, but at present the member- 
ship is about 100. Besides these are a number 
of honorary members and fellows. It holds an- 
nual exhibitions, at which certain prizes are 
awarded for meritorious productions. The so- 
ciety maintains a school of design in painting, 
etching, and engraving, at which about 300 pu- 
pils attend. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
an institution incorporated in 1863 under an act 
of Congress, the purpose being to investigate 
and report on any subject of art or science. Un- 
til 1870 the membership was limited to 50, but 
since that year it has been constituted of not 
more than 100. Six groups of members are rec- 
ognized, styled committees, including those on 
chemistry, biology, anthropology, geology and 
paleontology, physics and engineering, and math- 
ematics and astronomy. The institution holds 
two meetings annually, at which prizes and 
medals are awarded to those who add to knowl- 
edge by original research in the departments to 
which they belong. Reports of the work done 
by the organization are made at the request of 
any department of the United States govern- 
ment. 

NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION, an 
organization whose purpose is to promote peace 
and harmony in the industries, especially in re- 
gard to capital and labor. It was formed in 
New York City in 1901, when a number of 
prominent representatives of labor and capital 
held a convention and created a commission 
with the view of checking labor disputes, either 
by timely meditation or by formal arbitration. 
Among the representative men at the meeting 
were John Mitchell, Samuel Gompers, Grover 
Cleveland, Mark Hanna, Charles W. Eliot, 
Archbishop Ireland, and John D. Rockefeller. 
This organization has prevented many strikes 
and has been instrumental in settling a number 
of labor disputes, including the great anthracite 
coal strike of 1902. 

NATIONAL DEBT, the whole amount of 
money that a national government has stipulated 
to pay, whether the payments are to be made to 
other governments, to corporations, or to indi- 
viduals. A national debt is now an institution 
of all civilized countries. The ability to con- 
tract such a debt depends principally upon the 
stability of the government, its natural re- 
sources, its means of military defense, and its 
various industries, Usually a national debt is 
created as a means to carry on military opera- 
tions or commercial enterprises. The creation 
of such an obligation does not depend so much 
upon the ability of the nation to repay the 
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money as it does to provide sufficient revenue 
to pay the interest, and to keep the principal 
within a reasonable limit as compared to the in- 
telligence and natural resources of the country. 
Besides, a nation is the sole judge of its own 
solvency. It may not only repudiate its debts, 
but even during entire solvency the original obli- 
gations upon which the money was borrowed 
may be materially changed by its legislative au- 
thority. However, recklessness on the part of 
a nation has the same effect as in an individual 
and, as a result of injudicious financiering, its 
credit may be destroyed and its power to bor- 
row money may become exhausted. In former 
periods it was quite impossible to contract large 
national debts even by the most powerful gov- 
ernments. At that time a policy of collecting 
funds for extraordinary contingencies was 
adopted by many nations, as in the case of early 
Rome, where a sacred treasure was accumulated 
from certain sources and kept secure in the tem- 
ple of Saturn, This policy is still a part of the 
existing method of the German Empire, which 
nation, while maintaining a national debt, has 
invested funds to offset its liabilities. For in- 
stance, in 1912 the debt of Germany amount- 
ed to about $120,000,000, while the invested 
funds aggregated $185,000,000, thus having to 
its credit $65,000,000 above its aggregate in- 
debtedness. 

The established governments did not begin to 
contract national debts until extensive systems 
of credit became recognized. Since that time 
the bonds, or evidences of indebtedness, of the 
various nations have been kept on the markets 
of the world. As a general rule the quotations 
have varied according to the rate of interest, 
the time specified for payment, and the stability 
of the nation issuing the bonds. Many writers 
on economics have advanced the theory that ul- 
timately the vast indebtedness of nations would 
not only ruin their credit, but would require a 
widespread repudiation of their obligations. 
However, fears of this character are in the main 
groundless, since a world policy of nations re- 
quires them to meet their obligations or become 
merged into other governments that do have 
ability to make good the indebtedness. On the 
other hand, it has been asserted by writers of 
recognized authority that the institution of a na- 
tional debt is the first evidence that a nation 
trends toward civilization. This is noticeable 
particularly in the case of Japan, where only a 
comparatively short time ago no national debt 
existed, but with the rise of its extensive indus- 
trial activity, such as the establishment of rail- 
roads, canals, harbors, manufactories, schools, 
and highways, there has grown a national debt 
quite as large as that of many European coun- 
tries. 

The usual way of instituting and maintaining 
a national debt is by the issuance of bonds. 
These bonds are made to mature at a definite 
time and bear a specified rate of interest, which 
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is payable quarterly, semiannually, or annually, 
and the particular kind of money in which the 
obligation is to be paid is especially named in 
the bond. In the United States the bonds were 
formerly payable in lawful money of the United 
States, but at present they are payable in coin. 
Besides its resources of securing money upon 
bonds, the government has in circulation paper 
currency known as greenbacks, which are vir- 
tually a part of the debt of the nation, but they 
bear no interest and are payable at the United 
States Treasury on demand. To defray the in- 
terest and reduce the national debt, the United 
States government maintains a tariff tax on im- 
ports and che so-called excises on spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. At divers times stamp 
taxes were levied, under which it became neces- 
sary to attach revenue stamps to various docu- 
ments, and taxes upon the incomes of individu- 
als were maintained in different periods. 

The national debt of the United States dates 
from 1789, when the American colonies became 
a united nation. At that time the country suf- 
fered from the distressing war of the Revolu- 
tion, when irredeemable paper money was issued 
and the young nation had no adequate income. 
Money had been borrowed from Holland and 
France and on Jan. 1, 1790, the United States 
assumed the payment of the debts of the several 
states, the total indebtedness amounting at that 
time to $71,000,000. The War of 1812 caused a 
great increase of the national debt. In 1816 it 
amounted to $127,334,933, but the abounding 
prosperity then existing made it possible to pay 
off the entire sum by 1835, and for a few years 
the debt was but a few thousand dollars. The 
Mexican War caused another enormous in- 
crease, until in 1850 it amounted to $63,452,773. 
At the beginning of the Civil War, in 1861, there 
was a national indebtedness of $90,580,873, but 
the expenses of the first year of the war were 
estimated at $300,000,000, while the revenue was 
only $60,000,000. To make up the necessary 
funds the government began to borrow heavily 
instead of taxing, and the long struggle that fol- 
lowed made it necessary to resort to borrowing 
to an unfortunate extent. In 1916 the national 
debt, less the cash in the treasury, was $989,- 
711,257. The contracted national debt of the 
United States since the beginning of the Civil 
War is given in the following table: 


1862.............$ 524,176,412 | 1880... 2. ccc rceces $2,120,415,370 
1863.....02 ee... e 1,119,772,138 | 1885...........++ 1,863,964,873 
1864......-.-.+-+ 1,815,784,370 | 1890.. 1,552,140,202 
1865.... n.e.e... 2,680,647,869 | 1895.... 1,676,120, 

1866... occ ces cece 2.773,236,173 | 1900... .000cecccce 1,107,711,243 
1870. ......2.++++ 2,480,672,427 | 1905...........++ 1,282,357,094 
1875.. er eeeeaeese 2,232,284,531 1909... Steseese 2,864,931,602 


It is a remarkable fact that the rate of inter- 
est has been decreasing steadily on national 
debts. In many countries the rates range from 
2 per cent. to 5 per cent. per annum, though in 
some cases the interest is from 3 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Where the rate of interest is favor- 
able to investors and the country is credited 
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with ordinary stability, bonds usually sell at a 
premium, though there are instances in which 
the bonds are sold at a considerable discount. 
France has been remarkably prosperous with an 
enormous national debt, its prosperity ranging 
generally with the increase of its indebtedness. 
This fact is accounted for by economists in that 
an abundance of money lessens its purchasing 
power, and correspondingly increases the price 
of labor and the products resulting from applied 
intelligence. Hence, with an increase of in- 
debtedness in France and other countries there 
has been a corresponding increase in the amount 
of money in circulation per capita, and the busi- 
ness prosperity has been materially influenced as 
a consequence. See Debt. 

NATIONAL GUARD, a kind of militia or- 
ganized in France in 1789, as a protection dur- 
ing the Revolution. It was made up largely of 
citizens of the middle class and the members 
were under control of the municipalities. Paris 
had 48,000 members, who were placed under the 
command of Lafayette, and later he received 
control of the entire organization in France, 
about 4,000,000. Napoleon defeated and disor- 
ganized the National Guard in 1795, but it was 
reorganized in 1814 and in 1830. In the Franco- 
German War the National Guard played an im- 
portant part and after the war, in 1871, it served 
to oppress the insurrection of the Commune. 
It was abolished when the republic of France 
was established. In some countries of Europe 
and a number of states in the United States, 
the militia organizations are called National 
Guards. 

NATIONAL HYMN, a popular tune or 
hymn used by the people of a nation, expressing 
the sentiments of loyalty and patriotism. In 
some cases hymns of this kind are selected by 
common consent, becoming popular through gen- 
eral usage, but in other instances they are select- 
ed by the legislature and made national through 
an enactment or a royal decree. It may be said 
that most national hymns are the outgrowth of 
folklore, or the results of a national event, the 
details of which are written in verse and set to 
music. All the nations have popular hymns of 
this kind, of which the following are the most 
important: 

Argentina, Oid, mortales, el grito sagrado 
(Hear, O Mortals, the Sacred Call). 

Austria, Gott erhalte usern Kaiser (May God 
Preserve and Keep Our Kaiser). 

Bohemia, War-song of the Hussites. 

Brazil, Hymno da Proclamacoa da Republica 
(Hymn of the Proclamation of the Republic). 

Denmark, Kung Kristian stod ved hojan mast 
(King Christian stood beside the Mast). 

Egypt, Salaam, Effendia (March of the Khe- 
dive). 

Finland, Vart land (Our Land). 

France, La Marseillaise. 

Germany, Die Wacht am Rhein (Watch on 
the Rhine). 
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Great Britain, God Save the King. 

Holland, Wilhelm van Nassau (Wilhelm of 
Nassau). 

Italy, Royal March. 

Japan, Keeméé gajo (May the Empire Last). 

Mexico, Menicanos, al grito de gurra (Mexi- 
cans, at the Cry of War). 

Peru, Somos libres, seamoslo siempre (We are 
Free, let us be so ever). 

Prussia, Heil dir im Siegerkranz (Hail you in 
Victory’s Wreath). Deutschland, Deutschland, 
über alles (Germany, Germany, over all). 

Russia, Boghe Zaria chrany (God Protect the 
Czar). 

Spain, Himno de Riego. 

Sweden, Ur svenska hjertans (Out of the 
Swedish Heart). 

Switzerland, Rufst du, mein Vaterland (Call’st 
thou, my Fatherland). 

United States, Star Spangled Banner; Hail 
Columbia. 

Venezuela, Gloria al bravo pueblo (Honor to 
a brave Nation). 

NATIONALIST, a political party in Ireland, 
whose chief aim is to obtain independence from 
Great Britain. The adherents to this organiza- 
tion are more or less closely affiliated with the 
Land League, which was formed to promote the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland. 

NATIONAL MONUMENT, or the Denk- 
mal, a monument of Germany, erected to com- 
memorate the establishment of the German Em- 
pire in 1871. It is located on the Rhine, opposite 
Bingen, and stands 740 feet above the river. A 
beautifully decorated pedestal contains the 
statue of Germania, a female figure decorated 
with a laurel wreath and a sword, and wearing 
an imperial crown. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES, a depository of valuable collec- 
tions at Washington, D. C. It is located near 
the Smithsonian Institution, in the south central 
part of the Mall, immediately west of the Army 
Medical Museum. Congress authorized the con- 
struction of a building in 1879, but a grant of 
$3,500,000 for a new building was made in 1903. 
This museum includes many historic relics of 
the government and of many public men, includ- 
ing Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and Mon- 
roe. It contains the collections secured by sci- 
entific expeditions, numerous costumes and arti- 
cles that have come down from the races of 
America and Europe, and vast exhibits showing 
the minerals, manufactures, and animal life of 
America. It is supported by an annual appro- 
Priation from Congress. Admission is free to 
the public at certain hours of the day. Several 
Publications are issued that treat of the newly 
acquired facts in the sciences and the discov- 
€ries made from time to time in relation to plants 
and animals. The building in which the collec- 
tion is housed has many large rooms, all of which 
are more or less completely filled with exhibits 
OT value. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY. See Library of 
Congress. 

NATIONAL PARK. See Yellowstone 
Park. i 

NATURAL BRIDGE, a remarkable natural 
formation of the United States, in Rockbridge 
County, Virginia, 115 miles west of Richmond. 
It is a natural bridge of rock across Cedar 
Creek, spanning an opening 80 feet wide. The 
bridge has a width of 100 feet and is 215 feet 
high. It is crossed by a public road. 

NATURAL GAS, a product found widely 
distributed as a deposit in the crust of the earth. 
It is regarded by chemists as resulting from the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable remains. 
The principal element is marsh gas, but it con- 
tains varying quantities of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, ethylene, and carbonic 
oxide. Natural gas varies in composition ac- 
cording to the different regions where it is pro- 
duced, and lacks some of the elements that form 
manufactured illuminating gas, particularly the 
hydrocarbon. Accounts of burning springs and 
wells have come down to us from remote antiq- 
uity, especially from different regions of Asia 
and Europe, and fissures from which gas escaped 
were discovered in the early settlements of 
America. In 1821 the first attempt to utilize 
the gas in America was made at Fredonia, N. Y., 
where it was used for illuminating purposes. 

The first extensive gas deposits were discov- 
ered in the Ohio valley, in 1866, while drilling 
for petroleum, but its commercial value did not 
become apparent until about 1884, when the en- 
terprise of prospecting was conducted in various 
sections of the United States. Extensive de- 
posits are utilized at present in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, and 
various regions of Eurasia and Africa. It is 
usually found in connection with petroleum, but 
sometimes with salt beds, and issues from the 
openings with more or less force. In many cases 
the pressure is very great. Owing to this pres- 
sure it has been found practical to conduct the 
gas through pipes long distances for illuminating 
and manufacturing purposes. 

The greatest natural gas fields extend along 
the west side of the Allegheny Mountains, from 
New York through Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, the 
most productive fields being in the Ohio valley. 
The gas fields of Kansas are located in the 
vicinity of Iola, where a single well supplies 
10,000,000 cubic feet per day, and enormous 
quantities are used to reduce lead and zinc ores 
produced in the vicinity of Joplin, Mo. Remark- 
ably productive gas deposits are located in the 
vicinity of Beaumont, Tex. In some cases it 
is necessary to go 3,500 feet to reach the gas 
deposits, and in many instances the pressure is 
sufficient to lift many tons into the air. How- 
ever, it has been found that the pressure grad- 
ually lessens after flowing for a long period of 
time. This circumstance has led some writers 
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to believe that the supply will become exhausted 
in a comparatively short period. 

NATURAL HISTORY, the history of uni- 
versal nature or of natural objects, treating 
specifically of their qualities, forces, origin, and 
the laws of existence. In general it embraces the 
branches of botany, chemistry, mineralogy, geol- 
ogy, natural philosophy, paleontology, and zo- 
Ology. In a more limited sense it refers only to 
botany and zoology, and some writers restrict 
the term entirely to zodlogy. In most schools 
as at present organized, the term natural history 
is confined to biology, being a study of organic 
nature. 

NATURALIZATION (niat-ii-ral-i-za’shin), 
the process by which an alien or foreigner may 
become a citizen in the country where he wishes 
to reside. Naturalization laws are passed in the 
different nations according to the regulations 
and rules recognized by treaty with the countries 
from which the aliens have emigrated. The 
process involves renouncing allegiance to one 
country and assuming the duties of citizenship 
in another. This right was recognized by the 
United States from the beginning of its history, 
and a denial of it by Great Britain was one of 
the causes of the War of 1812. England at that 
time held that an Englishman always remains an 
Englishman and accordingly impressed citizens 
of the United States into its service. It under- 
took to punish for treason a number of individ- 
uals who had taken up arms against that country. 
However, in 1870 Great Britain recognized the 
right of its subjects to renounce allegiance to 
that country, although both the mother country 
and many of the colonies had previously recog- 
nized the right of aliens to become citizens. Be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution the several 
states had the exclusive control of naturalization, 
and accordingly the period for becoming citi- 
zens varied widely as to the time required for 
completing full citizenship and in other respects. 
At present the entire matter is regulated by 
national law, and the time required to complete 
naturalization is five years. 

A declaration under oath setting forth that 
the alien desires to become a citizen may be 
made immediately on coming to United States 
territory, but in all cases there must be two 
years between the first declaration and the com- 
pletion of citizenship. Persons who have served 
in the army or navy of the United States are 
entitled to a reduction from the five-year limit, 
by the exact length of time of such service. 
Children of persons duly naturalized at the time 
the children were under the age of 21 years be- 
come citizens when they reach the legal age of 21 
years. The right to vote comes from the State, 
hence the State may confer upon persons who are 
not citizens of the United States the right to 
vote. Thus, in several states the right of suffrage 
is conferred upon persons of foreign birth other- 
wise qualified, who have declared their inten- 


tions to become citizens of the United States. 
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The states where this regulation now is in vogue 
include Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Texas, and Wisconsin. Several 
of the states require that the individual slrall be 
able to read the constitution in the English and 
that he shall be a taxpayer. 

An alien may hold and transfer property in 
Canada, but he cannot vote or hold an office. 
Three years’ residence or three years’ service 
in the army are required before an alien may 
become naturalized in the Dominion. However, 
an alien is not required to forswear allegiance 
to his country of origin, as in the United States, 
but need only to swear or affirm allegiance to 
the reigning sovereign. A married woman is a 
citizen of the Province in which her husband is 
a subject. The children of parents who are 
naturalized are considered subjects of Canada. 

The naturalization laws of Great Britain are 
not exclusively national, but depend upon the 
particular colony in which application is made, 
though in most cases five vears’ residence or 
military service is required. In Germany the 
laws permit naturalization of all persons com- 
ing from countries that recognize their right to 
renounce allegiance, but they make the additional 
requirements that the individual possess a gocd 
moral character and visible means of support. 
France recognizes naturalization after three 
years’ residence, but any one residing there for 
ten years becomes a citizen for all purposes 
without any preliminary ceremony. Naturaliza- 
tion of the husband is recognized as sufficient to 
entitle the wife to all the privileges accorded to 
her sex in any of the countries recognizing nat- 
uralization. In nearly all countries the minor 
children of a father who became a naturalized 
citizen attain the full privileges of citizenship 
when they attain majority. 

NATURAL SELECTION, a term applied 
by Darwin in relation to his theory of the origin 
of species. According to it some plants and ani- 
mals survive and propagate under conditions of 
nature favorable to them, while the forms not 
peculiarly fitted to survive disappear. This the- 
ory implies that all species of plant and animal 
life vary more or less through the different cli- 
matic epochs, and that the structure of the 
young becomes modified in relation to the par- 
ent, and that of the parent in relation to the 
young. It is assumed that at first only a single 
kind or a few species existed. As these became 
perpetuated under natural selection, new charac- 
ters differing widely from the original stock ap- 
peared, the new forms being different from the 
original both in structure and function to such 
an extent that they became regarded as new 
species. Artificial selection is a term applied in 
opposition to natural selection, and has refer- 
ence to the domestication and breeding of such 
animals as horses, swine, cattle, sheep, dogs, and 
many others. The methods employed in artifi- 
cial selection are in imitation of the processes 
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found in nature, the product derived from such 
process often differing to a great extent from 
the original type. Natural and artificial selec- 
tion imply the survival of the types best fitted to 
be perpetuated naturally, or for the purposes of 
use in commercial or other enterprises. The 
mule is a good example of the profitable em- 
ployment of artificial selection. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY, the science which 
treats of the mutual relations between God and 
man as they may be learned by the study of na- 
ture, instead of through revelation. It pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that the Creator is re- 
vealed through his work, by the things or be- 
ings created, and may therefore become known 
to those who investigate the evidences that are 
obtainable in the universe. 

NATURE STUDY, the subject which in- 
volves a study of objects in nature, such as 
plants, animals, and minerals. No theme is of 
greater interest to students in the common 
schools than the material world which sur- 
rounds us. The intellectual powers of man be- 
ing an essential feature of man’s nature, they 
demand exercise. This exercise is invariably 
accompanied by an intense pleasure, especially 
if the mind is engaged in contemplating objects 
which awaken new knowledge and stimulate the 
interest by new and attractive features. In- 
deed, the physical well-being of man depends 
upon his coming into proper relations with 
physical nature. Since it is important for him 
to understand these rclations, it is essential that 
the mind of youth be enlightened in regard to 
them. 

The order in which the objects of nature, or 
the sciences which are suitable for the common 
schools, should be studied, may be considered 
of interest in contemplating the study of nature. 
Plants, for instance, are among the simplest and 
most common objects with which we come in 
contact. The child is interested in examining 
the structure of the plants and the growth of 
the various parts. An appeal is also made to his 
powers of grouping, or, in other words, of clas- 
sification. In botany the pupil has a large field 
for these two activities. The same is true of 
the study of zodlogy, but the processes are a 
little more complicated. Therefore, the study of 
animals should follow the study of plants. 
From these the pupil may proceed to geography, 
the elements of physics and chemistry, the study 
of minerals, and ultimately to physiology. All 
the departments of this instruction should be 
accompanied by practice work in drawing and 
composition, intensifying the interest by conver- 
sational lessons and the study of gems from lit- 
erature. Below is an outline which serves to in- 
dicate an elementary course of what to teach in 
nature study for the three terms of a common 
school: 

OBJECT: 

1. To increase the power of observation in 

children. 
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2. To awaken and enlist the interest of the 
children in their immediate environment. 

3. To give practical information about the 
common things of life. 

I. FALL TERM. 
A.—The common flowers, fruits, grasses, weeds, 
leaves, trees, etc. 

1. Collect specimens and bring to schoolroom 
for study. (Where possible, children should 
make the collection.) 

2, Make study of each specimen as to color, 
size, form, where found, how grown, short de- 
scription, use, ete. 

3. Represent each in color work in drawing. 
(The best drawings at the time to be collected 
and preserved.) 

4. Collect pictures of these things and classi- 
fy for study. > 
B.—The more common insects and worms. 

1. Covering, color, size, form, habits, and use. 
(Specimens to be collected, brought into the 
schoolroom, studied, and preserved for future 
use. ) 

2. Collect and classify pictures for study. 

3. Represent in color drawings. (Preserve 
the best.) 

C.—Domestic and common wild animals. 

l. Covering, color, size, habits, and use. 
(Children to make observations and tell what 
they observe.) 

2. Collect and classify pictures for study. 

3. Represent in color drawings. (Preserve 
the best.) 

D.—Domestic fowls and birds. 

1. Teach something of color, size, habits, 
dress, and use of each. (Children to be given 
an opportunity to make observations about these 
fowls and birds.) 

2. Collect and classify pictures for study. 
(Where possible to get a stuffed specimen, do 
so.) 

3. Represent in color drawing, as far as pos- 
sible, a picture of each. (Preserve the best.) 
E.—Observations on the weather. 

Clear and cloudy days. 

Calm and windy days. 

Warm and cold days. 

Rainy days. 

Make chart indicating simplest observa- 
tions and preserve it. 

6. As far as possible, collect pictures. 

7. Represent in color drawings little scenes 
showing sunshine, clouds, ete. 

F.—Observations on the surface of the earth 
and simple directions and distance taught. 

1. Hill, hollow, brooklet, stream. 

2. Represent these in drawings. 

3. North, south, east, and west. 

4. Far and near, ete. 

G.—Literature and language. 

1. Memory gems and poems about nature. 

2. These to be selected and suited to the 
topic under consideration and taught at the 
time. 
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3. Story of Hiawatha. 

4. Other stories, as “Little 
Hood,” “The Three Bears,” etc. 
acted and played.) 

H.—Finally, as a fitting close for the fall work, 
the idea of the ingathering of the har- 
vests, as represented in the Thanksgiv- 
ing Celebration, etc. The Evening of 
Life. 


Red Riding 
(These to be 


II. WINTER TERM. 
A.—Preparation of different things for winter. 

1. Flowers, grasses, weeds, trees, etc., closing 
of the buds, changes in the grass, weeds, trees. 
Why? 

2. Insects; change. What becomes of them? 

3. Fowls and birds; change. Migration of 
birds, 

4. Animals change in covering. Why? 

5. Continue observations on weather—snow, 
ice, cold, frost, and fire. 

6. Winter scenes represented in drawings. 

7. Pictures collected and classified. 

8. Children’s sports and games, 

9. Memory gems and poems suited through 
the season, 

10. Continue the study of stories, acted and 
played. The idea here represented is that all 
nature goes to sleep. It is the Nighttime of 
Life. 

III. Sprinc TERM. 
A.—Preparation for spring. 

1. Opening of the buds, 
buds and twigs for study.) 

2. The springing up of the grass and weeds. 

3. The leafing of the trees. 

4. The flowering of the plants. 

5. The coming of the birds and insects. 

6. Change in the animals—shedding of their 
winter coverings, etc. 

7. Change of fowls. 

8. Memory gems and poems suitable to the 
season and the lesson. 

9. Stories acted and played. 

10. Pictures collected and classified. The 
idea here represented is the awakening of all 
nature. The Morning of Life. 

NATURE WORSHIP, the worship of the 
personified powers of nature, forming a crude 
religion. It is based upon the belief that the 
objects of nature possess certain powers or spir- 
its through which they are able to aid and di- 
rect mankind. Two classes are more or less dis- 
tinctly recognized, one of which regards the ob- 
ject itself as a divinity and the other considers 
it merely as the abode of a divinity. Water 
has long been worshiped as divine, while others 
worship the locality or the stream rather than 
the water itself. Such may be said of the Amer- 
ican Indians, who looked upon Niagara as a 
great spirft, but did not consider water as a 
divinity. The Aztecs regarded the East Wind 
a deity, while the Hindus look upon the Ganges 
as a sacred stream. Many of the early philoso- 
phers supported some form of nature worship, 
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such as a deification of fire, of certain moun- 
tains, and of the sun. 

NAUGATUCK (na’ga-tiik), a town of Con- 
necticut, in New Haven County, on the Nauga- 
tuck River, 25 miles southwest of Hartford. It 
is on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. Among the noteworthy buildings are 
the Whittemore High School, the public library, 
the Sacred Heart Academy, and the Salem 
School. It has manufactures of rubber goods, 
clothing, earthenware, and machinery. The sur- 
rounding country is fertile, producing cereals, 
grasses, and dairy products. It has a considera- 
ble trade in merchandise. Waterworks, electric 
lights, and rapid transit are among the general 
improvements. Naugatuck was first incorpo- 
rated in 1844. Population, 1910, 12,722. 

NAUTICAL ALMANAC. See Almanac. 

NAUTILUS (na’ti-lis), the name applied 
formerly to a large genus of mollusks. At pres- 
ent it is confined to only three existing species, 
Fossil remains in- 
dicate that more 
than one hundred 
species lived in the 
different geolog- 
ical periods. Those 
now existing aré 
found in the 
southern seas, 
where they creep 
at the bottom of 
the water. The 
nautilus is distin- 
guished from the 
cuttlefish bya 
shell. It lives in 
the outer chamber 
of the shell and 
has a number of 
tentacles around . 
the mouth. Its eyes are saclike and the head 
and arms protrude from the many-chambered 
shell, which is formed like a spiral. The animal 
occupies the inner chamber when young, and 
each chamber is occupied in succession by the 
animal advancing at intervals as it increases in 
size, forming the larger chamber and partition- 
ing off the last one occupied. 

The species known as pearly nautilus has a 
thin crust covering the shell and beneath it is a 
porcelainlike formation. At the interior the 
structure is of mother-of-pearl. Another com- 
mon species is known as the paper nautilus, or 
argonaut, so called from its alleged tendency to 
lift its arms while swimming at the surface of 
the water. These mollusks propel themselves by 
means of squirting water from the arms. They 
are thought to be able to store air in the unoc- 
cupied chambers of the shells and, by filling or 
exhausting them of air, to change the total 
weight for the purpose of rising or sinking in 
the water. The food consists mostly of crus- 
taceans. Many of the natives of the East Indies 
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and other tropical islands catch the pearly nauti- 
lus for its shell, which they use in making orna- 
ments, while the Fijians and others esteem it as 
an article of food. 

NAUVOO (na-voo’), a town of Hancock 
County, Illinois, 32 miles southwest of Burling- 
ton, Iowa. It is surrounded by a farming and 
fruit-growing country. Nauvoo has several 
schools, a Catholic academy, and a number of 
manufactories. It was founded in 1840 by the 
Mormons and in 1846 had a population of fully 
15,000. Joseph Smith and his followers erected 
a fine temple, but after the assassination of that 
prophet the structure was destroyed. Subse- 
quently a community of French socialists, called 
Icarians, was established in Nauvoo under M. 
Cabet, but the experiment proved a failure. 
Population, 1900, 1,821; in 1910, 1,020, 

NAVAJOES (na‘va-hés), or Navahos, an 


Indian tribe of North America, belonging to the. 


Athabascan family, formerly found in the north- 
ern part of Arizona and New Mexico. They 
first became known to the Spaniards in 1630. 
Attempts made by the Mexicans to reduce them 
failed at different times, but in 1863 they were 
defeated by Colonel Carson. They now occupy 
a large reservation in the adjoining corners of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah, 
where they carry on farming and stock raising. 
The principal products are corn, wheat, fruits, 
vegetables, horses, cattle, mules, goats, and 
sheep. Government schools are maintained for 
their instruction, and many have shown remark- 
able aptitude in taking up the civilized arts of 
industry and education. However, they have 
been persistent in ma ntaining their language 
and customs. The tiibe at present numbers 
20,500. 

NAVAL ACADEMY, a government training 
school maintained by the United States at An- 
napolis, Md., which trains cadets for the Ameri- 
can navy on a similar basis as those trained for 
the army at the West Point Military Academy. 
The institution is situated on a site near the 
Severn River, which was formerly occupied by 
Fort Severn. Fifty acres of ground are in- 
closed by walls, but in addition there is a tract 
of 109 acres, and these, with the facilities af- 
forded by the Severn River, provide ample ac- 
commodations for practical exercises and in- 
struction, both on land and in the manipulation 
of vessels on water. The institution is supplied 
with vessels for practical training. It has an 
efficient corps of instructors and an attendance 
of about 885 students. Its course of study pro- 
vides four years of academic work, which is 
supplemented by two years’ practical instruc- 
tion at sea. The course is uniform for all stu- 
dents the first three years, while in the fourth 
year the study of engineering is pursued by en- 
gineer cadets. Graduates are commissioned ac- 
cording to the branch of service for which the 
cadets have prenared, the positions being that of 
ensigns, second lieutenants of marines, and as- 
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sistant engineers. Cadets receive their appoint- 
ment from members of Congress, each Senator, 
Representative, and Delegate having the right 
to appoint a cadet every two years. Eleven ad- 
ditional cadets are appointed by the President 
of the United States. Searching examinations 
in relation to physical and educational matters 
are required after appointment, and only those 
showing a high degree of qualification are ad- 
mitted. 

NAVAL OBSERVATORY, an institution 
founded by the government of the United States 
in 1842. It is located at Georgetown Heights, 
Washington, D. C., and is under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Navigation. The purpose of 
this institution is to make research in astronom- 
ical phenomena, and the buildings and equip- 
ments rank among the most extensive of the 
kind in the world. It has many modern appli- 
ances, such as astronomical clocks, transit in- 
struments, photoheliographs, and a library of 
22,500 volumes. Among the equipments is a 26- 
inch refracting telescope made by Alvan Gra- 
ham Clark, with which Asaph Hall discovered 
the satellites of Mars in 1877. Several period- 
icals are issued, including the Nautical Almanac, 
which has appeared regularly since 1894. 

NAVAL RESERVE, or Naval Militia, a 
force of men maintained as an adjunct to the 
regular naval forces. In Great Britain this re- 
serve is divided into three classes known as 
the royal naval reserve, the royal fleet reserve, 
and the pensioners. These three classes include 
about 43,500 men, to which is added the coast 
guard of 4,200 men. In the United States the 
naval reserve is a part of the national guard 
and consists of about 5,000 officers and men. 
During the time of peace they are employed in 
various lines, including guard service and as- 
signments in the life-saving service. France has 
about 50,000 naval reserves and Germany has 
74,000. These men receive more or less train- 
ing for their duties. In some countries they 
consist largely of those who serve a term of 
enlistment in the navy, after which they volun- 
teer or are drafted into the naval reserve. 

NAVAL SCHOOLS, a class of schools that 
train officers and men for service in the navy. 
The leading nations maintain institutions of this 
kind, though they differ somewhat in the re- 
quirements for admission and the courses of 
study offered to the students. The Naval Acad- 
emy (q. v.) at Annapolis, Md., is the leading 
institution of this kind in the United States. 
At Newport, R. I., is the Naval War College, at 
which officers are instructed and plans are pre- 
pared for naval operations. Goat Island, in the 
harbor of Newport, R. I., is the seat of the 
Naval Torpedo School. Other institutions of a 
similar kind are located at Port Royal, S. C.; 
Lake Bluff, IIL; and San Francisco, Cal. The 
leading naval school of Great Britain is located 
at Dartmouth, England, that of Germany is at 
Kiel, that of Denmark is at Copenhagen, and 
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that of France is at Brest. A large part of the 
actual training is on board of seagoing ships 
which carry a naval instructor. In most cases 
instruction in pilotage, gunnery, and torpedo 
management is given after leaving college. 

NAVARINO (na-va-ré’né), or Neocastro, 
a seaport on the southwestern coast of Morea, 
in Greece. It is situated in the nomarchy of 
Messenia, on the Bay of Navarino, and is noted 
for its excellent harbor and importance as a 
strategic point. Old Navarino is located at the 
northern part of the bay, Navarino on the south- 
ern shore, and the island of Sphagia is at its 
entrance. The bay was the seene of a noted 
naval battle in 425 B. c., when Cleon commanded 
the Athenian fleet against the Spartans, and aft- 
er prolonged encounters attained a decisive vic- 
tory. Another decisive battle occurred here on 
Oct. 20, 1827, when the allied navies of the Rus- 
sians, French, and British destroyed the navies 
of Egypt and Turkey. 

NAVARRA (na-var’ra), or Navarre, a prov- 
ince of Spain, but formerly a European king- 
dom. It is situated in the northern part of 
Spain, being bounded on the north by France. 
The province contains an area of 4,040 square 
miles. Ranges of the Pyrenees traverse the 
northern part, where extensive forests abound, 
and the regions in the southern part are noted 
for their fertility, being situated in the valleys 
of the Ebro, Aragon, and Arga rivers. The 
mountainous districts contain deposits of cop- 
per, iron, lead, salt, and other minerals. Among 
the agricultural products are grasses, wheat, 
corn, rye, flax, and hemp. It has extensive in- 
terests in the rearing of cattle and the produc- 
tion of fruits, spirituous liquors, cotton and 
woolen goods, and leather. Several important 
railroad lines traverse the province. Pamplona 
is the capital. The region was formerly occu- 
pied by the Vascones, who were conquered in 
the 5th century by the Goths, and subsequently 
the district formed portions of different posses- 
sions. As a kingdom Navarra included the 
Spanish province of Navarra and the French de- 
partments of Landes and Basses-Pyrénées. The 
kingdom dates from about the middle of the 9th 
century and ended in 1512, when Ferdinand the 
Catholic annexed the larger portion to Castile. 
Subsequently the remainder was added to the 
French possessions under Henry IV. Popula- 
tion, 1910, 312,020. 

NAVARRO (na-var’6), Mary Antoinette 
Anderson, actress, born in Sacramento, Cal., 
July 8, 1859. Her education was secured at the 
Ursuline Convent in Sacramento, and in 1875 
she made her first appearance as Juliet in “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” at Louisville, Ky. In 1876 she 
appeared with much success in New York. She 
made a trip to Europe in 1879 and again in 
1883, when she played successfully at the Ly- 
ceum Theater in London. On June 18, 1890, 
she married Antonio F. de Navarro, son of a 
wealthy Mexican resident of New York City, 
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and shortiy after retired from the stage. She 
published an interesting account of her travels 
in 1896 under the title “A Few Memories.” 

NAVEL (nia’v’l), the depression or scar on 
the abdomen of man, where the umbilical cord 
of the foetus was attached. The foetus com- 
municates with the parent through the placenta, 
but in the adult the passage is closed, the heal- 
ing after separation producing the familiar de- 
pressed appearance. 

NAVIGATION (nav-i-ga’shiin), the art or 
science of navigating by means of vessels from 
one port on the sea or ocean to another 
by the most available route. The term is like- 
wise applied to the art of determining the 
direction and distance of a vessel at sea and 
to the art of measuring the course and po- 
sition of vessels. The general working of 
the vessels by managing the sails, rudder, and 
other appliances belongs to seamanship. In 
practice the position of a ship at sea is deter- 
mined either by keeping a record of the course 
in which it sails and the distance traversed, or 
by observing the heavenly bodies by means of 
spherical trigonometry. The former gives only 
approximate results, while general accuracy may 
be obtained by the latter. Vast improvements 
have been made in the science of navigation 
since the Middle Ages. Those of material val- 
ue include the invention of Mercator’s chart, in 
1569; the institution of tables of meridional 
parts, in 1579; the invention of Davison’s quad- 
rant, in 1600; the application of logarithms by 
Edmond Gunther, in 1620; the measurement of 
degrees on the meridian by Richard Norwood, 
in 1631; and the computation of longitude by 
Harrison’s chronometer, in 1764. At present 
careful calculation is made of a ship’s position 
in relation to its deviation from a direct course 
by reason of currents and winds, which is de- 
termined by what is known as dead reckoning, 
though no method may be regarded accurate, 
except the measurement of heavenly bodies by 
spherical trigonometry. 

Navigation laws were first authorized in the 
United States under the Constitution, the ear- 
liest being passed in 1789. By the terms of the 
act of 1789 a tonnage tax of six cents per ton 
was levied on all American vessels, and one of 
fifty cents per ton on those owned in foreign 
countries and entering American ports. An act 
requiring American registration was passed in 
1792 and the following year the coasting trade 
was closed to foreign vessels. That legislation 
highly favorable to American commerce should 
follow the American war of independence was to 
be expected. It was designed to secure a mo- 
nopoly of the foreign trade for the United 
States, giving American shippers the advantage 
in carrying foreign products. In 1816 the navi- 
gation laws of the United States were modeled 
largely after those of Great Britain and consuls 
began to receive their fees from the government. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War tonnage taxes 
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were renewed. They reached a rate of thirty 
cents per ton. 

NAVIGATION ACTS, the name given to a 
series of laws enacted by the Parliament of 
England, designed to aid and protect commerce 
and extend the colonial interests of the nation. 
The first of these acts was passed in 1645 and, 
as subsequently amended, they provided that all 
importations into England were to be made with 
ships built within the country or its colonies and 


which were manned by English citizens. In. 


1663 an act was passed which required that all 
exports from the American colonies be sent to 
England and imposed prohibitive duties upon 
imports into the colonies, except upon those ob- 
tained from British ports. Later duties were 
imposed upon goods imported by one colony 
from another, provided the imports could be ob- 
tained in England. Parliament directed legisla- 
tion against the development of manufacturing 
enterprises in the colonies as early as 1719, 
thinking thereby to develop industries at home. 
Many commodities were not permitted to be ex- 
changed among the colonies, but these acts sub- 
sequently gave rise to the practice of smuggling, 
which assumed large proportions before the 
American Revolution. In 1798 a new policy of 
Navigation came into practice between France 
and America, which declared in favor of equal- 
ity and reciprocity in trade. In 1789, after the 
adoption of the Constitution in the United 
States, import taxes and tonnage duties were 
enacted which gave the United States a practical 
monopoly in America. This tended to modify 
the navigation system of England, where the 
prohibitive navigation laws were finally repealed 
in 1824, 

NAVILLE (na-vél’), Edourd Henri, Egyp- 
tologist, born at Geneva, Switzerland, June 14, 
1844. He studied at the University of Geneva 
and King’s College, London, and subsequently 
graduated at the University of Bonn, Germany. 
In 1867 he was graduated at the University of 
Paris and later took courses in Egyptology at 
Berlin. In 1869 he went to Egypt to make ex- 
plorations of ancient ruins, and the following 
year published several extensive reports of his 
discoveries. The London Congress of Oriental- 
ists commissioned him, in 1874, to edit the 
Egyptian “Book of the Dead,” which he pub- 
lished, after making a research for ten years, 
under the title “Egyptian Books of the Dead, 
Covering the 18th, 19th, and 20th Dynasties.” 
He was made professor of Egyptology in the 
University of Geneva, where he did much useful 
work and at intervals made trips to Egypt to 
conduct investigations. Among his works are 
“Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh,” 

Store City of Pithom and the Route of the 

xodus,” and “Festival Hall of Osorkou IT.” 

NAVY, the entire marine military force of 
a country under the control of the government, 
embracing vessels, men in the service, stores, 
yards, and all appliances. The term is applied 
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quite generally to the entire shipping of a coun- 
try engaged in trade and commerce, though as 
commonly understood it refers only to marine 
forces for aggressive and defensive operations. 

ANCIENT. In ancient times the navies con- 
sisted mostly of beaked vessels, which were 
driven with much force against each other, in a 
manner similar to the rams used at present, 
though the propelling force consisted exclusive- 
ly of oars. An ancient navy was usually made 
up of a large number of boats, each containing 
from one to three tiers of oars. The oars were 
operated by sailors sitting or standing at a con- 
venient place, while sails were provided to be 
raised when it was designed to reach a point 
some distance from the place of starting. In 
the 7th century B. c. efficient navies were sup- 
ported by the Carthaginians, Persians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Grecks. The first naval engagement 
recorded in history occurred in 664 B. c. be- 
tween the Corinthians and their settlements es- 
tablished in Corcyra. A uotable naval engage- 
ment occurred in 480 B. c. at Salamis, when 
Themistocles with a Grecian fleet defeated the 
Persians under Xerxes by taking advantage of 
his position in the narrow straits. 

When the fleet of Athens was destroyed in the 
expedition of 414 B. c. against Syracuse, Car- 
thage became the most powerful naval force, but 
with the rise of Rome that country established 
itself as the greatest naval power. The Romans 
partly discarded beaked vessels and constructed 
those fitted to carry a large force of armed men, 
who were trained to fight with arrows and jave- 
lins, after running the vessels alongside those of 
the enemy. Swift-sailing galleys were intro- 
duced by the Moors and peoples from Northern 
Europe, the Norsemen being particularly effi- 
cient in the construction of vessels calculated to 
serve in plundering the coasts of civilized na- 
tions. Soon after whole fleets were constructed 
for this purpose by Genoa, Venice, Aragon, 
France, and Denmark. Venice became the great 
naval power of the Mediterranean and laid waste 
the fleet of Genoa and Turkey, but the develop- 
ment of Mohammedanism gave impetus to the 
naval development of Turkey and by the 16th 
century that nation became mistress of the Med- 
iterranean. To counteract Moslem power an al- 
liance of Christian nations followed and the 
Turks were defeated temporarily in 1715 at the 
famous Battle of Lepanto. In the early part of 
the 17th century Spain was the principal power 
upon the seas, its prosperity being due chiefly to 
the establishment of vast colonies in America. 
Holland was the most powerful rival of Spain, 
though both France and England began to at- 
tain eminence as naval powers. 

Mopern. The history of modern navies be- 
gins with the destruction of the Spanish Arma- 
da in 1588 by the English, but the Dutch for 
nearly a century after that were recognized as 
the most important naval power in the world. 
In the reign of Charles II. a long struggle for 
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mastery between the English and Dutch finally 
gave the former precedence. Throughout the 
18th century the naval forces of England and 
France were practically equal, though the for- 
mer were threatened seriously in the reign of 
Louis XVI. Russia began to develop eminence 
as a naval power at that time and the fleets of 
Holland and Spain likewise were reorganized 
and strengthened. However, in the early part 
of the last century Great Britain began to take 
precedence as the most extensive naval power 
in the world and its navy is still the largest of 
the nations. The first effort to organize a navy 
in America was made in the latter part of 1775, 
when thirteen frigates were ordered to be con- 
structed. Some exploits were made with them 
in the Revolutionary War, but most of the naval 
achievements of that conflict were accomplished 
by the privateers. By 1781 all the English ves- 
sels in America were destroyed or captured. At 
the beginning of the War of 1812 the United 
States had about twenty vessels, while England 
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had 830. The Americans were so generally suc- 
cessful on the seas that Congress made larger 
appropriations for the construction of vessels. 
The first attempt at a protected vessel was 
made at Toulon, France, in 1859, when the La 
Gloire was launched, but ironclads did not come 
into use until after the armored Monitor in- 
vented by Ericsson proved the efficiency of that 
class of vessels in the Civil War. In 1864 the 
United States government had 588 vessels, but 
after the Civil War the navy was reduced, and 
in 1882 there were but 38 that were capable of 
seagoing service. However, the navy has been 
increased materially within the last few years 
and now consists of more than 100 serviceable 
vessels. It includes about 30 battleships, 25 
cruisers, six double-turreted monitors, and a 
large number of torpedo boats, the ram Katah- 
din, many unarmored vessels, and several wood- 
en vessels. According to a regulation estab- 
lished as early as 1819, battleships are named 
after the States, cruisers after cities, and frig- 
ates after the rivers of the United States. The 
battleship is the most important vessel of the 
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navy. It comprises practically a locomotive 
force and consists of a steel hull strengthened 
below the water line by longitudinal and trans- 
verse bulkheads, along the water line with heavy 
steel armor, and at the front and back by heavy 
curved protected decks. 

The length of a battleship ranges from 300 
to 475 feet, the displacement from 10,000 to 
17,000 tons, and the speed from fitteen to nine- 
teen knots per hour. Cruisers are vessels next 
in importance to battleships, and their construc- 
tion is primarily for speed. They differ from 
battleships mainly in having little armor along 
the water line, the protection being chiefly by a 
thick protected deck, and by lighter plates than 
are provided on battleships. Cruisers also are 
smaller, carry a lighter battery, and their of- 
fensive and defensive power has been sacrificed 
for speed. All important fleets are now com- 
posed of battleships, armored and protected 
cruisers, scouts, torpedo vessels, and torpedo 
boats. Monitors and rams are kept to defend 
harbors and gunboats are em- 
ployed for service in time of 
peace, for cruising, and for po- 
lice duties. The principal na- 
vies of the world include those 
of Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy. In the United 
States the navy is under the 
control of the Secretary of the 
Navy, who has headquarters at 
Washington. The Spanish- 
American War of 1898 demon- 
strated the superior efficiency 
of the American navy in every 
respect, particularly by the 
complete destruction of the 
Spanish fleets in Manila Bay 
by Admiral Dewey and off Santiago de Cuba 
under Admirals Schley and Sampson. 

Formerly Russia occupied fifth rank as a 
naval power, but the severe losses in the war 
with Japan reduced it to the sixth place among 
the naval powers of the world. Below is a 
table showing the eight leading navies as classi- 
fied in 1912: 










. Displace-| Second- |Displace 
First-class 
NATION . ent class ment 
Battleships! Tons |Battleships! Tons 
Great Britain. j 25 410,460 
Germany..... 12 195,7 
United States. 10 109,670 
rance....... 9 101,800 
{apan AS 5 60,580 
ussia isi 3 45,628 
Italy Saadaasios 2 20,800 
Austria- 
Hungary .... 4 41,140 





NAVY, Department of. See United States, 
Departments of. 

NAZARENES (năz-å-rēnz’), a term applied 
by the Jews to the inhabitants of Nazareth, aft- 
erward used to designate the early Christians 
in Judea. Later the name was applied to a sect 
that formed an organization near the close of 
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the Ist century, whose adherents resided prin- 
cipally in Egvpt. This peculiar sect, also called 
Ebionites, held doubts as to the divinity of 
Christ and adhered closely to the Mosaic law. 

NAZARETH (naz’a-réth), a town in Pales- 
tine, 64 miles north of Jerusalem, in the region 
comprising ancient Galilee. It is celebrated 
principally as the scene of the Annunciation and 
for being the home of Christ during his early 
life. The site of the town is among hills and 
the houses are principally of stone. It was over- 
looked by the early church for many years. 
The Christians first made pilgrimages to it in 
the 6th century, but at present it contains a 
Roman Catholic convent founded by the Fran- 
ciscan monks and a Greek Catholic church, the 
latter being on the scene of the Annunciation. 
Visitors are shown the place where Joseph’s 
workshop stood, the table from which the last 
supper was eaten by the apostles, and the site 
of the synagogue out of which our Lord was 
put by his townsmen. The population of Naza- 
reth at present is 11,640, most of which is made 
up of Christians. 

NAZARITES (n4z’a-rits), a class of He- 
brews, who were bound ly oath to abstain from 
the use of wine and every other strong drink 
and from contact’ with the dead. Their hair 
was to be unshorn. Two classes of Nazarites 
existed at an early period, including those who 
took the vow for a limited period and those who 
took it for life. Samson was a Nazarite. 

NEBO, Mount, an elevated mountain peak 
of Palestine, situated east of the Dead Sea. It 
is celebrated from the fact that Moses viewed 
the promised land from the summit shortly be- 
fore his death, and because it is reputed to be his 
place of burial. 

NEBRASKA (né-bras’ka), a central state of 
the United States, near the geographical center 
of the Union, known popularly as the Planter 
State. It is bounded on the north by South 
Dakota, east by Iowa and Missouri, south by 
Kansas and Colorade, and west by Colorado 
and Wyoming. The length from east to west 
is 420 miles; width, 208 miles; and area, 77,510 
square miles, including a water surface of 670 
square miles. Among the states it takes rank 
as the thirteenth in size. 

Description. In the southeastern part of the 
State the elevation above sea level is 880 feet, 
but it gradually rises toward the west and north, 
until it attains an elevation of 5,050 feet, while 
the general elevation is about 2,350 feet. The 
surface consists largely of an elevated plain, 
but few of the eminences rise much above the 
general level. Valleys of considerable extent 
lie along the rivers in the east, but in the west- 
ern part the streams flow through deep channels, 
along many of which are abrupt and precipitous 
bluffs. A large part in the northwestern corner 
is included in the Bad Lands, which consist of 
Sandy ranges that extend into the State from 
South Dakota. In the western part are high- 
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lands that form the lower foothills of the Rocky 


Mountains, of which Wildcat Mountain, height 
5,050 feet, is the highest summit, 

The drainage is mostly toward the east, the 
principal rivers flowing into the Missouri, which 
forms the eastern boundary. An elevated ridge 
extends in a northerly direction from Fremont, 
separating the streams that flow into the Platte 
from those that discharge directly into the Mis- 
souri. The Platte River, formed at North 
Platte by the junction of the North Platte and 
South Platte rivers, has an eastward course and 
joins the Missouri at Plattsmouth. It receives 
the Elkhorn and the Loup rivers from the north. 
The Niobrara enters the State from Wyoming 
and flows eastward along the northern boun- 
dary, joining the Missouri at Running Water. 
The northwestern corner of the State is drained 
by the White, which passes into South Dakota 
and discharges into the Missouri. A large part 
in the south is drained by the Republican, which 
flows eastward from Colorado to Superior, 
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1, Lincoln; 2, Omaha; 3, Beatrice: 4, Hastings; 5, Grand 
Island. Chief railroads shown by dotted lines. 
where it passes into Kansas. It receives the 
inflow from the Red Willow and the Big Blue. 
The southeastern corner of the State is drained 
by the Nemaha and the Little Nemaha. Many 
small lakes abound in the north central part of 
the State, some of which are saline. 

The climate of Nebraska is continental, being 
quite cold in the winter and warm in the sum- 
mer, but the nights of the warmer season are 
generally pleasant. Though subject to sudden 
changes, the climate is healthful and favorable 
to agriculture. At Fremont the mean tempera- 
ture is given at 51°, while the temperature of 
the State ranges from 18° below zero to 95° 
and rarely to 108° above. The annual rainfall 
averages 23 inches for the State, ranging from 
about 32 inches in the eastern section to 12 inches 
in the western part. Rainfall is abundant in 
the eastern half of the State, but the western 
counties are quite arid, requiring irrigation to 
insure the maturity of most cereals. Nebraska 
is distinctly a prairie State, though originally 
belts of timber stretched along the streams, and 
at present there are splendid groves and artifi- 
cially reared forests that were cultivated largely 
under the timber-claim law. Ash, willow, oak, 
spruce, pine, maple, elm, and cottonwood are 
the principal varieties of timber. 
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MineERALS. The State is not rich in mineral 
wealth, but the output has grown in value with 
each decade. Clay products stand at the head 
of the list, being peculiarly valuable for the 
manufacture of brick and tile. Limestone is 
abundant in several sections, especially along the 
North Platte and the South Platte rivers. A 
small coal field is found in the northeastern 
part of the State, but the output is not consid- 
erable. Deposits of ocher are worked in the 
south central counties. Other minerals include 
red lead, glass sand, and mineral waters. 

AGRICULTURE. The State takes rank as one 
of the leading agricultural communities. Sev- 
enty per cent. of the total land area is culti- 
vated in farms, which average 240 acres. Corn 
is grown on about one-half of the cultivated 
area, and the yield is valuable both in quality 
and in the amount produced per acre. Wheat 
takes rank as second in acreage. Other im- 
portant crops include hay, oats, rye, potatoes, 
and barley. Much progress has been made in 
cultivating sugar beets, in the yield of which the 
State takes a high rank. Irrigation has been 
installed in the westen part, hence the cultivated 
area is greatly enlarged over that of previous 
years. 

Originally the prairie lands were covered with 
buffalo grass, which has been instrumental in 
developing the live-stock industry. These grass 
lands are still abundant, but in many places blue 
joint and cultivated grasses have added to the 
available pasturage. Cattle are reared exten- 
sively for meat and dairy products, but the cattle 
ranches of the western part are concerned more 
largely with growing neat cattle, many of which 
are fatted on the ranges and shipped direct to 
market, while considerable quantities are trans- 
ported to the eastern part of the State to be 
fed. Especially large interests are vested in 
swine, owing to the favorable climate and the 
large production of corn. Other live stock in- 
cludes horses, sheep, and mules. Much of the 
farming is diversified and large quantities of 
small fruit are grown. The southeastern part 
of the State is especially noted for its choice 
varietics of apples, grapes, and plums. 

MANUFACTURING. Slaughtering and meat 
packing are centered at South Omaha, which 
ranks next to Kansas City and Chicago as a 
leading slaughtering center of the United States. 
The annual output of slaughtering houses is 
valued at $75,570,000. Next in importance are 
the products of flouring and grist mills, which 
are distributed quite largely in various parts of 
the State. Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 
are made in considerable quantities. Large in- 
terests are vested in the manufacture of starch, 
the production of beet sugar, and the canning 
of fruits and vegetables. Other manufactures 
include brick and tile, malt liquors, farming im- 
plements, stationery, clothing, and harness and 
saddlery. 

» TRANSPORTATION AND CoMMERCcE. None of the 
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rivers within the State are navigable, but navi- 
gation facilities are provided by the Missouri, 
though it is not used extensively for that pur- 
pose. Numerous trunk railways traverse the 
State from east to west, including the Union 
Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 
the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Burling- 
ton and Missouri River railroads. These and 
other lines have many branches. The lines ag- 
gregate a total of 6,125 miles. Electric railways 
are maintained in many of the cities, whence 
branches are operated to urban and interurban 
points. The chief exports include horses, swine, 
sheep, cattle, flour, and dressed meat. Clothing, 
merchandise, hardware, and farming implements 
are imported. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution now in force 
was adopted in 1875. It vests the executive au- 
thority in the governor, lieutenant governor, sec- 
retary of State, auditor, treasurer, attorney-gen- 
eral, superintendent of public instruction, and 
commissioner of public lands and buildings, all 
of whom hold office for two years. The Legis- 
lature consists of 33 senators and 100 representa- 
tives, each elected for two years by popular vote. 
Meetings of the Legislature are held in the 
odd-numbered years, beginning the first Tues- 
day in January. The judicial power is vested 
in a supreme court, district courts, and county 
courts. Three judges comprise the supreme 
court, elected by popular vote for six years. 
Local government is by county and township, 
the principal officers being elected by popular 
vote for two years. 

EpucaTion. Nebraska bears the distinction of 
having the lowest per cent. of illiteracy of any 
State in the Union, only 2.3 per cent. in 1900. 
The average length of the school term per year 
is 141 days, or seven months, and the total ex- 
penditures for the schools aggregate $5,775,000, 
an average of $30.75 per pupil on the daily 
average attendance. The schools are supported 
by local taxation, limited in each district to 25 
mills, and by the State appropriation. The lat- 
ter is derived from the interest on school lands 
leased and sold, and interest on school funds 
invested in bonds and warrants. Ultimately the 
permanent school fund will reach the sum of 
$25,000,000. The State has a very commendable 
free text-book system, under which it is made 
mandatory upon all districts to furnish text- 
books, without charge, to all children of school 
age attending school in the district. It is pro- 
vided by law that each district expend not less 
than ten cents per pupil for school library books, 
hence the pupils have access to helpful reading 
matter, which is selected and cared for with the 
aid of a library commission and a reading circle 
board. The present administration in the office 
of public instruction has given encouragement 
to improvement in school architecture and 
schoolroom decorations, and means have been 
provided through its influence to further agri- 
cultural education and industrial training. 
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State normal schools are maintained at Peru, 
Kearney, Chadron, and Wayne and normal train- 
ing is provided at junior normal schools at Alli- 
ance, Alma, Broken Bow, Geneva, McCook, 
North Platte, O'Neill, and Valentine. The 
junior normal schools are organized and man- 
aged under the jurisdiction of the State super- 
intendent. Normal training is likewise provided 
in a large number of the strongest high schools 
of the State, through which has been experi- 
enced an educational uplift of much value. At 
the head of the whole State system stands the 
University of Nebraska (q. v.), which is located 
at Lincoln. In addition to the institutions of 
learning supported by public funds, there are 
over fifty colleges, academies, and normal and 
business schools. These include Bellevue Col- 
lege (Presbyterian), Bellevue; Cotner Univer- 
sity (Christian), Bethany; Creighton University 
(Catholic), Omaha; Doane College (Congrega- 
tional), Crete; Fremont College (private), Fre- 
mont; Grand -Island College (Baptist), Grand 
Island; Hastings College (Presbyterian), Hast- 
ings; Nebraska Normal Coll:se (private), 
Wayne; Nebraska Wesleyan University ( Meth- 
odist Episcopal), University Place; Union Col- 
lege (Adventist), College View; and York Col- 
lege (United Brethren), York. 

Many charitable, penal, and benevolent insti- 
tutions are maintained by the State. The asy- 
lums for the insane are at Lincoln and Norfolk, 
and the asylum for incurable insane is at Hast- 
ings. A soldiers’ and sailors’ home is main- 
tained at Grand Island and another is at Mil- 
ford, while the home for the friendless is at 
Lincoln. Kearney is the seat of the State In- 
dustrial School, and at Geneva is the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School, while another industrial school 
is located at Milford. Lincoln is the seat of 
the State penitentiary; Beatrice, the seat of the 
institution for feeble-minded; and Omaha, the 
seat of the institution for deaf and dumb. Ne- 
braska City has the State institution for the 
blind. 

INHABITANTS. The larger part of the inhabi- 
tants are in the eastern half of the State and 
177,347 are of foreign birth, the majority of 
these being Germans. The population is 14 to 
the square mile. Lincoln, in the eastern part of 
the State, is the capital. Other important cities 
include Omaha, South Omaha, Beatrice, Grand 
Island, Fremont, Kearney, Hastings, Nebraska 
City, and Plattsmouth. In 1900 the State had 
1,066,300 inhabitants. 
population of 9,774, of which 3,322 were Indians 
and 6,279 were Negroes. Population, 1907, 
1,068,849; in 1910, 1,192,214. 

History. The region included in Nebraska 
was visited by the Spaniards under Coronado in 
1541. Marquette made a plat of the Missouri and 
Platte rivers in 1673. It was secured by the 
United States in 1803 as a portion of the Loui- 
siana Purchase. Lewis and Clark explored the 
eastern part in 1804 and 1805. It formed a 
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part of the Northwest Territory for many years 
and, when the gold excitement of 1849 induced 
emigrants to go overland to California, settle- 
ments began to form. Nebraska Territory was 
formed in 1854, when it included the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, Montana, and part of Colorado. 
Stephen A. Douglas introduced the bill that or- 
ganized the Territory. The provision in this 
bill for allowing the settlers to exercise their 
own choice in regard to the existence of slavery 
not only set aside the famous Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820, but also aroused opposition in 
the northern states. The Territory was reduced 
to its present limits in 1863 and in 1867 the 
State was admitted. It has since made rapid 
industrial and educational development. 

NEBRASKA, University of, a coeducational 
State institution at Lincoln, Neb., established in 
1869. It embraces an. industrial college, the 
graduate school, the college of literature, sci- 
ence and arts, a school of fine arts, the college 
of medicine, a school of music, and the college 
of law. This institution ranks with the best 
State universities in the Union. With it are 
affiliated the State museum, the superintendency 
of farmers’ institutes, the botanical and geologi- 
cal surveys, and the United States Agricultural 
Experiment Station. It has a faculty of 300 
professors and instructors and an average at- 
tendance of 4,800 students. The library contains 
125,500 volumes. 

NEBRASKA CITY, a city in Nebraska, 
county seat of Otoe County, 54 miles south of 
Omaha, near the Missouri River. It is on the 
Missouri Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railroads, and is surrounded by a 
fertile farming and dairying country. Near the 
city a fine steel railway bridge crosses the Mis- 
souri River. The manufactures include farm- 
ing machinery, vehicles, vitrified brick, tobacco 
products, spirituous liquors, packed pork, and 
canned goods. It is an important grain and 
lumber market and has a large jobbing trade. 
The noteworthy buildings include the public li- 
brary, the high school, the Federal building, and 
the State institution for the blind. Formerly the 
site was occupied by Fort Kearney. It was 
platted in 1855 and incorporated in 1871. Popu- 
lation, 1900, 7,380; in 1910, 5,488. 

NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, one of the State institutions for 
teachers in Nebraska, at Kearney. It was es- 
tablished by an act of the Legislature in 1903. 
An appropriation of $50,900 was set aside for 
the construction of a building and succeeding 
sessions have provided funds for maintenance. 
The first regular term opened in 1905. Three 
courses of study are offered. The teachers’ 
training course, which admits teachers who hold 
first grade certificates, or have completed two 
years’ of a regular high school course. This 
work consists of a review of the branches usu- 
ally taught in the common schools of the State, 
together with the theory of education, the ele- 
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ments of psychology, and the observation of 
expert teaching in the model schools. The sec- 
ond course embraces five years, the last two of 
which are largely professional, including. careful 
observation of expert teaching, conferences, 
methods, etc. In the senior year the students 
do practice teaching under the direction of critic 
teachers. The third department is that of com- 
merce, aiming to fit teachers for giving instruc- 
tion in commercial branches in high schools and 
colleges. This work covers three years of strict- 
ly commercial subjects.and two years of pro- 
fessional study and practice teaching in the 
model school. Upon the completion of the 
teachers’ training course students are granted 
elementary State certificates. They receive di- 
plomas and life certificates on completing the 
higher course and the department of commerce. 

The buildings are modern in every particu- 
lar, being well constructed and supplied with 
modern equipments. ‘About thirty teachers and 
professors constitute the faculty. The attend- 
ance consists of about 1,550 students. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR (néb-ti-kad-néz’zér), 
noted King of Babylon, who reigned from 604 
to 561 B. c. He was the son of Nabopolassar, 
whom he succeeded as ruling sovereign, after 
that celebrated military hero had governed 21 
years. Nabopolassar secured possession of the 
throne of Babylon by defeating the Assyrian 
monarch. During his reign of 21 years he es- 
‘ablished the basis of the greatest glory of Baby- 
lon. When Nebuchadnezzar attained the crown 
he entered upon a policy to recover provinces 
that had been lost to his kingdom. In the year 
604 B. c. he defeated the Egyptian king, Pha- 
raoh-Nécho, near the Euphrates. Subsequently 
he conquered Palestine and Syria and not only 
carried with him the wealth of Jerusalem, but 
took the Jewish people into captivity to require 
them to aid in rebuilding the cities of his own 
empire. In 585 he conquered Tyre and soon 
after led his army into Egypt. His latter years 
were spent in building vast canals, aqueducts, 
temples, fortifications, and palaces. The bricks 
used in constructing improvements bear his im- 
print, and from the large number found by mak- 
ing excavations it is certain that to him may be 
ascribed some of the most gigantic achievements 
of ancient rulers. 

NEBULA (néb’i-la), the name applied in 
astronomy to a slight cloudy patch of light, 
which retains its form except under examination 
through powerful telescopes, when portions of 
it appear as clusters of more or less distinct 
stars. About 11,000 nebulae are now recognized 
by astronomers. A few of the nebulae are vis- 
ible to the naked eye, and by the use of the 
most powerful telescopes a number are resolv- 
able. It is thought that telescopes still more 
powerful than are in use at present would make 
it possible to resolve those that now are ap- 
parently irresolvable. Nebulae are generally 
supposed to be gaseous bodies of unorganized 
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stellar substances and the light is probably 
caused by the pressure of gases, though it has 
been impossible to determine the character of 
the gases. Five classes of nebulae are recog- 
nized: stellar nebulae, so called from having a 
condensation of light in their center; planetary 
nebulae, resembling somewhat the larger planets 
in appearance; nebulae stars, consisting of one 
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or more stars surrounded by a circle of light; 
irresolvable nebulae, those in which no stars 
are observable even with the most powerful 
telescopes; and resolvable nebulae, which appear 
as a cluster of separate stars when examined 
by powerful instruments. 

NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS (néb’é-lér hī- 
poth’é-sis), a theory first suggested by William 
Herschel (q. v.), according to which the solar 
system existed originally in the form of a 
nebula and all bodies composing the solar sys- 
tem were originally in a nebular state. This 
theory was afterward approved and developed 
by La Place. Astronomers who support this 
theory hold that originally nebulous matter was 
scattered quite uniformly through all space, but 
later it began to gravitate toward certain cen- 
ters. Rotation was established by particles mov- 
ing toward these centers under the influence 
of gravity, which likewise produced the spheri- 
cal form common to heavenly bodies. As heat 
was lost by radiation, the masses contracted in 
size, but increased in velocity. Rings were 
thrown off by reason of excessive velocity. In 
this way a whole system of planets was origi- 
nated by the central body, or sun, and they in 
turn produced satellites by throwing off zones 
That the sun produced 
our earth and other planets was believed by La 
Place. On the same hypothesis he reasoned 
that the rings of Saturn were thrown off by 
that planet, and that they will in the course of 
time form spherical satellites. 

When it became possible by means of pow- 
erful telescopes to resolve many nebulae into 
stars, it was thought by some writers that the 
nebular hypothesis was destroyed, but, since 
some are absolutely irresolvable and are yet 
known to consist of gases, the nebular hypoth- 
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esis is based more firmly than ever, though 
minor points of detail in the original theory 
have been revised. Although the theory as a 
whole is interesting and plausible, it cannot be 
reckoned with such astronomical theories as 
gravitation, since the foundation of the latter is 
as strong as that of any of the truths known 
in science. 

NECHO (né’kd), or Neku, King of Egypt, 
son and successor of Psammetichus I., ruled 
from 610 until 594 B. c. He is mentioned in 
II Kings xxiii., 29, and Jeremiah xlvi., 2, and 
in the writings of Herodotus, the Greek his- 
torian. In 585 B. c. he attempted to join the 
Nile with the Red Sea by a canal, using the 
route that was adopted for the purpose at the 
time of the construction of the Suez Canal. 
He encouraged Greek colonization, extended his 
dominion into Asia as far as the Euphrates, 
defeated the Hebrews under Josiah at Megiddo, 
and was himself defeated by Nebuchadnezzar. 

NECKAR (nék’ar), a river of Germany. It 
rises in the Black Forest, near the source of 
the Danube and, after a tortuous course of 250 
miles, joins the Rhine at Mannheim. The 
Neckar valley is highly fertile and contains the 
cities of Heilbronn, Tübingen, Heidelberg, 
Mannheim, and Cannstatt. It has been im- 
proved for navigation. Steamers ply as far as 
Cannstatt. 

NECKER (nék’ér), Jacques, statesman and 
financier of France, born in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Sept. 30, 1732; died April 9, 1804. In 1750 
he became a clerk of a banking establishment 
in Paris, and, after acquiring a fortune because 
of the Seven Years’ War, he established the 
famous banking firm of Thelusson & Necker in 
Paris and London. Later he was made the 
representative from Geneva to the French court, 
and in 1775 attained a favorable reputation by 
publishing several able treatises on political 
economy in opposition to the free trade theories 
advanced by Turgot. In 1776 he negotiated a 
large loan of money to the French government, 
was made an assistant of finance in the same 
year, and in 1777 became general director of 
finance. His administration of the office was 
able and efficient. He funded the debt of 
France, readjusted taxes, established guaran- 
teed annuities under the state, and provided a 
system of pawnshops under governmental super- 
vision. By suppressing public abuses of state 
credit, he created a number of enemies at 
court and, when his “Compte Rendu,” a finan- 
cial statement, appeared in 1781, he was dis- 
missed and retired to Switzerland. In 1788 
he was recalled to the office, the recall being 
due chiefly to the incompetency of Calonne 
in managing the financ‘al affairs of the na- 
tion. Soon after Necker advised that the 
states-general be summoned. His opposition to 
Mirabeau and Lafayette caused h'm to be dis- 
missed and banished on Tuly 11. 1789, but when 
the Bastille was stormed, on July 14, the king 
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found himself obliged to recall Necker. He 
was hailed with much rejoicing on -his return 
to Paris and at once proceeded with marked 
vigor to restore order and financial stability. 
However, it was impossible for him to contend 
successfully in debate with Mirabeau and other 
leaders of the National Assembly, and, when 
that body rejected his proposition for a general 
loan, he resigned his office in September, 1790, 
and retired to his estate near Geneva. Madame 
de Staël, who was noted for display and bril- 
liancy in French society, was the daughter of 
Necker. 

NECROMANCY (nék’ré-min-s¥), the art 
of foretelling events or revealing hidden knowl- 
edge by consulting the spirits of the dead. It 
dates from remote antiquity, when it was preva- 
lent among the credulous and superstitious. The 
Old Testament condemns it and severely criti- 
cizes those who practice this art. In Greece it 
was encouraged by the priests, who practiced 
it in a system of divination, and it was later 
taken up among the Romans. During the 
Middle Ages it was believed that the arts of 
necromancy were entirely natural and possible, 
but later it became associated with sorcery and 
witchcraft. See Magic. 

NECROPOLIS (né-krip’é-lis), the name. 
applied to the cemeteries maintained near an- 
cient cities, particularly to a locality at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, in which the bodies of the dead 
were received and embalmed. Later the term 
was applied to any burial grounds of antiquity, 
such as those extending along the Nile and in 
the vicinity of the Pyramids. Modern ceme- 
teries located in or near towns and cities are 
sometimes known by the same name. 

NECTAR (nék’tér), in Greek and Roman 
mythology, the drink of the gods, which, to- 
gether with ambrosia, constituted their favorite 
food. It was thought that eagles and doves 
brought nectar and ambrosia, the drink and 
solid food of the gods, to the principal deities, 
and by means of it they were able to enjoy 
eternal existence and to maintain their personal 
vigor, beauty, and activity. Nectar is described 
by Homer as a beverage of crimson color, to 
which he ascribes the power of conferring per- 
petual youth to all who partake of it, while other 
writers ascribe to it a taste so delightful that 
it surpasses all conception. 

NEEDLE, an instrument of steel for carry- 
ing a thread through fabric, leather, or other 
material. Needles are made in a variety of 
forms, such as are used for hand sewing, ma- 
chine sewing, embroidery, netting, knitting, and 
other similar purposes. They are among the 
first implements invented by man. Those com- 
ing down to us as remains from antiquity are 
mostly of ivory, bone, and wood. Later they 
were made of bronze and other metals. At 
present fine steel is employed exclusively in 
making them for all kinds of sewfhg, but there 
are numerous sizes and shapes, and they are 
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applied to many different uses. The needle 
trade is one of vast importance, since there is 
a sale for this product in all the countries of 
the world, though the largest manufactures are 
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still in Europe. In the United States there are 
at present about fifty well-established manu- 
factories of pins and needles, and the annual 
output aggregates a value of $2,125,000. 

The first modern manufacture of steel needles 
began at Nuremberg, Germany, in 1370, when a 
large quantity of square-eyed instruments were 
made and put on the European market. Later 
manufactures were established in various coun- 
tries, the most important of Great Britain being 
at Redditch, which is still the leading center of 
needle manufacture of that country. However, 
three-fourths of the world’s supply is obtained 
from Altona and four other towns of Germany. 
With the invention of sewing machines there 
came a marked decrease in the consumption of 
needles for hand sewing, though needles for 
hand work are still used extensively in many 
countries and for various purposes where sew- 
ing machines are abundant. The name is ap- 
plied to modifications of ordinary needles used 
in bookbinding, darning, sailmaking, loom weav- 
ing, and various instruments employed in sur- 
gery. It is the name of the pointed piece of 
steel balanced on a pivot in a magnetic compass 
and of various other objects. 

As many styles and classes of needles are em- 
ployed, the processes for making them are very 
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numerous. The first step involves cutting steel 
wire into lengths for two needles, and these are 
sharpened-on both ends by placing about fifty 
at a time on a grindstone. When this has been 
done, the lengths are cut so as to form two 
needles. The heads are flattened by a hammer 
ard the eyes are pierced with a -punch as 
shown in figure A, after which the eyes are 
carefully trimmed and grooved, and the head 
is properly rounded. In the next step the 
reedles are straightened by rolling in a me- 
chanical appliance as shown in figure B, after 
which they are hardened, tempered, and pol- 
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ished. The polishing is effected by forming a 
bundle of needles and placing them in the scour-- 
ing machine, this device being adjusted so that 
by moving them under pressure backward and 
forward they assume a white and silvery ap- 
pearance, after which they are polished. Sev- 
eral stages are necessary in the polishing proc- 
ess, the first being effected with sand and emery 
and the next with a coarse canvas. The finish- 
ing polish is put on by means of a paste of 
putty powder. This process is merely one of 
many. In modern manufacture several hundred 
men are engaged in the different processes that 
a single needle undergoes. Ordinary needles 
for sewing are classed according to the rela- 
tive fineness of their points as sharps, betweens, 
and blunts. The process of manufacture is so 
complicated that the labor involved possesses 
greater value than the material used, it being 
possible to make about 75,000 ordinary needles 
from five and a half pounds of wire. 

NEEDLE GUN. See Rifle. 

NEENAH (né’na), a city of Wisconsin, in 
Winnebago County, on the Fox River, fourteen 
miles north of Oshkosh. It is on the Wisconsin 
Central, the Chicago and Northwestern, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul railroads 
and is surrounded by a fertile agricultural coun- 
try. The chief buildings include the opera 
house, the public library, and the high school. 
Being on Lake Winnebago, it is popular as a 
summer resort. The manufactures include 
flour, stoves, paper, machinery, and farming im- 
plements. It was settled in 1846 and incorpo- 
rated in 1850. Population, 1910, 5,734. 

NEGAUNEE (né-ga’né), a city of Michi- 
gan, in Marquette County, about ten miles west 
of Marquette. It is on the Chicago and North- 
western and the Duiuth, South Shore and At- 
lantic railroads. The site is on Iron Mountain, 
having an elevation of 1,250 feet above the sur- 
face of Lake Superior. The surrounding coun- 
try is lumbering and iron mining. It has a pros- 
perous trade in cereals, fruits, and merchandise. 
Negaunee was settled in 1870 and was incorpo- 
rated three years later. Population, 1910, 8,460, 

NEGLIGENCE (nég’li-jens), in law, the 
omission to do something which ought to be 
done, or the act of doing something which 
should not be done. Negligence as thus defined 
may be said to consist of neglect in observing 
ordinary care and skill toward a person, where- 
by the person or property of the latter may suf- 
fer injury without contributary negligence on his 
part. The degrees of negligence are ordinary, 
slight, and gross. Ordinary negligence arises 
from the absence of ordinary care or diligence, 
while slight negligence is due to general care- 
lessness, and gross negligence is the result of 
great carelessness. In general, negligence may 
be classed between the acts or omissions which 
constitute breaches of contract and those which 
constitute willful wrongs. In actions at law it 
is incumbent upon the plaintiff to present the 
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burden of proof to a jury. Most actions for 
negligence arise between employees and employ- 
ers on account of defective machinery or appli- 
ances. Railway companies are sometimes 
charged with negligence with the operations of 
their roads and towns, cities, and counties for 
neglect in caring for bridges and streets. The 
negligence of a servant in most cases is charge- 
able to the master. 

NEGRITOS (né-gri’téz), or Negrillos, a 
name of Spanish origin, commonly applied to a 
Negrolike class of people inhabiting many of the 
islands southeast of Asia, found especially in 
the interior of the Philippine Islands. Several 
closely related types are included with these 
races, of which the Aétas, Ites Aigtas, Inaptas, 
and Igorrotes are the most numerous. These 
peoples are described as of exceedingly dark 
complexion, but not so black as that of the Ne- 
groes, with soft frizzled hair, a small nose, the 
lower part of the face projecting, and a small 
stature. The average height is about four feet 
eight inches. Large numbers of Negritos are 
still found in the interior of Luzón, Mindanao, 
Panay, Mindoro, and other islands. They sup- 
port themselves chiefly by hunting and fruit cul- 
ture. The language includes a number of dif- 
ferent dialects. 

NEGROES (né’gréz), the name now gener- 
ally applied to the distinctly dark-colored species 
of mankind as opposed to the fair, yellow, 
brown, and red races. Originally the 
home of the Negro race was probably all 
of Africa south of the Sahara, India 
south of the Indo-Gangetic plains, Malay- 
sia, and the greater part of Australasia. 
The regions occupied by these 
people were probably broken up 
at least to some extent by the 
sea in the Middle Tertiary times, 
and they were influenced exten- 
sively by the con- 
stant spread and 
mixture of the 
Mongolians and 
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Caucasians. It is quite certain that the subsi- 
dence of lands in the Middle Tertiary period 
caused a great division of the race by the sink- 
ing of a large area called Lemuria by writers, 
which is now flooded by the Indian Ocean. At 
present the pure Negroes are found mostly in a 
region extending across Africa from the At- 
lantic to the Indian Ocean, and between the 
southern portion of the Sahara Desert and the 
regions occupied by the Bushmen, Hottentots, 
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and other allied classes that are not properly in- 
cluded with the Negroes. 

Among the principal characteristics, besides 
the color, in which the Negroes differ from the 
Caucasians, are that the brain weighs about 35 
ounces instead of 45 ounces and their facial 
angle is 70° instead of 82°. In all classes the 
arm is abnormally long, sometimes reaching to 
the kneepan, and the cranial sutures close much 
earlier than in other races. The color of the 
skin is black, the nose is flat with dilated nos- 
trils, the lips are thick and protruding, and the 
cranium is exceedingly thick. As a rule, the 
lower limbs are weak, the foot is flat with a low 
instep, the hair is woolly and black, the skin is 
soft and almost hairless, and the frame is of 
medium height. 

The mental differences between the Negro 
and Caucasian races are fully as marked as the 
physical distinctions, though many notable ex- 
ceptions have been found. As a whole, the race 
is not as nervous as the whites. It has re- 
markable aptness for music and distinctive in- 
genuity in forming mechanical devices. The 
race possesses a peaceable disposition and is re- 
markably receptive and imitative. It is note- 
worthy that Negroes are able to flourish in hot 
climates possessing elements entirely fatal to 
higher races, but they are less able to withstand 
severe cold. In civilized arts the typical Ne- 
groes of Africa have been influenced to a great- 
er extent by the Mohammedans than by any oth- 
er people. They exhibit more marked traits of 
Mohammedan civilization and customs than of 
any other class. The entire Negro population 
of the world is estimated at 160,000,000, of 
which about 25,000,000 are mongrels. 

The Negroes in their native condition have 
various industries that they practice for pro- 
curing means of subsistence, though some of 
the classes are given to savagery, stupidity, and 
indolence. ‘Those somewhat developed in civ- 
ilized arts construct dwellings of stone and 
wood, work in metals, and manufacture fabrics, 
leather products, household utensils, and weap- 
ons for defense and the chase. In some 
regions agriculture is pursued success- 
fully, live stock is reared, and commer- 
cial enterprises are developed. In the 
manufacture of musical instruments they, 
display marked skill, largely because of 
their great fondness for music, and in 
their towns many mosques and other 
buildings of note are maintained. The 
whole race has been subjected extensively from 
an early date to impressment into slavery by 
other races more highly developed. 

The modern institution of Negro slavery dates 
from 1503, when the Portuguese began to carry 
large numbers to the West Indies, and in 1511 
the slave trafic was formally sanctioned by Fer- 
dinand of Aragon. Negroes were first brought 
as slaves to North America in 1620 and Queen 
Elizabeth legalized slavery and the slave trade 
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both in England and in the colonies. The Con- 
gress of the United States prohibited the slave 
traffic in 1794, when importation to that country 
ceased, but importation to the West Indies and 
Brazil continued until 1840. The Negroes im- 
ported to the ports of the English colonies and 
the United States were mostly of the typical 
class from the African interior, but those taken 
to South America and the West Indies con- 
sisted largely of Zulus, Kaffirs, and Hottentots. 
In many regions the higher classes of Negroes 
made it a business to pursue and capture large 
numbers of neighboring clans, which they did to 
sell the captives into slavery. The practice final- 
ly developed into such moral degradation that 
the traffic was broken up entirely by the more 
civilized European peoples. 

Many Negroes in North America have made 
remarkable advancement in the arts, sciences, 
and industries since their liberation from slav- 
ery. They have not only taken their place as 
citizens in many countries, but have gone into the 
schools, churches, industries, and positions of 
honor, and everywhere exhibit remarkable en- 
durance and moral and mental aptitude. Howev- 
er, they are employed principally as farmers, ser- 
vants, laborers, and farm laborers, as is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which is a record 
of the employment of Negroes in the State of 
Georgia. The Negro population of the United 
States in 1790 was 757,000; in 1860, 4,442,000; 
in 1890, 7,488,788; in 1900, 8,840,789; and in 
1910, 9,828,294. Of the entire population of the 
United States, 10.7 per cent. are Negroes. The 
excess of females is 54,347. 

NEGROS (na’grés), one of the Philippine 
Islands, situated south of Panay, separated from 
Cebu by the Strait of Tandén, a channel from six 
to twenty miles wide. It is separated from 
Panay by the Strait of Guimaras. The area is 
4,839 square miles, including a number of 
islands in the Sulu Sea, which separate Negros 
from Mindanao. A range of mountains ex- 
tends nearly the entire length from north’ to 
south, but the coast regions are quite fertile. 
The productions consist of lumber, sugar, to- 
bacco, sisal, and tropical fruits. Horses, cattle, 
swine, and cariboos are reared in abundance. 
Most of the natives speak the Visaya language. 
Among the towns are Bacolod, the capital, Bajo, 
Dumaguete, and Bacong. Population, 1917, 
461,677. 

NEHEMIAH (né-hé-mi’a), a distinguished 
Israelite, the son of Hakaliah. He is mentioned 
in the Bible as cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, King of Persia. In 444 B. c. he was 
sent as governor to Judah, where he rebuilt the 
city of Jerusalem, restored the walls and gates, 
and made it possible for the Levites to return 
from their banishment. It was difficult to re- 
store prosperity, partly because the scattering 
of the Jewish people had caused them to fall 
into poverty, but chiefly for the reason that lo- 
cal dissensions were common. However, after 
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heroic perseverance he restored the observance 
of the Sabbath and rebuilt and cleansed the 
temple. He prohibited intermarrying with the 
Gentiles and inaugurated civic reforms. The 
works of Nehemiah are recorded in the book 
that bears his name, which is partly ascribed to 
him and partly to others who compiled facts re- 
lating to the closing years of Nehemiah’s life. 
The book was originally a part of Ezra, but 
later it was given its present independent posi- 
tion. 

NEILL (nél), Edward Duffield, educator 
and author, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 9, 
1823; died Sept. 23, 1893. He graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1842 and, after studying theol- 
ogy at Andover, entered the ministry. Subse- 
quently he settled in the State of Minnesota, 
where he was superintendent of schools from 
1858 until 1861 and chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity from 1873 to 1883, and in the latter year 
became president of Macalester College, Minne- 
apolis. His work as superintendent of public 
instruction was highly efficient. He gave to 
literature many excellent productions, among 
them “A Concise History of Minnesota,” “Eng- 
lish Colonization of America in the 17th Cen- 
tury,” “Threads of Maryland Colonial History,” 
and “Annals of Minnesota Historical- Society.” 

NELSON, a river of Canada, rising in Lake 
Winnipeg, forming the lower course of the Sas- 
katchewan. From Lake Winnipeg it first flows 
northward through a series of lakes, but later 
the course is toward the northeast into Hudson 
Bay. The total length is 412 miles. ‘Navigation 
extends a distance of 125 miles, but by effecting 
projected tmprovements at its numerous rapids, 
which now retard navigation, its importance as 
a commercial avenue may be greatly facilitated. 
It discharges a large quantity of water and has 
a swift current. 

NELSON, a town of Canada, in British Co- 
lumbia, on the Kootenay River, twenty miles 
west of Kootenay Lake. It is on the Canadian 
Pacific and other railways and is surrounded by 
a productive mining region. The chief buildings 
include the high school, the townhall, and the 
public library. It has electric lights, waterworks, 
and other public utilities. It is the seat of a 
large smelting plant, sawmills, and machine 
shops. The place has a large trade in mer- 
chandise and mining supplies. Population, 1901, 
5,273; in 1911, 4,476. 

NELSON, a town of England, in Lancashire, 
three miles northeast of Burnley. It has steam 
and electric railway facilities and manufactures 
of machinery, pottery, and silk and cotton 
goods. The chief buildings include a technical 
school, the townhall, and several churches. The 
municipality owns the waterworks, the gas and 
electric lighting plants, the cemetery, and a free 
library. It was incorporated in 1890. Popula- 
tion, 1917, 34,866. 

NELSON, a town of New Zealand, capital 
of the province of Nelson, at the north end of 
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South Island. It has a deep harbor, railway 
facilities, and considerable trade. Steamers 
drawing 18 feet of water can safely reach the 
railway wharf. The manufactures include leath- 
er, pottery, and clothing. In the center of the 
town is a large Episcopal cathedral. Electric 
lighting, waterworks, and sewerage are among 
the public improvements. Nelson was founded 
in 1841. Population, 1911, 8,234. 

NELSON, Horatio, Viscount, noted ad- 
miral, born at Burnham-Thorpe, England, Sept. 
29, 1758; died we 21, 1805. He was the son of 
Edmund Nel- 
son, entered 
the royal navy 
atthe age of 
twelve years as 
midshipman, 
and in 1773 ac- 
companied the 
Arctic explor- 
! ing expedition 

under Commo- 
SA W, dore Phipps. 
His industry 
and aptitude 
caused him to 
be promoted 
lieutenant in 1777, two years later he became 
post captain, and shortly after secured command 
of a frigate in the Leeward Islands. In 1793 he 
became commander of the Agamemnon, a vessel 
with 64 guns, and at once sailed for Corsica, 
where he aided in the sieges of Bastia and Calvi. 
On Feb. 14, 1797, he displayed marked efficiency 
at the Battle of Cape Saint Vincent, which was 
followed by a promotion to the rank of rear 
admiral, and the following year he obtained a 
famous victory over the French in the Battle of 
the Nile. This success caused him to be granted 
the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile and an an- 
nual pension of $10,000. Shortly after he suc- 
ceeded in expelling the French from Naples, 
for which he was awarded an estate valued at 
$15,000 a year by the King of Naples and soon 
after was made Duke of Bronte. His next suc- 
cess was achieved in 1801, when he struggled 
with much bravery against the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen, and by his masterful ability suc- 
ceeded in shattering the naval forces of Den- 
mark, which had long threatened the rise of 
English naval power. 

When war broke out anew against France 
and Spain, Nelson was given command of the 
naval forces in the Mediterranean, where he 
successfully blockaded Toulon for several years. 
On March 30, 1805, the French fleet effected its 
escape from the blockade and soon after joined 
the Spanish squadron that had been located at 
Cadiz. The two now sailed across the Atlantic 
to the West Indies, where Nelson pursued them, 
and to evade battle they hastened back to Eu- 
rope, taking a position at the Spanish batteries 
at Cadiz. The Spanish fleet was commanded 
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by Gravina and the French by Villeneuve. On 
Oct. 19 they ventured from their position at 
Cadiz and on the morning of Oct. 21 a decisive 
battle took place off Cape Trafalgar, in which 
the English fleet won a decisive victory. How- 
ever, Nelson was wounded by a musket ball and 
died amid the most celebrated victory of his life. 
Nelson is described as a sailor of great fore- 
sight, intuitive decision, and promptness in car- 
rying forward his designs. The remains were 
taken to England and buried in Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral, where a beautiful monument has 
been erected to his memory. 

NELSON, William, soldier, born in Mays- 
ville, Ky., in 1825; slain Sept. 29, 1862. In 1840 
he became a member of the United States navy 
and soon after attained to the rank of master. 
He had charge of the gunboats on the Ohio Riv- 
er in 1861, but was made brigadier general of 
volunteers, and assigned to a command in Bu- 
ell’s army. In 1862 he became major general of 
volunteers. His death occurred at a hotel in 
Louisville, where he was shot by Gen. Jefferson 
C. Davis as the result of a personal quarrel. 

NELSONVILLE, a city of Ohio, in Athens 
County, sixty miles southeast of Columbus, on 
the Hocking River and the Hocking Valley 
Railway. It is surrounded by a productive 
farming and coal-mining country. The manu- 
factures include car wheels, machinery, farm- 
ing implements, and clothing. It has a large 
trade in coal and merchandise. Population, 
1900, 5,421; in 1910, 6,082, 

NELUMBIUM (né-lim’bi-im), or Nelum- 
bo, a genus of plants common to the fresh 
waters of temperate zones. They include many 
species that are remarkable for their beautiful 
flowers. The genus includes the Egyptian lotus, 
a plant once common in the valley of the Nile, 
but it is not abundant there at present. How- 
ever, several closely allied species are found in 
India, China, the Malay Archipelago, and Aus- 
tralasia, where they grow vigorously in the fresh 
waters. The leaves of several of these plants 
contain medical properties serviceable for fever 
patients, while the seeds are eaten by the Hindus. 
The lotus, or water chinquapin, is considered 
sacred in many Asiatic countries, where it is 
used in religious rites, and the fibers derived 
from the stalk serve as a wick for lamps in 
Hindu temples. A variety of nelumbium found 
in the southern part of the United States pro- 
duces rhizomes, from which tuberous roots de- 
velop that resemble the sweet potato. These 
tubers are favorite food products, especially 
among the Indians. 

NEMEAN GAMES (némé-an), the third 
of the national athletic and musical festivals of 
Greece, celebrated in the valley of Nemea of 
Argolis, in the Peloponnesus. The locality was 
so named from the Nemean lion, which was 
slain here by Hercules. These games were cele- 
brated every two years, in midsummer, in the 
second and fourth year of each Olympiad. The 
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foundation of the games has been assigned to 
Hercules, but there is no history of them prior 
to 573 B. c. They were celebrated in eleven 
odes written by Pindar. 

NEMESIS (ném’é-sis), a Grecian divinity, 
represented by Hesiod as the daughter of 
Night. She is spoken of as the deity that ad- 
justs human affairs by awarding to each individ- 
ual the fate which his actions deserve. She is 
not mentioned by Homer, which is evidence that 
she was a conception of later times, when higher 
views of morality had obtained a foothold 
among the Greeks. In statuary she is repre- 
sented as a beautiful woman of thoughtful and 
benign aspect and regal bearing. Her majestic 
brow is crowned with a diadem, which is taken 
as a fitting emblem of the manner of guiding, 
weighing, and measuring all human events. The 
Romans worshiped her as a divinity who pos- 
sessed the power of averting the pernicious con- 
sequences of envy. In the ancient African city 
of Rhamnus a famous temple was constructed 
to Nemesis. It contained a celebrated statue of 
this goddess by Phidias, the remains of which 
were discovered quite recently. 

NEOCENE (né’é-sén), a term applied by the 
Geological Survey of the United States to the 
Miocene and Pliocene epochs in use among 
European geologists. It occupies the larger part 
of the Tertiary or Cenozoic period. Deposits 
of this epoch are found along the Atlantic coast, 
in the Llano Estacado of Texas, and in various 
sections of the Rocky Mountains. 

NEOSHO (né-d’shd), a river of Kansas, 
rising in Morris County and having a general 
course toward the southeast. It crosses into 
Oklahoma, joining the Arkansas River near 
Fort Gibson. It has a total length of 325 miles. 
On its banks are the cities of Oswego and Em- 
poria. The Cottonwood is its principal tribu- 
tary. 

NEPAL (ne-pal’), or Nipal, an independent 
kingdom of Asia, situated north of British India 
and south of Tibet. It occupies the southern 
range of the Himalayas for a distance of about 
500 miles. The area is 54,000 square miles. A 
large part of the southern section is fertile and 
has a gently rolling surface. The mineral prod- 
ucts include marble, jasper, copper, iron, sul- 
phur, and rock crystal. Fine forests of oak, 
pine, sal, mimosa, and spruce abound in the 
lower slopes of the mountains. 
corn, pulse, potatoes, cotton, tobacco, tea, sugar 
cane, and fruits are the principal products. The 
manufactures embrace cotton and woolen goods, 
bell metal, ironware, copper products, brass ves- 
sels, clothing, and utensils. Cattle, buffaloes, 
horses, sheep, and swine are reared in abundance. 
The export and import trade with British India 
and Tibet is extensive. Highways and trade routes 
are maintained in the principal valleys. Nepal 
was occupied in the 14th century by the Hindus, 
but they were expelled in 1667 by a class of 
Mongolians. Most of the inhabitants are Gurk- 
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has, who are a mixture of Aryans with the abo- 
rigines. The religion is Buddhism. Khatmandu 
is the capital and residence of the reigning sov- 
ereign. Population, 3,876,500. 

NEPHRITE (néf’rit), a mineral usually 
classed with jade, so named from being formerly 
worn as a remedy for kidney diseases. It has 
a greenish color, is hard and tenacious, and is 
used in making ornaments and utensils. 

NEPOMUK, Saint John of, the patron saint 
of Bohemia, born near Pomuk, about 1330; suf- 
fered martyrdom in March, 1383. He secured a 
liberal education at the University of Prague, 
was ordained a priest, and served in that capacity 
in the diocese of Prague. In 1380 he was rector 
of the Church of Saint Gall and in 1381 became 
doctor of canon law. Later he secured an ap- 
pointment as confessor to Sofia, wife of King 
Wenceslaus IV., and, being thought implicated 
with Archbishop John of Ganstein in his disputes 
with the king, he was cruelly tortured and 
drowned in the Moldau River. Pope Benedict 
XIII. canonized him in 1729. May 16 is the day 
on which his memory is commemorated with 
appropriate exercises. 

NEPOS (né’pés), Cornelius, author of an- 
cient Rome, born in Verona, flourished about the 
middle of the Ist century B. c. Though a pro- 
lifc writer, only a few of his works are extant. 
He is the author of an epitome of universal 
history, a collection of remarkable sayings and 
doings, and a number of biographies. His writ- 
ings are noted for the pureness of their lan- 
guage. Many editions have been put out 
by publishers, including one of Aemilius Probus 
in the 4th century. 

NEPTUNE (nép’tiin), the Roman god of the 
sea, who corresponded to the Greek divinity 
Poseidon. The Roman commanders invoked the 
favor of Neptune by sacrifices before venturing 
upon naval expeditions, his influence being held 
essential against both stormy seas and hostile 
armies, His temple at Rome was in the Campus 
Martius, and the festivals held in his honor were 
called Neptunalia. He is represented in art hold- 
ing a three-pronged spear, or trident, in his hand, 
and his symbols are the horse and the dolphin. 
Artists portrayed him either in a state of calm 
or in agitation, corresponding to the aspect of 
the sea over which he presided. 

NEPTUNE, a planet of our solar system, 
the most distant from the sun yet discovered, 
being 2,750,000,000 miles from that illuminary. 
It is invisible to the naked eye and appears in 
the telescope as a star of the eighth magnitude. 
Its distance from the earth is estimated at 2,630,- 
000,000 miles. The diameter is about 36,750 
miles, the inclination of its axis to the plane of 
the ecliptic is 1° 0’ 7”, and its year is 164.7 ter- 
restrial years. The velocity with which it moves 
is estimated at only 12,000 miles per hour. Its 
density is a little less than that of water. Esti- 
mates place the light and heat received by it 
from the sun at about one-thousandth that re- 
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ceived by the earth. Neptune has one satellite. 
This satellite has a mean distance of 235,000 
miles from the planet, and revolves around it in 
a period of 5 d. 21 hr. 2 min. 40 sec. Leverrier 
discovered Neptune on Sept. 20, 1846, but it 
had been suspected for many years that such a 
planet exists, from the fact that Uranus gives 
evidence by its perturbations of the existence of 
such a body. 

NERBUDDA (nér-biid’da), or Narbada, a 
large river of India, rises in the central plateau 
of that country, and after a course of 800 miles 
toward the west flows into the Gulf of Cambay. 
The Nerbudda valley is fertile, producing 
cereals, fruits, and vegetables in abundance. On 
its banks are the cities of Jabalpur, Burwani, 
and Barneh. It is navigable for ships of large 
size for a distance of fifty miles. The Hindus 
regard it sacred. 

NEREIDS (né@ré-idz), in mythology, the 
daughters of the sea god Nereus and his wife 
Doris. They were sea nymphs and lived in the 
depths of the sea, whence they came to attend 
Neptune. In form they were human and they 
were noted for their friendship for mariners, 
particularly for the Argonauts. They were rep- 
resented in statuary as beautiful maidens, riding 
on the waves of the sea or on the backs of dol- 
phins. 

NEREUS, in mythology, the son of Pontus 
and Gaea and the father of the Nereids. It is 
related that he was friendly and helpful to oth- 
ers, but Hercules was obliged to wrestle with 
him in order to learn the way to the Garden of 
the Hesperides. Artists represented him as 
seated upon the waves of the sea, usually as an 
old man wreathed in sedge. 

NERO (néréd), Lucius Domitius, Roman 
emperor, son of Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus 
and Aggrippina, daughter of Germanicus, born 
at Antium, Dec. 15, 37 
A. D.3 suicided June 9, 
68 a. Dd His mother 
afterward married Em- 
peror Claudius, who 
adopted him, and his 
name was changed to 
Nero Claudius Caesar 
Drusus Germanicus. 
Subsequently Nero 
married Octavia, 
daughter of Emperor 
Claudius. The emperor 
abandoned Nero’s 
mother, but the latter 
succeeded in removing 
him by poison, and in 
54 Nero was confirmed as emperor by the sen- 
ate and the provinces. Brittanicus, son of Clau- 
dius, was the rightful heir to the Roman throne, 
but Nero had him removed in the year 55 by 
poison, when the youth was fourteen years of 
age. This course he sought to justify by charg- 
ing that he might become a dangerous rival. 
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His mother at first exercised marked influence 
over his administration, but in 59 he caused her 
to be assassinated to please Poppaea Sabina, and, 
after divorcing and murdering his wife, he mar- 
ried Poppaea Sabina. While his private life was 
a disgrace from the first, public affairs were con- 
ducted with considerable vigor under the assist- 
ance of Seneca and Burrus, but in 64 a large 
part of Rome was destroyed by fire. This catas- 
trophe laid waste two-thirds of the great city. 
Many writers have attributed the cause of the 
loss to Nero himself, but that sovereign charged 
the destruction to Christians and caused many 
of them to be tortured and killed. 

Immediately after the burning of Rome Nero 
began to rebuild the city, devising for that pur- 
pose a vast system of public taxation. He caused 
the construction of a magnificent palace on 
Palatine Hill, which, from its beautiful orna- 
mentation in gold, became known as the Golden 
House. In 65 a conspiracy was formed against 
him, but it was discovered before being carried 
out and resulted in the execution of Seneca and 
the poet Lucan. Shortly after he murdered his 
wife, Poppaea, put Antonia, daughter of Clau- 
dius, to death for refusing to marry him, and 
subsequently married Statilia Messalina, after 
causing the death of her husband. Nero had 
many accomplishments as a philosopher, poet, 
musician, and charioteer. By his skill in chariot- 
eering he gained applause in Italy, Greece, and 
the Spanish countries. The Gaelic and Spanish 
regions undertook to dispossess him in 68, and 
in the same year Galba caused the Praetorian 
guards to declare in his favor and against Nero. 
The senate at once proclaimed Nero an enemy to 
his country, and, to escape arrest, he committed 
suicide by stabbing himself, being at that time 
31 years of age and having reigned 14 years. A 
revolt broke out soon after in Judaea, which 
was suppressed by Vespasian and ended in the 
conquest of Jerusalem. 

NERVA (nér’va), Marcus Cocceius, Em- 
peror of Rome, born in Umbria in 32 a. p.; 
died Jan. 25, 98. He was twice consul and was 
elected emperor in 96, succeeding Domitian, who 
was assassinated. His administration was popu- 
lar with the people, since he diminished the 
public expenses and increased the resources of 
the empire. A conspiracy was formed against 
him in the second year of his reign, but the 
leader was discovered and banished. He 
adopted Trajan, then at the head of the army 
of Germany, who succeeded him as emperor. 

NERVES, the cordlike structures composed 
of delicate filaments by which sensation or stim- 
ulative impulses are transmitted to and from the 
brain and other organs. In the animals belong- 
ing to the higher scale of life the nerves proceed 
from the brain and spinal cord, but in the lower 
animals they issue from the central ganglia. The 
simplest nerve system is found in the mollusca. 
In the radiata nerves are arranged in a circle 
around the mouth, from which they communi- 
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cate with the ganglia situated at the base of each 
ray. Insects possess nerve structure capable of 
producing sensory, reflex, and motor action, and 
as the scale of animal life rises there is a marked 
increase in the resemblance of nerves to those 
found in man, where their highest development 
and greatest sensitiveness are observed. 

The nerves common to the human system are 
hard, silvery threads, composed of gray matter 
within and white matter without. They ramify 
all parts of the body, and, though often noticed 
very near each other, they are perfectly distinct 
and each conveys its own impression. The 
nerves carrying impressions to the brain are 
called sensory nerves, while those conveying or- 
ders of the mind to the different organs are 
designated motory nerves. If the motory nerves 
leading to a particular portion of the body be 
cut, all motion is destroyed, though sensation 
remains; ard, if the sensory nerves be cut, feel- 
ing is lost, but motion remains. The nervous 
system is made up of nerve cells, nerve fibers, 
and nerve end organs. Nerve cells form the 
essential part of the brain and spinal cord, 
and from them as a center the nerve fibers 
run as fine threads to the cells of the body. The 
outer ends of the cells touching a company of 
cells, or nerve end organs, carry impressions to 
the central nerve cells. Although each cell in 
the body acts independently of the rest, yet the 
central nerve cells call all into active harmony. 
The three general classes of nerves are desig- 
nated as spinal, cranial, and sympathetic. 

The nerves that go to different organs run to- 
gether in a bundle, which divides into its sepa- 
rate threads upon reaching its destined place. 
Each nerve thread is composed of a central fiber 
surrounded by a protected layer of tissue, and 
they vary in size according to the organ in 
which they have their seat. The spinal nerves 
consist of 31 pairs, which issue from the spinal 
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cord through apertures provided for them in the 
backbone. Each of these nerves has two roots, 
called the posterior and the anterior. The pos- 
terior is the sensory influence and the anterior 
the motory one. Animals lose motion when the 
anterior root is cut and the power of feeling, 
when the posterior root is severed. 

The cranial nerves consist of twelve pairs, 
which spring from the medulla oblongata and 
the lower part of the brain. They are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The pair of ol- 
factory nerves (1) are the nerves of smell, the 
pair of optic nerves (2) are the nerves of vision, 
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and three pairs of motores oculi nerves (3, 4, 
and 6) serve to move the eyes. The pair of 
trifacial nerves (5), so named from its three 
branches, is the influence that controls the upper 
part of the face and the upper jaw and teeth, 
and branches into the lower jaw and mouth to 
form the nerve of taste, where it is known as the 
gustatory nerve. Expression is given to the 
face by the facial pair (7); the auditory pair (8) 
forms the nerves of hearing; the glossopharyn- 
geal pair (9) connects with the membrane of the 
pharynx; the pneumogasiric pair (10) presides 
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over the stomach, lungs, larynx, liver, and heart; 
the accessory pair (11) regulates the vocal 
movements of the larynx; and the hypoglossal 
pair (12) gives motion to the tongue. 

The nervous system is strengthened by health- 
ful exercise and restful sleep. Nervous diseases 
result from inflammation of nerve substance, 
from general bad health, from intemperance, 
and from changes due to accidental injury of 
nerve fibers, cells, or centers. A total of 176 
special nervous diseases has been classified. 
These include 21 functional, 28 brain, 40 spinal 
cord, and 87 peripheral diseases. The condition 
known as nervousness is largely temperamental. 
It causes a person to be unduly emotional and 
to lose self-possession. Nervousness is some- 
times due to disease, excesses, and overwork. 

NEST, a habitation or abode constructed by 
birds for incubating their eggs and rearing thcir 
young. Nests are of various construction and 
are greatly diversified in situation. Some birds, 
as the auks and stone curlews, do not construct 
nests, while some reptiles and mammals do, 
among them foxes, moles, weasels, rabbits, squir- 
rels, mice, and many others. This is true also of 
many insects and crustaceans. A class of swal- 
lows build the famous edible nests which are 
abundant principally in China and the islands 
southeast of Asia. These nests are formed of 
small leaves, grasses, and fibers, and are fastened 
to rocks by a substance that exudes from the sal- 
ivary glands under the tongue. This substance 
is gelatinous and is the portion eaten. These 
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nests are gathered by means of ladders, and the 
edible portions sell at from $1 to $35 per pound, 
depending upon the quality. It is estimated that 
fully 8,500,000 nests are gathered annually. The 
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1, Oriole’s nest; 2, Meadow Lark’s nest; 3, Goldfinch’s nest. 


product is used chiefly by the wealthy for thick- 
ening soups. See Birds’ Nests. 

NESTOR (nés’tér), a Greek hero mentioned 
in ancient legends. He was the son of Ne- 
leus and Chloris. His birthplace probably 
was in Messenian Pylos. It is recounted that he 
was a persuasive speaker and that he married 
Eurydice. He is noted as a valiant warrior 
against the Arcadians and Centaurs, and served 
as the counselor of the Grecian chiefs in the 
Trojan War. After the fall of Troy, he re- 
turned to Pylos, where he ruled over the people 
until his death. 

NESTORIANS (nés-td’ri-anz), a sect of 
Christians organized in Western Asia, so named 
from Nestorius, their founder. The first or- 
ganization was formed about the middle of the 
oth century, but the sect was repressed by the 
Romans. Persia gave protection to the organ- 
ization and its creed was established by King 
Pherozes as the national faith. The funda- 
mental doctrine was declared by a synod at Se- 
leucia, where a resident patriarch was located. 
By the 12th century it had grown to an impor- 
tant community of ninety bishops, with a con- 
siderable number of communicants in Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia. A division occurred in 
the 16th century, when many members began to 
call themselves Chaldaean Christians and allied 
themselves with the Roman Catholic Church. 
At present their principal seat of influence is in 
Kurdistan, but there are branches in India and 
other portions of Asia. The membership for- 
merly was made up of a distinctively studious 
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class of peoole, but during the ravages of Tam- 
erlane they suffered materially, and in 1843 


many of them fell as victims of persecutions by 
the Turks. 


A majority of the Nestorians are 
illiterate and poverty stricken, 
but they maintain several ex- 
cellent institutions of learning 
and have many clergymen of 
eminent ability. The Persian 
branch of the Nestorian 
Church, about 30,000 persons, 
in 1898, joined the Orthodox 
Church of Russia and is now 
protected by that church. 

NET, a fabric of threads 
woven in open meshes, knotted 
firmly at the intersections, em- 
ployed for ensnaring birds and 
fishes. A variety of nets are 
used for various other pur- 
poses, such as protecting the 
face and hands of bee keepers 
and for preventing birds and 
insects from destroying fruits. 
Gill nets and seines are the 
chief nets used in fishing. The 
former are set across waters 
frequented by fish which are 
caught in the meshes by run- 
ning their heads through, the 
gills preventing their withdrawing them. The 
seine has a line of leaden weights at the lower 
side to hold it near the bottom of the water, 
and at the upper part is a line of corks to hold 
it in a perpendicular position. Fishers draw the 
seine near the shore by means of ropes fastened 
to the ends, and drag it to land to remove the 
fish that may be caught. The ancients used a 
variety of nets to catch animals, such as ante- 
lopes and gazelles, using a decoy to lure them 
near the entrance, when the watchers sprang 
suddenly forward to prevent escape. See illus- 
tration on following page. 

NETHERLANDS (néth’ér-landz), or Hol- 
land, a constitutional kingdom of Europe, lying 
in the lowlands that border on the North Sea. 
It is bounded on the east by Germany, south by 
Belgium, and west and north by the North Sea. 
The area is 12,648 square miles, forming one of 
the smallest independent states of Europe. It 
has a coast line of 470 miles on the North Sea. 
The country is divided into eleven provinces as 
follows: 








PROVINCES. SQ. MI PROVINCES. SQ. MI. 
A trech tic isc cee eck xh 534 |South Holland.......] 1,166 
POCIGONG (ov eciccéadces 690 |Friesland............] 1,282 
Groningen........... 790 |Overyssel............| 1,291 
EET AA 850 |Gelderland..........] 1,965 
Drenthe..............| 1,030 |North Brabant ......] 1,980 
North Holland .....! 1,070 
DescripTIon. The Netherlands is made up 


largely of the lowest part of the great plain of 
Northwestern Europe, hence the name. The 
natural drainage is inadequate to allow cultiva- 
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tion in all parts of the country, but a vast sys- 
tem of canals and dikes has been built to render 
cultivation of the soil possible. In some parts 
the surface is from ten to twenty feet below sea 
level, but these parts are protected from over- 
flows by great embankments, while the water is 
pumped constantly from some distance below 
the surface by means of windmills. By this in- 
genious method it has been possible to trans- 
form marshes and lakes into the most fertile 
and productive regions of Europe, and the land 
surface has been enlarged by promoting ex- 
tensive enterprises for reclaiming large sur- 
faces formerly covered by the North Sea. The 
coast line of the Netherlands is exceedingly ir- 
regular, but the only inlet of considerable ex- 
tent is the Zuyder Zee. Many fertile, islands 
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are situated near the coast, all of which have 
been improved more or less by cultivation and 
the construction of embankments. The more 
elevated pcrtions average about 150 feet above 
sea level, though in the southeast there are ele- 
vations fully 680 feet high. This once uninter- 
esting and marshy region of Europe has been 
converted into a land of almost inexhaustible 
fertility, containing the richest alluvial deposits 
utilized in cultivation. 

In the northern part are few streams and the 
country is characterized more or less by bogs 
and marshes. Nearly all of the drainage is to- 
ward the east, but the streams of importance 
are classed without exception as international. 
The Rhine is important as a highway between 
Germany and the sea It enters the Netherlands 
from the west, but soon divides into numerous 
arms, forming a fertile and extensive delta. 
Chief of these arms are the Ysscl, the Waal, and 
the Lek, all of which carry a large river trade. 
The Meuse, or Maas, enters the country from 
Belgium, and discharges into the Waal. The 
Scheldt, which enters the country from Belgium, 
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has its delta mainly in the Netherlands. It is 
ascended by ocean vessels as far as Antwerp, 
but small boats reach the center of Belgium, and 
it is connected with other streams by a network 
of canals. Many small lakes are distributed 
throughout the country, though many have been 
drained and their beds have been converted into 
polder, as the redeemed land is called. Haar- 
lem Lake, one of the largest to be drained, fur- 
nished 72 square miles of tillable soil. Zuyder 
Zee, the largest inlet, has been drained in some 
parts, but the work of redeeming practically the 
entire area of this lake or sca is in progress. 

The climate is humid and changeable, but 
the range of temperature is small. In the spring 
the mean temperature is 49°, in July 64°, and in 
January about 35°. The heat of summer is not 
excessive and the cold of winter is not 
severe. Though rain falls on about two 
days in three throughout the year, the 
annual precipitation is not more than thir- 
ty inches. Damp and misty weather is 
frequent and sunshine prevails very rarely 
a week in duration. The climate is health- 
ful as a whole, but marsh fevers are com- 
mon to the boggy districts. 

FISHERIES. All of the streams and the 
coast waters are important for fishing. 
Many of the inhabitants are engaged in 
this industry, both in coast and deep-sea 
fishing. The herring is a prolific source 
of revenue and the annual catch is more 
important than that of any other fish. 
Sprats, or herrings, are taken in large 
numbers and oysters are obtained near 
the delta streams. Other catches include 
cod, anchovy, turbot, and salmon. 

AGRICULTURE. This branch has reached 
a very high state of development, but the 
yield is insufficient to supply the demand. 
The land may be divided into sandy and clay 
soils, nearly all of the reclaimed lands belonging 
to the latter. The sandy soils yield large quan- 
tities of rye, buckwheat, and potatoes, while the 
clay soils are best adapted to wheat, hops, to- 
bacco, and sugar beets. However, rye, sugar 
beets, and vegetables are the leading crops. 
Other products include barley, oats, chicory, spelt, 
and flowers. Haarlem is the center of the flower 
industry, large quantities being cultivated in the 
vicinity and exported from this place. Much 
of the farming is in small tracts. Large inter- 
ests are invested in orchards and gardens. 

Few countries are as well adapted to the 
growth of grasses, since there is an abundance 
of moisture without excessive precipitation. On 
account of this the cattle industry has been de- 
veloped on a very profitable basis, though cattle 
thrive best in the provinces bordering on the 
coast. Dairy farming has developed to a high 
degree, and cheese made in Holland is exported 
to the leading markets of the world. Gelder- 
land and Friesland are noted for their superior 
breed of horses. North Holland has large inter- 
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ests in sheep raising. Poultry of all kinds is 
raised profitably, and large quantities of eggs 
are shipped to Germany and England. Other 
live stock includes goats and swine. 

Mininc. The country is not rich in the quan- 
tity and variety of minerals, since the surface is 
made up largely by recent alluvium formations. 
Various agencies, such as the sea, winds, vege- 
tation, and drifts during the ice age, contributed 
to form the alluvial strata. Coal is mined in 
the vicinity of Limburg, but the fields are not 
extensive. Turf or peat is found in large quan- 
tities for fuel purposes. Bog iron is obtained in 
the eastern part. Though building stone is im- 
ported to a large extent, the country has clays 
which are valuable for the manufacture of brick, 
tile, and pottery. 

Manuractures. The Netherlands has few 
great manufacturing centers as compared with 
those in England and Germany, owing to the 
scarcity of coal and iron, although both are im- 
ported in large quantities. Rotterdam, The 
Hague, and Amsterdam have extensive car fac- 
tories and railway machine shops. The manu- 
facture of calico is material. This product is 
being made for exportation to Africa and Asi- 
atic ports, and the number of spindles in opera- 
tion is placed at 350,000, Linen is made largely 
in North Brabant, sailcloth in North and South 
Holland, and calicoes in Overyssel and North 
Brabant. Large dye works are located at Haar- 
lem and Leyden, woolens are made extensively 
in Tilburg, and carpets are produced in large 
quantities at Deventer. Delft is noted for its 
production of fine glazed ware. Raw tobacco 
is imported in large quantities from the East In- 
dies and is made into pipe tobacco and cigars. 
Sugar refineries are centered chiefly in the vi- 
cinity of Amsterdam. Other manufactures in- 
clude stoneware, gin, glassware, velvets, silks, 
vinegar, and brick and tile. 

TRANSPORTATION. Although the country has 
an extensive seacoast and great ship canals, rail- 
way building has received marked attention. 
Electric lines are numerous in the interurban 
districts and the railways aggregate a total of 
3,100 miles, of which about one-half are owned 
by the state. The canals are 2,000 miles in ex- 
tent, the canal system being relatively more im- 
portant than the rivers. The North Sea Canal, 
extending from Amsterdam to the North Sea, 
has a length of fifteen miles. Between Amster- 
dam and Helder is the North Holland Canal, 
having a length of 48 miles. Some of the wa- 
terways are higher than the cultivated fields 
through which they pass. 

Commerce. Commercially the country holds a 
high rank among the nations and a large share 
of the trade is maritime. It extends to all the 
continents, but the larger part of the exports go 
to Germany, Great Britain, Russia, Belgium, 
and the United States. Butter, cheese, olco- 
margarine, eggs, sugar, and live stock are the 
principal exports. The imports include leaf to- 
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bacco, wheat, petroleum, maize, and foodstuffs. 
Coal, metals, and timber are imported largely 
for use in the manufacturing enterprises. At 
present the imports exceed the exports, having 
a value of $992,500,000, while the exports ag- 
gregate $850,500,000. 

EpucaTion. A splendid system of public 
schools is maintained, by which not only eie- 
mentary instruction is provided, but there are 
articulated high schools, colleges, and four cele- 
brated universities at Amsterdam, Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen. School attendance is 
compulsory. The per cent. of illiteracy is re- 
markably low, only 2.8 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants over ten years of age being unable to read 
and write. In the higher institutions classical 
studies are pursued, as well as courses in law, 
medicine, music, sciences, navigation, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, dairying, and various other 
industrial arts. 

GOVERNMENT. The government is based upon 
a constitution revised in 1887, which makes the 
country a hereditary monarchy, with the execu- 
tive authority vested in a king or queen. The 
legislative function is exercised by a Parliament 
of two chambers, known as the Upper Chamber 
and the Lower Chamber. In the former are 
fifty members elected by the provincial legisla- 
tures, while the latter has 100 members chosen 
by direct suffrage in the districts. A national 
supreme court is the highest judicial authority, 
and subordinate to it are five courts of appeal, 
23 district courts, and 106 cantonal tribunals. 
The supreme court has its seat in The Hague. 

The Reformed Lutheran Church is the re- 
ligion of the royal family and of most the in- 
habitants, but entire religious liberty is granted 
to all. Fully three-fifths of the people are Prot- 
estants. Among the principal religions, aside 
from those already mentioned, are the Roman 
Catholic, Jansenists, and Jews. The right of 
suffrage is restricted to male citizens 23 years 
of age, paying at least ten guilders of tax. The 
guilder is the monetary unit, which is equiva- 
lent to 42 cents of American money. 

Corones. The Netherlands take high rank 
among the colonial powers. Among the prin- 
cipal colonies are the Dutch East Indies, Suri- 
nam or Dutch Guiana, and the colony of Cura- 
¢ao, which includes the islands of Curaçao, Saba, 
Buen Ayre, Aruba, Eustatius, and half of Saint 
Martin. These possessions have a total area of 
782,850 square miles and a population of 36,- 
875,350. 

INHABITANTS. The native population of the 
Netherlands are descendants of the Batavians 
and Frisians, hence belong to the Teutonic 
stock. In the early historic period of Western 
Europe they were influenced by the Romans, but 
the latter were dispossessed by the Germans in 
the 5th century, when a large immigration of 
Saxons prevailed. Having more than 400 in- 
habitants to the square mile, the Netherlands 
takes rank among the most densely populated 
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countries of Europe. The country has a small 
emigration, about 1,800 per year, most of which 
is to the United States. Those of foreign birth 
residing within the country aggregate 52,500 
persons, most of whom are Germans and Bel- 
gians. The Hague is the capital. Other cities 
of importance include Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Groningen, Arnhem, Haarlem, Utrecht, Leyden, 
and Maastricht. In 1906 the country had a pop- 
ulation of 5,672,237; in 1909, 5,898,429. 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. The official and 
literary language of the Netherlands is generally 
called Dutch, but by the people themselves it is 
known as Nederduilsch, a term used to distin- 
guish it from the language of Germany, known 
as Hochdeutsch. The former is called Low 
Dutch and the latter High Dutch by some writ- 
ers, though Hollandisch, or Dietsch, and Ger- 
man are the proper names, since Low Dutch 
applies more particularly to a peculiar dialect 
spoken by the people resident in Holstein and 
other adjacent provinces. Flemish is quite simi- 
lar to the Dutch and both originated from the 
Germanic family of Indo-European languages. 
The distinctly Dutch literature dates from the 
latter part of the 16th century, when the lan- 
guage was systematized and polished by such 
eminent writers as Spiegel, Coornhert, Van Mar- 
nix, and others, Pieter Hooft (1581-1647) gave 
a marked impetus to prose writing and produced 
several excellent dramas and poems. Joost van 
den Vondel (1587-1679) is noted as one of the 
most celebrated dramatists, giving to the Nether- 
lands poetic productions that still take high 
rank. His contemporary, Jakob Cats (1577-1660), 
was a noted writer of maxims and his works 
are reckoned among the classics. Constantyn 
Huygens is one of the noted epigramists and 
satirists of Holland. Dirk Kampuhisen is a 
hymn writer, Brandt is celebrated as a historian, 
and Oudaan is famous as a political writer. The 
spread of French in the 17th century caused a 
temporary decline in Dutch literature, but Jacob 
Bellamy, in 1775, began its revival. Among the 
writers of the early part of the 19th century are 
the celebrated Bilderdijk, Helmers, and Tollens. 
The last named is the author of “Wintering of 
Hollanders in Nova-Zembla,” an excellent de- 
scriptive poem, while Van Lennep is celebrated 
as a novelist. Other prominent writers of the 
Netherlands include Erasmus, Grotius, Boer- 
haave, Spinoza, Gronovius, and Lipsius. 
History. The history of the Netherlands be- 
gins about the year 150 B. c., when that region 
was occupied by the Frisians. At the beginning 
of the Christian era it belonged partly to Bel- 
gium and partly to Germany. The Romans oc- 
cupied it at the time of their western invasions, 
but in the early part of the 5th century A. D. 
it was conquered by the Franks. Charlemagne 
came into possession of the entire region in the 
8th century, and in the 11th century most of the 
territory comprised independent duchies. In 
the 15th century it was acquired by the Austrian 
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house of Hapsburg. Soon after it was made a 
possession of Spain and, when Charles V. abdi- 
cated in 1556, Philip of Spain became the ruling 
sovereign. Religious persecutions caused Zea- 
land and Holland to rebel in 1576, and three 
years later the provinces of Gelderland, Zealand, 
Holland, Friesland, and Utrecht concluded the 
Treaty of Utrecht, by which they repudiated 
Spanish dominion, and William of Orange be- 
came the governor. This sovereign was assas- 
sinated July 10, 1584, but he was succeeded by 
other efficient leaders and Holland remained a 
powerful country until 1713, being in that period 
the most important commercial and maritime 
nation of the world. 

The decline of the Netherlands as a world 
power may be ascribed to the rise of Spain and 
other nations that preyed upon it through a 
series of wars. Previous to that time it was not 
only a powerful nation in trade and colonization, 
but in the development of interior resources. 
It was in the dominion of the Netherlands that 
the pendulum clock, the first optical instruments, 
printing, and many other useful arts and devices 
were invented or first utilized. The armies of 
France made incursions through portions of the 
Netherlands in 1794 and several succeeding 
years. Louis Napoleon became its king in 1806 
and in 1810 it was formally annexed to France. 

The Orange family was recalled in 1814, at 
the downfall of Napoleon, and the provinces of 
Belgium and Holland were formed into the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. This union remained 
intact until 1830, when Belgium seceded to form 
a separate kingdom. An attempt to restore the 
union by King William I. was prevented by the 
intervention of the great powers, and in 1839 
the governments of the separate countries were 
recognized practically as they exist at present. 
In 1840 the king abdicated, but he was im- 
mediately succeeded by his son as William Il., 
and at his death in 1849 William III., his son, 
was crowned. That sovereign died on Nov. 23, 
1890, and his daughter, Wilhelmina, became 
queen. The Hague was made the seat of the 
International Peace Conference in 1898 and was 
chosen as the permanent meeting place of the 
international arbitration tribunal established by 
that conference. The country has been unusu- 
ally prosperous the past fifty years, showing re- 
markable growth in intelligence, industrial de- 
velopment, and wealth. 

NETHERSOLE, Olga, actress, born in 
London, England, Jan. 18, 1870. She was edu- 
cated privately in London and Germany. In 
1888 she made her début at the Royal Adelphi 
Theater in London. Soon after she joined the 
company of John Hare at Garrick, where she 
played successfully in “The Profligate.” She 
made a tour to Australia in 1890 and four years 
later starred in Canada and the United States. 
In America she became well known in the char- 
acters of Carmen, Sapho, and Camille. In 1899 
she played successfully in New York City as 
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Paula in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” Her 
subsequent engagements in America were not as 
successful, although she won considerable ap- 
plause. 

NETTLE, a genus of plants widely distrib- 
uted, embracing species which vary in size from 
small plants to large shrubs. Most of the spe- 
cies have alternate leaves and are of herbaceous 
structure, and many are covered with sharp tubu- 
lar hairs. The hairs contain an acid fluid, which, 
when pressed by the exposed hand, is injected 
into the flesh and causes a painful wound. The 
flowers of most species are inconspicuous. They 
are unisexual, the male and female blossoms 
growing on the same or separate plants. Nettles 
serve a useful purpose in that their seeds are 
nutritious. The leaves are employed to make a 
beverage, known as nettle beer, and the stalks 
supply fibers of value in making cloth and yarn. 
The Chinese manufacture grass cioth from sev- 
eral species of the plant. Thread is spun from 
the product of several species in a number of 
European countries, and the tender shoots of 
young plants are used for preparing broth and 
porridge. Many species of nettles are common 
to North America, but they are widely distribut- 
ed in all the continents and principal islands. 
Nettle rash is a disease of the skin which is 
quite similar to the result from nettle stings, 
but it is caused principally by indigestion. The 
nettle tree is a deciduous plant native to North 
America and other continents. It attains a 
height of 25 to 140 feet. The wood is of value 
in manufacturing. 

NEUCHÂTEL (né-sha-tél’), or Neuenburg, 
a city of Switzerland, capital of a province of 
the same name, on the northern shore of Lake 
Neuchatel. The city has a beautiful location, is 
conveniently connected by railroads, and con- 
tains a number of scientific and educational in- 
stitutions. Among the noteworthy buildings are 
the public library of 100,000 volumes, the mu- 
seum of natural history, and the central railroad 
station. It has manufactures of cotton and 
woolen goods, jewelry, clocks, and machinery. A 
large majority of the inhabitants are French 
Protestants. Population, 1910, 31,453, 

NEUCHATEL, Lake of, a fine body of wa- 
ter in Switzerland, about twenty miles west of 
Berne. It has an elevation of 1,425 feet above 
sea level and covers an area of 91 square miles, 
The valley surrounding the lake is highly fertile 
and is traversed by a number of railroad lines. 
Near it are the cities of Neuchatel and Yverdon. 
The scenery attracts many tourists. Remains of 
lake dwellings have been discovered in it and in 
the small lake of Bienne, a short distance to the 
northeast. The lake receives the waters from 
the Reuse and the Thiéle rivers. Its outlet is 
through Lake Bienne and the Aar River into the 
Rhine. 

NEUMECKLENBURG (noi-mék’len- 
boorg), an island of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, in the Pacific Ocean, about 350 miles 
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northeast of New Guinea. It is of volcanic ori- 
gin, but has considerable areas that are fertile 
and productive. Formerly it was called New 
Ireland, but it received its present name in 1884, 
when it was declared a protectorate of Germany. 
Fruit, grain, and timber are the chief products. 
The area is given at 4,950 square miles. The 
inhabitants, consisting chiefly of Papuans, num- 
ber about 51,300. 

NEURALGIA (nii-ral’ji-a), a disease result- 
ing chiefly from overwork, debility, and general 
depression. It is produced directly by irritation 
of the trifacial nerves, or by sympathetic action 
with inflammation of the surrounding parts of 
various nerves. Neuralgia affecting the head is 
called tic douloureux; in the chest wall, intercos- 
tal; and in the breast, angina pectoris. The dis- 
ease varies greatly in duration and dec- 
gree, but it is most common to persons of thin 
blood. It often follows exposure to cold and 
wet, excessive indulgence in alcoholic drinks, or 
a wound or bruise. Neuralgia frequently ac- 
companies rheumatism and sometimes results 
from sudden mental emotions. Generally it is a 
very painful disease and in many cases becomes 
chronic. Relief is obtained by an inhalation of 
chloroform. The treatment is generally of a 
tonic nature, involving the use of such remedies 
as quinine, bromide of potassium, and arsenic, 
though these should be given only under compe- 
tent medical advice. 

NEURASTHENIA (nifi-ras-thé-ni’a), a dis- 
ease of the nervous system, due chiefly to over- 
work and the use of stimulants and narcotics. 
In general it may be said to consist of nerve 
weakness, resulting from continuous strain and 
the fatigue that follows the excessive expendi- 
ture of nervous energy. Both sexes are about 
equally affected, though overstrain is the essen- 
tial element causing the disease, which in many 
cases becomes chronic. Among the symptoms of 
the disorder are irritability, headache, sleepless- 
ness, mental depression, impaired digestion, and 
sensations of general fatigue. Frequently some 
organic diseases are connected with neurasthe- 
nia, when a cure is rendered more difficult. Be- 
sides competent medical treatment in the dis- 
ease, it is essential to remove the principal 
causes, to practice cleanliness and outdoor exer- 
cise, to devote a reasonable time to rest, and to 
obtain freedom from care. 

NEURITIS (nii-ri’tis), an inflammation of 
a nerve, causing it to become red and swollen. 
The disease is due to injury of the nerve, or it 
may be caused by the action of lead, alcohol, or 
some other toxic agent or drug. Persons in- 
fected by typhoid fever or tuberculosis are sub- 
ject to neuritis. The symptoms are severe local 
pain, partial loss of the sense of touch, and a 
reduction in the muscular powers. Neuritis is 
often the cause of the partial or total loss of a 
special nerve of sense, or the paralysis of a par- 
ticular nerve. 


NEUROPTERA (nii-rép’té-ra), the name 
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of a group of insects, including species widely 
distributed in all the continents. They are char- 
acterized by powerful jaws, four membranous 
wings, and the absence of a sting or piercer. 
The head is large and distinct from the thorax, 
the antennae are slender, and the larvae are pe- 
culiarly voracious and carnivorous. They in- 
clude species that live on trees, in the water, 
and in the ground. Among the familiar insects 
of this group are the dragon fly, white ant, ant- 
lion, wood tick, caddis fly, and May fly. The 
white ants and the wood ticks are injurious 
to vegetation, while most other insects of 
this group are beneficial in that they devour 
plant lice, aquatic and flying insects, and other 
pests. 

NEUROSIS (nii-rd’sis), the name given to 
certain functional diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, in which no change or alteration in the 
structure of nerves is discernable. Formerly 
the list of affections classed as neurosis was ma- 
terially large, but improved methods of re- 
search have reduced them very considerably. 
The influence of poisons, such as alcohol or 
opium, especially when taken in excessive quan- 
tities, are prolific causes of the disease. The 
diseases usually considered neuroses include 
hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and paralysis. 

NEUSTRIA (nis’tri-a), the name applied 
to the western part of the Frankish Empire dur- 
ing the time of the Merovingian and the Carlo- 
vingian dynasties, from 511 to the beginning of 
the 10th century. It extended from the Meuse 
to the boundary of Austrasia, extending from 
the Atlantic to the Loire. Within this region 
were the towns of Tours, Paris, and Orleans. 
Later it was restricted to the region lying be- 
tween the Loire and the Seine. When the mari- 
time territory was ceded to the Normans, it re- 
ceived the name of Normandy. 

NEUTRALITY (nié-tral’i-t¥), in interna- 
tional law, the state of peace which a nation ob- 
serves at the time two or more other nations are 
at war. In a state of complete neutrality the 
nation is neither the judge or party in the con- 
troversy. It may be the common friend of both 
belligerents, but in the matter of issue favors 
neither. The term armed neutrality is applied 
when a nation holds itself in readiness to as- 
sume a defensive position, maintaining an atti- 
tude in which it may repel any aggression that 
either of the belligerents may assume during 
the contest. 

In ancient times the condition of neutrality as 
now understood did not exist, since wars were 
general and every state assumed either a friend- 
ly or hostile attitude toward one of the bel- 
ligerents. The growth of nations and the de- 
velopment of civilization have made the neu- 
tral status quite important in modern govern- 
ments. At present neutrality is looked upon as 
a privilege, and it is regarded quite important 
that the losses and evils of war be avoided. In 
many instances the neutral nations issue proc- 
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lamations of neutrality, in which the position 
they take are clearly defined. 

In 1856 a conference was held at Paris, 
France, at which the leading nations of Europe 
were represented, the purpose being to agree 
upon points of general interest that relate to 
the duty of neutral nations during the times 
others are involved in war. Among the princi- 
pal questions settled was that of a neutral flag 
protecting the merchandise belonging to an ene- 
my. It established the international law which 
requires that property of a neutral seized under 
the flag of the enemy be restored, and that mer- 
chandise belonging to the enemy and found un- 
der a neutral flag may be seized only in case 
it is contraband of war. 

At the time the Alabama claims were arbi- 
trated at Geneva, in 1872, the representatives of 
Great Britain and the United States agreed 
that a neutral government may not permit a 
belligerent to use its ports as a basis to obtain 
men or military supplies or to conduct naval 
operations. It was further agreed that such a 
government must use its offices and powers to 
prevent an enemy from using its ports to fit out 
a vessel in which to carry on war with its an- 
tagonists, provided the latter is at peace with 
the neutral power. Any violation of these con- 
ditions is looked upon as a direct act of war, 
and it is likely to involve the neutral state in 
difficulties as well as make it responsible for 
damages resulting from such acts. In general 
the neutral trade must be disturbed as little as 
possible in time of war. 

NEUVILLE (né-vél’), Alphonse Marie de, 
noted artist, born in Saint Omer, France, May 
31, 1836; died in Paris, May 20, 1885. He was 
a student of Delacroix and developed a reputa- 
tion as painter of battle scenes in the Crimean 
War. Later he accompanied the army to paint 
various scenes in the wars with Italy and Mex- 
ico and the Franco-German War. In the war 
with Germany he fought in the ranks as a sol- 
dier on the side of France, but he did this partly 
to learn regarding military life from actual ex- 
perience, of which fact he took advantage in 
painting various notable incidents observed in 
celebrated engagements. Subsequently he pre- 
pared many illustrations for various books. The 
most notable of these were designed for Guizot’s 
“History of France.” 

NEVA (né’va), a river of Russia, having its 
source in the southwestern corner of Lake La- 
doga. It forms the outlet for that lake and 
Onega, Ilmen, and several others. In its course 
of forty miles it passes through Saint Peters- 
burg and flows into the Gulf of Finland. An 
extensive system of canals enhances its com- 
mercial importance, facilitating water connec- 
tion with many trade centers of Russia. 

NEVADA (né-vi’da), a western state of the 
United States, popularly called the Sagebrush 
State. It is bounded on the north by Oregon 
and Idaho, east by Utah and Arizona, and south 
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and west by California. In size it takes fourth 
rank, being exceeded only by Montana, Califor- 
nia, and Texas. It is about 485 miles from 
north to south, and the greatest breadth from 
east to west is 320 miles. The total area is 110,- 
700 square miles, of which 960 square miles are 
water surface, 

Description. The larger part of the State 
lies in the great basin between the Sierra Ne- 
vada and the Wasatch Mountains, a region 
which was once an inland sea, and its surface is 
traversed by numerous cross ranges. This basin 
may be said to be an extensive plateau, of which 
the average altitude is 4,000 feet above sea level. 
Many of the ranges run parallel to each other in 
a north and south direction, extending from 10 
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to 25 miles apart, but they are broken in many 
places by passes and valleys. Wheeler Peak, 
elevation 13,058 feet, located near the central 
part of the eastern boundary, is the highest peak 
in the State. The principal chains include the 
Hot Springs, Shell Creek, Toano Range, Gran- 
ite Range, Meadow Valley, Shoshone, and Mon- 
te Cristo Mountains. Some of the valleys are 
highly fertile, while others are rocky and bar- 
ren, the latter including Black Rock Desert, 
in the northern part. 

The drainage of Nevada is partly by the Co- 
lumbia river system and partly by that of the 
Colorado, but much of the interior has no out- 
let to the sea. The northern part is drained by 
the Owyhee, which discharges into the Snake, a 
tributary of the Columbia. In the extreme 
sonthern part the drainage is into the Colorado 
by the Virgin River and several other small 
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streams. The interior is drained by the Hum- 
boldt into Humboldt Lake, by the Walker into 
Walker Lake, by the Carson into Carson Lake, 
by the Truckee into Pyramid Lake, and by the 
Reese, a river that disappears in the sand and 
gravel. Quinn River, in the northern part, dis- 
appears in Black Rock Desert. Pyramid Lake, 
the largest body of water in the State, is 10 
miles wide and 35 miles long. Lake Tahoe, 
from which the Truckee River carries the over- 
flow into Pyramid Lake, is 10 miles wide and 20 
miles long. Hundreds of small lakes or sinks 
appear during the rainy season, but they dry 
up in the summer and form mud flats with more 
or less alkaline salts. 

The climate is arid, pleasant, and healthful. 
Snow falls chiefly in the mountains, remaining 
on the higher summits throughout the year, and 
the winters are not unpleasant or severe. Some 
of the valleys are entirely without rains, while 
in other localities the precipitation ranges from 
six to 23 inches, being most abundant in a part 
of Washoe County, in the northern part of the 
State, where the rainfall is 22 inches. The min- 
imum temperature in some places is 30° below 
zero, while the maximum ranges from 98° to 
110° above. The mean annual temperature at 
Carson City is given at 54°, but there is a great 
variation with altitude and latitude. 

Mininc. The State had a period of great 
prosperity in the decade commencing with 1870, 
when the importance of its mining began to 
grow rapidly. The Comstock lode produced 
$38,000,000 worth of gold and silver bullion in a 
single year, and mining in its vicinity continues 
to be an important enterprise. At present the 
output of gold and silver is valued at $20,500,000, 
about one-fourth of which is silver. The larget 
part of the entire bullion output of the State is 
obtained at Goldfield and Tonopah. Copper is 
produced in large quantities, the output increas- 
ing very materially the past five years. Other 
minerals found extensively include salt, zinc, 
soda, coal, lead, sulphur, and borax. Building 
stones are found in large quantities in many 
parts of the State, especially granite, slate, and 
limestone. Clays valuable for pottery and brick 
are abundant. 

AGRICULTURE. Evidences remain of the exis- 
tence of abundant vegetation in early periods 
but at present the flora is limited, and irrigation 
must be depended upon largely to mature crops. 
Many species of cactus, bunch grass, sage brush, 
and other forms common to arid climates are 
abundant. The largest scope of irrigated sur- 
face is along the Humboldt River and in the 
western part of the State. At present about ten 
per cent. of the total area is included in farms. 
Hay is grown on a larger area than any other 
product and wheat is the most important cereal. 
Other crops include barley, oats, fruits, and 
vegetables. Gardening and fruit growing are 
profitable industries. 

Much of the surface is naturally fertile, hence 
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many native grasses useful in stock raising are 
abundant. Some of the grasses ripen on the 
root in the fall, furnishing good grazing 
throughout the winter, though stock thrives 
best with some shelter during the colder months. 
Large interests are vested in sheep raising, and 
the annual wool clip is about 6,500,000 pounds. 
Cattle are grown principally for meat, but dairy- 
ing is conducted in many localities. Other live 
stock includes horses, swine, mules, and poultry. 

MANUFACTURING. The enterprises devoted to 
manufactures are principally in connection with 
the reduction and smelting of ores. Many rail- 
way repair shops are maintained, and consider- 
able interests are vested in flour and grist mills. 
Other manufactures include butter, chemicals, 
utensils, and machinery. Cedar and other ev- 
ergreen trees yield material for manufacturing 
enterprises. 

TRANSPORTATION. The trunk line of the 
Southern Pacific Railway crosses the northern 
part of the State, from which several branches 
extend to points inland. The line of the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railway 
crosses the southern part, extending through it 
on the route from Los Angeles, Cal., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. None of the streams is nav- 
igable, but a few of the lakes are used for local 
communication. The lines of railways, includ- 
ing branches, aggregate a total of 2,200 miles. 

GovERNMENT. The constitution was adopted 
by popular vote in 1864, at the time the State 
was admitted. It vests the executive authority 
in the governor, lieutenant governor, secretary, 
treasurer, comptroller, surveyor general, and at- 
torney-general, each elected for four years. The 
Legislature is limited to 75 members, and the 
senators must not number less than one-third 
or more than one-half the representatives. The 
senators are elected for four and the representa- 
tives for two years, the elections being held on 
the Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber of even years. A supreme court, district 
courts, and justices of the peace constitute the 
judicial branch. Town and city courts may be 
established by the Legislature. 

EpucaTion. Ample provisions were made for 
public schools at the time Nevada was organ- 
ized as a Territory, when flourishing schools 
were opened at Virginia City, Gold Hill, Day- 
ton, Carson City, and other places. The State 
University was first located at Elko, in the 
eastern part of the State, but it was afterward 
removed to Reno, where it occupies a fine loca- 
tion in the northern limits of the city. Flour- 
ishing high schools are located in all the towns 
and cities, the total number exceeding 16. The 
courses average twelve years, including eight 
years in the grades and four years in the high 
school proper. The school population is re- 
ported at more than 13,500, the ages ranging 
between six and eighteen years. In the payment 
of salaries to teachers the State takes a high 
rank, paying a monthly average of $112.51 to 
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males and $67.96 to females. The schools are 
supported jointly by local taxation and by ap- 
propriations made by the State. The distribu- 
tion of funds among the several counties of the 
State average $165,500, or about $12.25 for each 
census child. The school term averages 8.1 
months per year. Reno has a hospital for those 
suffering with mental diseases, and a State pris- 
on and an orphans’ home are located at Carson. 
Several schools for the Indians are maintained 
by the national government, including a board- 
ing school for Indian children. 

INHABITANTS. The State has the smallest 
population of the several states in the Union. 
A large majority of the people are more or less 
directly interested in mining and railroading. 
They consist chiefly of immigrants from other 
states, but include a considerable number of 
foreign birth. Carson City, in the western part 
of the State, is the capital. Other cities include 
Virginia City, Reno, Eureka, and Gold Hill. In 
1900 the State had a population of 42,335. This 
included a total colored population of 6,930, of 
which 134 were Negroes, 228 Japanese, and 5,216 
Indians. Population, 1910, 81,875, 

History. The region included in Nevada was 
first visited by Francisco Garcés, a Franciscan 
friar, in 1775. Frémont, while on his route to 
California, in 1843, passed through it from east 
to west. It was included in the Mexican session 
of Feb. 2, 1848, when the United States ac- 
quired a large scope of country by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. Settlements were made at 
various places by immigrants from states far- 
ther east as early as 1845, and four years later 
the Mormons established a trading post near 
the present site of Genoa. Silver was discov- 
ered in 1859, when it was included in Utah Ter- 
ritory, but it was organized as a separate Ter- 
ritory in 1861. The discovery of the Comstock 
lode caused a large number of miners and pros- 
pectors to settle in the Territory. It was ad- 
mitted as a State in 1864. Subsequently the out- 
put of gold and silver declined materially, caus- 
ing the State to lose in population, but in recent 
years it has shown considerable growth through 
the construction of railways and the develop- 
ment of mining and agriculture. 

NEVADA, a city of Missouri, county seat 
of Vernon County, 98 miles south of Kansas 
City. It is on the Missouri Pacific and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas railroads. The city is 
surrounded by a rich agricultural country and 
in its vicinity are valuable deposits of coal. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the Cottey 
College for Young Ladies, the State lunatic asy- 
lum, the high school, the public library, and the 
Roman Catholic convent school. It has manu- 
factures of carriages, flour, lumber products, 
galvanized iron, and machinery. The general 
facilities include waterworks, street pavements, 
sanitary sewerage, and Lake Park. It was set- 
tled in 1830 and was chartered as a city in 1880. 
Population, 1900, 7,461; in 1910, 7,176. 
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NEVADA STATE UNIVERSITY, a co- 
educational State institution of Nevada, founded 
at Elko in 1873, but removed and formally re- 
opened at Reno in 1886. It occupies a place at 
the head of the educational system of the State 
and comprises the college of arts and sciences, 
the college of agriculture, the State normal 
school, the college of applied science, and the 
university high school. The curriculum includes 
military instruction. A school of mines con- 
nected with the university is located at Vir- 
ginia City. The university has a library of 
5,500 volumes, an income of $75,000, and prop- 
erty valued at $250,000. It has a faculty of 55 
members, including professors and instructors, 
and is attended by about 450 students. 

NEVERS (ne-var'), a city of France, capi- 
tal of the department of Nicvre, 140 miles south- 
east of Paris. It is at the confluence of the 
Loire and Nièvre rivers and is surrounded by a 
fertile plain. Some of the streets are narrow 
and irregular, but the newer portion is well 
and substantially built. The Church of Saint 
Etienne, the palace of justice, the lyceum, and 
the public library are among the chief buildings. 
Chemicals, porcelain, textiles, and ironware are 
manufactured. It has considerable trade in mer- 
chandise and grain. Population, 1916, 28,875. 

NEVIN (név’in), Ethelbert, composer, born 
at Edgeworth, Pa., Nov. 25, 1862; died Feb. 17, 
1901. He studied music in his native State and 
at Berlin, Germany. In 1887 he settled in Bos- 
ton to devote his attention to composition, but 
spent much of his time in Europe after 1893, 
He was made an instructor in Yale University 
in 1900, where he remained active until his 
death. His productions include chiefly “Nar- 
cissus,” “The Rosary,” and “Water Sketches.” 

NEVIS, an island of the British West Indies, 
one of the Leeward Islands, two miles south- 
east of Saint Christopher. It is three miles 
wide by four miles long. The area is fifty 
square miles. The surface consists chiefly of an 
extinct volcano, which rises to a height of 3,596 
feet, but the slopes are fertile and well culti- 


vated. Limes, oranges, sugar, rum, and mo- 
lasses are produced in abundance. Charlestown 
is the capital and principal town. Columbus 


discovered Nevis in 1498. It was settled by the 
English in 1628, but was taken by the French in 
1706. In 1783 it was restored to the English. 
Nevis is the birth place of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Population, 1916, 12,947. 

NEW ALBANY (al’ba-ni), a city of Indi- 
ana, county seat of Floyd County, on the Ohio 
River, opposite Louisville, Ky. It is on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, the South- 
ern, the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Saint Louis, and other railroads. A railway 
bridge across the Ohio furnishes communica- 
tion with Louisville. Among the features are 
the county courthouse, the Federal building, the 
city hall, the De Pauw College for Women, the 
public library, the high school, and the fair 
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grounds. The electric street railway system ex- 
tends to a number of suburbs. The manufac- 
tures include cotton and woolen goods, cigars, 
steamboats, packed meats, flour, glass, stoves, 
hardware, edged tools, engines, and machinery. 
It has an extensive trade with ports on the Gulf 
and on the Mississippi. New Albany was platted 
in 1813 and incorporated as a city in 1839. Pop- 
ulation, 1900, 20,628; in 1910, 20,629, 

NEWARK (nw érk), a city of New Jersey, 
county seat of Essex County, on the Passaic 
River, eight miles west of New York City. It 
is on the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the Central 
of New Jersey, the Pennsylvania, and other 
railroads. Newark is the largest city in the 
State. The site consists of 23 square miles, most 
of the area being level, but the residential dis- 
trict is on a beautifully elevated tract toward 
the west. Among the suburbs are Caldwell, 
Orange, and Irvington, which contain many 
beautiful homes of Newark and New York busi- 
ness men, and all parts of the urban and subur- 
ban districts are connected by a network of elec- 
tric railways. Many of the strects are paved 
with granite or asphalt, and in the residential 
parts are beautiful parks and avenues of trees. 
Broad Street is the principal thoroughfare of 
the city. The public resorts include Lincoln, 
Washington, and Branch Brook parks. 

The architecture is notably modern and sub- 
stantial. Among the chief buildings is the pub- 
lic library, erected at a cost of $350,000. The 
Federal building, which contains the custom- 
house and post office, is an imposing structure. 
The high school, the Prudential Life Insurance 
building, the city hospital, the Newark Acad- 
emy, the Saint Benedict’s College, the Newark 
Technical School, and the Essex County Hos- 
pital for the Insane are among the prominent 
buildings. The public library has 85,000 vol- 
umes of books. The city contains statues of 
Gen. Philip Kearny and Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen. Many charitable institutions and his- 
torical and civic societies are well represented. 

Newark is distinctly a manufacturing city. It 
has about 3,150 manufacturing plants, which em- 
ploy on an average 50,000 persons, and the an- 
nual output is valued at $130,000,000. Practical- 
ly all of the more important manufactures are 
represented, but those of the largest proportions 
include leather, machinery, furniture, tobacco 
products, cotton and woolen goods, cutlery, jew- 
elry, boots and shoes, and chemicals. Trans- 
portation facilities are afforded by the Passaic 
River and Newark Bay, along which the city has 
an extensive water frontage. The municipality 
owns the waterworks, which represent an outlay 
of $6,500,000. Other public utilities include sew- 
erage, electric and gas lighting, and a well- 
equipped fire department. 

The first settlement on the site of Newark 
was made in 1666, when a trading post was es- 
tablished here by a company from Connecticut. 
Originally it was called Milford, but it was re- 
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named Newark in 1667. The town charter was 
granted in 1712 and it was incorporated as a 
city in 1836. A destructive fire did much dam- 
age to the city in 1836, which was followed by 
a business panic the next year. Population, 
1905, 283,289; in 1910, 347,469. 

NEWARK, a city in Ohio, county seat of 
Licking County, on the Ohio and Erie Canal and 
the Licking River, 32 miles east of Columbus. 
It is on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads. The public utilities include 
electric lights and street railways, pavements, 
waterworks, sewerage, and a number of fine 
schools. Among the chief buildings are the 
county courthouse, the auditorium, the public 
library, and the high school. It has manufac- 
tures of railway cars, clothing, stoves, glass, en- 
gines, ironware, machinery, vehicles, and paper. 
Extensive coal works are in its vicinity. It has 
a growing trade in farm produce, wool, and 
live stock. The place was settled in 1801 and 
became a city in 1839. Population, 1910, 25,404. 

NEW BEDFORD, a city of Massachusetts, 
county seat of Bristol County, on the estuary of 
the Acushnet River, 56 miles south of Boston. 
It is on the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad. New Bedford has an excellent 
harbor on Buzzards Bay, is conveniently con- 
nected by steamboat lines, and has an extensive 
system of electric street railways, which connect 
it with a number of adjacent cities. It is one 
of the most noted centers of cotton manufac- 
tures in the United States, having about 35 es- 
tablishments which produce cotton goods of 
various kinds. Other manufactures include 
clothing, cordage, glass, leather, machinery, car- 
riages, soap, hardware, and utensils. The Wam- 
sutta mill is one of the largest cotton manufac- 
tories in the world and has aided in making 
New Bedford famous. 

The site has an area of twenty square miles. 
Many of the streets are paved with gravel and 
macadam. Among the principal buildings are 
the county courthouse, the city hall, the public 
library, the Masonic Temple, the State armory, 
the Saint John’s and the Saint Luke’s hospitals, 
and the Merchants’ National Bank. Hazelwood, 
Brooklawn, Common, and Buttonwood parks 
are fine public grounds, New Bedford was an 
important whaling port in the early history of 
America. It was settled in 1652, when it formed 
part of Dartmouth, but was organized separately 
in 1787. The place was incorporated as a city in 
1847. Population, 1905, 74,321; in 1910, 96,652. 

NEWBERN, a city in North Carolina, coun- 
ty seat of Craven County, at the confluence of 
the Trent and Neuse rivers, 106 miles southeast 
of Raleigh. It is on the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Atlantic and North Carolina railroads and 
has a large coastwise trade. The noteworthy 
buildings include the county courthouse, the 
public library, and the Federal building. It has 
manufactures of turpentine, cotton-seed oil, fur- 
niture. tobacco products, candy, cotton goods, 
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and gumwood plates and dishes. The fisheries 
in the vicinity are important. Waterworks, elec- 
tric lighting, pavements, and sanitary sewerage 
are among the public utilities. Newbern was 
founded by Swiss settlers in 1701 and until 1793 
it was the capital of the province of North Caro- 
lina. In 1862 it was captured for the Federals 
by General Burnside. Population, 1910, 9,961. 
NEWBERRY, county seat of Newberry 
County, South Carolina, 42 miles northwest of 
Columbia, on the Southern and other railroads. 
It has cottonseed oil mills, machine shops, knit- 
ting mills, paving, and sanitary sewers. The 
chief buildings include the high school, court- 
house, federal building, and Newberry Lutheran 
College. Population, 1910, 5,027. 
NEWBERRY (ni’bér-ri), John Strong, 
geologist and author, born in Windsor, Conn., 
Dec. 22, 1822; died in New Haven, Dec. 7, 1892. 
He studied medicine at the Cleveland Medical 
College. In 1857 he joined Lieutenant Ives to 
explore the Colorado River, and while there 
devoted ten months to making researches in the 
Grand Cañon. He spent the summer of 1859 
in exploring northern Arizona and New Mexico 
and southern Colorado and Utah, and in 1861 
engaged as a member of the United States 
sanitary commission, taking charge of important 
military work in the Mississippi valley. He was 
elected professor of geology at the Columbia 
School of Mines shortly after the close of the 
war, became State geologist of Ohio in 1869, 
and was engaged on the United States geologi- 
cal survey in 1884. His works include “Botany, 
Geology, and Zodlogy of Northern California 
and Oregon,” “Rock Oils of Ohio,” “The Colo- 
rado River Explored,” “United States Sanitary 
Commission in the Valley of the Mississippi,” 
“Tron Resources of the United States.” “Fossil 
Fishes and Fossil Plants,” “Palaeozoic Fishes of 
North America,” “Geology of the San Juan 
Expedition,” and “Our Later Extinct Floras.” 
NEW BRIGHTON (bri’'tiin), a borough of 
Pennsylvania, in Beaver County, on the Beaver 
River, 28 miles northwest of Pittsburg. It is 
on the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburg and Lake 
Erie, and other railroads. The surrounding 
country is agricultural and dairying and con- 
tains deposits of natural gas, petroleum, and 
coal. Among the noteworthy buildings are the 
public high school, the public art gallery, the 
Y. M. C. A. building and Beaver Valley Hos- 
pital. It has manufactures of lumber products, 
glass, machinery, twine, flour, wire, hardware, 
and vehicles. The municipality has waterworks 
and sanitary sewerage. Population, 1910, 8,529, 
NEW BRITAIN, a city of Connecticut, in 
Hartford County, nine miles southwest of Hart- 
ford, on the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad. It is finely located and has good 
municipal improvements. Among the manufac- 
tures are hardware, musical instruments, cotton 
and woolen goods, jewelry, edged tools, cabi- 
nets, cutlery, locks, and machinery. The chief 
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buildings include the New Britain Institute, the 
high school, the public library, the city hall, and 
the Roman Catholic cathedral, Intercommuni- 
cation is by a system of electric street railways. 
It was settled in 1687 and chartered as a city in 
1871. Population, 1900, 25,998; in 1910, 43,916, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, a Province of Canada, 
located on the northeastern coast of North 
America. It is bounded on the north by Quebec 
and Chaleur Bay, east by the Gulf of Saint Law- 
rence and Northumberland Strait, south by No- 
va Scotia and the Bay of Fundy, and west by 
the State of Maine and the Province of Quebec. 
The Saint John and the Saint Croix rivers form 
a part of the western boundary. Its extent 
from north to south is about 215 miles, which 
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1, Fredericton; 2, Saint John: 3, Moncton; 4, Chatham. 
Chief railroads shown by dotted lines. 


is a trifle more than its greatest distance from 
east to west. The coast line is quite irregular, 
including a total of 500 miles. The area is 28,- 
200 square miles, of which 100 square miles are 
water surface. 

DescrIPTION. The surface is generally rolling, 
but the coast on the Gulf of Saint Lawrence is 
made up chiefly of low and sandy tracts. On 
the Bay of Fundy the coast is bold and rocky. 
A height of land extends from the northwestern 
part toward the southeast, dividing the head 
streams of the rivers that flow into the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence from those that discharge into 
the Bay of Fundy. The ridges extending 
through the Province are outlying ranges of the 
Appalachian system and rise from 2,000 to 2,500 
feet above the sea. 

The western half of New Brunswick is 
drained by the Saint John River, which has a 
general course toward the southeast, discharg- 
ing into the Bay of Fundy. It receives the in- 
flow from the Green, Tobique, Aroostook, Kes- 
wick, and Nashwauk rivers, and discharges by 
an estuary nearly 50 miles long. A number of 
small streams drain the northeastern part into 
the Gulf of Saint Lawrence or its inlets, in- 
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cluding the Restigouche and the Little Miramichi 
rivers. The southeastern part is drained by the 
Petitcodiac into Shepody Bay, an inlet from the 
Bay of Fundy. Though the Province has many 
lakes, Grand Lake, in the central part, is the 
only one of considerable size. It receives the 
inflow from the Salmon River and the discharge 
is carried by the Saint John. 

The climate is marked by extremes of heat 
and cold, but they are more marked in the in- 
terior than on the coast. In winter the ther- 
mometer falls to 30° below zero and in summer 
it rises as high as 90° and even 98° above. 
Dense fogs and mists characterize the coast re- 
gion, but the climate is healthful. The average 
rainfall is 40 inches for the Province, but it is 
greatest along the coast. 

MininG. The Province has mineral resources 
of considerable value. Nickel and iron are 
found in paying quantities and coal is worked 
to some extent, but the mineral coal is confined 
largely to thin seams. Gypsum of a good grade 
is abundant and considerable quantities of anti- 
mony and manganese are obtained. Valuable 
clays and building stones are distributed in 
many parts of the Province. Stone valuable for 
grindstones and whetstones is quarried and 
shipped in large quantities. 

FisHeries. The fishing industry has been im- 
portant from an early date in American history. 
Both coasts yield a large output and the Prov- 
ince usually holds second rank in the earnings 
from fisheries, being exceeded only by Nova 
Scotia. Among the principal catches are the 
herring, cod, sardine, salmon, smelt, and lob- 
ster. In smelt, herring, and sardine fishing New 
Brunswick exceeds all the other provinces. The 
fisheries yield returns annually valued at $4,125,- 
000, 

AGRICULTURE. The valleys and lowlands are 
fertile, but the hilly portions have a scant vege- 
tation and do not yield extensively. Some of 
the coast lands are diked, especially at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy, where the soil is particu- 
larly fertile. Though agriculture is the leading 
occupation, it is still perceptible of greater de- 
velopment. Oats and hay are the principal 
products and buckwheat, potatoes, and wheat 
are cultivated to a considerable extent. Root 
crops, especially turnips, are grown on a large 
acreage. Smaller fruits yield good returns, 
though the larger varieties do not ripen before 
the occurrence of frosts, except in the valleys 
of the Saint John and other streams, where ap- 
ples are grown. 

Originally the Province was covered with 
timber, including such varieties as spruce, fir, . 
tamarack, balsam, and many of the hard woods. 
These forests have been largely removed, hence 
the land is either tilled or used for pasturage. 
Sheep raising is a growing industry. Much at- 
tention is given to rearing cattle for meat and 
dairy products. Horses of a superior quality 
are grown for domestic use and exportation. 
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MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. New Bruns- 
wick has considerable material which is useful 
in manufacturing enterprises, such as lumber, 
coal, and metals. The fisheries yield a large 
output for canning and curing. Other manufac- 
tures include butter, cheese, furniture, clothing, 
and machinery. 

Lumber is exported to European ports. The 
manufacture of wood pulp has assumed large 
proportions, hence furnishes an article for ex- 
portation, Other exports include wool, metals, 
lumber, and fresh and canned fish. A large 
part of the trade passes through the port of 
Saint John. 

TRANSPORTATION. Good harbors have been lo- 
cated and improved on both coasts and steamers 
ply regularly between them and the important 
cities of the Atlantic coast in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Navigation is protected from the dangers 
of a foggy coast by an extensive system of light- 
houses, fog horns, and fog whistles. Harbor 
and canal improvements facilitate a growing 
trade. Railway building has received considera- 
ble attention and the Province is traversed by 
several lines, including the Canadian Pacific, 
the Grand Trunk, and the Intercolonial rail- 
ways. Branches extend from the main lines to 
many inland and coastal trade points, giving all 
sections reasonably good service. At present 
the total mileage is placed at 1,800 miles. 

GOVERNMENT. The Lieutenant Governor and 
a council of six members constitute the chief 
executive officers. The Lieutenant Governor is 
appointed for a term of five years by the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada. A single chamber of 
46 members, elected for four years, constitutes 
the Legislature. The county councils have gen- 
eral powers to administer local administration, 
there being no local municipal councils as in 
some of the other provinces. 

EpucaTion. The public educational institu- 
tions of New Brunswick include the University 
of New Brunswick, which maintains faculties 
of arts and of applied science, a provincial nor- 
mal school and model school, about 70 high 
schools of various grades, and 1,700 common 
schools. All these from the university to the 
elementary schools are systematically articulated 
from grade to grade, and are under the super- 
vision of a chief superintendent of education. 
The present incumbent of that office is James R. 
Inch, B. A., LL. D., who has filled the position 
for the past eighteen years. The university and 
provincial Normal School are located at Fred- 
ericton, the capital of the Province. 

About 67,500 pupils are in attendance at the 
public schools. The number of teachers is about 
2.000. The total expenditure for educational 
purposes approximates $750,000, of which over 
one-third is drawn from the provincial revenues, 
about $100,000 is raised by assessment upon the 


several counties, and the remainder is obtained: 


by assessment upon the local school districts. A 
movement has been inaugurated to improve rural 
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education by uniting several school districts for 
the purpose of maintaining a central school. 
These consolidated schools have gardens at- 
tached and operate departments of manual 
training and household science. The children 
living at a distance from the schools are trans- 
ported to and from the schools in vans. Those 
located at Kingston, Riverside, Hampton, and 
Florenceville are the first of these consolidated 
schools to be established. The taxable valua- 
tion of these four school districts is about 
$1,000,000. They are attended by over 750 stu- 
dents, the total cost per pupil chargeable to the 
district being $13.50. 

Besides the public educational institutions, 
there are two denominational colleges and sev- 
eral private schools. The University of Mount 
Allison (Methodist) is situated at Sackville and 
the University of Saint Joseph’s (Roman Cath- 
olic) is located at Memramcook, both in the 
County of Westmoreland, in the southeastern 
part of the Province. Saint John has a general 
hospital and Dorchester is the seat of the Do- 
minion penitentiary. Other institutions include 
the asylums for the insane, an industrial home 
for juveniles, and hospitals for the deaf and 
dumb. 

INHABITANTS. The larger part of the popula- 
tion is of British origin, including a considera- 
ble proportion of Irish descent. In an early 
period of American history many French settled 
in the region and quite an element of French 
descent is included at present. About two- 
thirds of the inhabitants are Protestants, in- 
cluding principally Baptists, Anglicans, and 
Presbyterians, and nearly one-third are Roman 
Catholics. Fredericton, on the Saint John Riv- 
er, is the capital. Other cities include Saint 
John, Moncton, and Chatham. In 1911 the 
Province had a population of 351,889. 

History. The region now included in New 
Brunswick was discovered by Sebastian Cabot 
in 1498. A colony was established by the 
French on the Bay of Chaleurs in 1639, whence 
the settlements extended along the coast and in 
the valley of the Miramichi River. From 1604 
until 1713 it was united with Nova Scotia in the 
French colony of Acadia. In the latter year it 
was ceded by France to England under the 
Treaty of Utrecht. The boundaries were fixed 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1763 and in 1784 it 
was organized as a separate Province. After 
the Revolutionary War a large number of loy- 
alists left the United States to settle in New 
Brunswick, and in 1867 it was made a Province 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, a city of New Jersey, 
county seat of Middlesex County, on the Rari- 
tan River and on the Pennsylvania and the 
Raritan River railroads. It is connected by the 
Raritan and Delaware Canal. Among the man- 
ufactures are India-rubber goods, boots and 
shoes, carpets, hosiery, needles, paper, cotton 
and woolen goods, vehicles, and machinery. It 
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is the seat of Rutgers College, an institution 
founded in 1770, which carries advanced courses 
of study. New Brunswick contains a theolog- 
ical seminary of the Reformed Lutheran Church 
and the State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Other noteworthy buildings include the 
Sage Library, the Saint Agnes Academy, the 
city hall, the high school, and many churches. 
It has a large trade and modern municipal fa- 
cilities, including electric street railways, water- 
works, pavements, and electric lighting. The 
place was settled in 1681, when it was known as 
Prigmore’s Swamp, and it was named New 
Brunswick in 1714. It was chartered as a city 
in 1784. Population, 1905, 23,133; in 1910, 23,388. 

NEWBURGH, a city of New York, in 
Orange County, sixty miles north of New York 
City, on the Hudson River. It is on the Erie, 
the West Shore, and the New York Central 
railroads. The site is a beautiful tract of 
ground, rising about 300 feet above the river, 
and the slopes have many fine residences and 
yards. It has a large trade in coal and agri- 
cultural products. The noteworthy buildings in- 
clude the public library, the Home for the 
Friendless, the Saint Luke’s Home and Hospital, 
the city hall, and the high school. An extension 
in the river, known as Newburgh Bay, fur- 
nishes a deep water front. Among the manu- 
factures are cotton and woolen goods, farming 
implements, flour, ironware, paint, soap, brushes, 
leather, and machinery. The surrounding coun- 
try is farming, dairying, and fruit raising, and 
has productive coal deposits. Newburgh con- 
tains the Hasbrouck House, a structure of stone 
that served in 1782-83 as Washington’s head- 
quarters. This building is maintained by the 
State as a depository for historical relics. Ger- 
man Lutherans settled the place in 1709. It was 
chartered as a city in 1865. Population, 1905, 
26,500; in 1910, 27,805, 

NEWBURGH ADDRESSES, the name ap- 
plied to several letters written at Newburgh, N. 
Y., shortly after the close of the Revolutionary 
War, while an American army was in camp 
on the Hudson River near Newburgh. These 
letters called attention to the failure of Con- 
gress to provide means to pay the soldiers and 
were published anonymously. They urged upon 
the soldiers not to disband until provision would 
be made for their pay, and suggested that a 
meeting should be called by the officers with the 
view of demanding a satisfactory settlement 
even if it were necessary to appeal “from the 
justice to the fears of the government.” Con- 
gress soon after made a satisfactory settlement 
with the army. It was ultimately ascertained 
that Gen. John Armstrong was the author of the 
addresses. 

NEWBURYPORT (ni’bér-i-pért), a city 
of Massachusetts, in Essex County, on the Mer- 
rimac River, 36 miles northeast of Boston. It 
is on the Boston and Maine Railroad and has 
a good harbor on the river. Among the manu- 
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factures are silverware, boots and shoes, hats, 
carriages, spirituous liquors, cotton and woolen 
goods, ironware, and machinery. The public 
library was founded by Josiah Little in 1854 
and contains 45,000 volumes. Other public in- 
stitutions include the Old Ladies’ Home, the 
Putnam Free School, the Y. M. C. A. Memorial 
Building, the Anna Jacques Hospital, and a ma- 
rine museum. It has a statue of Washington, a 
suspension bridge, the Old South Church, and 
Washington Park. Electric street railways, wa- 
terworks, and a system of sanitary sewerage are 
among the improvements. The place was settled 
in 1635 and chartered as a city in 1851. Popula- 
tion, 1905, 14,673; in 1910, 14,949, 

NEW CALEDONIA (kal-é-dé’ni-a), an is- 
land in the Pacific Ocean, located 790 miles east 
of Australia, about midway between New 
Guinea and New Zealand. Jt is 238 miles long, 
and from five to thirty miles wide. The area 
is 6,584 square miles. New Caledonia is of 
volcanic origin, has mountain ranges that reach 
a height of 8,000 feet, and its coasts are sur- 
rounded by coral reefs and sand banks. Fertile 
valleys penetrate the mountain regions and its 
coast plains are also productive. The principal 
products include coffee, tobacco, sugar cane, 
lumber, maize, and many varieties of fruit. It 
has valuable mineral deposits, notably copper, 
cobalt, and ironstone. The inhabitants consist 
principally of natives resembling the Papuan 
race, but many are descendants of persons sent 
there by France as convicts. The natives are 
Canaques, who were formerly cannibals, but in 
the latter part of the last century they became 
quite highly civilized, and now engage in vari- 
ous industries, but principally in agriculture and 
sheep raising. The island was discovered in 
1774 by Captain Cook and in 1853 became a 
possession of the French, who made it a penal 
settlement in 1872. Numea, on Numea Bay, 
is the capital. Population, 1916, 53,358. 

NEWCASTLE, a city of New South Wales, 
at the mouth of the Hunter River, 102 miles 
northeast of Sydney, with which it is connected 
by lines of steamers and railways. The city is 
finely located on elevated ground, has regularly 
platted streets, and many of the thoroughfares 
are well paved with brick and macadam. The 
noteworthy buildings include the city hall, the 
public library, the courthouse, the high school, 
and a number of fine churches. It has a large 
trade in wool, grain, hides, and coal, and is 
the most important coaling station in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. Among the industries are iron 
foundries, boot and shoe factories, copper-smelt- 
ing works, flouring mills, machine shops, and 
shipbuilding yards. It has electric lighting and 
street railways, a system of public waterworks, 
and a deep and spacious harbor. Two break- 
waters and two forts protect the harbor, which 
has an area of 540 acres. Population, 1916, in- 
cluding suburbs, 55,842. 

NEW CASTLE, a city of Pennsylvania, 
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county seat of Lawrence County, on the She- 
nango River, fifty miles northwest of Pittsburg. 
It is on the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Pitts- 
burg and Western, and other railroads. The 
surrounding country is farming and dairying, 
producing cereals, live stock, and dairy prod- 
ucts. Among the noteworthy buildings are the 
public library, the high school, the county court- 
house, the opera house, and many churches. 
It has extensive manufactures of street cars, 
flour, nails, tubes, rods, ironware, machinery, 
glass, vehicles, and pottery. Its municipal facil- 
ities are modern, including pavements, water- 
works, and electric street railways. It was 
settled in 1812 and chartered as a city in 1869. 
Population, 1900, 28,339; in 1910, 36,280. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, a city and 
river port of England, on the Tyne River, sixty 
miles northeast of Liverpool. It is located with- 
in the confines of Northumberland County, but 
forms a county by itself. It has a fine site, 
being partly on an elevated plateau, and owes 
its prosperity largely to the immense deposits 
of coal in the vicinity and to its convenient 
harbor. The manufactures include steamships 
and other sailing vessels, locomotives, canon, 
marine engines, machinery, carriages, cables, 
clothing, anchors, sails, shot, harness, glass, ce- 
ment, and earthenware. The city is extensively 
connected by steamboat and railway lines. It 
has a fine street car system, electric lighting, 
pavements, several well-improved parks, and fine 
schools and colleges. Among the noteworthy 
buildings are the Saint Mary Hospital, the Al- 
lan’s endowed schools, the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, the Institute of Mining Engineers, a female 
orphan institution, the Trinity Almshouse, the 
Hospital of the Holy Jesus, the Saint Nicholas 
Cathedral, the Earl Grey Monument, the pub- 
lic library, and the Tyne Theater. The place 
was a military station at the time the Romans 
occupied Britain, having been fortified under 
Hadrian. Robert, the son of William the Con- 
queror, built a castle and fort here in 1080, when 
it was named Newcastle. It declared in favor 
of the king during the Civil War, when it was 
besieged by an army of Scots. Population, 1911, 
266,671. 

NEWCOMB (ni’kiim), Simon, astronomer, 
born in Wallace, Nova Scotia, March 12, 1835; 
died July 10, 1909. He graduated at the Law- 
rence Scientific School and was appointed to 
teach mathematics in the United States navy. 
Later he secured an appointment to the Naval 
Observatory at Washington. For some time he 
was editor of the American Journal of Mathe- 
matics and the Nautical Almanac. Newcomb or- 
ganized the government expedition that observed 
the transit of Venus in 1874, and in 1882 made 
an observation of the same phenomenon from the 
Cape of Good Hope. In 1884 he was elected to 
the chair of mathematics and astronomy in 
Johns Hopkins University, which he filled in 
connection with his other duties. His writings 
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include many important articles on various sci- 
entific subjects and a large number of works 
in relation to the planets. Among the honors 
conferred upon him is the British Copley medal, 
awarded in 1890. He retired from the navy in 
1897, but remained active in scientific pursuits. 

NEWCOMEN (ni-kém’en), Thomas, in- 
ventor, born in Devonshire, England, in 1663; 
died in 1729. He was a blacksmith at Dart- 
mouth, where he experimented in a practical 
way with the view of devising a steam engine. 
In 1705 he took out a patent on an engine with 
which he demonstrated the feasibility of such 
a machine. Five years later he was joined by 
Captain Savery in taking out a patent on a 
larger steam engine, but this he greatly improved 
before 1719. His type resembles the style of 
the modern engine and is the first practical ma- 
chine that was devised. 

NEWELL (ni‘él), Robert Henry, author, 
born in New York City, Dec. 13, 1836; died 
July 11, 1901. His first work in literary pur- 
suits was in connection with newspapers. In 
1858 he became assistant editor of the New 
York Mercury. He held a similar position on 
the New York World from 1869 to 1872, and 
from 1874 until 1876 he was editor of Hearth 
and Home. At the time of the Civil War he 
published a series of papers under the name of 
Orpheus C. Kerr, meaning “office seeker,” which 
attained such general popularity that he after- 
ward published them as “Orpheus C. Kerr Pa- 
pers.” Among his publications are “Palace 
Beautiful and Other Poems,” “The Martyr 
President,” “Between Two Fires,” “Studies in 
Stanzas,” “Smoked Glass,” and “There Was 
Once a Man.” 

NEW ENGLAND, the name applied col- 
lectively to the six northeastern states of the 
United States, including Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. The total area of these states, 
including a number of adjacent islands, is 67,- 
384 square miles, and the population is equal 
to about one-thirteenth of that of the Union. 
The entire region was granted by James I., in 
1606, to the Plymouth Company as North Vir- 
ginia, but in 1614 John Smith made a map of 
the coast and named the region New England. 

NEWFOUNDLAND (ni’fiind-land), a 
British colony in North America, situated east 
of Canada, comprising the island of Newfound- 
land and the coast of Labrador. The island 
of Newfoundland is in the Atlantic Ocean, op- 
posite the mouth of the Saint Lawrence River, 
and is separated from Quebec and Labrador by 
the Strait of Belle Isle, ten miles wide. In 
form it is somewhat triangular, measuring 315 
miles from Cape Norman, its most northerly 
point, to Cape Ray, its extreme southwesterly 
point, while the extreme distance from east to 
west, that is, from Cape Spear to Cape Anguille, 
is 314 miles. The area of the island is 42,200 
square miles and the coast of Labrador, which 
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belongs to it as a dependency, is usually reck- 
oned at 120,000 square miles, but the boundary 
line at the west has not been definitely located. 
Extending eastward from the mainland toward 
Europe, the island is the nearest point at which 
to anchor the submarine telegraph lines. 

DESCRIPTION. Numerous bays indent the 
coast, some of them extending into the interior 
as narrow fiords, and countless islands lie adja- 
cent to the shores. Rocky headlands and bold 
cliffs characterize the shore, presenting rugged 
lines that rise abruptly from 200 to 400 feet 
high, and in some localities from 800 to 2,120 
feet. The surface of the interior is hilly or 
undulating, assuming in some places ridges that 
terminate in the headlands. Long Range, the 
principal ridge, extends along the western coast, 
rising in peaks from 1,450 to 2,000 feet high. 
Vast stretches of forests are found inland, 
where the country is quite hilly. 

Three rivers, the Gander, Exploits, and Hum- 
ber, furnish the larger part of the drainage. 
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1, Saint John’s; 2, Harbor Grace; 3, Port aux Basques. 

Dotted lines indicate chief railways. 
Both the Gander and the Exploits flow toward 
the northeast, discharging by estuaries into 
Notre Dame Bay. The Exploits is the largest 
stream, having a length of 200 miles and a basin 
of about 4,000 square miles. The Humber 
River, which is the only large stream that flows 
toward the west, passes through canyons of 
great depth and beauty. Other streams include 
the Victoria and the Saint George rivers. Many 
lakes abound in the interior, including Victoria, 
Grand Pond, Red Indian, and Great Gander 
lakes. The surface of Labrador, like that of 
Newfoundland, is hilly and undulating, and has 
a rocky and broken coast. See Labrador. 

The climate is modified to a considerable ex- 
tent by the Gulf Stream, but its modifying in- 
fluence gives rise to extensive mists and fogs. 
Heavy gales and blizzards are not uncommon 
in winter, when the weather is cold. As a 
whole the climate is healthful and quite equable, 
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but the interior of Labrador has cold and se- 
vere winters. The thermometer falls below 
zero quite frequently in the colder months and 
rises to 80° and 85° in the summer, when the 
climate resembles that of New Brunswick. In 
the southern »art of Newfoundland the mean 
annual temperature is somewhat higher than in 
the adjacent parts of the neighboring continent, 
the thermometer rarely sinking below zero in 
winter and seldom rising above 80° in summer. 

NATURAL Resources. The fisheries have been 
of vast value from the early settlement of 
America, and at present are the principal re- 
sources of its inhabitants. Grand Banks, noted 
as a submarine plateau, lies southeast of the 
island, where vast schools of cod are found in 
the fishing season. Other extensive cod fisher- 
ies are along the coasts of the island and Labra- 
dor. The seal fisheries rank in importance next 
to those of the cod, but in value it is followed 
closely by the lobster catch. Other varieties 
taken in large numbers include the herring, 
salmon, and smelt. Nearly one-third of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the fisheries, and the 
value of the annual catch is placed at $9,500,000. 

The colony is rich in mineral resources, espe- 
cially in iron and copper. Both of these min- 
erals are mined extensively on Belle Island, 
which is unusually rich in these minerals. Iron 
ore deposits are abundant on the western coast 
and in many places the deposits extend under 
the sea. Gypsum, lead, nickel, silver, and some 
gold are found. Coal fields exist in the vicin- 
ity of Saint George’s Bay. 

Forests of commercial value abound in many 
places, consisting chiefly of pine, spruce, fir, 
birch, tamarack, and red maple. The pine for- 
ests of the northern part are particularly val- 
uable, where the timber industry yields a large 
output of lumber. 

The soil is barren and rocky in many locali- 
ties, while extensive marshes are found in the 
interior. Arable land in large tracts is located 
at the heads of the bays and along the river 
valleys, and a bonus is offered for cleared land 
by the government. Not more than one-tenth of 
the arable land is under cultivation. Potatoes 
and turnips are the principal crops, but oats, 
hay, and barley are grown successfully. Gar- 
dens are worked extensively by the fishermen, 
who cultivate many vegetables, especially cab- 
bage. Cattle are reared profitably for meat 
and dairy products. Other domestic animals in- 
clude horses, sheep, swine, and Newfoundland 
dogs. Many wild animals are abundant, such 
as the reindeer, caribou, bear, beaver, marten, 
wolf, and wild cat. 

GovERNMENT. The executive power is vest- 
ed in a Governor, who is appointed by the 
British crown and assisted by an executive coun- 
cil of nine members. The legislative branch 
consists of a Legislature, made up of a coun- 
cil of not more than 17 members and an as- 
sembly of 36 representatives, the latter being 
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elected by manhood suffrage. At present the 
colony is divided into electoral districts, but 
distinct local governments are not maintained, 
owing to the concentration of population. For 
many years there has been more or less advoca- 
tion with the view of incorporating the colony 
with the Dominion of Canada, but action has 
been postponed largely through unsettled points 
in regard to the fishing industry. 

COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION. Foreign 
trade is chiefly with Canada, Great Britain, and 
the United States. Nearly half of the trade is 
with Canada. Among the chief exports are 
dried cod, whale oil, timber, and minerals. 
Flour, machinery, salt, meat, and petroleum are 
imported. Canned and cured fish, lumber prod- 
ucts, clothing, butter and cheese, and farming 
and mining utensils are the chief manufactures. 
Communication is largely by water, owing to 
the extensive coast and many inlets that afford 
fine harbors. A government railway extends 
from the southwestern part in a direction toward 
the northeast, thence eastward beyond Great 
Gander Lake, and thence southeast to Saint 
John’s. Several branches and private lines are 
operated, the total being 800 miles. Cable lines 
connect the island with the American conti- 
nent. The first Atlantic cable line built to Eu- 
rope extends from the island to Heart’s Con- 
tent Harbor, Ireland. The length of telegraph 
lines in operation is given at 3,125 miles. 

EpucaTIon. The schools are denominational, 
the school funds being appropriated according 
to the number of pupils of each denomination. 
At present 27 per cent. are Methodist, 33 per 
cent. are Anglicans, 34 per cent. are Roman 
Catholics, and the remainder belong to various 
Protestant denominations. The Governor ap- 
points three superintendents of education, one 
for each denomination, who supervise and in- 
spect the schools of their respective denomina- 
tions. The Methodist. and Anglican superin- 
tendents, every year, alternately, inspect the 
other Protestant schools, belonging chiefly to the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
perintendents are required to visit annually, if 
possible, all the schools and training institutions 
of their respective denomination. They are re- 
quired to present an annual report of the schools 
under their charge, to give advice to teachers 
and boards of education, and to utilize every 
available means to improve the character and 
efficiency of the educational work. 

Although attendance is not compulsory, the 
public schools are well attended and very few 
private schools are maintained. Four colleges 
are located at Saint John’s, belonging respec- 
tively to the Methodists, Roman Catholics, An- 
glicans, and the other Protestant denominations. 
These institutions prepare students for the ex- 
aminations of the University of London, Eng- 
land. Ample provisions have been made in sup- 
port of charities and for correctional purposes. 
Colonial institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
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incorrigible, insane, and other public charges 
are maintained at public expense, most of which 
are located at Saint John’s. 

INHABITANTS. Fully 96 per cent. of the in- 
habitants are native born and are chiefly of 
Irish, English, Scotch, and French descent. A 
majority are Protestants, belonging chiefly to 
the Methodist and Anglican churches, but the 
Roman Catholics have a large membership. 
Saint John’s, in the southeastern part, is the 
capital and largest city. Other cities include 
Harbor Grace, Bonavista, Carbonear, and Twil- 
lingate. Port aux Basques is important as a 
port of entry. The population of Labrador is 
3,939, mostly Esquimos, and during the summer 
about 30,000 fishermen exploit the region. In 
1911 the island had 239,027 inhabitants. The total 
population of the colony in 1911 was 242,966. 

History. The Northmen probably explored 
Newfoundland in the year 1000, when, accord- 
ing to Islandic Sagas, it was visited by Lief 
Eric. It was discovered by John Cabot in 1497 
and was visited by Sebastian Cabot the follow- 
ing year. Fishermen from France were attract- 
ed by the value of its fisheries, but the settle- 
ments made by them were not permanent. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert took formal possession of it 
in the name of Queen Elizabeth in 1583, but a 
long struggle for supremacy between the Eng- 
lish and French interfered with the development 
of settlements. The first English settlement was 
founded in 1621 and it remained constantly un- 
der British control. The Treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, gave the French the right to fish along its 
coasts and to occupy a portion of the coastal 
plains for curing purposes. Its government was 
administered directly from England until 1833, 
when a more satisfactory form was granted, 
and a second modification was made in 1855, 
by which greater powers were vested in the 
local authorities. 

NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, a large and 
intelligent dog originated in Newfoundland, 
though not an aboriginal of that island. This 
dog is about 27 inches high at the shoulders, 
weighs from 80 to 100 pounds, and has a double 
coat of warm and thick hair, consisting of a 
short woolly fur, through which the longer 
hairs protrude. The color is almost uniformly 
black and white, or entirely black. The head 
is broad and massive, the eyes are small and 
deeply set, and the legs and feet are powerful. 
This dog is excellent for watching and is used 
extensively in cold countries as a beast of bur- 
den and to draw sledges. It can be trained for 
swimming, hence is useful in saving the lives 
of human beings near the coast or in inland 
waters. 

NEWGATE, a London prison of historic 
interest, located at the west end of Newgate 
Street, opposite the Old Bailey. The name was 
derived from its being at one time a new gate; 
the name was compounded prior to 1218. It is 
no longer used as a prison proper, but serves 
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as a place to detain prisoners temporarily, or 
until they are tried in the central criminal court 
near by. Newgate is the place where execution 
by hanging is carried out. The walls are high 
and windowless. 

NEW GUINEA (gin’é), or Papua, a large 
island situated north of Australia, separated 
from that continent by Torres Strait. The 
island was probably connected with Australia 
at an early date, since the strait is not more 
than 300 feet deep. It has a length of nearly 
1,500 miles and is from 22 to 430 miles wide. 
The area is estimated at 310,000 square miles, 
thus being the largest island in the world. Care- 
ful explorations of the interior were not made 
until within recent years. Chains of mountains 
trend across it, including the Bismarck ranges, 
which attain to a height of about 20,000 feet. 
In various parts are rocky formations that ren- 
der cultivation impossible, but vast tracts of it 
are fertile. It has extensive forests of tropical 
trees, many of which rank among the largest 
in the world. The animals include lizards, croc- 
odiles, opossums, wild hogs, tree kangaroos, 
serpents, and many species of beautiful and 
curious birds, including pigeons, parrots, birds of 
paradise, kingfishers, and the cassowary. 

The climate is warm and damp, rainfall is 
abundant, and in many parts the vegetable 
growths are very luxuriant. Among the prin- 
cipal coast indentations that furnish good har- 
bors are the Gulf of Papua, Huon Gulf, Hum- 
boldt Bay, and Geelvink Bay. The chief rivers 
include the Amberno and Fly, these being navi- 
gable for some distance at all times of the 
year, but during the rainy season they rise con- 
siderably and form an extensive navigation area. 
Papuan natives make up the principal part of 
the inhabitants, but there are also a consid- 
erable number of Malays, Karons, and eastern 
Polynesians. The principal products include 
lumber, sweet potatoes, rice, tobacco, yams, 
sugar, rum, maize, wheat, millet, sago, cocoa, 
oranges, and other species of tropical fruits. 

New Guinea is a possession of three European 
powers—Germany, England, and Holland— 
which occupy respectively Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, British Guinea, and Dutch Guinea. Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land occupies the northeastern part. 
It has an area of about 70,200 square miles 
and a population of 175,000. The region was 
formerly governed by the German New Guinea 
Company and an imperial commissioner, but in 
1899 it was placed directly under imperial con- 
trol, and with it are included the islands of the 
Bismarck Archipelago. Stations are maintained 
at Constantinhafen, Finschafen, Hatzfeldhafen, 
and elsewhere, and the exports embrace princi- 
pally lumber, bamboo, dates, tobacco, and tropi- 
cal fruits. British Guinea embraces an area of 
88,500 square miles and a population of 360,000. 
The principal settlement is at Port Moresby and 
the exports consist of pearl shells, tobacco, 
areca, cabinet woods, and tropical fruits. Dutch 
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Guinea has an area of 151,500 square miles, 
about one-half of the island, and the govern- 
ment is administered from the settlement at 
Ternate. The colony embraces the western por- 
tion of the island. Its soil is less fertile than 
the regions under German and English control, 
though there are valuable forests and extensive 
deposits of minerals. The population is 212,000, 
thus making the population of the entire island 
about 750,000. 

New Guinea was discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1511 and was so named by Iñigo Ortiz 
de Rez, who visited the island in 1546. Dutch 
navigators landed to obtain fresh water in 1676, 
but little attention was paid to the island until 
in 1828, when the Dutch formed a settlement 
on its western coast. Progress was extremely 
slow until in 1858, when the Dutch established 
a colony that has since become prosperous. 
They have made extensive explorations along 
the coast and in the interior. England annexed 
the southeastern part in 1883, and at the begin- 
ning of the Great European War, in 1914, oc- 
cupied the German possessions. ' 

NEW HAMPSHIRE (hamp’shir), one of 
the thirteen original states of the United States, 
belonging to the New England group, popularly 
called the Granite State. It is bounded on the 
north by Quebec, east by Maine and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, south by Massachusetts, and west by 
Vermont, from which it is separated by the 
Connecticut River. A part of the eastern bound- 
ary is formed by the Salmon Falls River. The 
length from north to south is 178 miles, its 
greatest width is 98 miles, and the area is 9,305 
square miles. 

DescripTION. The general slope of the sur- 
face is toward the south. It has an average ele- 
vation of about 1,190 feet. A large section 
in the northern part is mountainous, while low 
hills and broad valleys characterize the central 
and southern sections. The White Mountains 
occupy the north central part and culminate in 
Mount Washington, with an elevation of 6,295 
feet. These highlands have an altitude ranging 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet and cover an area of 
1,400 square miles. They belong to the Appa- 
lachian system and consist of the White and 
Franconia ranges, being divided by the Notch, 
as the valleys of the Saco and the Ammonoosuc 
rivers are called. The White Range is pictur- 
esque and is sometimes called the “Switzerland 
of America.” In the Franconia Range is a 
profile of projecting rocks, known as the “Old 
Man of the Mountain,” which is visited by tour- 
ists during the summer. Forests of considerable 
value cover the highlands, consisting chiefly of 
white pine, spruce, oak, beech, and hickory. 

The drainage is principally by the Connecticut 
and its tributaries, which include the Ashuelot, 
Sugar, Ammonoosuc, and Mohawk rivers. A 
large part of the northern section is drained by 
the Androscoggin, which carries the outflow 
from Lake Umbagog and after an irregular 
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course passes the border into Maine. Some- 
what farther south is the Saco, which receives 
the inflow from several streams and passes 
eastward into Maine. The Merrimac, which 
rises by sev- 
eral head 
streams in 
the Fran- 
conia Range, 
flows south- 
ward into 
Massachu- 
setts, receiv- 
ing in its 
course the 
Contoocook, 
Piscataqua, 
and Southe- 
gan rivers. 
Many of the 
Streams are 
noted for 
the swift- 
ness of their 
currents, 
hence are of 
vast utility 
in furnish- 
E ing power 
for various 
manufactur- 
ing enter- 
prises. Nu- 
merous lakes 
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Chief railroads within the 
State, of 
which Lake Winnipiseogee is the largest, being 
six miles wide and eighteen miles long. Other 
lakes in the central part include Squam, New- 
found, and Sunapee. Lake Umbagog is in the 
northern part, on the boundary with Maine. 

The climate is healthful and agreeable, al- 
though it is quite cold in the winter. Snow 
falls to a great depth in the northern section, 
where the climate is colder than in the southern 
part. The mean annual temperature is given 
at 49°, while the extremes range from a few 
degrees below zero to 95° above. All parts of 
the State have an abundance of rainfall, which 
averages 45 inches, but is somewhat heavier in 
the highlands. 

Mrntnc. Copper is mined to some extent and 
ranks among the more important metals. Small 
quantities of gold and silver are found and some 
interests are vested in mining lead, tin, iron, and 
zinc. A superior quality of stone for making 
whetstones is found in the White Mountains, 
where it is quarried extensively. The State 
produces about three-fourths of the mica ob- 
tained in the United States and is noted for its 
extensive and valuable deposits of granite. large 
quantities being quarried for monuments and 
building purposes. Clays suitable for brick and 
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pottery are abundant. Other minerals include 
ocher, precious stones, and mineral waters. 

AGRICULTURE. Less than one-third of the sur- 
face is utilized in farming, much of it being 
too broken for agriculture. The farms average 
123 acres and are worked largely by the owners. 
Hay and forage crops are grown on a larger 
acreage than all other products combined, the 
yield being utilized in the live-stock industry. , 
Other crops include corn, oats, potatoes, barley, 
and buckwheat. Apples are a source of much 
revenue. Much attention is paid to the culti- 
vation of grapes, small fruits, and vegetables. 

Dairying is an important industry. The dairy 
cows exceed in number all other cattle. Horses, 
sheep, and swine are grown profitably, but none 
of these classes of animals is represented by 
large numbers. Cut-over timber land is utilized 
to a considerable extent for grazing. 

MANUFACTURING. The State is noted as a 
manufacturing community. It has had a grad- 
ual increase during the last half century in the 
number of wage-earners. Excellent water pow- 
er is afforded by the Merrimac and other 
streams, along which the larger manufacturing 
centers are located. The cotton mills stand at 
the head of the industrial establishments, em- 
ploying about 1,500,000 spindles. Granite is 
converted extensively into building materials 
and monuments. Other manufactures include 
boots and shoes, hosiery, paper and wood pulp, 
flour, machinery, ironware, timber products, 
leather, and woolen goods. Many of the manu- 
facturing industries are centered at Nashua, 
Manchester, and Portsmouth. 

TRANSPORTATION, Railway building received 
attention at an early date and nearly all parts 
of the State are provided with lines, though 
the northern section is not well equipped. Sev- 
eral trunk lines cross the State, including those 
of the Grand Trunk, the Boston and Maine, 
and the Maine Central railway companies. Elec- 
tric railways are operated in the cities and ad- 
jacent territory. The steam railways aggregate 
a total of 1,300 miles. During the summer a 
railroad built up Mount Washington is operated. 
It is a little more than two miles long and 
makes an ascent of 3,625 feet. Foreign trade, 
though not large, is centered at Portsmouth. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution now in force 
was adopted in 1877. It vests the executive 
authority in the Governor and a council of five 
members, who are chosen by popular vote for 
two years. Other State officers include the 
treasurer, secretary of State, and commissary 
general, who are chosen by joint ballot in the 
Legislature, The legislative functions are dis- 
charged by a General Assembly, consisting of 
24 senators, chosen by districts, and a house of 
representatives, whose members are apportioned 
among the towns and wards of cities accord- 
ing to population. Members in both hovses of 
the Legislature are elected for terms of two 
years. A supreme court has appellate jurisdic- 
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tion and to it are subject the courts of record 
and other courts. All the judicial officers serve 
during good behavior, except justices of the 
peace, who are elected for five years. Local 
government is administered by counties, cities, 
and towns. 

Epucation. Every child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen must by law be sent to school 
in the town or city in which he resides. The 
law bears upon the parent or guardian and not 
upon the child, the former being subject to pen- 
alty for failure to send the child to school. En- 
trance upon the public school is through the 
elementary department, whether rural or urban, 
graded or ungraded. The subjects taught vary 
considerably, but in general they may be said to 
embrace the recognized fundamentals of learn- 
ing, with the addition in some instances of mu- 
sic, drawing, handwork, etc. A few of the more 
progressive and wealthy towns and cities supply 
good kindergartens prior to the elementary 
school. About 1,112 of the elementary schools 
are graded and 1,014 are ungraded. However, 
the graded schools are constantly increasing in 
number, with a corresponding decrease in the 
ungraded schools. After eight years, or in a 
few cases nine years, of attendance upon such 
elementary schools, the pupil is expected to pass 
an examination or give other proof of qualifica- 
tion to enter a high school or academy, called a 
secondary school. 

The secondary school is an institution prop- 
erly equipped for teaching such subjects as are 
required for admission to college, or equivalent 
subjects. It must be approved as being of col- 
lege-preparatory standard by the State superin- 
tendent. The secondary school system is made 
up of city and village high schools, about 50, 
and an additional 20 endowed academies. Other 
Institutions included with these schools are 
Brewster Free Academy, Wolfboro; Saint 
Paul’s School, Concord; and Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, both of the latter being sec- 
ondary institutions of international reputation. 
Normal schools of high grade are maintained at 
Keane and Plymouth. It has a course of two 
years and pupils are admitted only upon gradu- 
ation from an approved secondary school. 

Collegiate instruction is furnished by the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ic Arts, at Durham, and by Dartmouth College, 
at Hanover, Every child in the State who is 
qualified is entitled to preparation for either of 
these Institutions at public expense, and, once 
within the college, numerous free scholarships 
and other means of providing for the expense 
ne Collegiate education make it possible for ev- 
theses of determined temper to win his way 
ona college. The State college is coeduca- 
lic) ¢ Saint Anselm’s College (Roman Catho- 
saost located at Manchester. Laconia has a 
y is for feeble-minded children, Concord has 
srob Dital for the insane, and Franklin has an 

Phans’ home. The industrial school is at 
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Manchester and the State penitentiary is at Con- 
cord. 

INHABITANTS. The density of population is 
about 46 to the square mile. A large number 
of emigrants have leit the State to settle in the 
west central part of the Union, but this has been 
compensated for by the immigration of foreign- 
ers, especially Canadians, who constitute the 
larger part of those born in foreign lands. 
Nearly all the inhabitants are Protestants, in- 
cluding chiefly Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
Methodists. Concord, on the Merrimac River, 
is the capital. Other cities include Manchester, 
Nashua, Dover, Portsmouth, Keene, Rochester, 
Somersworth, Laconia, Claremont, Berlin, and 
Exeter. In 1900 the State had a population of 
411,588. This included a total colored popula- 
tion of 797, including 112 Chinese and 662 Ne- 
groes. Population, 1910, 430,572, 

History. The first settlements in New Hamp- 
shire were made in 1623 near Dover and Ports- 
mouth, under a grant of land to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and John Mason, the grant covering the 
region between the Merrimac and the Kennebec 
rivers. In 1629 Mason obtained a separate grant 
for the territory between the Merrimac and the 
Piscataqua. From 1641 to 1679 the region 
formed a part of Massachusetts, to which it was 
joined again from 1689 until 1692 and again 
from 1699 to 1741. Colonial governors ruled 
during the intervening dates. A temporary gov- 
ernment was formed in 1775, when it entered 
the American confederacy, and the present con- 
stitution was adopted in 1792. The State active- 
ly supported the Revolution and on June 21, 
1788, ratified the national Constitution. Ports- 
mouth was the capital of the colony and later 
it was removed several times, but Concord be- 
came the permanent capital in 1805, The Union 
was supported with much enthusiasm at the time 
of the Civil War, when the State furnished a 
large number of volunteers. 

NEW HAVEN, a city of Connecticut, coun- 
ty seat of New Haven County, on Long Island 
Sound, 72 miles northeast of New York City. 
It is at the head of New Haven Bay, on many 
steamboat lines and on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, and ranks as the 
largest city of the State. The streets are regu- 
larly platted and many of them are finely paved 
with granite and asphalt. The site consists of 
a level plain of 24 square miles, bordered on the 
east by the Quinnipiac and on the west by the 
West River. Near the city are ranges of hills, 
from which two spurs known as East Rock and 
West Rock extend some distance, rising to 
heights of about 400 feet. 

The city has many beautiful parks, including 
one in which East Rock is a prominent feature, 
on the summit of which is a monument erected 
to the memory of the soldiers and sailors. About 
1,200 acres are included in the parks of the city, 
some of which overlook the harbor, and others 
are located at convenient points. In the heart 
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of the city is a public square known as The 
Green, which is bordered by stately elm trees, 
hence New Haven is popularly called the City 
of Elms. Many of the buildings are commodi- 
ous and modern, while others are noted for 
their historic associations. An old burial ground 
on Grove Street contains the graves of Eli 
Whitney, James B. Dana, Timothy Dwight, 
Noah Webster, Theodore Winthrop, and Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse. 

New Haven is the seat of Yale University, 
one of the most celebrated institutions of higher 
learning in America. 
54,500 volumes. The educational institutions 
include .a State normal school, the Boardman 
Manual Training School, the Hopkins Grammar 
School, and the Hillhouse High School. It has 
many hospitals and civic and charitable institu- 
tions, and contains valuable collections in his- 
tory and the sciences. Many of the public 
schools and churches are fine buildings, and the 
latter include structures erected at an early date. 
The public buildings are substantial structures, 
such as the county courthouse, the Federal build- 
ing, and numerous business and office buildings. 

New Haven is noted as a manufacturing cen- 
ter. It has a commodious harbor, hence carries 
a large coast and inland trade. The manufac- 
tures include firearms and ammunition, hard- 
ware, carriages, clocks and watches, needles, 
textile fabrics, musical instruments, and slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing products. Large rail- 
way repair shops are located within the city. It 
has a growing wholesale and jobbing trade. An 
extensive electric railway system affords com- 
munication with suburban and interurban points. 
A sewer system of 98 miles is maintained. The 
city has an efficient waterworks system, electric 
and gas lighting, and well-organized police and 
fire departments. 

A company of Puritans settled on the site of 
New Haven in 1638, when the place was called 
Quinnipiac. The settlement flourished under 
the direction of John Davenport, a Puritan min- 
ister, ahd Theophilus Eaton, a wealthy merchant 
of London. In 1640 the name was changed to 
New Haven and at the same time it was made 
the capital of New Haven Colony, which was 
united with the New England Union in the same 
year. It was made a part of the Connecticut 
colony in 1662 and was jointly the capital of the 
State with Hartford from 1771 until 1873. The 
British captured the town in 1779. It was incor- 
porated as a city in 1784, but its growth dates 
properly from 1848, when the first railway was 
completed. Fair Haven was annexed to the 
city in 1870. Population, 1910, 133,605. 

NEW HEBRIDES (héb’ri-déz), a chain of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, located east of Aus- 
tralia and north of New Zealand. They embrace 
about thirty islands of volcanic origin, the entire 
group containing an area of about 5,000 square 
miles. Among the principal islands are Espiritu 
Santo, area 1,850 square miles; Mallicolo, 1,150 
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square miles; Ambrym, 500 square miles; Sand- 
wich, 435 square miles; Tanna, 175 square miles; 
and Erromango, 650 square miles. The islands 
contain a number of active volcanoes, but possess 
much fertile soil and excellent timber. They 
produce sugar cane, yams, bananas, cocoanuts, 
and other varieties of tropical fruits. Horses, 
cattle, and sheep are reared in abundance. The 
Portuguese discovered these islands in 1606, but 
they were claimed by the British on the strength 
of explorations made by Captain Cook in 1773. 
The inhabitants are mostly Melanesians. A 
commission of French and English officers has 
general administration of the islands. Popula- 
tion, 1916, 72,456. 

NEW IBERIA (i-bé’ri-a), a city of Louisi- 
ana, capital of Iberia Parish, twelve miles north 
of Vermilion Bay, an inlet from the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is 125 miles west of New Orleans, 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad, and is sur- 
rounded by a fertile farming country, producing 
cotton, cereals, fruits, and sugar cane. The chief 
buildings include a Federal post office, a city 
hall, a public market, and several schools and 
churches. Among the industries are sawmills, 
shipyards, machine shops, foundaries, and brick- 
yards. The city has waterworks, electric lights, 
and sanitary sewerage. Avery’s Island, located 
near the city, has large deposits of salt rock. In 
the vicinity are points of interest, some of which 
figure in Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” Popula- 
tion, 1900, 6,815; in 1910, 7,499, 

NEW JERSEY (jér’zi), one of the original 
thirteen states of the United States, classed with 
the Middle Atlantic group, popularly called the 
Jersey Blue State. It is bounded on the north 
by New York, east by New York and the At- 
lantic Ocean, south by Delaware Bay, and west 
by Pennsylvania, from which it is separated by 
the Delaware River. The Hudson River and 
Staten Island Sound separate it from New 
York. Its seacoast on the Atlantic has a length 
of 120 miles. The length from north to south 
is 167 miles, the average width is 50 miles, and 
the area is 7,815 square miles, including 290 
square miles of water surface. 

DescripTion. The State is included largely 
in the Atlantic coast plain, only its northwestern 
part being traversed by chains of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. In the extreme northwest is 
the Kittatinny Range, which belongs to the Blue 
Mountains of Pennsylvania, reaching its highest 
point in High Knob, near the boundary of New 
York, which has an elevation of 1,800 feet. 
Through this range flows the Delaware River, 
forming the celebrated Delaware Water Gap. 
Somewhat farther south is a region known as 
the Highlands, which comprises a plateau about 
1,350 feet above the sea. Still farther south is 
the Piedmont Plain, consisting of an undulating 
plain which extends from the Hackensack val- 
ley to the Palisades along the Hudson. In the 
southern part, lying south of a line drawn be- 
tween Trenton and Raritan Bay, is a belted 
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coastal plain, most of which is about 100 feet 
above sea level, though rising in some places 
400 feet above the sea. 
The State is well watered and drained, but 
all of the western 
`~ part belongs to the 
basin of the Dela- 
ware, which receives 
the inflow from 
éf many small streams. 
“Tn the northeastern 
* part are the Passaic 
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Water Gap, and the 
Falls of the Passaic River. Sandy Hook and 
Cape May are the principal projections into the 
Atlantic. 

The climate in general is healthful, but varies 
according to altitude and proximity to the sea. 
The difference in the mean annual temperature 
of the north and the south is about 8°, being 46° 
in the former and 54° in the latter. Excessive 
humidity is sometimes produced by a meeting of 
the land and sea breezes. The rainfall averages 
between 44 and 50 inches, being somewhat 
greater in the eastern portion than along the 
Delaware. Atlantic City, on the southeastern 
coast, has a rainfall of 49 inches and an average 
temperature of 52°, 

Mininc. The State has large deposits of 
clays, which are mined extensively for the man- 
ufacture of brick and pottery. In the highland 
belt is a productive iron ore field, but it is not 
worked as extensively now as it was before the 
iron regions of the Great Lakes were opencd. 
Granite deposits of much value are found in the 
north, where this mineral is quarried extensively 
for monuments and building purposes. In the 
output of zinc the State takes second rank, being 
exceeded only by Missouri. Large por con- 
taining rock valuable in the manufacture of 
Portland cement are worked, and in the output 
of this product New Jersey holds second rank 
among the states. Sand suitable for glass mak- 
ing is obtained in the southern part. Other min- 
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erals include slate, copper, limestone, and coal 
the last mentioned showing a decided gain in 
the output the last decade. 

AGRICULTURE. Sixty per cent. of the land is 
included in farms, and much of the surface has 
been increased in productiveness by the use of 
fertilizers. Many of the farms are small, but 
they are worked with great care. Corn is raised 
in all parts of the State and is the principal 
cereal, but it is exceeded in acreage by the area 
utilized in growing hay and forage. Other 
crops include wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, and 
buckwheat. Many small tracts are devoted to 
gardening and small farming, especially in the 
cultivation of tomatoes and sweet potatoes. Ap- 
ples and peaches are grown in large quantities, 
and the marsh lands along the coast yield a fine 
grade of cranberries. New York, Philadelphia, 
and Jersey City are markets for a large quantity 
of vegetables, such as cabbage, melons, and 
sweet corn. 

Milk cows are more numerous than other 
classes of cattle, which is accounted for by the 
fact that the State produces a large output of 
milk and cheese, both of which are marketed to 
an advantage. Other domestic animals include 
swine, horses, sheep, mules, and poultry. How- 
ever, the larger share of the total income from 
the animal industry is obtained from. dairying. 

MANUFACTURES. As a manufacturing State 
New Jersey occupies a leading place. It holds 
second rank in the output of pottery and third 
in the manufacture of clay products. For silk 
and silk goods produced it has first rank, ard 
likewise holds a high place for the production 
of cotton and woolen goods. In the manufacture 
of jewelry it ranks fourth, the chief center being 
in Newark. Other manufactures include iron 
and steel, leather and saddlery, cotton and wool- 
en textiles, rubber and elastic goods, hose and 
rubber belting, pipe tobacco and cigars, boots 
and shoes, and, slaughtering and packing-house 
products. The industries devoted to manufac- 
turing are located chiefly in the northern part 
of the State. . 

FisHeries. The extensive and greatly indented 
coast line is well adapted to fishing. All but 
four counties of the State participate in this in- 
dustry and about 17,500 persons engage in it. 
Oysters constitute the leading catch, and the 
output is either marketed fresh or is preserved 
by canning. Other catches include clams, shad, 
cod, and bluefish. Small menhaden are canned 
in large quantities. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE, The State is 
favored by being located on the Hudson and 
Delaware rivers and the Atlantic, hence is pro- 
vided with extensive transportation facilities by 
water. Two important canals are maintained, 
including the Delaware-Raritan Canal, extending 
from the Delaware to Raritan Bay, and the 
Maurice Canal, connecting Jersey City with the 
Delaware River at Phillipsburg. Railroad lines 
penetrate all parts of the State, including several 
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of the great railways which connect New York 
City with Philadelphia, Chicago, and Saint Louis. 
The total lines aggregate 2,500 miles. Camden, 
Newark, and Jersey City are the principal rail- 
way centers. Electric lines are operated in many 
parts of the State. 

The export trade is chiefly in fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and various articles of manufacture. Large 
quantities of coal are imported from Pennsyl- 
vania for use in the industries. The State is a 
good market for raw cotton and silk, using large 
quantities in the textile industry. Jersey City, 
opposite New York City, is the terminal for a 
number of railways, though much of the passen- 
ger traffic is carried across the Hudson River by 
ferries and through the railway tunnel completed 
in 1908, 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution now in force 
was ratified in 1844 and was subsequently 
amended at a special election. Executive power 
is vested in a Governor for three years, and this 
officer cannot be reélected to succeed himself. 
Other State officers include the treasurer, comp- 
troller, attorney-general, secretary of State, 
clerk in chancery, adjutant-generai, commission- 
er of banking and insurance, clerk of the su- 
preme court, and superintendent of public in- 
struction. Meetings are held annually by the 
Legislature, which is composed of 21 senators, 
elected for three years, and not more than 60 
representatives, elected for one year. The high- 
est court is known as the court of errors and 
appeals and is composed of the chancellor, the 
justices of the supreme court, and six additional 
judges. The chancellor presides over a preroga- 
tive court and the supreme court, which is com- 
posed of a chief justice and eight associates, 
holds sessions in different parts of the State. 
Subject to these courts are the county courts of 
common pleas, the courts of oyer and deter- 
miner, an orphans’ court, and the court of gen- 
eral quarter sessions of the peace. A distinc- 
tion is still maintained between courts of law 
and courts of equity. 

Epucation. The illiteracy is given at 5.9 per 
cent., but among native whites it is only 1.7 per 
cent. Public schools are under the supervision 
of the State superintendent and a board of edu- 
cation, consisting of sixteen members, both being 
appointed by the Governor and senate. School 
attendance is compulsory and supplies and text- 
books are furnished free. The State has long 
supported a vigorous policy in regard to public 
instruction, which may be said to have been or- 
ganized in 1661, when a school was established 
at Bergen. All parts of the State have a good 
grade of elementary schools, while the towns and 
cities maintain high schools, and the whole sys- 
tem is supplemented by a number of institutions 
of higher learning. Princeton University, at 
Princeton, founded in 1746, is one of the most 
efficient institutions in North America. Rutgers 
College, at Brunswick, has affiliated with it the 
State agricultural and scientific school. Three 
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public normal schools are maintained, one at 
Trenton, which is the chief training school for 
teachers, the other two being the Model and the 
Farnum preparatory schools. 

Among the leading institutions of higher 
learning, aside from those named above, are 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, at Hobo- 
ken; the Seton Hall College, South Orange; 
the Bordentown Female College, Bordentown; 
the Saint Peter’s College, Jersey City; the Blair 
Presbyterian Academy, Blairstown; the Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison; and the Pen- 
nington Seminary, Pennington. Trenton has a 
school for the deaf, Kearny has a home for dis- 
abled soldiers, and Trenton and Morristown 
have hospitals for the insane. The State peni- 
tentiary is at Trenton, the reformatory is at 
Rahway, and industrial schools are located at 
Trenton and Jamesburg. Vineland has homes 
for feeble-minded women and children. A vil- 
lage for epileptics is located at Skillman. For- 
merly the convicts were employed under con- 
tract, but now they are required to work upon 
goods that are used by the State institutions. 

INHABITANTS. The density of population is 
about 250 to the square mile. Fully 68 per cent. 
of the inhabitants reside in fifty cities with a 
population of over 4,000. About one-fourth of 
the people are of foreign birth, including chiefly 
Germans and Irish. Trenton, on the Delaware 
River, is the capital. Other cities include New- 
ark, Jersey City, Paterson, Trenton, Camden, 
Hoboken, Elizabeth, Bayonne, New Brunswick, 
Atlantic City, Passaic, Bridgeton, Plainfield, 
Union, Perth Amboy, Orange, Millville, Phillips- 
burg, Long Branch, and Harrison. In 1900 the 
State had 1,883,669 inhabitants. This included 
a total colored population of 71,352, of which 
1,393 were Chinese and 69,844 Negroes. Popu- 
lation, 1910, 2,537,167, 

History. The first settlement made in New 
Jersey was at Bergen, in 1617, by the Dutch. A 
fort was built near the site of Camden by the 
English under Cornelius May in 1623, and set- 
tlements were founded about the same time by 
the Swedes. In 1655 the Dutch under Governor 
Stuyvesant erected Fort Nassau on the Dela- 
ware and compelled the Swedes to recognize 
their authority. The Duke of York received a 
grant of the region from Charles II., and he 
transferred the country between the Delaware 
and the Hudson to Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret. Soon after the region was 
divided by its proprietors into East and West 
Jersey, the boundary line running from Little 
Egg Harbor northwest to the Delaware, and in 
1682 East Jersey was purchased by William Penn 
and his associates. In 1702 the two colonies 
became united in a royal colony. After 1738 it 
was under the direction of royal governors 
Indian troubles were avoided by purchasing 
titles, but, when the Revolutionary War began, 
the colony became a principal seat of conten- 
tion and battled strenuously for American inde- 
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pendence. It ratified the national Constitution 
on Dec. 18, 1787, and adopted its present consti- 
tution in 1844. The growth and prosperity have 
been almost without intermission. 
NEWLANDS, Francis Griffith, public man, 
born at Natchez, Miss., Aug. 28, 1848 He 
studied at par College and the Columbian Col- 
lege Law School, 
and began a suc- 
cessful law prac- 
tice at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. In 1886 
he became a trus- 
tee of the estate 
of William Sharon, 
formerly United 
States Senator 
from Nevada, in 
which State he es- 
tablished his per- 
manent home. He 
was elected to 
Congress in 1892, serving consecutively for ten 
years, and in 1903 was chosen as a Democrat to 
the United States Senate, and was reélected in 
1909 and in 1915. He exercised a wide influ- 
ence in promoting irrigation, advocated the free 
coinage of silver, and served on a number of im- 
portant committees. He died Dec. 24, 1917. 
NEW LONDON, a city in Connecticut, one 
of the county seats of New London County, on 
the Thames River, three miles off the coast of 
Long Island Sound and seventy miles northeast 
of New York City. It is on the Central Ver- 
mont and the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroads. The harbor is defended by 
forts Trumbull and Griswold and has direct 
communication by steamboat with New York. 
The noteworthy buildings include the public li- 
brary, the city hall, the high school, and several 
fine churches. It has the Boulder Park on the 
Thames, the little schoolhouse in which Nathan 
Hale was a teacher, and the Old Town Mill, 
erected in 1646 and still in operation. Among 
the manufactures are hardware, cotton and wool- 
en goods, crackers, sewing silk, ships, boilers, 
machinery, and utensils. The city has electric 
street railways, waterworks, pavements, and a 
system of sanitary sewerage. It is an important 
seat of trade in whale and seal products. The 
place was settled by John Winthrop in 1646, 
when it became known as Naumeag, but the 
name was changed to New London in 1658. 
General Arnold attacked the place with a Brit- 
ish force in 1781 and burned the stores and 
wharves. Population, 1900, 17,548 ; in 1910, 19,659, 
NEWMAN (nii/man), Francis William, 
educator and author, born in London, England, 
June 27, 1805; died Oct. 4, 1897. He was a 
brother of Cardinal Newman, graduated at Ox- 
ford, and in 1826 became a fellow of Balliol 
College. In 1830 he went on missionary work 
to Mesopotamia. He became tutor of Bristol 
College in 1838, was made professor of classics 
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at Manchester New College in 1840, and from 
1846 to 1863 held a similar position at University 
College, London. Professor Newman obtained 
a reputation as a student of Semitic and Afri- 
can languages and ranked as a versatile lin- 
guist. His writings include “Politics of Aris- 
totle,” “History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” 
“Christian Commonwealth,” “Moral Influence of 
Law,” “Life After Death,” and “Early Ilistory 
of Cardinal Newman.” 

NEWMAN, John Henry, Cardinal, Catholic 
divine, born in London, England, Feb. 21, 1801; 
died near Birmingham, Aug. 11, 1890. He stud- 
ied at Ealing and Trinity College, Oxford, grad- 
uated there in 1820, and the following year 
wrote a poem entitled “Saint Bartholomew’s 
Eve.” He was elected a fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege in 1822, where he formed an intimate friend- 
ship with Dr. Pusey and Hurrell Froude. His 
first work, entitled “The Arians of the Fourth 
Century,” was published in 1832. It was written 
with the intention of demonstrating that the 
Arian heresy originated at Antioch as one of the 
Judaizing heresies. The same year Newman 
made a tour with Hurrell Froude to the Med- 
iterranean, where he formed his ideas regarding 
clerical authority independent of the state, and 
in the meantime wrote a number of poems that 
afterward were published in a volume entitled 
“Lyra Apostolica.” 

Newman wrote his best known poem, “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” while on his return voyage to 
England. At that time he became recognized as 
one of the foremost leaders among the ministers 
in England. He entered into the tractarian 
movement, which had begun in 1833, and many 
of the tracts that appeared were from his pen. 
In these tracts and public lectures he defined 
the distinctions between the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic faiths, and asserted that the An- 
glican Church holds a place immediately be- 
tween the Church of Rome and popular Prot- 
estantism. In 1843 he withdrew from the An- 
glican Church and on Oct. 9, 1845, was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. He spent the 
following year and a half in Rome. Cardinal 
Newman was the head of the English modera- 
tors, and in recognition of their aid Leo XIII. 
made him a cardinal on May 12, 1879. He pos- 
sessed a rare intellect, effective power of speech, 
and liberal culture. Among his writings not 
mentioned above are “Loss and Gain,” “Gram- 
mar of Assent,” “Catholicism in England.” “De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrines,” and “Dream 
of Gerontius.” 

NEW MEXICO (méks‘I-k6), a southwest- 
ern State of the United States, bounded on 
the north by Colorado, east by Oklahoma and 
Texas, south by Texas and Mexico, and west by 
Arizona. It is larger in size than any of the 
states, except Montana, California, and Texas. 
In form it is almost a perfect square, being 
broken only on the southern boundary. Meas- 
ured along the western boundary from north to 
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south, it extends a distance of 400 miles, and 
the greatest width is 358 miles. It has an area 
of 122,580 square miles. 

DescripTION. Ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains traverse it from north to south, with vari- 
ous separated groups of hills and mountain 
ranges in different parts. The altitude in the 
northern part is from 5,000 to 7,000 feet and 
there is a gradual slope toward the south, where 
the altitude is from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the 
sea. A considerable portion of the Staked 
Plains, or Llano Estacado, extends from Texas 
into the southeastern part, where the elevation 
above the sea is about 3,250 feet. The lowest 
land is in the Pecos valley, in the southeastern 
part, where.the elevation is about 2,900 feet, but 
from that locality it rises toward the north and 
northwest. West of the Pecos valley is the 
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1, Santa Fé; 2, Las Vegas; 3, Albuquerque; 4, Silver City; 
5, Roswell. Chief railroads shown by dotted lines. 


Front Range, an elevated ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains, which has a number of peaks rang- 
ing over 12,000 feet high. The deep and nar- 
row valley of the Rio Grande, west of the Front 
Range, extends across the entire Territory from 
north to south. Near the western boundary is 
the Continental Divide, which forms a broad 
plateau, dividing the tributaries of the Colorado 
from those of the Rio Grande. 

The drainage is principally toward the south, 
the only exception being in the northeastern cor- 
ner, where the drainage is carried by the Cana- 
dian River and its tributaries toward the east. 
In the southeastern part is the Pecos River, 
which receives the inflow from the Hondo and 
the Penasco, and discharges into the Rio Grande 
after entering Texas. The Rio Grande, entering 
from Colorado, flows through the central part, 
crossing the southern border to form the bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico. Among its 
tributaries within New Mexico are the Chama, 
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Jemes, and San José rivers. The southwest is 
drained by the Gila, the west central part by the 
head streams of the Little Colorado, and the 
northwest by the Rio San Juan. The streams 
rise largely from springs, but when the moun- 
tain snow melts in the summer season they be- 
come greatly enlarged. 

The climate is pleasant and healthful, being 
remarkable for its pure air and clear sky. The 
mean temperature is about 49°, and the extremes 
range between 85° above and a few degrees be- 
low zero. In no part is the rainfall sufficient for 
the needs of agriculture, being only about 15 
inches on the average. However, nutritious 
grasses are abundant in many places, while some 
sections of the plains are covered with sage 
brush. Fine forests of pine, spruce, and cedar 
abound in the mountains. Many of the valleys 
have timber of oak, sycamore, cottonwood, and 
dwarf cedar. 

Mininc. New Mexico has vast deposits of 
mineral wealth and presents a prolific field for 
profitable investment in mining. The coal area 
is extensive, the fields having rich veins both of 
bituminous and anthracite coal, and the quality 
is among the best obtained west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The annual output is about 2,750,000 
short tons. Gold and silver are mined ex- 
tensively, the output of both showing a decided 
increase the past decade. Copper mining is an 
important enterprise, the annual output having 
doubled within the past ten years. Other min- 
erals worked to a considerable extent include 
emerald, lead, zinc, iron, and gypsum. Valuable 
fire clays and fine building stones are abundant, 
but the output of these is not large. 

AGRICULTURE. New Mexico has a large area 
of fertile soil, but agriculture is dependent upon 
irrigation. The region that may be improved 
for farming is necessarily limited, owing to a 
lack of large lakes and rivers. The principal 
irrigated districts are adjacent to the Rio 
Grande, San Juan, Pecos, Gila, and Canadian 
rivers. At present the irrigation ditches aggre- 
gate a length of 2,650 miles, and about 650,000 
acres are accessible to the ditches. Hay and 
forage crops are cultivated on the largest acre- 
age. Wheat of a fine quality is grown, especial- 
ly in the Taos valley, and corn yields abundantly 
in the valleys. Other crops include oats, beans, 
fruits, and vegetables. It is noted for the pro- 
duction of fine varieties of pears, peaches, apples, 
plums, apricots, and grapes. The valley of the 
Rio Grande is noted for its fine quality of 
grapes. 

New Mexico has a large area suitable for pas- 
turage, hence vast interests are vested in the 
live-stock industry. It is exceeded in the num- 
ber of sheep only by Montana, and the annual 
woo! clip is placed at 16,500,000 pounds. Mes- 
quite and other native grasses are most abundant 
in the eastern part, where the larger interests in 
ranching are centered. Cattle are grown chiefly 
for meat, though a considerable number of dairy 
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cows are reported. Other live stock includes 
horses, mules, and swine. 

MANUFACTURES. The output of the factories 
has increased about 50 per cent. since 1900. 
Wool scouring is an extensive enterprise. Large 
interests are vested in the smelting and refining 
of ore and in railroad repair work. A number 
of flour and grist mills are operated and lum- 
ber milling is carried on where transportation 1s 
accessible. Other enterprises include cigar fac- 
tories, distilleries, fruit canneries, and beet sugar 
factories. 

TRANSPORTATION. Several trunk railway lines 
cross the Territory, and branches extend from 
them into various mining and agriculture sections. 
The Southern Pacific passes through the southern 
part, while the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
parallels the Rio Grande, and the El Paso and 
Northwestern line crosses the eastern part. 
Pack animals and stage lines are used for trans- 
portation to interior points. The total railway 
lines are placed at 3,125 miles. Large quanti- 
ties of wool, cattle, sheep, coal, and metals are 
exported. The imports include clothing, machin- 
ery, and merchandise, 

GOVERNMENT. New Mexico is governed un- 
der the rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory of the United States, hence the executive 
power is vested in a Governor, who is appointed 
for a term of four years by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. Two chambers con- 
stitute the local Legislature, the members of 
which are elected by manhood suffrage. This 
body may pass any legislation that is not incon- 
sistent with the national laws and Constitution, 
but Congress may veto any law passed and ap- 
proved by the Governor. The courts are a part 
of the Federal judiciary, hence the judges of the 
higher tribunals are appointed by the President 
for four years. One delegate represents the 
Territory in Congress, who is allowed to take 
part in the debates, but is not entitled to a vote. 
Local government in the towns, cities, and coun- 
ties is similar to that of the states. 

EpucaTIon. The public school system is in a 
large measure patterned after the systems in 
the states of the middle west. A territorial 
board of education, appointed by the Governor, 
has entire charge of the certification of teachers 
and the management of county institutes. The 
territorial superintendent of public instruction 
has supervision over all public schools, acting 
through the county superintendents, who are 
elected every two years by popular vote. City 
school systems are in a measure independent 
and under the direct supervision of city super- 
intendents. The educational institutions include 
the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; 
the Normal University, East Las Vegas; the 
Normal School, Silver City; the New Mexico 


College of Agriculture, Las Cruces; the New © 


Mexico School of Mines, Socorro; the New 
Mexico Military Institute,’ Roswell; the New 
Mexico Institute for the Blind, Alamogordo; 
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and the New Mexico Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Santa Fé. Illiteracy is placed at 33 per 
cent., but there is a general compulsory school 
attendance law, which is having the effect of 
placing educational work on a more satisfactory 
basis. Indian education is provided for in a 
number of schools by the United States govern- 
ment. 

INHABITANTS. A large per cent. of the in- 
habitants are of Spanish descent and speak the 
Spanish language. Roman Catholic is the re- 
ligion of a majority ot the people, but the lead- 
ing Protestant denominations are well repre- 
sented. Santa Fé, in the north central part, is 
the capital. The principal cities include Albu- 
querque, Las Vegas, Socorro, Raton, Roswell, 
and Silver City. In 1900 the population was 
195,314. This number included 15,103 colored 
inhabitants, of which 1,610 were Negroes and 
13,144 Indians. Population, 1910, 327,301, 

History. The region now included in New 
Mexico is among the sections which were ex- 
plored at an early date by white men, being 
visited by the Spaniard Cabeça de Vaca in 1536. 
It was explored in 1581, when it was named 
New Mexico from its mineral wealth. Santa 
Fé was founded about 1609 and is one of the 
oldest cities in the United States. The Pueblo 
Indians carried on a protracted warfare against 
the Spaniards. When Mexico secured independ- 
ence, in 1822, it was included in that country. 
General Kearny captured Santa Fé in 1846. 
New Mexico, by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, became a possession of the United States, 
being ceded in 1848. It was organized as a Ter- 
ritory on Sept. 9, 1850, when it included Ari- 
zona and a part of California and Colorado, 
and in 1853 a portion of the Gadsden Purchase 
was annexed. The present boundaries were es- 
tablished in 1866. With the beginning of rail- 
road construction, in 1878, it began to develop 
rapidly. It was admitted as a State in 1912. 

NEW MEXICO, University of, a coeduca- 
tional institution at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
incorporated under an act of the Legislature in 
1889. It was opened for instruction in 1892, 
when it contained the normal, preparatory, and 
collegiate departments, and later were added 
schools of art, music, science, and commerce. 
With it is affiliated the Hadley Climatological 
Labratory. It is endowed by a grant of land 
and has a library containing about 18,500 vol- 
umes. The attendance is 260 students. 

NEW ORLEANS (o6r’lé-anz), an important 
city of the United States, the largest in the 
State of Louisiana, on the Mississippi River, 
105 miles from its mouth. It is popularly called 
Crescent City from the older portion that ex- 
tends round the curve of the river, being in 
the form of a crescent. The corporate limits 
inclose an area of 191 square miles, including 
all of Orleans and a portion of Jefferson par- 
ishes, although the city proper covers a space 
of only 38 square miles. In the sense of its 
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larger area it includes the town of Algiers, or 
Fifth District, located on the right bank, across 
from the principal part of the city. The site 
is on a level with the normal water lines in 
the Mississippi, and is protected from overflow 
during high water by levees which are from 12 
to 20 feet in height. The river, which is about 
half a mile wide and from 50 to 200 feet deep, 
furnishes a frontage of about 12 miles within 
the city. 

DescripTIon. The streets are broad in the 
newer portion, which is separated by Canal 
Street, 200 feet broad, from the French Quar- 
ter, where many of the streets are narrow and 
irregular. Canal Street is the principal business 
thoroughfare, extending from the river entirely 
through the city and containing the larger busi- 
ness houses and principal electric railway con- 
nections. Esplanado Avenue, the finest street 
in the French Quarter, contains the residences 
of many French and Creole families. Other note- 
worthy streets are Prytania Street, Saint 
Charles Avenue, and Clayborne and Rampart 
streets. Fine avenues of trees beautify the 
streets and avenues in the residential sections, 
including the fig, palm, orange, palmetto, and 
magnolia. The odor of roses and sweet olive 
may be noted in the atmosphere even in win- 
ter, and on every hand may be seen such 
growths as the banana and live oak. The streets 
have an extent of 800 miles, but not more than 
half are improved by paving. However, the 
street railways are well systematized, extending 
to all parts of the city and many suburban 
points, such as West End and Chalmette, the 
site of the Battle of New Orleans. Until re- 
cently the sewerage was carried chiefly in gut- 
ters on both sides of the streets, but an exten- 
sive system of sewerage was installed in 1907. 
Well-organized police and fire departments, wa- 
terworks, gas and electric lighting, and other 
public utilities are maintained. 

Buitpincs. The post office and customhouse 
was erected at a cost of $5,000,000 and is built 
of massive granite. In the Cabildo, now used 
as the supreme court building, was made the 
transfer of Louisiana from France to the United 
States in 1803. The principal hotels include the 
New Saint Charles, the Denechaud, and the 
Greenewald. The city hall is modeled after a 
Greek temple and the new courthouse is con- 
structed on a modern plan. Other buildings of 
note include the Sugar Exchange, the Masonic 
Temple, the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the Baldwin 
building, the Hennen building, the Board of 
Trade, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, the Howard Memorial Library, the 
Athenaeum building, the Harmony Club, and 
the Morris and Globe buildings. A new library 
building, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, was 
erected in 1907. The city has many fine eccle- 


siastical buildings, including the Cathedral of ° 


Saint Louis (Catholic), the Christ Church Ca- 
thedral (Episcopal), the Prytania Street Church 
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(Presbyterian), the Coliseum Place Church 
(Baptist), the First Presbyterian, the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, and the Tem, 'e 
Sinai (Jewish). New Orleans has a govern- 
ment mint, located in the center of the city 
and constructed of massive stone. 

InstiTuTIONS. The city has a number of fine 
libraries, including the State library, the city 
public library, the Howard Memorial Library, 
and the Tilton Memorial Library of Tulane Uni- 
versity. Of these the State library with 28,500 
volumes and the city library with 60,500 vol- 
umes are considered the more important, and 
the collections as a whole are surpassed by those 
of few cities in the Union. New Orleans is 
the seat of Tulane University, with which is 
affiliated the Sophia Newcomb Memorial Col- 
lege for women, one of the prominent institu- 
tions of higher learning. Four universities are 
maintained for the education of Negroes, in- 
cluding the New Orleans University, the Le- 
land University, the Straight University, and the 
Southern University. The College of the Im- 
maculate Conception was established by the 
Jesuits in 1847. Other educational institutions 
include Spencer’s Business College and Insti- 
tute of Shorthand, the Blake Institute, and the 
Soule Commercial and Literary Institute. Many 
handsome buildings are maintained in the sys- 
tem of public schools. It has a large num- 
ber of charitable institutions, such as the Char- 
ity Hospital, one of the largest of the kind 
maintained by cities in the United States. Many 
charities are supported by religious societies. 
The leading civic orders and educational asso- 
ciations are represented by a large membership. 

INDUSTRY AND CoMMERCE. New Orleans is 
the focus of six great railway lines, including the 
Southern Pacific, the Queen and Crescent, the 
Southern, the Illinois Central, the Texas and 
Pacific, and the Louisville and Nashville. It 
has excellent communication by the Mississippi 
River, which admits of entrance by the largest 
seagoing vessels, and steamers ply regularly 
between its port and many trade centers of the 
West Indies, Central America, and the Atlantic 
coast of America and Europe. A direct line 
is maintained by way of the Suez Canal to 
ports in Japan. It has a large foreign trade in 
the exportation of cotton, grain, live stock, lum- 
ber, and manufactured products. The imports 
include cordage, sugar, tobacco, and raw ma- 
terials used in manufacturing. 

As a center of manufacturing it possesses 
a number of advantages, such as proximity to 
raw materials and extensive avenues of com- 
munication. Rice cleaning and sugar refining 
are important enterprises, representing large 
institutions and extensive investments. It is a 
center for the manufacture of clothing, furni- 
ture, cigars and pipe tobacco, boots and shoes, 
and cotton-seed oil. As a wholesaling and job- 
bing center it takes unusual prestige, supplying 
a large scope of country inland with merchan- 
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dise, fruits, and supplies for local trade. As an 
export city it takes second rank in the United 
S ates, being exceeded in the volume transport- 
ed only by New York City. 

PARKS AND CEMETERIES. The parks have an 
area of 750 acres. Between the city and Lake 
Pontchartrain, on Metairie Road, is the City 
Park. It occupies the site of a former planta- 
tion, containing 160 acres, and is beautified with 
many semitropical plants. Audubon Park, in 
the vicinity of Tulane University, consists of 
250 acres. It contains a fine herbarium, a State 
experiment station, several artificial lakes, and 
fine groves of magnolia, live oak, and other 
trees. Jackson Square, in the heart of the city, 
has an equestrian statue of General Jackson, 
and in its vicinity is the French market. At 
Chalmette, the site of the Battle of New Or- 
leans, is a national cemetery and on the battle- 
field is a fine monument. 

The cemeteries of New Orleans are visited 
by tourists at all seasons of the year. Owing to 
water being near the surface of the ground, 
it is impossible to bury the dead in excavations, 
but they are placed in vaults rising in tiers from 
six to twelve feet. In many of the vaults are 
two apartments, the one above being a re- 
ceptacle for the corpse, which, in due course of 
time, decays, when the bones remaining may 
be removed to the apartment below. The vaults 
are mostly constructed of fine Georgia marble 
or granite, and are hermetically sealed after 
receiving the corpses. These structures, inter- 
spersed with fine ornamentations and monu- 
ments, present a scene most beautiful. Metairie 
Cemetery, the handsomest in the city, contains 
the tomb of the Army of Tennessee, above 
which is an equestrian statue of Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston. Other cemeteries of note include 
Saint Louis No. 1 and Saint Roch’s Campo 
Santo. 

History. New Orleans was platted in 1718 
by Jean Baptiste Le Moyne and named in honor 
of the Duke of Orleans, who was at that time 
regent of France. It was made the capital of 
the French territory on the lower Mississippi 
in 1722, when the town consisted of only a few 
wooden buildings. Spain acquired the whole 
of Louisiana in 1762, but the people of New 
Orleans forcibly expelled the governor sent 
over from Spain in 1766. Those who took part 
in the revolt were punished by Alexander 
O’Reilly, then governor of Louisiana. The 
Treaty of Ildefonso, in 1800, ceded the terri- 
tory to France, and in 1803 it became a part 
of the United States by virtue of the Louisiana 
Purchase. The city was incorporated in 1805 
and subsequently had a long period of rapid 
growth, owing to its location on the Missis- 
sippi. 

General Pakenham attempted to capture New 
Orleans for the British in the War of 1812, but 
he was defeated by General Jackson at Chal- 
mette in 1815. It became an importatit commer- 
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cial and military seat of the Confederacy in 
1860, but in 1862 Commodore Farragut captured 
it for the Federals, and it was soon after oc- 
cupied by General Butler as military governor. 
During the remainder of the Civil War it was 
important as a base of supplies for the Union 
army in the South, and after the close of the 
war it suffered from misgovernment a number 
of years. Federal troops were stationed in the 
city until 1877, at which time the carpetbag rule 
ended and free government was restored. The 
capital of the State was removed to Baton 
Rouge in 1880. In 1884 it was the seat of the 
Cotton Centennial Exposition. At present it 
ranks as the twelfth city of the United States. 
Population, 1900, 287,104; in 1910, 339,075, 

NEW ORLEANS, Battle of, the last en- 
gagement of the War of 1812, fought at Chal- 
mette, near New Orleans, La., Jan. 8, 1815. The 
city was defended by General Jackson with 5,000 
men. In December, 1814, General Packenham 
and 7,000 British troops came from Jamaica 
with the view of capturing the city and thus 
obtaining control of the territory adjacent to 
the Mississippi. The Americans had built ex- 
tensive breastworks of earth, timbers, and cot- 
ton bales, and were attacked by the British on 
Jan. 8, 1815, who were repulsed with a loss of 
2.500 men, including many officers and General 
Packenham. The Americans lost only eight 
killed and thirteen wounded. The battle was 
fought after the Treaty of Ghent had been 
agreed upon, but this fact was not known to 
the commanders. This battle stimulated a feel- 
ing of nationality in America, and was one of 
the causes that won general popularity and the 
Presidency for General Jackson. It is frequent- 
ly called the Battle of Chalmette. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, a city in Ohio, 
county seat of Tuscarawas County, on the Tus- 
carawas River, 98 miles south of Cleveland. It 
is on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads. The surrounding country is fer- 
tile and contains extensive deposits of coal, salt, 
and iron ore. Among the chief buildings are 
the county courthouse, the public library, and 
the high school. It has manufactures of woolen 
goods, machinery, paper, flour, agricultural im- 
plements, hardware, nails, cast iron pipes, and 
earthenware. Waterworks, sanitary sewerage, 
and Springer’s Park are noteworthy features. 
It was settled in 1805 and incorporated in 1808. 
Population, 1900, 6,213; in 1910, 8,542. 

NEWPORT, a city of Kentucky, in Camp- 
bell County, at the junction of the Licking and 
Ohio rivers, opposite Cincinnati, with which 
it is connected by an extensive iron bridge. 
Communication is by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the Louisville and Nashville railroads. It 
is handsomely located on a fine site, has good 
municipal facilities, and is a favorite residence 
of many Cincinnati business men. The manu- 
factures include watch cases, hardware, stoves, 
machinery, engines, textiles, and earthenware. 
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Among the features are the post office, the 
German National Bank, the Masonic Temple, 
the United States Military Post at Fort Thom- 
as, and the public library. It has brick and 
asphalt pavements, a sanitary sewer system, and 
electric street railways. The place was settled 
in 1791 and was chartered as a city in 1850. 
Population, 1900, 28,301; in 1910, 30,309, 

NEWPORT, a city of Rhode Island, in New- 
port County, on Narragansett Bay, about thirty 
miles south of Providence. It is on Rhode 
Island and on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. The surrounding country 
is agricultural, yielding cereals and fruits. Forts 
Adams and Geble are at the entrance to the har- 
bor. The noteworthy buildings include the city 
hall, the Sayer House, the Trinity Church, and 
the Vernon House, built in the 18th century. 
It contains some of the finest summer residences 
in the world, which have given it a reputation 
as one of the most popular summer resorts of 
America. Near it, on Coaster Harbor Island, 
is the United States Naval War College, and 
in connection with it is a naval training school 
and torpedo station. The city has excellent 
schools, finely improved streets, beautiful parks, 
and several large libraries, notably the Red 
Wood Library, founded in 1747. It has a con- 
siderable trade and manufactures of textiles, 
metal goods, clothing, webs, and utensils. 
Paved streets, waterworks, and electric street 
railways are among the improvements. New- 
port was settled in 1639 and had the first public 
school in America. It was incorporated in 1784, 
Population, 1900, 22,441; in 1910, 27,149, 

NEWPORT, a port city of England, in Mon- 
mouthshire, on the Usk River, about four miles 
from Bristol Channel and twelve miles north- 
east of Cardiff. It is situated in a picturesque 
region, having hills almost surrounding it, and 
contains manufactures of machinery, anchors, 
chain cables, sails, and earthenware. The docks 
and wharves are extensive. It is the seat of the 
Saint Woolps Church and contains the old castle 
built in 1130 by Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 
Population, 1911, 83,700, 

NEWPORT NEWS, a city in Virginia, 
county seat of Warwick County, fourteen miles 
west of north of Norfolk, near the mouth of the 
James River. Communication is furnished by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, of which it 
is the terminus. It is a port of entry and has a 
fine harbor. The features include Casino Park, 
the public library, the county courthouse, and a 
summer resort on the James River. It has 
extensive wharves and large elevators and it has 
connection with neighboring cities by an electric 
railway. The city has modern municipal facili- 
ties, including pavements, electric lights, and 
waterworks. Peanuts are produced extensively 
in the surrounding country. It is one of the 
four largest grain shipping ports of the United 
States. Population, 1900, 19,635; in 1910, 20,205, 

NEW RED SANDSTONE, a geologic for- 
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mation belonging partly to the Carboniferous 
and partly to the Triassic formations. It is so- 
called to distinguish it from the Old Red Sand- 
stone group, which is similar in construction, but 
lies below the coal measures. It consists chiefly 
of shales, loams, and sandstones and in color is 
reddish. The name is used chiefly in Great 
Britain, while in America the formations of this 
kind are usually called Newark System. 

NEW ROCHELLE (ré-shél’), a city of 
New York, in Westchester County, sixteen miles 
from New York City, on Long Island Sound. 
It is on the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad and is noted as a popular summer 
resort. New Rochelle is the residence of many 
New York business men. The features are a 
monument of Thomas Paine, the high school, 
the Ursuline Seminary, and many large business 
establishments. Among the manufactures are 
scales, cigars, utensils, and earthenware. It was 
founded by Huguenots from France in 1687 and 
was so named from La Rochelle. Population, 
1905, 20,480; in 1910, 28,867. 

NEW SIBERIA (si-bé’ri-a), or Liakhov, 
the name of a group of islands in the Arctic 
Ocean, north of Eastern Siberia, with an area 
of 9,575 square miles, The principal islands are 
Kotelnoi, Liakhov, and New Siberia. These 
islands are uninhabitable on account of severe 
cold. They contain neither bushes nor trees, 
but are visited by hunters and for many fossils 
deposited in the soil, including bones and teeth 
of buffaloes, mammoths, and rhinoceroses. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, a State in the 
southeastern part of Australia, bounded on the 
north by Queensland, east by the Pacific Ocean, 
south by Victoria, and west by South Australia. 
A part of the southern boundary is formed by 
the Murray River and part of the northern by 
the parallel 29° south latitude. The area is 
310,367 square miles, or more than five times 
greater than that of England and Wales. 

DescripTION, The surface is diversified by 
ranges and groups of mountains, which are 
classed with the highlands known as the Great 
Dividing Range. In the south it is known as the 
Australian Alps, in the center as the Blue Moun- 
tains, and in the north as the New England 
Range. As a whole, these highlands are rugged 
and broken by deco ravines. Near the southern 
boundary is Mount Kosciusko, height 7,308 feet, 
the highest ummit. West of the highlands is a 
gently rolling plateau, which declines toward the 
west, but gradually rises from the Darling River 
toward the northwest, where the Stanley and 
Grey ranges have an altitude of 2,000 feet. 
Along the eastern coast is a narrow and fertile 
plain, characterized in various places by head- 
lands extending into the Pacific. 

The drainage is chiefly toward the west and 
southwest, but a number of small rivers flow 
from the highlands toward the east into the 
Pacific. The latter include the Hawkesbury, 
which has a general course toward the northeast, 
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flowing into the Pacific a short distance north 
of Sidney. Practically all of the drainage east 
cf the Great Dividing Range is by the Murray 
and its tributaries, which include the Darling 
and the Murrumbidgee. The Culgoa and Bogan 
flow into the Darling and the Lachlan is a conflu- 
ence of the Murrumbidgee. Many of the streams 
sink away in the sand or become dry during dry 
season, but during the periods of rain they as- 
sume large proportions, frequently covering ex- 
tensive tracts of land. 

The climate is pleasant and healthful, but in 
the north it is subtropical. In the coast region 
the mean temperature is 76° and the maximum 
for January seldom exceeds 102°, but in the in- 
terior it frequently registers 130°. Hot dust 
winds frequently blow during the dry season to 
which the interior is subject. The heaviest rain- 
fall is in the vicinity of Bombala, in the south- 
east, where it averages seventy inches, while the 
coast farther north has a precipitation of fifty 
inches. In the interior the rainfall ranges from 
eighteen to twenty inches, but in the northwest 
it seldom exceeds ten inches. Scant vegetation, 
including stunted shrubs, is found in the arid 
plain, but the eastern part has fine forests of 
eucalyptus and other trees. 

Mininc. The geological formations on the 
east side of the Great Dividing Range belong 
mostly to the sandstone of the carboniferous 
system and contain extensive deposits of coal. 
The western slopes are formed largely of gran- 
ite, basalt, and volcanic trap. 4t is estimated that 
the coal fields cover an area of 25,000 square 
miles and the yearly output shows a constant 
increase since 1905. Gold has been mined from 
an early date in the history of Australia, but 
the output is at present exceeded in value by 
silver and coal. Iron ore is mined extensively 
and copper and lead are obt ined in considerable 
quantities. Other minerals include zinc, tin, 
graphite, mercury, bismuth, and diamonds. Pe- 
troleum is obtained ‘n the Blue Mountains and 
clays valuable for brick and pottery are abun- 
dant. 

AGRICULTURE. Many products can be grown 
profitably on the coast, where rainfall is ample 
and the climatic conditions are favorable to 
farming. Fruit culture is especially profitable, 
the yield including oranges, grapes, and bananas. 
Corn is grown on the largest acreage, but it is 
followed closely by the cultivation of grasses 
suitable for hay. Other crops include oats, bar- 
ley, sugar cane, and vegetables. The mulberry 
tree and silk culture have been introduced suc- 
cessfully. Though the climate is favorable in 
practically all parts, large areas have insufficient 
rainfall for the growing of cereals, hence stock 
raising takes rank in those sections as the lead- 
ng industry. 

Although plants suitable to an arid climate 
have been introduced, the larger part of the 
State is utilized for grazing. In some seasons 
the water supply is insufficient, hence the flocks 
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of sheep are reduced to a considerabie extent 
during the droughts. The number of sheep is 
given at 58,500,000. Most of the sheep are kept 
on State land which is leased to sto-kmen. Cat- 
tle are grown chiefly for meat, though dairying 
is an important enterprise in the older settle- 
ments of the east. Other stock includes swine 
and horses. 

MANUFACTURES AND CoMMERCE. The manu- 
facturing enterprises are centered largely at 
Sydney and in its vicinity. Most of the manu- 
factures consist of clothing, machinery, and 
foodstuffs. Considerable lumber products, earth- 
enware, leather, ironware, soap, and spirituous 
liquors are produced. Sugar is manufactured 
from native-grown sugar cane and considerable 
wine is made for export from home-grown 
grapes. 

A large domestic and foreign trade is carried 
on, but it is confined chiefly to Newcastle, Brok- 
en Hill, and Sydney. Wool is the chief article 
of export and it is followed in order by silver, 
coal, copper, gold, tallow, hides, and fruits. The 
imports consist chiefly of manufactured products, 
such as chemicals, textiles, and machinery. Eng- 
land, the United States, Germany, and France 
have the larger share of the trade. The State 
has 4,500 miles of railways, about twice that 
extent of improved government roads, and a 
large mileage of telegraph and telephone lines. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in a Governor, appointed by the crown, and in 
the administration he is assisted by a responsible 
ministry. The legislative functions are exercised 
by a Parliament of two branches, known as the 
legislative council and the legislative assembly. 
In the former are 56 members, appointed for life 
by the Governor, and in the latter are 90 mem- 
bers, chosen for terms of three years by univer- 
sal sufferage without regard of sex. The State 
is represented by six senators and by 26 repre- 
sentatives in the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

Attendance upon public schools is obligatory 
between the ages of six and fourteen years, and 
the schools are maintained under a system of 
public taxation. The University of Sydney, 
founded in 1852, is at the head of the education- 
al system and is maintained by the State. Chari- 
table, reformatory, and correctional institutions 
are organized under th: laws of the State. Am- 
ple provisions have been made for special edu- 
cation in law, medicine, mining, agriculture, 
dairying, and military science. 

INHABITANTS. New South Wales has grown 
rapidly in population since 1860 and at present 
is the most populous State in the Commonwealth. 
Nearly half of the people are Anglicans, about 
one-fourth are Catholics, and the remainder are 
largely Presbyterians, Methodists, and Luther- 
ans. Sydney, on the Pacific coast, is the capital 
and largest city. It takes rank as the tenth 
commercial port of the world. Other cities of 
importance include Newcastle, Broken Hill, 
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Fitzroy, Paddington, Parramatta, Goulburn, 
Bathurst, Albury, Maitland, and Wickham. In 
1910 the population was 1,648,746. This included 
2,012 natives and 9,355 Chinese. 

History. New South Wales is the oldest col- 
ony in Australia. The region was visited by 
Cook in 1770 and a penal settlement was estab- 
lished at Botany Bay in 1788. Convict immigra- 
tion led to some degree of development, many 
persons being sent from England on the slight- 
est pretext, and a large number of them became 
highly prosperous. The colonial charter was 
granted in 1839, when the lands were thrown 
open for settlement under favorable conditions, 
and several educational institutions were found- 
ed by the government in 1843. Victoria was 
made a separate colony in 1850 and in 1851 gold 
was discovered, which caused an immense immi- 
gration from many parts of Europe and Asia. 
A railway line was opened for traffic between 
Sydney and Parramatta in 1855, and this was 
soon followed by the construction of many in- 
terior and branch lines, thus leading to the rapid 
and prosperous development which it has en- 
joyed since. Queensland was made a separate 
colony in 1859. It remained a colony until 1901, 
when it became an influential State in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, 

NEWSPAPER, a printed publication issued 
in periodical intervals for general circulation, 
containing news, editorials, and advertisements. 
This class of publications is not only of com- 
paratively recent origin, but has undergone vast 
improvements as a result of improved machinery 
and the enlarging of the means to communicate 
among cities and countries. The extension of 
education and growth in public intelligence is 
making more popular all classes of publications 
designed to furnish information relating to cur- 
rent events, as well as magazines devoted to lit- 
erature and scientific advancement. In fact, the 
growth in sentiment favorable to more general 
reading is noticeable in all countries where civil- 
ization and society make any pretense of pro- 
gressive development. 

The newspapers and other periodicals published 
in the United States exceed numerically like 
publications of any country in the world. It is 
estimated that the number of newspapers issued 
in the world in 1909 was 80,500, an increase of 
about ten per cent. during the previous five 
years. In most countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica there is a noticeable tendency for the press 
to become less personal and more independent 
from time to time, although nearly all news- 
papers may be classed with some political party. 
However, the discussion of public questions is 
characterized by a calmness and moderation 
quite rare a half century ago, The growth of 
the business of issuing a great paper daily has 
been such that the editor in chief does not repre- 
sent personally as large an influence as was 
the case formerly. News agencies are main- 
tained in America and Europe, and hundreds of 
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correspondents are employed by the great dailies 
to cable news from all parts of the earth. 

The division of labor affects a great paper as 
much as any economical enterprise, the work 
being divided and subdivided. Reporters gather 
news under the direction of a city edilor, while 
correspondence and telephone and telegraphic 
news are edited by a news editor, and copying 
editors sift and classify reports from the press 
association. Other periodicals are read by an 
exchange editor, who gleans for publication what 
he regards of general interest, and editorial 
writers prepare comments on the news of the 
day. Most papers have a department for women 
readers and employ editors for commerce, 
finance, sport, and market news. Critics to re- 
view current literature, music, and the theater 
are at work constantly. Special editions are 
issued on Sunday. The editions which are pub- 
lished late in the afternoon and in the evening 
are revised more or less, and some of the larger 
dailies employ a night editor. 

Below is an estimate of the newspapers pub- 
lished in the leading countries of the world: 
United States, 23,800; Germany, 12,500; France, 
6,600; Great Britain and Ireland, 6,500; Austria- 
Hungary, 5,950; Japan, 3,100; Italy, 2,800; Can- 
ada, 1,400; Spain, 855; Russia, 830; Australia, 
825; Greece, 610; Switzerland, 480; Holland, 
350, and Belgium, 330. New York has a larger 
number of newspapers than any State, the num- 
ber being 2,130. Next in order are Illinois, 
1,762; Pennsylvania, 1,480; Ohio, 1,250; Iowa, 
1,090; and Missouri, 1,060. The largest number 
of periodicals issued in any Province of Canada 
is published in Ontario; but all the provinces 
have representative newspapers and magazines. 

It is thought that bulletins were sent from 
Rome, known as acta diurna, several centuries 
before the Christian era, for the purpose of 
giving accounts of the progress being made by 
the imperial army. They constituted the first 
enterprise similar to newspapers and journals 
published at present. These journals passed 
directly to the generals, who caused them to be 
communicated to the entire army. They not only 
contained an outline of the government policy, 
but also conveyed information in relation to 
punishment, deaths, sacrifices, and other matters 
of general interest. The Pekin Gazette, pub- 
lished in China, was founded about 1350 a. D. 
and is the oldest daily newspaper now issued 
regularly. It is certain that the first printed 
newspaper in the world appeared in Germany 
in the latter part of the 15th century, the earliest 
publication being the Neue Zeitung at Augsburg. 
See Journalism. 

NEWT (nit), or Eft, the common name ap- 
plied to various classes of amphibians which 
closely resemble the salamanders. The form is 
more slender than that of salamanders, their 
habits are more active, and they are oviparous, 
The different species are strictly air breathers. 
They are aquatic in habits, and, though the lar- 
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val gills fall off when the animal is about three 
months old, they retain the larval tail. In all 
species the skin is soft and has warty lumps. 
The tail is elongated and flattened while in the 
water, but becomes somewhat rounded when the 
animal frequents the land. Newts vary in length 
from three to seven inches, and the male of 
most species is distinguished by a fleshy ridge 
or crest on the back. They are widely distrib- 
uted and are regarded as the most obnoxious 
animals in appearance, but they are not in any 
sense venomous. Their food consists of in- 
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sects’ larvae, snails, worms, and frog spawn. 
The limbs are weak, which gives them an awk- 
ward appearance when crawling on the land, 
but in the water they move with considerable 
ease by paddling with the tail. Various parts, 
such as the legs and tail, are reproduced when 
lost by accident, as is the case with many ani- 
mals allied to them. They are often mistaken 
for lizards, but differ widely from them in 
many important characteristics. 

NEWTON, a city in Kansas, county seat of 
Harvey County, on Sandy Creek, 135 miles 
southwest of Topeka. It is on the Missouri 
Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
railroads. The surrounding country is agricul- 
tural and contains extensive deposits of stone 
and coal. It has a public library, the Bethel 
College, and several school and county buildings. 
Among the manufactures are flour, carriages, 
dairy products, soap, candy, machinery, and 
ironware. It has a growing trade in merchan- 
dise. The place was settled in 1871 and incor- 
porated the same year. Population, 1910, 7,862, 

NEWTON, a city of Massachusetts, in Mid- 
dlesex County, on the Charles River, seven miles 
west of Boston. It is on the Boston and Albany 
Railroad and has communication by an exten- 
sive system of electric railways. The site in- 
cludes eighteen square miles and is beautified 
by several hills and many fine streets. About 
260 acres are included in the public parks, which 
include the Metropolitan Park and the Metro- 
politan parkways along the Charles River. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the public 
library of 65,000, the Lasell Seminary, the Allen 
School, the First Baptist Church, the Eliot 
Church, the high school, and the Newton The- 
ological Seminary. It has a memorial which 
was erected in honor of John Eliot, who 
preached here to the Indians. 
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Newton has a large commercial trade and is 
an industrial center. It has manufactures of 
ink, hosiery, paper, soap, dyestuffs, machinery, 
chemicals, cordage, India-rubber goods, and ve- 
hicles. The site was first settled in 1630 and 
the city became incorporated in 1873. It is a 
favorite residence of many Boston merchants, 
and is often called “The Garden City” of New 
England. Fifteen villages are included within 
its limits. Population, 1910, 39,806. 

NEWTON, Hubert Anson, astronomer, 
born in Sherburne, N. Y., March 19, 1830; died 

in New Haven, Conn., Aug. 12, 
4) 1896. He completed a course at 
pia, Yale in 1850, where he later 
=~. made a special study of mathe- 
matics, and in 1853 took charge 
of the department of mathemat- 
ics, of which branch he became 
full professor in 1855. Newton 
took high rank as a mathemati- 
cian, made discoveries in astron- 
omy that led to a successful com- 
putation of the orbit of the 
comet of 1866, and was influential in causing 
the metric system of weights and measures to 
be published in educational text-books. A de- 
cree was granted to him by the University of 
Michigan in 1868, and he was otherwise hon- 
ored by many American and foreign scientific 
societies. In 1885 he became president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, was director in chief of the Yale Ob- 
servatory, and for many years had editorial 
connection with the American Journal of Sci- 
ence. 

NEWTON, Sir Isaac, philosopher and math- 
ematician, born at Woolsthorpe, England, Dec. 
25, 1642: died March 20, 1727. He attended a 
village school, aft- 
erward studied at 
a grammar school 
in Grantham, and 
in 1660 entered 
Cambridge Uni- 
versity, where he 
graduated in 1665, 
receiving the de- 
gree of bachelor 
of arts. In 1666 he 
was chosen a fel- 
low of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
and in 1668 re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts. He became 
professor of mathematics at Trinity College in 
1669, three years later was made a member of 
the Royal Society, and in 1689 entered Parlia- 
ment as one of the representatives of the uni- 
versity. He retained his seat only a year, and, 
while not taking part in any of the debates, he 
was a studious and active member. In 1696 he 
became warden of the mint and in 1699 was 
appointed to the office of master of the mint, 
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a position he held until his death. The univer- 
sity again selected him as a representative to 
Parliament in 1701 and for some time most of 
his efforts were in the line of public duty, but 
his intervals were devoted studiously to the 
study of many scientific problems. 

Newton was chosen president of the Royal 
Society in 1703, which position he held until 
his death, a period of 25 years, being reélected 
each year. Queen Anne knighted him in 1703 
and he was honored by many celebrated societies 
of Europe. He is distinguished more on ac- 
count of his service to astronomy and philoso- 
phy than for his public activity, his philosophi- 
cal investigations dating from his early school 
life. From Voltaire we have the anecdote that 
Newton secured his first idea of universal gravi- 
tation, in 1666, from observing the fall of an 
apple from atree. This tree was preserved until 
1820, when it was cut down, owing to decay, 
but it is still treasured as a relic. The fall of 
the apple induced him to investigate systematic- 
ally the force that holds the planets and satel- 
lites in their orbits. Accordingly he used the 
earth’s radius as a measure, but was at first 
unsuccessful because of the erroneous estimate 
that prevailed in regard to the earth’s diameter. 
However, he afterward reduced the estimate of 
the earth’s diameter to more accurate figures, 
being guided in this by Picard’s measurement, 
and thereby successfully demonstrated that all 
bodies of our solar system are held in their 
orbits by gravitation. 

Newton completed his researches of gravita- 
tion in 1684 and in 1687 published his celebrated 
work in relation to that phenomenon, entitled 
“Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathemat- 
ica.” He investigated the phenomenon of light 
and published a valuable treatise in regard to 
its decomposition. He believed in what is 
known as the corpuscular theory, according to 
which light consists of minute particles of mat- 
ter radiated in straight lines from a luminous 
object, the ray being endued with alternate fits 
of easy reflection and easy transmission. New- 
ton demonstrated the practicabiltiy of using two 
lenses in telescopes, engaged extensively in 
mathematical analysis, especially the binomial 
theorem of numbers, and wrote a number of 
treatises on theological subjects. His greatest 
work is the one mentioned above, which is com- 
monly known as Newton’s “Principia.” Other 
works of importance include “Treatise on Op- 
tics,” “Universal Arithmetic,” “Analytical Geom- 
etry,” “History of the Creation,” “Church His- 
tory,” “Observation of the Prophecies of Dan- 
iel,” “Apocalypse of Saint John,” and “Histori- 
cal Account of Two Notable Corruptions of 
Scripture.” He was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. 

NEWTON, John, general and engineer, born 
in Norfolk, Va, Aug. 24, 1823; died in New 
York City, May 1, 1895. He graduated with 
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honors from the West Point Military Academy 
in 1842, became an assistant professor of en- 
gineering in that institution, and entered the 
army at the beginning of the Civil War. He 
commanded the defenses of Washington and 
took part in the peninsular campaign. Subse- 
quently he commanded at South Mountain, An- 
tietam, and Fredericksburg, being promoted 
major general shortly after the last named en- 
gagement. Later he took part in the battles 
of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, rendered 
service at the capture of Atlanta in 1864, and 
after the war became an engineer of the regu- 
lar army. He was in charge of the workmen 
who removed the obstructions at Hell Gate, in 
East River, and in 1887 became commissioner 
of public works in New York City. 

NEW ULM, a city in Minnesota, county seat 
of Brown County, on the Minnesota River, 28 
miles northwest of Mankato. It is on the Min- 
neapolis and Saint Louis and the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroads and is surrounded by a 
fine agricultural and dairying country. The 
noteworthy buildings include the county court- 
house, the Saint Alexander Hospital, the Tur- 
verein Library, the Martin Luther College, 
the public library, and the high school. Among 
the manufactures are flour and grist, brick and 
tile, pottery, butter and cheese, cigars, lumber 
products, and machinery. It was settled by 
Germans in 1857 and incorporated in 1870. The 
Indians made a raid upon it in 1862 and a 
cyclone damaged it greatly in 1881. Population, 
1905, 5,720; in 1910, 5,648, 

NEW WESTMINSTER (wést’min-stér), a 
city of Canada, in British Columbia, 75 miles 
northeast of Victoria. It is on the Fraser Riv- 
er, 15 miles from the Strait of Georgia, on the 
Canadian Pacific and other railways. The sur- 
rounding country is fertile and in its vicinity 
are extensive fisheries and canneries. Among 
the manufactures are machinery, canned fruits 
and fish, lumber products, and hardware. It has 
a public library, an asylum for the insane, a Do- 
minion prison, and several schools and colleges. 
Electric lighting, sewerage, waterworks, and an 
electric street railway are among the public im- 
provements. Population, 1911, 13,199. 

NEW WHATCOM (hwot’kim). 
lingham. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY, the first day of Jan- 
uary and of the year. It has been observed as 
a religious holiday from the time of the Julian 
reformation of the calendar. Since it occurs 
on the eighth day after Christmas, it is the fes- 
tival of Christ’s circumcision, and as such is 
celebrated by various religious denominations, 
though in many countries it is observed more 
particularly with festive rejoicing and for in- 
terchanging presents. Although the Egyptians, 
Jews, Mohammedans, Chinese, and Romans dif- 
fered from us and from each other as to the 
day on which the year begins, they all made 
the first day of the year one of special interest. 


See Bel- 
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It is observed more closely in religious services 
in European countries than in America, and in 
many it has been superseded by Christmas for 
the bestowal of gifts. 

NEW YORK, one of the original thirteen 
states of the United States, popularly called 
the Empire State. It is bounded on the north 
by Lake Ontario and the Province of Quebec, 
east by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut, south by the Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey, 
and. Pennsylvania, and west by lakes Erie and 
Ontario and the Niagara River, which separates 
it from Ontario. The northwestern boundary is 
formed by the Saint Lawrence River and it is 
separated in part from Vermont by Lake Cham- 
plain. It includes all of Long Island, which is 
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1, Albany; 2, New York; 3, Buf- 
falo; 4, Rochester: 5, Troy; 6, Syra- 
cuse. Chief railroads shown by 
dotted lines. 
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separated from the mainland by the East River. 
The extent from north to south is 312 miles 
and from east to west, 326 miles. It is the 
largest of the Eastern States, having an area 
of 49,170 square miles, which includes 1,550 
square miles of water surface. 

Description. The surface is diversified, many 
portions being level or undulating plains, while 
others are hilly, and in the eastern part are 
a number of mountain groups and chains. In 
the northeastern part are the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, which rise abruptly from the shore of 
Lake Champlain, culminating in Mount Marcy, 
5,344 feet high, the highest peak. These high- 
lands are heavily timbered with spruce, pine, and 
the hard woods, and large tracts are still cov- 
ered with primeval forests. In the southeastern 
part of the State, extending northward along 
the Hudson, are ranges of the Appalachian 
Mountains, which cross the border from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Along the frontier 
of Massachusetts is the Hoosac Range. South 
of the Mohawk Valley and west of the Hoosac 
Range are the Catskill Mountains, which have 
a general elevation of 3,500 feet, but Slide 
Mountain, the highest peak, has an altitude of 
4,205 feet. The region lying west of the moun- 
tainous section may be described as a plateau, 
having a broken surface along the border of 
Pennsylvania and sinking gradually toward the 
northwest. Through the central part of the 
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State, from Albany to Buffalo, extends the Erie 
Canal. A small portion of the mainland and all 
of Long Island belong to the low and level 
Atlantic coast plain. 

The State forms a notable watershed for five 
drainage systems, including those of the Dela- 
ware, the Hudson, the Mississippi, the Saint 
Lawrence, and the Susquehanna. Both the Del- 
aware and Susquehanna rivers rise in the State 
and they drain a large part of the south cen- 
tral section. In the eastern part is the Hudson, 
which receives the inflow from the Mohawk and 
discharges into New York Bay. The north- 
eastern part is drained through Lake Champlain 
into the Saint Lawrence River, which, in its 
upper course, receives the inflow from the Gen- 
esee, Oswego, Black, and Oswegatchie rivers. 
In the southwestern part the drainage is through 
the Allegheny River, a tributary of the Ohio, 
hence by the Mississippi system. In many places 
the streams pass through deep gorges and are 
characterized by waterfalls, including the Falls 
of the Mohawk, near Cohoes; the Taughannock 
Falls, near Cayuga Lake; the Niagara Falls, in 
the Niagara River; and the falls of the Gene- 
see River, at Rochester. These and other falls 
and rapids furnish an abundance of water 
power. 

The State has many lakes of much beauty 
and value in commerce. On the eastern border 
is Lake Champlain and directly south of it is 
Lake George, the latter being entirely within 
the State. Many fine sheets of water are dis- 
tributed in the Adirondack Mountains, such as 
Saranac, Placid, and Tupper lakes. In the west- 
ern part are lakes Cayuga, Seneca, Oneida, 
Owasco, and Keuka. Chautauqua Lake, in the 
southwestern corner, is celebrated as a summer 
resort. 

The climate is marked by extremes of heat 
and cold, the thermometer varying from a few 
degrees below zero to 100° above, and the aver- 
age for the State is about 48°. In the south- 
eastern part the temperature is quite equable, 
being influenced by the breezes from the Atlan- 
tic. All sections of the State have an abundance 
of rainfall, which is heaviest in the Adirondacks 
and lightest in the northwest, ranging from 35 
inches in the latter to about 60 inches in the 
former. Heavy snows fall in winter, mostly in 
January and February. 

MINING. The State has vast deposits of min- 
erals, but the coal measures are not found in 
large sections, although the fields of Pennsyl- 
vania are of easy access. In 1909 the total coal 
products had a value of $7,845,500. It holds 
first rank in the output of salt, the quantity 
produced annually having the value of $2,600,000. 
In the output of mineral waters it is exceeded 
only by Wisconsin and it holds a high place in 
the production of pig iron. Large deposits of 
limestone are worked, and the quality is well 
suited for building purposes and the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement. Many clays of value 
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are found and much of the output is used in the 
manufacture of tile, brick, and pottery. Several 
counties in the western part of the State have 
extensive deposits of natural gas and petroleum. 
Slate is quarried profitably and marble and 
granite are obtained for building purposes and 
monuments. Other minerals include gypsum, 
zinc, copper, lead, and graphite. 

AGRICULTURE. Originally the State was cov- 
ered by vast forests of pine, hickory, maple, oak, 
chestnut, walnut, sycamore, and other trees. 
Considerable forests still exist, but much of the 
surface has been cleared for pasturage and cul- 
tivation. It long ranked as the leading State 
in agriculture, but Illinois exceeded it in 1890, 
and since then it has been surpassed by other 
west central states. The land area included in 
farms is given as 75 per cent. and the average 
size of the farms is 99 acres. Hay is grown 
on a larger area than all other crops combined, 
owing to extensive interests in the live-stock in- 
dustry. Oats holds rank as second in acreage, 
but is closely followed by corn and wheat. 
Other crops include buckwheat, potatoes, rye, 
beans, and tobacco. Some of the central coun- 
ties grow large quantities of hops. The Hudson 
valley and the lake regions are noted for the 
superior quality of grapes. Floriculture is a 
source of much income. Gardening and small 
farming are conducted with much care in the 
vicinity of the larger cities. 

New York has an important place in dairy 
farming and in the number of dairy cows it 
holds first rank. The value of butter and milk 
produced per annum is greater than that of any 
other State in the Union. While the larger 
investments are in dairy cows, considerable in- 
terests are attached to raising cattle for meat. 
Sheep are grown extensively and the wool clip 
averages about 4,800,000 pounds per annum. 
Horses of a fine grade for draft and driving 
purposes are raised, and considerable attention 
is given to the industry of growing swine and 
mules. The interests in growing poultry for 
meat and eggs are considerable. 

MANvuFactures. The State has ranked first 
in the output of manufactured products since 
1825, and manufacturing has been the principal 
industry for about a century. This enterprise 
is favored by its location near the vast coal 
fields of Pennsylvania and its valuable forests, 
which continue to yield large quantities of 
spruce, hemlock, and hard-wood timber. Other 
resources for manufacturing come from the 
mines, quarries, dairies, and farms. Fisheries of 
importance are located in the lakes and off the 
shore of Long Island. Among the catches are 
oysters, clams, menhaden, and bluefish, and 
much of the output is prepared for the market 
by curing and canning. The total manufactured 
products of the State per annum have a value 
of $3,250,000,000, nearly one-sixth of the output 
for the United States. 

Clothing stands at the head of the list in the 
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value of manufactures, but it is followed closely 
by the output of printing and publishing, textiles, 
sugar and molasses, and machinery. New York 
City is the greatest manufacturing center in the 
State and in the United States, but a large va- 
riety of products are obtained in Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, and Syracuse. Many of the streams fur- 
nish an abundance of water power, but Niagara 
Falls stands at the head of the list, whence 
the power is conducted to Buffalo and other 
manufacturing centers. Cohoes and Utica pro- 
duce large quantities of rugs and carpets, Yon- 
kers is a center of the knitting industry, Roch- 
ester produces many optical instruments and 
cameras, and Troy is a center for the manufac- 
ture of cuffs, collars, and shirts. Rochester was 
for many years the leading manufacturing city 
of flour, but it has given way to Minneapolis 
in this respect. Grist milling, cheese making, 
fruit canning, and slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing are represented in a number of the larger 
cities. In the brewing industry the State has 
first rank, which is true likewise of the manu- 
facture of butter and condensed milk. Other 
products include soap, confectionery, boots and 
shoes, lace goods, furniture, gloves and mittens, 
cigars, and chemicals. 

TRANSPORTATION AND CoMMERCE. The State 
outranks any other State in the Union in mari- 
time commerce, though New York City is the 
only port on the Atlantic. About one-third of 
the exports and more than half* of the imports 
of the nation pass through this port. A large 
commerce is carried on the lakes, both with 
Canada and other states of the Union, and the 
larger portion of this trade is through the port 
of Buffalo. Other navigable waters include the 
Saint Lawrence and Hudson rivers, Lake Cham- 
plain, and the Erie Canal, the latter extending 
across the State from east to west, connecting 
the Hudson River at Albany with Lake Erie 
at Buffalo. Other artificial waterways con- 
structed by the State include the Oswego Canal 
and the Champlain Canal. These avenues for 
cheap transportation, together with the large 
population of the State, have operated to main- 
tain the high position in commerce. 

The Mohawk and Hudson Railway was 
opened between Albany and Schenectady, a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles, in 1831. Soon after 
a line was completed between Albany and Buf- 
falo, which parallels the Erie Canal. Lines now 
extend to all parts of the State, the total ag- 
gregating 8,675 miles. The New York Central 
and Hudson River Railway has a trunk line 
from New York City by way of Albany to 
Buffalo, where it is connected with affiliated 
lines extending to Chicago and Saint Louis. A 
large portion of this railway is double track 
and part of the system has four parallel tracks. 
Other railways within the State include the New 
York, Ontario and Western, the Erie, the Le- 
high Valley, the West Shore, the Lackawanna. 
and the New York, Chicago and Saint Louis 
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railways. All of the larger cities have electric 
railways, providing extensive communication to 
urban, suburban, and interurban points. 

Epucation. The per cent. of illiteracy for the 
total population over ten years of age is 5.5, 
but among native whites it is only 1.2. School 
attendance is compulsory between the ages of 
8 and 16 years. The educational affairs are un- 
der the direction of a State board of regents 
and a State superintendent of public instruction, 
who are assisted by county school commission- 
ers and principals and superintendents in the 
towns, boroughs, and cities. Teachers’ insti- 
tutes are held annually in different sections of 
the State, at which the attendance is large, usu- 
ally about 25,000. Normal education is provided 
by 16 public normal schools, at which about 
6,000 students attend, and additional instruction 
is given in a number of high schools and acad- 
emies. State aid has been extended to the dis- 
trict library system since 1838, giving all the 
pupils in school the advantage of good reading 
matter. 

Although the State does not maintain a uni- 
versity, higher education is amply provided for 
in a large number of well-organized and heav- 
ily endowed institutions. Columbia University, 
in New York City, is one of the oldest and best 
known centers of learning in the country. Oth- 
er institutions of a high character include Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie; New York Univer- 
sity, New York*City; Colgate University, Ham- 
ilton; College of the City of New York, New 
York City; Cornell University, Cornell; Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse; Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City; Union College, 
Schenectady; University of Rochester, Roches- 
ter; and Wells College, Aurora. West Point, 
on the Hudson, has the United States Military 
Academy. Many parochial schools and private 
institutions of learning are maintained. 

The charitable and penal institutions are un- 
der the direction and management of boards of 
lunacy, corrections, and charities, each being 
appointed by the Governor and the senate. 
More than 500 institutions of this kind, having 
nearly 70,000 inmates, are supported by the 
State. Buffalo, Utica, Willard, Poughkeepsie, 
‘Middletown, Binghamton, Rochester, Ogdens- 
burg, Flatbush, Ward’s Island, Gowanda, and 
several other places have hospitals for the in- 
sane. Six penitentiaries are maintained, located 
respectively in the counties of Albany, Clinton, 
Erie, Kings, Monroe, and New York. Auburn, 
Clinton, and Ossining (Sing Sing) have pris- 
ons. Reformatories are located at Bedford (for 
women), Elmira, and Napanock. The larger 
cities, especially New York, have many work- 
houses for the confinement and employment of 
minor offenders. Ample provisions have been 
made for epileptics and other subjects of char- 
ity and benevolence. 

GOVERNMENT. The State is governed under a 
constitution that was revised in 1894 and, after 
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ratification by the vote of the people, it went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1895. It vests the executive 
authority in the governor, lieutenant governor, 
comptroller, secretary of State, treasurer, at- 
torney-general, and State engineer and surveyor, 
all elected for two years. The other State offi- 
cers, including those that have charge of edu- 
cational and charitable institutions, are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
senate. The Legislature consists of a senate 
and a house of representatives, known as the 
assembly. At present the senate consists of 50 
members chosen for two years and the assembly 
has 150 members chosen annually. 

The court of appeals is the highest judicial 
authority in the State. It is composed of a chief 
justice and six associate justices, all elected for 
fourteen years. Seventy-six judges constitute 
the supreme court, each elected for fourteen 
years, and they act in eight judicial districts. 
Other courts include those known as county 
courts, surrogate courts, and city courts. Local 
government is administered by villages, towns, 
and cities. Three classes of cities have been es- 
tablished by the Legislature and they are gov- 
erned under general plans established by law. 
All cities having less than 50,000 inhabitants be- 
long to the third class, those having between 
50,000 and 250,000 are cities of the second class, 
and those having 250,000 or more inhabitants 
belong to the first class. The right to vote is 
restricted to those who have been citizens of 
the United States 90 days and residents of the 
State one year, of the county four months, and 
of the town or precinct thirty days. 

INHABITANTS. The State of New York ranks 
first in population, in wealth, and in the num- 
ber of educational institutions. Being the gate- 
way at which a large foreign immigration is 
admitted, a considerable number of its inhabi- 
tants are foreign born. Nearly two million of 
its inhabitants are of foreign birth, including 
principally Germans, Irish, Jews, and Italians. 
Albany, on the Hudson, is the capital. The 
principal cities include New York, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Troy, Utica, Yon- 
kers, Binghamton, Schenectady, Auburn, Elmira, 
Newburgh, Cohoes, Poughkeepsie, Oswego, 
Kingston, Amsterdam, Jamestown, Lockport, 
Rome, Gloversville, Watertown, Middletown, 
Ogdensburg, Ithaca, Hornellsville, Hudson, 
Dunkirk, and Corning. In 1900 the population 
was 7,268,012, or 153 persons to the square mile. 
This included 4,627 Indians, 7,170 Chinese, and 
99,232 Negroes. In 1905 the population was 
8,066,672; in 1910, 9,113,279, 

History. It is thought that Giovanni Verra- 
zano was the first European to reach the region 
included in New York, since he discovered New 
York Bay in 1524. Henry Hudson, sailing in 
the Half Moon under the flag of Holland, dis- 
covered the river that bears his name, in 1609. 
In the same year Samuel Champlain, the found- 
er of Quebec, made important explorations and 
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discovered Lake Champlain. The Dutch carried 
a trade in furs with the Indians until 1614 with- 
out attempting settlements, but in that year 
Fort Nassau was established and in 1623 New 
Amsterdam was founded, the former being the 
original name of Albany and the latter of New 
York City. 

Four Dutch governors ruled in the region, in- 
cluding Minuit, Van Twiller, Kieft, and Stuyve- 
sant, and in 1664 the colony was captured by the 
English and granted to the Duke of York. The 
English were ousted for a short time, in 1673, 
but all the remainder of the period up to the 
Revolution they remained in possession, In 
1690 the first colonial congress met at Albany to 


consider Indian troubles and in 1700 Captain’ 


Kidd, the pirate, was captured. The people 
were about evenly divided between the Ameri- 
can party and the Tories during the early strug- 
gle between the colonies and England, but the 
former rapidly gained in numbers and soon 
were in the majority. An independent govern- 
ment was organized, in 1775, and the following 
year a provincial convention was held at White 
Plains, at which was drawn up the constitution 
adopted in 1777. 

New York ratified the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1778, and throughout the Revolution 
gave support to the Americans. On July 26, 
1788, a convention ratified the Constitution of 
the United States by a vote of 30 to 27. Many 
Tories settled in Canada after the close of the 
war, but the party lines between the Federalists 
and Democrats were closely drawn. During the 
early part of the Civil War a large party fa- 
vored a peaceable settlement with the Confed- 
erate States, though the State did not possess 
slaves, but 467,000 troops were furnished to the 
Federal army. 

NEW YORK, the largest city of America 
and the second city of the world, being exceeded 
in population only by London. It is located in 
the State of New York, at the mouth of the 
Hudson River, which flows through New York 
Bay into the Atlantic Ocean. Lower New York 
Bay is connected with Upper New York Bay by 
the Narrows, a strait which separates Staten 
Island from Long Island. This strait is about 
a mile wide and on its shores are forts Hamil- 
ton and Wadsworth. All large vessels that en- 
ter the inner harbor, known as New York 
Bay, must pass this strait. New York Bay is 
five miles wide and six miles long from north to 
south, and is one of the most beautiful and se- 
cure harbors in the world. Vessels may also 
enter the harbor from Long Isiand Sound 
through the improved Hell Gate Pass and the 
East River, and from the western side of Staten 
Island through Kill Van Kull, but both these 
passages are fitted only for ships of light draft. 

Three small islands are situated in the harbor, 
these being known as Bedloe’s, Governor’s and 
Ellis islands. The celebrated Bartholdi’s Statue 
of Liberty stands on Bedloe’s Island and the 
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United States government occupies Governor’s 
Island. Immigrants from foreign countries are 
now received on Ellis Island, though formerly 
they landed at Castle Garden. Several islands 
are situated in the East River, known as Black- 
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Map of New York City, showing the surroundings, the 
Paden River to Albany, and the source of the water sup- 
ply. 
well’s, Randall’s, and Ward’s islands, and these 
contain a number of charitable institutions un- 
der municipal authority. 

Description. Originally New York was con- 
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fined on the Island of Manhattan, a tract of land 
included between the Hudson and East rivers. 
It is bounded on the north by Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek, northeast by the Harlem River, east by 
the East River, south by New York Bay, and 
west by the Hudson River. This island was 
purchased by Peter Minuit, director for the 
Dutch India Company, from the Indians in 1626 
for $24. At present the city not only covers 
this tract, but extends far beyond into the State 
and includes a part of Long Island. Manhattan 
Island is about one and three-fourths miles 
wide and thirteen miles long. Eighteen miles 
south of Manhattan is Sandy Hook, where a 
bar separates the lower bay from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Southeast of Manhattan Island is the 
borough of Brooklyn, now a part of New York 
City, and west of it, across the Hudson, are 
Jersey City and Hoboken, both located in the 
State of New Jersey. 

Greater New York consists of five boroughs, 
all of which were included by the charter of 
1897. They include Manhattan, which includes 
all of Manhattan Island; Richmond, which con- 
sists of Staten Island; Brooklyn, which is coex- 
tensive with King’s County on Long Island; 
Queens, located north of Brooklyn and east of 
Manhattan; and the Bronx, situated north of 
Manhattan and Queens. The area is as follows: 
Manhattan, 22 square miles; the Bronx, 40 
square miles; Richmond, 57 square miles; 
Brooklyn, 66 square miles; and Queens, 124 
square miles, making a total of 309 square miles. 

Streets. The older part of the city, situated 
below Fourteenth Street, is covered most dense- 
ly with buildings and has a number of tortuous 
streets. The remainder of the city is platted 
largely on a regular plan, has wide and uniform 
streets and avenues, and some of its thorough- 
fares rank among the finest and best improved 
in the world. Broadway is the great artery of 
business. In the business section it is only 
eighty feet wide, but its northern half has near- 
ly double this width. Fifth Avenue, formerly 
an exclusive residential street of rich people, is 
devoted to business as far as Fiftieth Street, 
and north of that it is lined with fine resi- 
dences, churches, and clubhouses. Some of the 
finest dwellings in the world are located on 
Fifth Avenue between Sixtieth Street and 100th 
Street, where no street railways are permitted. 
Between Seventh and Tenth avenues and along 
the Hudson, known as the West Side, are many 
tenements and numerous large manufacturing 
establishments. Along the East River, on the 
east side of Manhattan, is a district with great 
tenement houses. The most conspicuous sec- 
tion is near City Hall Park, where the buildings 
range from ten to thirty stories in height, some 
of them having cornices 340 feet above the 
peremen This section extends south as far as 

attery Park, the former site of Castle Garden, 
in which is located the Aquarium. 

Wall Street, extending from Trinity Church, 
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on Broadway, to the East River, contains the 
subtreasury and many banking houses. It is a 
narrow street and is so named from the wall 
which once defended New Amsterdam at this 
point, and in its vicinity are many of the larger 
and most massive buildings of the city. Other 
streets of note include the Bowery, Maiden 
Lane, Park Row, and 23d Street. Along the 
Hudson River is Riverside Drive, a boulevard 
noted for its private residences and apartment 
houses. The northern part of Manhattan and 
much of the Bronx are hilly and are formed 
largely of solid gneiss and limestone, hence tun- 
neling and the leveling of streets are difficult 
and expensive, but no outlay of money has been 
spared in either of these enterprises. Rich- 
mond and the Bronx are mainly residence dis- 
tricts, while Brooklyn contains many business 
houses and manufacturing establishments as 
well as residences. The wholesale trade is cen- 
tered chiefly on Broadway between Tenth and 
Chambers streets. 

PARKS AND SQUARES. New York has many 
fine public parks and beautiful specimens of 
landscape gardening. Central Park contains 840 
acres, of which nearly half is wooded, and is 
considered one of the most beautiful pleasure 
grounds in the world. Bronx Park, on both 
sides of the Bronx River, has an area of 660 
acres and contains extensive botanical and zo- 
ological gardens. North of Kingsbridge is Van 
Courtlandt Park, containing 1,130 acres, in 
which are located a museum and many beautiful 
gardens and lakes. Near Baychester is Pelham 
Bay Park, the largest in the city, containing 
1,750 acres. Morningside Park is located be- 
tween 110th and 123d streets, Saint Mary’s Park 
is at 149th Street, Crotona and Claremont parks 
are near the village of Tremont, and Prospect 
Park is in Brooklyn. Many small squares and 
parks are located in different parts of the city, 
such as Madison Square, Washington Square, 
and Union Square. Harlem Speedway, extend- 
ing for two miles along the western bank of the 
Harlem River, is beautified by finely kept gar- 
dens and parkings. 

Monuments. Those entering New York Bay 
are at once impressed with the Statue of Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World, presented to the 
United States by the government of France 
and located in the harbor on Bedloe’s Island. 
Central Park is noted for its fine statues and 
monuments, including the obclisk presented to 
the city by the Khedive of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, 
and erected in 1880. At the entrance to Central 
Park is an equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar, 
the gift of Venezuela. Other statues in Central 
Park include one of Robert Burns, presented by 
resident Scotchmen, one of Sir Walter Scott, by 
John Steele, one of Alexander Hamilton, one 
of Professor Morse, and those of Schiller, Bee- 
thoven, Daniel Webster, Humboldt, and Thomas 
Moore. The tomb of General Grant is situated 
at the summit of the Riverside Bluff, a con- 
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spicuous point overlooking the Hudson, and 
Washington Arch is at the north entrance to 
Washington Square. South of Cooper Union is 
a figure of Peter Cooper by Saint Gaudens, in 
Union Square is a bronze statue of Lafayette 
by Bartholdi, and at the subtreasury in Wall 
Street is the colossal figure of Washington by 
Ward. Others of note include the statue of 
Roscoe Conkling, at Madison Square; the statue 
of “Sunset” Cox, in Astor Place; the statue of 
Garibaldi, in Washington Square; the statue of 
Hancock, near Central Park; the statue of 
Ericsson, at the Battery; the statue of Greeley, 
in City Hall Park; and the statue of Thorwald- 


sen, at the Sixth Avenue entrance to Central 


Park. 

Burtpincs. When approaching New York by 
river or bay, an extraordinary view is afforded 
of the high buildings of Manhattan Island, which 
constitutes one of the most impressive and in- 
teresting features of the city. The Produce 
Exchange near the Battery is a large structure 
of brick and terra cotta and has a tower 225 
feet high. On Bowling Green, near the Produce 
Exchange, is the Customhouse, which occupies 
the former site of Washington’s official resi- 
dence. Both sides of Broadway from Bowling 
Green to City Hall Park are lined with massive 
and tall business structures, such as those of 
the Standard Oil Company, the Union Trust 
Company, the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Commercial Cable Company. The 
subtreasury, a fine structure erected by the Fed- 
eral government, is located on Wall Street and 
the city post office is in City Hall Park. The 
Park Row building, on Park Row, is 31 stories 
high and 390 feet from the street to the top of 
its towers, and was long the tallest building in 
the city. It is now exceeded in height by the 
Singer building, located on Broadway and Lib- 
erty streets, which has 42 stories. This struc- 
ture is 612 feet high and has a total floor space 
of over nine acres. At the 23d Street intersec- 
tion of Broadway and Fifth Avenue is the Flat- 
iron building, a structure of 20 stories with 456 
offices. The Metropolitan Life Insurance building 
has 48 stories and the top of the tower is 658 feet 
above the street. However, the Woolworth build- 
ing is the highest in New York and in the world, 
having 51 stories and being 775 feet high. 

Trinity Church, on Broadway opposite Wall 
Street, is the most interesting ecclesiastical 
building. It occupies a site granted by the Eng- 
lish government in 1697, but the present Gothic 
structure of brownstone dates from 1846. It is 
surrounded by a cemetery that contains the 
graves and monuments of many persons noted 
in American history. Near it is Saint Paul’s 
Chapel, located on Broadway between Vesey 
and Fulton streets, the Episcopal place of wor- 
ship at which Washington and others of pre- 
Revolutionary times attended. Grace Church, 
at Broadway and Tenth streets, is an ornate 
Gothic structure of white limestone. The Ro- 
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man Catholic Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, on 
Fifth Avenue, is the finest Gothic edifice in 
America. At Cathedral Heights is the cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine (Protestant Episco- 
pal), a beautiful structure with a tower 445 feet 
high. ` Saint George’s (Protestant Episcopal) 
Church is located at Rutherford Place. Other 
churches of note include the Saint James Lu- 
theran Church, 73d Street; the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, Fortieth Street; the Madison Square 
(Presbyterian), Madison Avenue; the First 
Church of Christ (Christian Scientist), 96th 
Street; the Madison Avenue (Reformed), Mad- 
ison Avenue; and the Plymouth Congregational, 
Brooklyn. 

New York City is noted as an educational 
center. The public schools are well organized 
and attended and many private and parochial 
schools are maintained. It is the seat of the 
College of the City of New York, Columbia 
University, the New York University, the Bar- 
nard College, the Saint John’s College, the Col- 
lege of Saint Francis Xavier, the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and many profession- 
al and scientific schools and associations. 
Many circulating libraries are maintained in 
connection with the public library, and a num- 
ber of branch libraries have been provided un- 
der a gift of Andrew Carnegie amounting to 
$5,200,000. The Mercantile Library has 235,000 
volumes. Among those prominent in the library 
movement were John Jacob Astor, James Len- 
ox, and Samuel J. Tilden, whose gifts were 
united and from the consolidated trust fund it 
has been possible to build up a city library with 
800,500 volumes. The building in which this 
great library is housed is located on Fifth Ave- 
nue, between 40th and 42d streets, and the struc- 
ture is 366 feet long and 246 feet wide. Large 
libraries are maintained by the public schools, 
colleges, universities, and many of the scientific 
and educational associations, 

The city has about forty hotels that may be 
classed with the best in America, and in addi- 
tion there are a great many that rank as good. 
The Waldorf-Astoria, on Fifth Avenue, is one 
of the largest and best known hotels in the 
United States. It has more than 1,000 rooms 
for guests, is sixteen stories in height, and its 
equipments are modern in every detail. Other 
hotels of note include the Holland House, the 
Buckingham, the Netherland, the Savoy, the 
Manhattan, the Murray Hill, and the Hoffman 
House. Among the great buildings may be 
classed the Metropolitan Museum of Art, on 
the east side of Central Park, in which are lo- 
cated very valuable and expensive collections. 
The American Museum of Natural History is 
situated in a fine building on the west side of 
Central Park, at 77th Street, and contains vast 
collections in natural history. Museums are 
likewise maintained by Columbia University, the 
Lenox Library, and other institutions, The Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, on Broadway, has a 
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seating capacity for 3,200 persons. Other noted 
theaters include the Criterion, the Casino, the 
Empire, the Daly’s, the Knickerbocker, the Gar- 
den Theater, the Victoria, and the Urban Place 
Theater. As a whole the architecture of New 
York includes many structures of great value, 
but these impress with a feeling of awe rather 
than with a sense of beauty. They are not con- 
fined to the original limits of New York, but 
the former city of Brooklyn, now a part of 
Greater New York, has many schools, churches, 
office buildings, and institutions of various kinds 
that take a high rank in value and architectural 
completeness. . 

BrıpceEs. Many bridges connect the different 
parts of the city, facilitating easy passage for 
pedestrians and for street railway and railroad 
purposes. A large number of bridges cross the 





BRIDGES AND TUNNELS. 


Harlem River, including the famous High 
Bridge, which is 1,460 feet in length. It is lo- 
cated at West 175th Street and near rt is the 
High Bridge Park. At West 18lst Street is 
Washington Bridge, which is 2,384 feet in 
length, and from it a fine view is afforded of 
Kingsbridge and Washington Heights. A num- 
ber of great bridges cross the East River, con- 
necting Manhattan Island with Brooklyn. These 
include the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, 
which has its Manhattan terminal at the City 
Hall Park. It is 5,989 feet long, has a river 
span of 1,600 feet, is 85 feet wide, and was 
erected at a cost of $15,000,000. The prom- 
enade is free, but a fare of five cents is charged 
to cross on the electric cars. About a mile 
north of it is the East River Bridge, which has 
been in use some time, but it was not fully com- 
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pleted until 1908. It extends from Delancey 
Street, Manhattan, to Broadway, Brooklyn. The 
Williamsburg Bridge extends from Grand 
Street, Manhattan, to Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 
The Queensboro Bridge, which crosses the East 
River at 59th Street, was opened for traffic in 
1909. It is 7,637 feet long and cost $20,000,000. 
At present there are five great bridges across 
the East River and communication is further 
facilitated by two tunnels between Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. Three tunnels under the Hudson 
connect the city with the shore of New Jersey. 
COMMUNICATION. Few cities equal New York 
in its convenient location for communication 
with other commercial centers of the United 
States and foreign countries. It has a natural 
harbor, extensive river and ocean traffic, and is 
the converging center of many railways. Among 
the lines entering the city are the New York 
Central and Hudson River, the Erie, the Balti- 
more and Ohio, the West Shore, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lehigh Valley, the Lackawanna, the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, and a 
number of others. At 42nd Street is the great 
terminal station of the New York Central and 
other lines. The Pennsylvania Company con- 
structed a tunnel under the Hudson River, which 
was completed in 1908, hence the trains now 
enter the great terminal station on 32d Street, 
between Seventh and Eighth avenues. Formerly 
this line and a number of others transferred 
passengers as well as freight by ferries from 
Jersey City to various points in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, and numerous ferry lines are still 
maintained for transporting, but the construction 
of this tunnel has been a means of relieving the 
formerly congested conditions. 
Intercommunication is by electric surface 
cars, electric elevated lines, and the subways, 
and in addition there are numerous lines of 
cabs, hansoms, and conveyances by carriages 
and automobiles. All the electric lines run both 
local and express trains, giving those who reside 
some distance from the central part of the city 
the benefit of rapid transit. The surface elec- 
tric lines extend to all parts of the city and 
branches are operated to many points in the 
State and on Long Island, including the connec- 
tions with Jamaica and Coney Island. The ele- 
vated lines extend from the Battery toward the 
north and branches cross the great bridges of 
the East River into Brooklyn. It may be said 
that New York has the most complete under- 
ground electric railway in the world. The orig- 
inal subway has been in operation since 1904, 
when it was completed at a cost of $36,500,000. 
An extension of this subway was completed to 
Brooklyn in 1908. The cars are operated and 
lighted wholly by electricity, and at intervals 
the tunnel is lighted by skylights in the center 
of the streets. In some places there are two 
and in other sections are four tracks, ranging 
from 25 to 50 feet in width, and the height is 
thirteen feet throughout. Many shops are lo- 
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cated in various places of the subway, particu- 
larly between 23d Street and the Battery. 

Pusiic IMPROVEMENTS. The streets are ex- 
ceptionally well graded and paved. Much of 
the paving in the business center is of granite, 
while in the districts lying farther out it is of 
brick, asphalt, or macadam. Much care is taken 
to insure cleanliness and safety on the streets 
during business hours, hence inspectors and 
patrolmen are met with on all the thoroughfares. 
An adequate system of sewerage is maintained, 
and all the streets are well lighted, either with 
gas or electricity. Manhattan and the Bronx 
derive an excellent supply of water from the 
Bronx and Croton rivers through the Croton 
Aqueduct. The supply has been enlarged by 
the extension of branches to the Catskill Moun- 
tains, and a large quantity is stored in a num- 
ber of natural lakes and artificial reservoirs. It 
is estimated that the daily consumption of water 
averages about 400,000,000 gallons, making it 
necessary to keep a supply stored so as to insure 
adequate service. Brooklyn derives its water 
supply from streams and wells on Long Island, 
and several large reservoirs are located in the 
eastern part of the borough and near Pros- 
pect Park. It is estimated that Brooklyn con- 
sumes daily about 120,000,000 gallons. 

PuBLISHING. New York is the largest book 
and newspaper publishing center of the United 
States. About 60 daily and 100 weekly papers 
are issued regularly. The total number of peri- 
odicals is placed at 875, including many in the 
German, Hebrew, Italian, and French languages. 
The Commercial Advertiser, founded in 1798, 
is the oldest daily newspaper issued in the city. 
Among the prominent dailies are the Journal, 
the American, the World, the Sun, the Tele- 
gram, the Commercial Advertiser, the Herald, 
the Times, the Evening Post, the Staats-Zei- 
tung, the Jewish News, the Press, the Herold, 
and the Mail and Express. Nearly all of the 
great magazines are issued in the city, such as 
the Cosmopolitan, the Review of Reviews, the 
Everybody’ s, and Munsey’s. 

TRADE. With the port of New York are in- 
cluded the municipalities on the Hudson and 
New York Harbor, hence the trade credited to 
the city embraces a considerable traffic carried 
on at Jersey City and Hoboken. Nearly half 
of the total foreign trade of the United States 
passes through New York, giving it a commerce 
fully five times as large as that of any other 
city in America. While it controls to a large 
extent the trade between Europe and the region 
of the Great Lakes, it does not benefit by the 
commerce of the Gulf of Mexico and the south- 
ern coast of the Atlantic, which is carried 
through other ports with foreign countries. 
New York is an importer of silk goods, rubber 
and elastic goods, chemicals, sugar, coffee, to- 
bacco, jewelry, and precious stones. The ex- 
ports include flour, corn, live stock, cotton, cop- 
per, and machinery. Although it has a large 
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foreign trade, the coast trade of New York 
is relatively much more valuable. 

MANUFACTURES. New York is the largest 
manufacturing center of North America. The 
output of the industries is more than fifty per 
cent. greater than that of any other city in 
the United States. About 28,500 manufactur- 
ing establishments are maintained and fully half 
a million persons are employed in them. Cloth- 
ing is the leading product and much of the 
work is done in tenement houses and small 
workshops. Sugar and molasses are of next 
importance, and the output of printing and pub- 
lishing stands next inthe list. Brooklyn is noted 
for its large sugar and molasses refineries, for 
its machine shops and foundries, and for its 
large interests in roasting and grinding spices 
and coffee. Other products of the city include 
pipe tobacco and cigars, hardware, machinery, 
lace goods, fur goods, musical instruments, and 
electrical apparatus. 

GOVERNMENT. The present charter was adopt- 
ed in 1889, but it was revised by the State Legis- 
lature in 1901. It vests the chief executive 
power in the mayor, who is elected for two 
years by popular vote, and he is assisted by the 
heads of the different boroughs. The heads of 
fourteen administrative departments are ap- 
pointed by the mayor, who may remove most 
of them, but certain officials are appointed by 
the heads of the boroughs. Legislative author- 
ity is vested in a board of 73 aldermen, who 
are elected for two years by districts, but 
the president of the board is chosen by the 
voters of the entire city. Any ordinances 
and resolutions passed by this legislative body 
may be vetoed by the mayor, but they may be 
passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote, 
though any measure requiring the payment of 
money cannot thus be passed without a three- 
fourths vote. The civil service rules apply to 
most departments of the city government, the 
appointments to office being largely from the 
lists of eligibles furnished by a commission. 

History. The first European to land in the 
vicinity of New York was Giovanni Verrazano, 
a Florentine sailor, who discovered the Bay of 
New York in 1524. Henry Hudson, sailing un- 
der the direction of the Dutch East Indies 
Company, explored the river that bears his 
name in 1609, and a number of Dutch immi- 
grants landed on Manhattan Island in 1614. 
New Amsterdam was founded by these Dutch 
settlers in 1623, but the British conquered it in 
1664 and named it New York, in honor of the 
Duke of York. It was reconquered in 1673 and 
named New Orange, but in the following year 
it was restored to the British, The famous 
plot of Negro slaves to burn the city was dis- 
covered in 1741 and was followed by several 
executions. When the Revolutionary War be- 
gan New York was less populous than Boston 
or Philadelphia. It was occupied by the British 
from 1776 to 1783, but in the latter year was 
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evacuated by them. From 1784 to 1797 it was 
the capital of the State, and from 1785 to 1790 
it was the seat of the United States govern- 
ment. Its development after the Revolution was 
constant, growing not only in commercial im- 
portance, but gaining steadily as a center of 
political influence in the State. 

Robert Fulton’s steamboat, the Clermont, be- 
gan to sail regularly between New York and 
Albany in 1807. A steam ferry was opened to 
Long Island in 1812, and steamers began to run 
regularly to various points on the Atlantic. In 
1819 the Savannah crossed the ocean and the 
Erie Canal was completed about the same time, 
hence immigration and trade with the interior 
were greatly facilitated. Several disastrous fires 
and two cholera epidemics had a harmful influ- 
ence and the Astor Place Riot occurred in 1849, 
in which 34 rioters were killed and many sol- 
diers and citizens were wounded. In 1861 the 
people were greatly divided on the issues of the 
Civil War, but the city gave loyal support to 
the Union, furnishing 116,382 soldiers. The 
“Tweed Ring” perpetrated frauds upon the city 
for a number of years, but the leaders were 
convicted and the organization was broken up 
in 1871. Great distress was caused by the panic 
of 1873, but the city continued to grow without 
intermission. 

Greater New York was organized under a 
law which went into effect Jan. 1, 1898, when 
the counties of Richmond and Kings, Long Is- 
land City, the towns of Newton, Flushing, and 
Jamaica, and a part of Hempstead in Queens 
County were united into one great city. The 
following is its population according to reports 
issued by the government: 1774, 22,861; 1800, 
60,489; 1825, 166,166; 1850, 550,394; 1860, 813,- 
669; 1870, 942,292; 1880, 1,206,590; 1890, 1,515,- 
301; 1900, 3,437.202. In 1905 Greater New York 
had a population of 4,014,304; in 1910, 4,766,883. 

NEW YORK, College of the City of, an 
educational institution of New York City, 
founded in 1847 and managed under the city 
board of education. It was first established as 
the Free Academy, but its prosperous growth 
caused it to be changed to the College of the 
City of New York in 1866. Originally it was 
open only to graduates of the public schools, 
but in 1882 the privilege of attendance was ex- 
tended to all who have attained the age of four- 
teen years. Tuition and the use of apparatus 
and text-books are free to students, who have 
the advantage of five courses of study. These 
lead to the degrees of B. A. or B. S., and two 
years of additional work entitle them to the 
M. A. and M. S. degrees. The institution has 
a library of 66,800 volumes, 225 professors and 
instructors, and an attendance of 9,500 students. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, an institu- 
tion of higher learning in New York, organ- 
ized in 1830, formerly the University of the 
City of New York. The name was changed to 
its present form in 1896. The buildings are 
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in three places, on Washington Square, on First 
Avenue between 26th and 25th streets, and at 
University Heights. Washington Square has a 
fine building of ten stories, of which the upper 
floors are occupied by the schools of law, peda- 
gogy, and commerce, and the others are leased 
for business purposes. Instruction. in medicine 
is given in the buildings on First Avenue. The 
site of University Heights, on the Harlem River, 
covers forty acres and contains a fine group of 
buildings, including the library, the hall of lan- 
guages, chemical, physical, and biological labo- 
ratories, four dormitories, and buildings for en- 
gineering. In 1908 the University Heights 
Bridge over the Harlem was opened, connect- 
ing the 207th Street station of the subway with 
University Heights. 

University College had its origin in 1829, 
when a number of public-spirited business and 
professional men met to consider “the establish- 
ment of a university in the city of New York 
on a liberal and extensive scale.” University 
Graduate School, designed to complete the sub- 
jects commenced in the colleges, was begun in 
1886 by twelve chairs announcing courses for 
graduate members. The work is carried on 
mainly at the Washington Square building, but 
for the scientific courses the laboratories at 
University Heights are used. All courses of in- 
struction and examination leading to the degrees 
of master of arts, philosophy, or science, and 
doctor of philosophy, or science, are in charge 
of the Graduate School. The School of Ap- 
plied Science is located at University Heights, 
which offers four years’ courses in civil en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering, chemical en- 
gineering, and industrial chemistry. The School 
of Pedagogy was founded in 1888 and is one 
of the foremost institutions of the kind in the 
country. The collegiate division is maintained 
for teachers who have completed a college 
course in part. Other departments of the uni- 
versity include the University Law School, the 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, the Summer School, the New York Ameri- 
can Veterinary College, and the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance. 

New York University is one of the foremost 
institutions of higher learning in North Amer- 
ica. The faculty of law was planned by the 
Hon. B. F. Butler in 1835, then Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. John Taylor Johns- 
ton founded the law library, which has since 
been enlarged by David Banks and others. 
Six noted professors, including Drs. Valentine 
Mott and John W. Draper, organized the fac- 
ulty of medicine in 1841. Samuel F. B. Morse, 
one of the professors, invented the recording 
telegraph in the old building on Washington 
Square. The total value of the property is 
$6,500,000. It has about 475 instructors and a 
library of nearly 100,000 volumes. In 1917 the 
attendance was over 9,000 students. These were 
distributed as follows: College, 226; Graduate 
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School, 481; School of Applied Science, 415; 
School of Pedagogy, 989; Washington Square 
Collegiate Division, 522; School of Commerce, 
904; Summer School, 841; Law School, 917; 
Women’s Law Class, 43; Medical College, 602; 
Veterinary College, 35. See Hall of Fame. 

NEW ZEALAND (zé@land), a colony of 
Great Britain in the South Pacific Ocean, locat- 
ed about 1,175 miles southeast of Australia. It 
consists mainly of three separate islands known 
respectively as North Island, South Island, and 
Stewart Island, though the latter is compara- 
tively small. North Island has an area of 
44,468 square miles; South Island, 58,525 square 
miles; and Stewart Island, 615 square miles. 
Chatham, Cook, Auckland, and a number of 
other small islets lie near the New Zealand 
group and are governed with it, the total area 
being 104,771 square miles. North Island is 
separated from South Island by Cook Strait, 
which ranges from 16 to 100 miles in width, 
and Stewart Island lies 25 miles south of South 
Island, being separated from it by Foveaux 
Strait. 

DescripTion. North Island has an undulat- 
ing surface, diversified by low hills and exten- 
sive forests. Some of the mountains have vol- 
canic peaks and the highlands have a general 
altitude of 4,500 feet. The highest peaks are 
Tongariro, 6,512 feet; Egmont, 8,315 feet; and 
Ruapehu, 9,200 feet. The shore is indented by 
a number of bays that furnish excellent harbors. 
South Island has a more compact form, lying as 
a parallelogram in a northeast and southwest 
direction. Much of its surface is highly ele- 
vated, including a lofty range of highlands 
known as the Southern Alps. Mount Cook, the 
culminating peak, has an elevation of 12,349 feet 
above sea level. The drainage is by small 
streams, all of which flow rapidly. Waikato, 
in North Island, is the largest river. It flows 
into Lake Taupo, located in the east central 
part, which has no outlet to the sea. On South 
Island are the beautiful lakes of Te Anau and 
Wakatipu, both in the southwestern part. New 
Zealand has a coast line of 3,000 miles, the 
larger part of which is in North Island. 

The climate is equable and healthful, though 
it varies considerably with the location in lati- 
tude. There is a difference of about 10° between 
the north and the south, the latter being the 
colder section. The east coast has a rainfall of 
27 inches, while the west coast has from 80 to 
100 inches. Frosts are very uncommon in the 
north, but Stewart Island, on the south, has a 
moderately cold winter. The flora resembles 
that of Australia, though the acacia and euca- 
lyptus are not represented, but the ferns and 
mosses are abundant. Pine, gum, and palms are 
the chief varieties of trees. No wild animals 
of large size are native to the colony, but beau- 
tiful birds of song and plumage are very nu- 
merous. 

MinincG, The report of the government places 
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the value of minerals produced per year at $20, 
240,000. Gold is the most valuable and is fol- 
lowed closely by silver and coal. Gold is mined 
extensively in the districts of Otago, Westland, 
Auckland, and Nelson, and the output is more 
than one-half tk: total of minerals produced in 
the colony. It is secured to some extent from 
quartz, but a large share is mined by dredging 
in the bed of the Clutha River and other streams. 
Coal is mined largely for exportation. Other 
minerals include lead, antimony, quicksilver, and 
manganese. Clays suitable for brick and pottery 
and stone of a good quality are abundant. 

AGRICULTURE. About two-thirds of the sur- 
face is adapted to grazing and farming, and the 
interests vested in agriculture exceed those of 
any other industry. The soil is easily cultivated 
and the climatic conditions are more favorable to 
the growth of crops than in any part of Aus- 
tralia. Green crops, such as rape and turnips, 
are grown on a large acreage. Oats, wheat, and 
barley are the principal cereals. Other crops in- 
clude hay, maize, potatoes, and vegetables. Trop- 

“ical and semitrop:cal fruits of all kinds are 
grown in abundance. 

In proportion to the size of the colony, it ex- 
ceeds all other countries in the extent of its 
sheep-raising interests. The number of sheep is 
placed at 20,125,000 head and the purpose is to 
produce meat rather than wool. Formerly the 
flocks were large and comparatively few in num- 
ber, but the tendency now is to decrease the 
size and increase the number of flocks. Much 
of the mountain region is utilized for pasturace, 
being favored bya suitable climate and an abun- 
dance of rainfall. Large intcrests are vested in 
rearing horses and cattle. Dairy farming has 
shown a steady development in recent years. 
Swine and poultry are grown profitably. 

MANUFACTURES. The native materials for 
manufacturing have stimulated this enterprise. 
At present the largest investments are in wool 
scouring, meat freezing, lumber and grain mill- 
ing, and butter and cheese making. Clothing 
and boot factories have attracted large invest- 
ments and extensive iron and brass works are 
maintained. The general manufactures include 
cigars, clothing, earthenware, pottery, furniture, 
and machinery. 

TRANSPORTATION AND ComMMERCE. The rail- 
ways aggregate 2,850 miles and practically all 
of them are owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. In 1918, the private railways did not ex- 
ceed 125 miles. Electric railways are operated in 
the larger cities and some of the rural districts, 
and about 18,500 miles of telegraph lines are in 
use. The foreign trade is largely with Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany. Among 
the principal exports are grain, wool, gold, 
frozen meat, kauri gum, lumber, and butter and 
cheese. The imports consist chiefly of sugar, tea, 
clothing, textiles, tobacco, and iron and steel 
goods. Thedammar pinetree, from which kauri 
gum is obtained, furnishes considerable material 
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for exportation. According to the government 
reports the annual imports are valued at $50,000,- 
000 and the exports, at $65,000,000. 

EpucaTion. The government maintains a sys- 
tem of public education, which is presided over 
by a minister of a department. Attendance upon 
school is free and compulsory between the ages 
of seven and thirteen, but a small fee is paid by 
those who pursue secondary courses. At the 
head of the educational system is the New Zea- 
land University, with which are affiliated five 
colleges located respectively at Auckland, Can- 
terbury, Christchurch, Dunedin, and Wellington. 
A number of private and parochial schools are 
maintained, but the attendance is almost exclu- 
sively upon the public schools. About 325 public 
libraries are located in the colony, and a number 
of educational and scientific associations are well 
represented. The Anglican, Presbyterian, and 
Wesleyan churches have efficient organizations 
and a considerable number are classed as Roman 
Catholic. Effective missionary and educational 


work has been done among the natives for many 


years. 

GOVERNMENT. The Governor is the chief exec- 
utive officer. He is appointed by the British 
crown and is aided by a ministry of eight mem- 
bers. The legislative functions are exercised by 
the General Assembly, consisting of a legislative 
council and a house of representatives. Some 
members of the former were appointed for life 
prior to September, 1891, but since then the 
membership has been elected and the number is 
fixed at 44. In the house of representatives are 
80 members, who are elected for three years, 
including four representatives of the native Ma- 
oris. The right to vote is universal, without dis- 
tinction of sex. Local government is adminis- 
tered in town and road districts, in boroughs, 
and in counties. 

New Zealand is noted particularly for its de- 
velopment of state and municipal ownership of 
public utilities. Many of the industries are or- 
ganized on a basis of codperation, and arbitration 
is compulsory in the adjustment of questions be- 
tween capital and labor. The government has a 
fixed policy in encouraging the development of 
industrial arts, building railways and canals, and 
constructing interior and harbor improvements. 

INHABITANTS. The density of population is 
about nine persons to the square mile. A large 
per cent. of the inhabitants are immigrants from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, but quite a num- 
ber of Germans and Scandinavians are included. 
The influx of Chinese and other colored races 
is restricted by the government. Wellington, on 
North Island, is the capital. Other important 
cities include Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Invercargill, Oamaru, and Wanganui. In 1911 
the total population was 1,070,910. This included 
49,829 Maoris and 2,630 Chinese. 

History. New Zealand was discovered in 1642 
by Tasman, and in 1769 it was claimed for 
George III. by Captain Cook. Settlements were 
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effected by Europeans in 1814, but material ad- 
vancement in colonization was not made until 
1833, when it was annexed for governmental 
purposes to New South Wales. In 1841 it was 
established as a separate colony, with a governor 
independent of the Australian colonies, and a 
constitution was adopted in 1852. The natives 
of New Zealand are a Polynesian people known 
as Maoris. Severe wars for the possession of 
the land occurred at various times, particularly 
in 1843. These natives were organized as tribes 
and formerly were numerous. Many have inter- 
married with the whites. Auckland was the cap- 
ital up to 1865, but in that year the seat of gov- 
ernment was removed to Wellington, which is 
the present capital. 

The New Zealand University was established 
by an act of the General Assembly in 1870, and 
about the same time the government began to 
participate in the construction of railways. A 
compulsory school attendance law was enacted 
in 1876, general manhood suffrage was estab- 
lished in 1890, and the franchise was extended 
to women in 1893. As a means of encouraging 
agriculture, the government began to make loans 
to farmers on mortgages in 1894, and the fol- 
lowing year a law was passed to prohibit home- 
steads from being mortgaged and sold for debt. 
A graduated tax on incomes was enacted about 
the same time. The laws now in force provide 
for an old age pension, accident insurance for 
workingmen, and the protection of children from 
working in mines and factories. New Zealand 
furnished men and supplies to support Great 
Britain in the Great European War. 

NEY (na), Michel, Marshal of France, born 
at Saarlouis, France, Jan. 10, 1769; executed in 
the Luxembourg Gardens, Dec. 7, 1815. He was 
the son of a cooper, enlisted in a regiment of 
hussars at Metz in 1787, and soon after the out- 
break of the Revolution won rapid promotions, 
becoming colonel in 1794. At the Battle of Al- 
tenkirchen he commanded the advance guard 
under Kléber, and in 1798 captured Mannheim 
while commanding the right wing of the army 
under Hoche. In 1798 he was general of divi- 
sion in the Rhine campaign, and Napoleon soon 
after appointed him inspector general of cav- 
alry. He became Marshal of France, in 1805, 
and gained a victory at Elchingen over the Aus- 
trians, took part in the battles of Jena and Ey- 
lau, and accompanied Napoleon on his celebrated 
invasion of Russia, conducting the rear guard in 
the retreat from Moscow. He was eminently 
conspicuous in the campaign of 1813, when he 
won a large part of the success at Lützen, and 
commanded in the battles at Bautzen and Dres- 
den. When Napoleon abdicated in 1814, Ney 
took the oath of allegiance to Louis XVIII., 
and was sent at the head of an army of 4,000 
men to check Napoleon on his return from Elba. 
However, when Ney saw his old commander he 
at once led the troops to Napoleon’s side, and 
soon after opened the way to Paris. He com- 
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tnanded the center of the army at Waterloo, 
where five horses were shot under him, and 
after the defeat he entered Paris. When the 
allies captured Paris he fled to Switzerland, but 
he was soon after arrested as a traitor and on 
Dec. 5, 1815, was convicted of high treason by 
the English house of peers. 

NEZ PERCES (nia pér’saz), or Shahap- 
tians, an Indian tribe of North America, resi- 
dent in Idaho at the time that region was first 
explored. They were generally friendly to the 
whites and in 1854 disposed of a part of their 
land, but in 1877 difficulties arose about a reduc- 
tion of their reservations. Soon after a number 
of them were transferred to Indian Territory, 
now Oklahoma, while others remained in Idaho 
or settled in Washington. 

NGAMI (n’ga’mé), a lake situated in South 
Africa, at the northern extremity of the Kalahari 
Desert, east of German Southwest Africa. It 
is sixteen miles wide, sixty miles long, and 2,650 
feet above sea level. The rainy season causes 
it to rise materially, when its water is fresh, 
but it becomes brackish in the dry season. It 
receives the water of the Kubanga and the out- 
flow is carried into the Makarikari Salt Basin. 
The existence of lakes in this region of Africa 
was known in the time of Herodotus, but ex- 
plorations of note were not made until 1849, 
when Livingstone supplied authentic informa- 
tion regarding the natural aspect of that section 
of Africa. 

NIAGARA FALLS, a city of New York, in 
Niagara County, on the Niagara River, 22 miles 
west of north of Buffalo. It is on the Wabash, 
the Erie, the New York Central, the Grand 
Trunk, and other railroads. Communication by 
electric railways is maintained with Buffalo, 
Kingston, Queenston, and other points of inter- 
est. It is connected with Canada by a cantilever 
and two arch bridges and by a stone bridge with 
Goat Island. The noteworthy buildings include 
the De Veaux College, the Carnegie public li- 
brary, the Niagara University, and many public 
schools and churches. Prospect Park is a 
fine public resort. Among the manufactures 
are flour, paper, gas, machinery, lumber products, 
earthenware, cooperage, spirituous liquors, edged 
tools, wearing apparel, and utensils. Pavements, 
waterworks, electric lights, and street railways 
are among the improvements. Extraordinary wa- 
ter power is derived from the Niagara Falls and 
River. The city is a favorite center for sight- 
seers, who visit the Falls on the Niagara River. 
It was chartered as a city in 1892, when the for- 
mer villages of Suspension Bridge and Niagara 
Falls were united. Population, 1910, 30,445. 

NIAGARA FALLS AND RIVER, a falls 
and river of North America, situated between 
Ontario and New York. The Niagara River 
flows from Lake Erie into Lake Ontario, being 
the outlet of lakes Erie, Saint Clair, Michigan, 
Huron, and Superior. It is 34 miles long and at 
its beginning is 326 feet higher than the level of 
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Lake Ontario, into which it discharges. Several 
islands are in the upper course of the river, in- 
cluding Grand Island, which is about nine miles 
long. The distance from Lake Erie to the 
city of Niag-, 
ara Falls is 7 
16 miles. |» es Pr NAGARA 
Grand Island RER N, > 

divides the Ry 
water into 
two nearly 
equal chan- 
nels, which 
reunite and 
form a chan- 
nel about two 
and a half 
miles wide. 
Here the wa- 
ter flows 
quietly for a 
short distance, 
but it narrows 
immediately 
above Niagara 
Falls and 
causes the 
Rapids, which 
is soon divid- 
ed by Goat Is- 
land, on each 
side of which 
the water falls 
by two cata- 
racts, known 
respectively as 
the American 
Falls and the 
Horseshoe, or 
Canadian, 
Falls. In the 
course of the 
Rapids the 
river descends * 
52 feet, forming a prelude to the majestic cata- 
racts, where the water descends with great 
force over the nearly perpendicular rocks. 

The American Falls, on the east side, has a 
width of 1,120 feet and a descent of 167 feet, 
while the Canadian Falls, on the west side, has 
a width of 2,125 feet and a descent of 158 feet. 
Massive rocks have prevented the water from 
excavating at the foot of the American Falls, 
but a great basin has been cut immediately be- 
low the Canadian Falls. This basin has the ef- 
fect of causing the waters to flow smoothly, per- 
mitting the Maid of the Mist, a small steamer, 
to approach close to the cataract. At the upper 
part of the Falls the water has an average depth 
of about four feet, but in some places at the 
apex it is fully 20 feet, and the volume sweeping 
over the crest is estimated at 15,000,000 cubic 
feet per minute. After leaving the basin below 
the precipice, the water rushes with great rapid- 
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ity down the channel, here known as the Gorge, 
the sides being formed of nearly perpendicular 
walls of rock. Three massive bridges span the 
Gorge near the Falls, the first of which, nearly 
opposite Prospect Park, is a steel arch struc- 
ture for carriages, pedestrians, and electric cars. 
A short distance below, between Suspension 
Bridge Station and Niagara Falls, Ontario, are 
two railroad bridges, the first of these being a 
cantilever bridge of the Michigan Central Rail- 
way and the other being a steel arch bridge of 
the Grand Trunk Railway. The latter of these 
was built to replace the former suspension 
bridge. 

The Gorge has a total length of seven miles, 
in which the water falls about 100 feet. It de- 
scends with a velocity of 30 miles an hour and 
pours through the narrow confine with a terrific 
roar. The channel widens about midway in the 
Gorge, forming the celebrated Whirlpool, a cir- 
cular basin worn in the rocks by a constant 
whirling of the water. Here the stream rests 
awhile, circling around in sullen whirl. Some- 
times huge floating logs are seen tossing their 
ends high in the air, to be sucked down only a 
moment later into the vortex of the maelstrom. 
The waters find their exit at the lower zide of 
the Whirlpool, where they spring into motion 
afresh, but the velocity decreases gradually as 
the stream approaches the Ontario plain, at 
Lewiston, which is about seven miles from Lake 
Ontario. Immediately above Queenston the 
river is spanned by a suspension bridge, which 
is crossed by the Great Gorge Railway, an elec- 
tric line that stretches along the heights in On- 
tario, but extends the entire distance from Lew- 
iston to Niagara Falls, N. Y., on the American 
side at the foot of the walls of the Gorge. 

Goat Island is well wooded and beautifully 
improved with walks and drives. It is reached 
from Prospect Park by two stone bridges, each 
crossing a subchannel from the American side. 
A constant wear of the rocks by the action of 
the water, which has gone on for ages, causes 
the Falls to recede slowly toward Lake Erie. 
The United States government controls the land 
immediately adjoining the Falls on the New 
York side, while the Canadian side is a reserva- 
tion of the Dominion government, the purpose 
being to preserve the immediate vicinity in its 
natural state. Many points of interest may be 
seen along the course of the Niagara River, 
including, besides the Falls, the grounds of the 
Battle of Lundy’s Lane, the Gorge, the Whirl- 
pool Rapids, the Whirlpool, the vicinity of the 
Battle of Queenston Heights, and Fort Niag- 
ara. A tunnel has been excavated from Table 
Rock, on the Canadian side, to a point imme- 
diately below the margin of the Horseshoe Falls, 
enabling tourists to view the great descent of 
water at close contact.. Father Hennepin dis- 
covered Niagara Falls in 1678, and a Swedish 
naturalist named Kalm published the first ac- 
count of it in 1751. It is so named from an Iro- 
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quois word, meaning the Thunder of Water. 
An immense volume of power is utilized for in- 
dustrial purposes, many sluiceways and tunnels 
having been constructed for that purpose on 
both sides of the cataract. 

NIAGARA SERIES, a geological formation 
represented largely in North America, forming 
the lowest division of the Silurian system of 
rocks. It is so named from its typical develop- 
ment along the Niagara River, whence the de- 
posits extend northward into Canada and south- 
ward as far as Alabama. Rocks of this series 
are found in New York, Virginia, and in many 
places of the central part of the Mississippi val- 
ley, especially in Kentucky, Missouri, and Illi- 
nois. In the vicinity of Birmingham, Ala., one 
of the formation bears red hematite iron ore, 
hence has given rise to a large industry in steel. 
In New Brunswick and New Foundland it is 
thicker than in New York, ranging several hun- 
dred feet. The limestone obtained from these 
deposits is used extensively for building pur- 
poses. In many places the deposits abound in 
fossils, such as shells, ferns, and the trunks of 
trees. 

NIBELUNGENLIED (né’be-loong-en-lét), 
a noted German epic poem, dating from the 
Middle Ages and constituting one of the most 
celebrated productions in the world’s literature. 
It was written in the High German dialect, but 
its authorship is unknown, though it is generally 
assigned to the early part of the 13th century. 
It is reasonably certain that some of the ma- 
terial constituting the poem originated in the 
12th century. This literary product reached its 
greatest popularity among the Germans in the 
16th century. According to a critical analysis 
made by Wilhelm Karl Grimm (q. v.), it is a 
compilation of rhapsodies and songs that ex- 
isted for many generations, all of which have 
been presented with a remarkable simplicity, 
though some of them are not connected closely 
in all of their parts. The story of the Nibe- 
lungenlied is to the effect that Siegfried, heir 
of the King of the Netherlands, came into pos- 
session of the fabled treasure of the Nibelungs, 
and that this constantly bore evil to its owner. 
He became the husband of Kriemheld, sister of 
the King of Worms, the celebrated Günther. 
The latter was desirous of winning Brunehilde 
of Iceland, and Siegfried came to his assistance 
by substituting himself for Giinther. A dispute 
now arose as to whether Giinther or Siegfried 
was the greater, by which the jealousy of Brune- 
hilde became aroused, and she accordingly in- 
duced Hogan, a vassal of Giinther, to murder 
Siegfried. 

The death of Siegfried was long mourned by 
Kriemheld, but after some years she was mar- 
ried to Attila, King of the Huns. She had come 
into possession of the treasure of the Nibelungs 
after the death of Siegfried, but this was se- 
cured from her by Hogan, who succeeded in 
casting it into the Rhine. Kriemheld still 
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mourned the death of Siegfried and could not 
be reconciled. To secure revenge she invited 
her brother and his court to pay her a visit, 
which he did with 11,000 Burgundians. The po- 
em is devoted after this to an account of a 
long contest that followed, in which many of 
the Burgundians lost their lives. However, 
Kriemheld finally slew her brother with the 
sword of Siegfried, but she was herself slain by 
the aged warrior Hildebrand. The exact loca- 
tion of the Nibelungs’ treasure has not been re- 
vealed, since Hogan took an oath not to give 
any information regarding the place, but it is 
still supposed to lie secure at the bottom of the 
Rhine. Many valuable manuscripts which are 
associated with this poem are extant, some dat- 
ing from the 13th century, and numerous trans- 
lations have been made into other languages. 

NICAEA (ni-sé’a), or Nice, anciently an im- 
portant city of Asia Minor, situated in Bithynia, 
on Lake Ascania It was founded in 316 B. C. 
by Antigonus, who named it Antigonia, but 
later its name was changed to Nicaea by Lysi- 
machus in remembrance of his wife. This in- 
teresting city was the seat of an ecumenical 
council under Emperor Constantine, in 325 A. D., 
and another under Empress Irene in 786. It 
was made the capital of the Greek possessions 
hy Emperor Theodorus Lascaris in 1204, re- 
maining the seat of Greek emperors until 1261, 
when they recovered Constantinople from the 
Latins. Nicaea fell into the possession of the 
Turks in 1330 and has since remained a part of 
the Ottoman Empire. The population at pres- 
ent is about 1,200, but the place is known as 
Isnik. See Nice, Councils of. 

NICARAGUA (né-ka-ra’gwa), a republic of 
Central America, lying south of Honduras, west 
of the Caribbean Sea, north of Costa Rica, and 
east of the Pacific Ocean. It comprises thirteen 
provinces and has an area of 49,200 square 
miles. The interior has a chain of mountains 
trending from the southeast to the northwest, 
and along the Pacific coast are ranges of moun- 
tains that contain many volcanic cones, some of 
them rising 7,000 feet above sea level. The cen- 
tral chain of mountains forms a great watershed 
and east of it is an extensive plain. Among the 
principa! rivers are the Bluefields, the Maiz, the 
San Juan, and the Grande. The coasts are 
indented by a number of bays and furnish good 
harbors, including that of Corinto, one of the 
best on the Pacific. It has several fine lakes, 
the principal ones being Nicaragua, Managua, 
and Pearl Lagoon. The climate is varied ac- 
cording to differences in elevation above sea 
level and proximity to the sea, though in the 
main it is tropical. As a whole the country has 
an abundance of rainfall, but the precipitation is 
scant during the summer season in the mountain 
districts. 

The climate is generally favorable to the 
growth of cereals and in most parts to man, but 
in the swampy regions of the Caribbean coast it 
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is unhealthful and malarial. A large part of the 
surface is fertile, with a reddish clay soil on the 
Caribbean coast and a deep black soil in the 
west. The country has an abundance of excel- 
lent timber, including logwood, cedar, Brazil 
wood, and mahogany. Large quantities of hard- 
wood lumber are obtained in the mountains and 
along the streams. The pastures are excellent. 
Large herds of cattle and sheep are reared and 
considerable interests are vested in the rearing 
of horses, ponies, mules, and swine. The prin- 
cipal crops consist of coffee, cotton, corn, sugar 
cane, rice, tobacco, vegetables, and many vari- 
eties of fruits. Indigo, gum arabic, ginger, In- 
dia rubber, aloes, sarsaparilla, and copal are 
produced in abundance. The minerals embrace 
iron, gold, silver, copper, lead, granite, and 
limestone. Interior trade is carried chiefly by 
wagons and pack mules and only 250 miles of 
railroads are in operation. Many of the nat- 
ural resources are still undeveloped and the 
country affords vast opportunities for energy 
and capital, the varied climate and different lo- 
calities offering favorable openiags for both. 

The government of Nicaragua is administered 
under a constitution proclaimed in 1894. It is 
modeled after the Constitution of the United 
States. Both the president and vice president 
are elected for terms of four years by manhood 
suffrage. The legislative functions are vested in 
a congress of one department, which is consti- 
tuted of forty representatives, who are elected 
for terms of two years by popular vote. A su- 
preme court is the highest judicial tribunal, but 
each of the thirteen departments has courts of 
second instance and other minor courts. The 
country has a national militia of 5,000 men, with 
a reserve force of 10,000 men. Nicaragua took 
an active interest in advocating the organiza- 
tion of the Republic of Central America, a union 
of the Central American countries, although this 
wholesome scheme did not meet with a generally 
favorable reception. Schools are maintained 
under government grants and taxation, but the 
educational affairs are still in a very backward 
condition. About 1,500 elementary schools are 
maintained. A number of high schools flourish 
in some of the towns and cities, but much of the 
instruction is given in Catholic parochial 
schools. Several institutions of higher learning 
have been endowed by the government. Roman 
Catholic is the prevailing religion and the lan- 
guage is Spanish. 

The region included in Nicaragua was occu- 
pied by the Aztecs at the time Columbus sailed 
along its coast in 1502. These natives were ad- 
vanced materially in agriculture and other arts. 
In 1522 the country was conquered by Pedro 
Arias de Avila, the governor of Panama, and 
the city of Granada was founded by Spaniards 
in 1524. It belonged as a dependency to Guate- 
mala from 1560 to 1821, securing its independ- 
ence from Spain in the latter year. Since then 
it has had a number of revolutions. A disqute 
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concerning the Mosquito Coast arose with Great 
Britain in 1841, but it was settled by a treaty in 
1850, when the British ceded all rights of a pro- 
tectorate to Nicaragua. Corinto is the principal 
seaport on the Pacific. Greytown, on the Carib- 
bean Sea, has a large foreign trade. The for- 
eign trade is chiefly with the United States, 
Germany, Great Britain, and France. Many of 
the coffee estates are under the ownership of 
German syndicates. Managua, on the southern 
shore of I.ake Managua, is the capital. The 
principal cities include Leon, Granada, Managua, 
Masaya, Corinto, Chinandega, and Bluefields. 
Population, 1918, 492,650. 

NICARAGUA, Lake of, a body of fresh 
water near the western coast of Nicaragua, 
Central America. It is from 28 to 45 miles 
wide, 108 miles long, and 108 feet above the Pa- 
cific, from which it is separated by a low range 
of hills, which is only eleven miles wide at its 
narrowest point. The San Juan forms its out- 
let into the Caribbean Sea. It is united with 
Lake Managua by the Tipitapa River. The lake 
contains a number of islands and is the seat of 
considerable steamboat commerce, being on the 
route of the principal traffic across the isthmus. 
A good highway extends from the western 
shore to the Pacific, passing through the town 
of Rivas. Lake Nicaragua is on the route pro- 
posed for the Nicaragua Canal. 

NICARAGUA CANAL, a projected canal 
across Central America, which is designed to 
begin at Greytown, thence run southwest to 
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Ochoa, on the San Juan River, and thence pass 
up that river into Lake Nicaragua. A passage 
from the lake to the Pacific Ocean is to be ef- 
fected by a canal running from La Virgen to 
Brito, thus providing a route with a total length 
of 170 miles from Greytown on the Caribbean 
Sea to Brito on the Pacific. This plan necessi- 
tates making excavations about 29 miles of the 
distance and utilizing for 121 miles the San 
Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, 65 miles in 
the former and 56 in the latter: Six locks are 
planned between the Caribbean Sea and Lake 
Nicaragua and two between the latter and the 
Pacific. In 1902 the United States purchased 
the French holdings in the Panama Canal, on 
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which active work was commenced soon after, 
and it is not probable that the Nicaragua Canal 
will ever be built. 

NICE (nés), a city of France, in the depart- 
ment of Alpes-Maritimes, of which it is the 
capital. It has a good harbor and convenient 
railroad connections. The favorable climate 
makes it a popular winter resort for persons in 
search of health. Among the manufactures are 
silk and cotton goods, machinery, oil, confec- 
tionery, flour, paper, chemicals, and utensils. 
The cathedral, known as the Church of Notre 
Dame, is one of its principal buildings. Other 
important buildings include the public library 
with 100,000 volumes, the Museum of Natural 
History, an astronomical observatory, the lyce- 
um, and many schools and churches. It has a 
number of statues, including those of Garibaldi 
and President Carnot. The public utilities in- 
clude waterworks, a system of sanitary sewer- 
age, stone and macadam pavements, and electric 
street railways. It has a considerable export 
and import trade. Nice was founded at an early 
date by a colony from Massalia, and in the 2d 
century B. c. became a Roman possession. Sub- 
sequently it was conquered by the Visigoths. It 
passed to the dukes of Savoy in 1388 and re- 
mained a possession of their descendants until 
1860, when it became French territory. Popula- 
tion, 1906, 134,232; in 1911, 142,940, 

NICE, or Nicaea, Councils of, the name of 
two ecclesiastical councils held at Nicaea, in 
Asia Minor. The first was convened in 325 by 
Emperor Constantine, 
at which 318 bishops 
attended. It was called 
to settle the Arian con- 
troversy, which had 
arisen in regard to the 
doctrines of the Trin- 
ity. This council con- 
demned Arius, a parish 
priest of Alexandria, 
formulated the Nicene 
Creed, and determined 
when Easter should be 
observed. The second 
council convened in 786 
and is counted the sev- 
enth ecumenical council. Empress Irene and her 
son Constantine called the council to determine 
the question of using picturesin worship. About 
375 bishops attended, chiefly from Greece, 
Thrace, Sicily, and Italy, and after much discus- 
sion the council sanctioned such use of pictures 
in worship. See Iconoclasts. 

NICENE CREED (ni’‘sén), the formula of 
the Christian faith adopted at Nicaea, in Asia 
Minor, by the Council of Nice in 325. This con- 
fession of faith was reaffirmed at Constantino- 
ple in 381 and is the second of the ancient 
creeds, having been preceded by that of the 
Apostles. It is acknowledged at the present 
time by the Roman and Greek Catholic and most 
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Protestant churches. This creed defines the 
doctrine of the Trinity and asserts that the Son 
is of the same essence or substance as the Fa- 
ther. The Eastern Church, in the article on the 
Holy Spirit, uses the form which reads “And I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, who proceedeth from 
the Father,” while the Western Church says, 
“Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” 
NICHOLAS (nik’é-las), the name of five 
popes of Rome, who reigned between 858 and 
1455. Nicholas I. succeeded Benedict III. in 858, 
being elected as the choice of the clergy. The 
notable events of his reign include his support 
of Ignatius, the unjustly degraded patriarch of 
Constantinople. He espoused the cause of Lo- 
thaire, King of Lorraine, in regard to the di- 
vorce from his wife, Theutberga, and used his 
prerogatives to maintain the right of the bishops 
to appeal to Rome. He died Nov. 13, 867, 
Hadrian II. being his successor. Nicholas II., 
surnamed Gerard, was chosen to succeed Ste- 
phen IX. on Dec. 28, 1058, and died at Florence 
in June, 1061. Nicholas III. succeeded John 
XXI. as Pope on Nov. 25, 1277, and died sud- 
denly on Aug. 22, 1281. Nicholas IV. was born 
of humble parents at Ascoli, became Pope Feb. 
22, 1288, and diced April 4, 1294. Nicholas V. 
was born in 1398, and died on March 24, 1455. 
He was educated at Bologna, became a tutor at 
Florence, and in 1446 was sent on an embassy 
into Germany, being in the same year made a 
cardinal. In 1447 he was elected Pope to suc- 
ceed Eugenius IV. It was his aim to make vast 
architectural improvements at Rome, a purpose 
upon which he entered by building several ca- 
thedrals, improving its thoroughfares, and re- 
pairing the fortifications. He is the Pope most 
intimately associated with the revival of learn- 
ing by giving support to educational enterprises. 
It was his practice to retain and encourage 
scholars, and he was the founder of the Vat- 
ican Library. His reign did much to restore 
the luster of the Papacy. No unfortunate events 
disturbed his administration, though an effort to 
establish fraternal relations between the West- 
ern and Eastern princes failed. See Pope. 
NICHOLAS I., Emperor of Russia, born in 
Saint Petersburg, July 6, 1796; died there March 
2, 1855. He was the third son of Paul I. anda 
princess of Wiirttemburg and received a care- 
ful and liberal education, which included prac- 
tical work in economics and military science. In 
1816 he made an extended tour through the 
Russian provinces and European countries, and 
the following year married the eldest daughter 
of Frederick William III. of Prussia. His eld- 
est brother, Alexander I., died on Dec. 1, 1825, 
and his other brother, Constantine, resigned his 
rights in favor of Nicholas, who thereupon be- 
came the ruling sovereign. Shortly after an in- 
surrection occurred, which he suppressed with 
remarkable vigor, and immediately after he de- 
voted much zeal to the establishment of civil 
and educational reforms. He gave marked at- 


tention to the enterprise of founding schools, 
codifying the laws, and encouraging industrial 
development. A war with Persia was concluded 
in 1828, by which Russia acquired considerable 
territory, and other dominions were added soon 
after by a successful war against Turkey. 

Nicholas quashed an uprising of the Poles in) 
1830 and reduced Poland to a Russian province, 
making it his object to destroy Polish nationality. 
He was noted as a man of great frugality, tem- 
perance, and patriotism, and received the plaudits 
of all the Russians, but the losses resulting from 
the Crimean War caused at least a partial loss} 
of public regard. : 

NICHOLAS, Grand Duke, born in Russia’ 
in 1857. From 1895 to 1905 he was inspector) 
general of cavalry, but remained at St. Peters- 
burg during the Japanese War, and subsequently 
he had command of the military forces at St. 
Petersburg. In 1914 he was made commander- 
in-chief of all the Russian forces, but after the 
retreat from Galicia and Poland in 1915, he was 
superseded by the Czar and made governor-gen- 
eral in the Caucusus. 

NICHOLAS II., Czar of Russia, born in 
Saint Petersburg, May 18, 1868. His parents 
were Alexander III. and a daughter of the King 
of Denmark, who 
provided well for 
his education. He 
succeeded to the 
throne at the death 
of his father, on 
Nov. 1, 1894, and 
on the 26th of the 
same month mar- 
ried Princess Alix 
of Hesse- Darm- 
stadt. The official 
coronation took 
place on May 26, 
1896, and was wit- 
nessed by repre- 
sentatives of nearly every government. His pol- 
icy favored greater liberality in the govern- 
ment. He supported vast railroad enterprises, 
promoted the construction of canals and the 
founding of educational institutions, and en- 
couraged the enlargement of Russian power in 
Asia. Being himself thoroughly trained in in- 
dustrial arts, he displayed much interest in all 
enterprises designed to substantially develop the 
natural resources of his vast possessions. In 
1898 he suggested the peace conference at The 
Hague. Russia was unfortunate in the war with 
Japan, in 1904 and 1905, which was followed by a 
revolution. In 1914 he joined the Triple Entente 
in the war against Germany, Turkey, and Austria- 
Hungary. The revolution in 1917 compelled him 
to abdicate and he was exiled to Siberia. 

NICHOLAS, Saint, a saint who is regarded 
with much reverence by the Roman and Greek 
Catholic churches, but especially by the latter, 
which venerate him as the patron saint of the. 
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Russians. He was a native of Patara, in Lycia, 
and became one of the early bishops of Myra. 
His early life and work in the Christian cause 
are wrapped in tradition, but it is reasonably 
certain that he was imprisoned by Diocletian 
for his devotion to reformatory work and that 
he was liberated by Constantine, when he re- 
turned to Myra. Subsequently he attended the 
Council of Nice and shortly after died a nat- 
ural death, his remains being removed to Bari, 
in Apulia. Saint Nicholas is regarded the spe- 
cial patron of the young and of scholars. Some 
think that “Santa Claus” originated from him, 
the term being a corruption of his name. His 
feast is held on the 6th of December, when lit- 
tle presents and sweetmeats are given to chil- 
dren by a person in the appearance and costume 
of a bishop, after which the regular services 
follow. Writers commonly assign 340 as the 
year of his death. 

NICIAS (nish’i-as), a statesman and general 
of Athens, son of a wealthy citizen named 
Niceratus, who became distinguished in the 
Peloponnesian War. He represented the aris- 
tocratic faction that was opposed by Pericles, 
and, after the death of that democratic leader, 
he came into prominence as an opponent of 
Cleon. His popularity was enhanced by vic- 
tories over the Spartans and by his capture of 
the island of Minoa, in 427 B. c. He captured 
the island of Melos in 426 B. c., occupied the 
coasts of Locris, and about the same time de- 
seated the Corinthians. In 415 B. c a great 
naval expedition against Sicily was instigated 
by Alcibiades, of which Nicias was made com- 
mander, but the enterprise met with disaster, 
his fleet being destroyed and his army being 
compelled to retreat to the interior of Sicily. In 
413 B. c. Nicias and his troops were forced to 
surrender and he was executed. 

NICKEL, a metallic element discovered in 
1751 by Axel Frederick Cronstedt (1722-1765). 
It is usually found associated with cobalt. 
Nickel is hard, ductile, malleable and magnetic, 
and has a grayish-white color. It may be al- 
loyed with tin, copper, arsenic, and gold. In 
1879 Fleitmann, a German chemist, discovered 
that nickel may be easily drawn and rolled 
when mixed with a small per cent. of magnesi- 
um. Previous to that time it had been used al- 
most exclusively in preparing German silver, 
which is still its most important alloy, but it is 
now employed in the arts as an ingredient of 
many alloys, including coins, and for coating the 
soft metals by electrolysis. Nickel was formerly 
produced most extensively in Germany, France, 
Norway, and Hungary, and is still secured 
there in considerable quantities, but within re- 
cent years the largest output has been in Can- 
ada, where the annual production has a value of 
$1,850,000. The Canadian mines are situated 
mostly in Ontario, at Sudbury and Cobalt, and 
yield fully half of the world’s supply. Produc- 
tive deposits are worked in Missouri and else- 
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where in the Ozark Mountains. The addition of 
about three per cent. of nickel to steel has been 
found to greatly strengthen it. Nickel steel is 
now used extensively in the manufacture of high 
grade bicycle tubing, crank shafts, engine forg- 
ing, and for armor. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS (nik-6-bar’), a group 
of small islands in the Indian Ocean, located 
125 miles northwest of the northern part of 
Sumatra. They extend from southeast toward 
the northwest and appear to be the summits of 
mountains that extend above the surface of the 
sea. The area is 635 square miles. Great Nico- 
bar, the largest island, has a surface of 337 
square miles. About twenty islands are included 
in the group, of which twelve are inhabited by 
people who are low in the state of civilization, 
consisting mostly of Malayans. The products 
include sugar, rice, bamboo, oranges, cocoanuts. 
and copra. Denmark acquired these islands in 
1756, but the colony was unsuccessful and was 
abandoned. Great Britain annexed the group in 
1869. Population, 1916, 6,412. 

NICOTINE (nik’é-tin), a poisonous, color- 
less, oily liquid alkaloid obtained from the leaves 
of certain plants, especially tobacco. It forms 
acrid and pungent salts when combined with 
acids. The amount contained in tobacco varies 
from two to eight per cent. 

NIEBUHR (né'boor), Barthold Georg, Ger- 
man historian, born in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Aug. 27, 1776; died Jan. 2, 1831. He was the 
son of Karsten Niebuhr, a noted geographer and 
traveler, studied law at Göttingen, and took a 
philosophical course at Kiel. Subsequently he 
pursued the study of natural sciences at Edin- 
burgh. He married in 1800 and located at 
Copenhagen, where, in 1804, he became director 
of the National Bank. Two years later he left 
the Danish service to accept a similar position 
under the Prussian government, but later was 
made the German minister to Holland. He be- 
came professor at the University of Berlin in 
1810, where he lectured on Roman history with 
eminent success, establishing a reputation as an 
original and philosophical historian. In 1816 he 
was made the German ambassador at the papal 
court, in which position he served until 1823, 
occupying himself at leisure times in historical 
research. Subsequently he settled at Bonn, 
where he lectured on ancient history at the uni- 
versity, and in the meantime pursued the writing 
of various treatises and publications. His prin- 
cipal works embrace “Roman History,” “Gre- 
cian Heroes,” “Constitution of the Netherlands,” 
“Lectures on Ancient History,” and “History of 
Byzantium.” 

NIEHAUS (né’hous), Charles Henry, sculp- 
tor, born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24, 1855. Aft- 
er attending the public schools of his native 
city, he began the study of art at the McMicken 
School of Design and subsequently studied at 
Munich, Germany, where he was awarded first 
prize for his production entitled “Fleeting 
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Time.” In 1881 he returned to America and 
spent a number of years in making statues, in- 
cluding those of William Allen, now in the cap- 
itol at Washington, and of Garfield, now in Cin- 
cinnati. Subsequently he spent a number of 
years in Rome studying the work of eminent 
artists and finally settled in New York City. In 
1901 several of his productions were exhibited 
at the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, in- 
cluding two large groups representing “Mineral 
Wealth.” Among his best known works are the 
statues of Hooker and Davenport in the State 
capitol of Connecticut, the monument of Lee at 
Richmond, the statues of Moses and Gibbon in 
the Congressional Library in Washington, and a 
production entitled “The Scraper.” 

NIELLO (ni-él'lé), a substance used to fill 
up lines and patterns in executing ornamental 
work. It has a black color, melts at a moderate 
heat, and may be ground into a fine powder. 
Niello has been used in doing ornamental work 
from an early date. The best products made 
with niellos are Byzantine. Later the art was 
introduced into Russia, where it is still prac- 
ticed to a considerable extent. Although used 
in Europe and America, it is less popular than 
enamel. Niello work is executed by cutting a 
design in metal and filling with the colored 
composition. After the object has been dec- 
orated, it is cleaned and polished, so a black 
pattern is shown on the smooth metal surface. 

NIEMEN (némen), or Memel, a river of 
Europe, having its source near the city of Minsk, 
Russia. After a course of 550 miles, it flows 
into the Baltic Sea, entering that body through 
Kurisches Haff. It divides near Tilsit and 
forms a large delta. The Niemen is navigable 
to Grodno, a distance of 400 miles from its 
mouth. It is connected with the Dnieper and 
Black Sea by the Oginski Canal. After enter- 
ing Germany, it takes the name of Memel. 

NIFLHEIM (néfl’him), in northern mythol- 
ogy, the kingdom of cold and darkness, sep- 
arated by a great chasm from Muspelheim, the 
kingdom of light and heat. It was one of the 
nine homes or abodes which the Scandinavians 
anciently thought were provided in the beginning 
of time. The region was ruled over by Hel. It 
was looked upon as the final abode of those who 
die of old age or in the state of wickedness. 

NIGER (ni’jér), or Joliba, a great river of 
Western Africa, having its source north of the 
Kong Mountains. After a general course to 
the northeast as far as Timbuktu, it makes a 
bold curve and assumes a tortuous course 
toward the southeast, flowing into the Gulf of 
Guinea by an extensive delta. The natives ap- 
ply various names to it in, different regions, such 
as Mayo, Joliba, and Quorra. Its exact extent 
is not known definitely, the most careful esti- 
mates placing its length at 2,800 miles and its 
basin at 800,000 square miles. The region where 
it rises is mountainous, its source being fully 
3,000 feet above sea level. After flowing about 
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325 miles, it reaches a region of great fertility. 
In many places near Timbuktu several channels 
are formed that surround extensive islands, and 
in some places the river spreads over a large 
flat region. It has few tributaries of impor- 
tance, except the Benue, which rises in the up- 
per part of French Congo, flows toward the 
southwest, and joins the Niger at Lokodza. 

The delta of the Niger begins about one hun- 
dred miles from the sea, at Abo, and consists 
of three principal mouths known as the Nun, 
Mari, and Bonny. It.extends fully 150 miles 
along the coast and includes a vast region of 
mangrove forests. The existence of the Niger 
was known to Herodotus, who supposed it to 
be a tributary of the Nile, and Pliny also spoke 
of it in that connection. The first definite 
knowledge of the river was secured in 1796, 
when Mungo Park explored its banks for a 
distance of 160 miles. A railroad line is pro- 
jected from the head of navigation on the Sene- 
gal, at Kayes, to Timbuktu for the purpose of 
uniting the trafic of that river with the navi- 
gation of the Niger. 

NIGERIA (ni-jé’ri-a), or Niger Territories, 
a vast region of West Africa, belonging to 
Great Britain. It is situated between the Brit- 
ish Lagos and the German Cameroon, and 
stretches north from the Gulf of Guinea for 
about 1,000 miles. This region includes South- 
ern Nigeria and the territory formerly occupied 
by the Royal Niger Company, known as North- 
ern Nigeria. Southern Nigeria became a Brit- 
ish protectorate in 1884, and the Niger Terri- 
tories passed from the Royal Niger Company 
to the British in 1899. The entire region em- 
braces about 450,000 square miles. It includes 
a number of large interior towns and trade 
centers, among them Wari, Bonny, Akassa, and 
Kano. The trade is carried on largely by navi- 
gation on the Niger River, on which steamers 
may penetrate into the heart of the continent. 
Among the products are India rubber, hides, 
ivory, gum, vegetable butter, live stock, coffee, 
cocoa, and fruits. The imports embrace cotton, 
silk, and woolen goods, beads, hardware, earth- 
enware, salt, and utensils. The Fulahs are the 
dominant race, though there are many different 
classes governed under a number of chiefs and 
native kings. Old Calabar is the seat of gov- 
ernment in Southern Nigeria and Zungru is 
the capital of Northern Nigeria. Christian mis- 
sionary societies are operating among the na- 
tives. A number of government schools receive 
public support. The population is estimated at 
25,000,000. 

NIGHT HAWK, a bird found widely dis- 
tributed in North America, belonging to the 
family of goatsuckers. It is of value for its 
destruction of large insects and beetles, upon 
which it feeds. The common night hawk is 
about nine inches long, measures 22 inches in 
expanse of wings, and has a slightly forked 
tail. The color is brown with small spots of 
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white on the throat and sides. This bird pur- 
sues its prey in the air, principally near sunset. 
It often flies to a great height at twilight and 
suddenly rushes downward, when a sharp, rasp- 
ing cry is heard. The whip-poor-will and chuck- 
wiil’s-widow are species of the night hawk. 
These birds are migratory, leaving the north- 
ern zones in September and returning in May. 
In most species the flight is rapid. 

NIGHT HERON, the name of a class of 
birds immediate in form between the herons 
and the bitterns, but distinguished from both 
by having a shorter and thicker bill. The legs 
are shorter than those of the herons. The 
common night heron of America ranges from 
the southern part of Canada to Mexico. It is 
timid, has a black bill and yellow feet, and 
builds a coarse nest in brush or on the limbs 
of trees. In some places it is called the qua-bird 
from the noise which it makes. It moves north- 
ward in the spring to nest in the woods near 
ponds and streams and returns southward in 
autumn. At night these birds are harassed by 
raccoons and other animals and by day they 
are pursued by crows, hawks, and vultures. 
Several species of the night heron are widely 
distributed in Africa, Asia, and Europe. The 
yellow-crowned night heron is native to South 
America. 

NIGHTINGALE (nit’in-gal), a bird of 
song, belonging to the thrush family. The plum- 
age of both sexes is alike, being reddish- 
brown above and grayish-white beneath. In 
most species the tail is rufous and the breast 
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is dark hued. It is so named because it chants 
its beautiful song at night, but only the male 
is the singer, and its song ceases at the time 
the female has hatched its young. The night- 
ingale is distributed extensively in Eurasia and 
Africa. It is particularly abundant in the west- 
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ern part of Europe and the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. Its nest is built on or 
near the ground and from four to six olive- 
colored eggs are laid. It gathers food by search- 
ing for caterpillars, worms, ants’ eggs, insects, 
and beetles. Among the best known species are 
the true nightingale, the thrush nightingale, and 
the Indian nightingale. The redwing is often 
mentioned as the Swedish nightingale and the 
Virginia nightingale is a species of grosbeak. 
In some countries the nightingales are prized as 
cage birds. They have entered extensively into 
the literature of many civilized nations. In cap- 
tivity they are short lived. 

NIGHTINGALE, Florence, noted nurse, 
born in Florence, Italy, May 12, 1820. She 
was the daughter of William Edward Nightin- 
gale, early manifested pes 
a desire to alleviate aN 
suffering, and in 1844 
made a tour of Europe 
to inspect the condition 
of hospitals. In 1851 
she began to study for 
the profession of a 
trained nurse at Kai- 
serswerth, Germany, 
where she performed 
with her own hands all 
that was then required 
of one intending to 
make nursing a science 
and profession. After 
completing a systematic 
course, she visited hospitals at Paris and took 
charge of a sanitarium in London, where she 
gave unremitting attention to the management 
of the institution. When the war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey broke out, in 1854, she con- 
cluded to proceed to the scene of contest in 
the Crimea, where the sanitary needs of the 
soldiers were most neglected. With a company 
of thirty trained nurses she took charge of the 
military hospitals at a time when the English 
public was frantic over the mortality resulting 
from neglect of the soldiers. 

The larger work of Miss Nightingale began 
at Scutari in 1854 and the following spring 
she crossed the Black Sea to Balaklava, where 
she reorganized the camp hospitd. After the 
close of the war, in 1856, she returned to Lon- 
don. Shortly after a fund of $200,000 was 
raised by public subscription with which the 
Nightingale Home was founded, of which she 
was given charge. At the time of the Civil 
War in America she rendered valuable service 
by corresponding with the medical and hospital 
departments at Washington. During the Franco- 
German War she was active in the army hos- 
pitals of both Germans and French. Miss 
Nightingale was regarded the greatest author- 
ity on the care of the sick in her time and was 
honored by many nations. Longfellow wrote 
“Santa Filomena” in her praise. Her writings 
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include “Notes on Nursing,” “Notes on Hospi- 
tals,’ “Life or Death in India,” and “A Note 
of Interrogation.” She died Aug. 14, 1910. 

NIGHTMARE, or Incubus, a state of op- 
pression which is sometimes experienced dur- 
ing sleep, in which there is a sense of great 
pressure upon the breast accompanied by in- 
ability to move. It manifests itself in the form 
of uneasy or painful sensations, but they are 
insufficient to wake the patient, hence disagree- 
able or frightful dreams are apt to` occur. 
Sometimes the persons afflicted suffer from illu- 
sions, appearing to be attacked by wild animals 
or armed men, or they seem to be falling down 
precipices. The more common form of night- 
mare usually takes place during the first sleep 
and is caused by a constrained position or by a 
distended stomach, which may act to somewhat 
impede respiration. The nightmare is caused 
by the feeling of oppression produced in this 
way and is dispelled at once when the patient 
awakes and draws a full breath. Those subject 
to a variety of chronic affections, such as dys- 
pepsia or heart disease, are frequently affected 
by nightmare. 

NIGHTSHADE (nit’shad), a class of plants 
belonging to the natural order Solanaceae, com- 
monly reputed poisonous and used extensively 
in medicines. They are weedlike plants with 
white flowers and black berries, and are widely 
distributed in all the continents and many 
islands. The common species include the black 
nightshade; the deadly nightshade, or bella- 
donna; the woody nightshade, or bittersweet; 
and the enchanter’s nightshade, or circaea. Sev- 
eral species of nightshade common to Europe 
are extremely poisonous, but those found in 
North America are not regarded as possessed 
of poisonous qualities, though the leaves and 
berries have properties that induce sleep. The 
common nightshade grows to a height of about 
two feet. It is much branched and has white 
flowers and ovate leaves. 

NIHILIST (ni’hil-ist), a term applied to the 
advocates of Nihilism in Russia, which is a so- 
cialistic movement that began to form as early 
as 1860. It was first applicd by Ivan Turgenieff 
(1818-1883) to the hero of his novel, “Fathers 
and Sons,” who was made to personify a move- 
ment in Russia for the spread of greater reli- 
gious and political independence. When a move- 
ment was inaugurated to free the serfs, in 1860, 
though this was prevented by serf owners in- 
fluencing the Czar, the Nihilists began to con- 
duct active educational movements. In harmony 
with the general plan, many young men and 
young women of the upper classes visited the 
fields and factories for the purpose of distrib- 
uting socialistic literature and organizing soci- 
eties. The object was to establish a party with 
vast influence in civic affairs through agitation. 
The rapidity with which the movement spread 
so alarmed the authorities that repressive meas- 
ures were resorted to and several hundred of 
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the advocates were tried and sentenced to exile 
in Siberia. By 1878 the movement began to 
grow with renewed strength as a direct resent- 
ment of the severity of punishment, and the 
acquisition of political freedom was declared the 
first necessity. Assassinations rapidly followed 
and incendiary movements became widespread. 

In the month of June, 1879, 3,500 fires oc- 
curred in Saint Petersburg, most of them be- 
ing attributed to Nihilists. The assassinations 
included those of Generals Drenteln and Mez- 
entzoff, Commander Heyking, and Prince Kra- 
potkin. In the meantime, on March 13, 1881, 
Alexander II. was assassinated near his palace 
by a bomb. When Alexander III. became Czar 
of Russia, it was hoped that great political 
rights would be extended to the people, includ- 
ing the formation of the legislative body, liber- 
ty to agitate reforms, and the adoption of a 
constitutional policy of government. Later the 
movement lost much of its vigor by the Czar 
encouraging industrial development, but recently 
Nihilism has again taken on new forms of life. 
Many Russians of wealth and high standing are 
favorable to the organization as a political party. 
Nihilism as now advocated favors greater po- 
litical rights and agrarian socialism. 

NIIGATA (né-é-gi’ta), a city of Japan, on 
the west coast of Hondo, at the mouth of the 
Shinano River. It has an open harbor and is . 
connected with interior cities by railways. The 
site consists of a narrow strip of land between 
the river and the ocean, but it is well improved 
by paving and sewerage. Canals run through 
several parts of the city and the river is crossed 
by a number of bridges. Among the chief build- 
ings are the post office, the central railway sta- 
tion, and many Buddhist temples. Muslin, 
clothing, and machinery are manufactured. The 
surrounding country produces coal, petroleum, 
tea, rice, and raw silk. In 1869 the port was 
opened to foreign trade, but the foreign com- 
merce is not large. Population, 1917, 60,756. 

NIJNI NOVGOROD (nij’né név’zé-rét), or 
Nizhni-Novgorod, a city of east central Russia, 
capital of a government of the same name, on 
the Volga River, about 270 miles east of Mos- 
cow. It is well fortified, having a Kremlin 
with substantial walls. A large part of the city 


extends along the Oka River, which enters the 


Volga at this place. The chief buildings include 
the arsenal, the governor’s palace, the city hall, 
the public library, and two fine cathedrals. It 
is the center of a large trade in cereals and 
lumber. Among the manufactures are machin- 
ery, leather, boots and shoes, cotton and woolen 
goods, spirituous liquors, tobacco, candles, and 
earthenware. The railroad commerce is exten- 
sive. Steamboat lines connect it by the Volga 
with the Caspian Sea and by canal with the 
Baltic. It is the seat of annual fairs, when 
many thousands attend. Population, 1916, 111,600, 

NIKKO, a noted center of religious worship 
in Japan, situated about ninety miles northwest 
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of Tokio, where it has a fine site on the Nikko 
Zan, meaning mountains of the sun’s bright- 
ness. A Buddhist temple was established there 
in 767 and subsequently many temples and other 
institutions were founded, though the place lost 
much of its splendor by a destructive fire in 
1861. It is now celebrated more particularly 
because of the many splendid sepulchers in 
which lie the remains of noted personages, in- 
cluding several shoguns of Japan. Large cara- 
vans of pilgrims wend their way to Nikko an- 
nually to worship in the shrines of ancient 
splendor, or to look with feelings of satisfaction 
upon the statues of heroes whose achievements 
enter largely into the traditions and history of 
the Japanese. 

NILE, the largest river of Africa, formed at 
Khartum by the junction of the Blue Nile and 
the White Nile. The latter, which is called the 
Bahr-el-Abiad by the natives, is regarded the 
main stream and has its source in Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza. The length is 4,100 miles and 
the basin drained by it includes 1,425,000 square 
miles. It is the longest river, next to the com- 
bined Mississippi-Missouri, and its basin is one 
of the largest in the world. A considerable por- 
tion of the northern part of German East Af- 
rica is included in the basin, this region drain- 
ing into Lake Victoria Nyanza. The White 
Nile issues from Lake Victoria Nyanza and 
forms the Ripon Falls, thence passes through 
Lake Ibrahim Pasha, and enters Lake Albert 
Nyanza. The Falls of Karuma and the Murchi- 
son Falls are situated in its course before reach- 
ing Lake Albert Nyanza, the latter being about 
230 miles from Victoria Nyanza. From the 
= latter lake it flows in a northerly direction "to 
about 9° north latitude, where it receives the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel, and flows nearly east until it 
receives the Sobat River. There it again makes 
a bold curve and continues in a northerly course 
until it reaches Khartum. After receiving the 
Blue Nile, a river flowing from the southeast 
and having 2 length of 950 miles, it has a north- 
easterly course to Ad Damer, where it receives 
the Atbara from the southeast, its last tribu- 
tary, and thence has a northerly but tortuous 
course until it reaches the Mediterranean Sea. 

Numerous cataracts and obstructions to navi- 
gation characterize various portions of the Nile 
and below Khartum are six great rapids. Sev- 
eral of the cataracts have been overcome for 
navigation purposes by the construction of 
canals and by several deepenings of the chan- 
nel. The delta of the Nile begins near Cairo, 
where two branches known as Rosetta and Dam- 
ietta are formed, though there are a large 
number of smaller channels, the most easterly 
entering near the Suez Canal and the most 
westerly near the city of Alexandria. The Nile 
owes its vast water supply to the rains which 
fall in the tropical regions and form the ex- 
tensive equatorial lakes. There is scarcely any 
rainfall in the greater part of the lower valley, 
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and at certain seasons of the year evaporation 
reduces the water supply near its mouth to a 
smaller quantity than flows through its chan- 
nel in the Nubian Desert. In June the water 
supply increases and its greatest volume is 
reached in September. The rise and subsidence 
are equally gradual, and during the height of 
the flood much of the valley of Lower Egypt 
and a great part of the delta are inundated, 
the rise at Cairo being about forty feet. These 
floods are of immeasurable value in stimulating 
plant growth in the Nile valley, since they bring 
great productiveness to the soil by watering 
and fertilizing it. Much of the valley would 
otherwise be barren. 

Some writers divide the Nile into four sec- 
tions, from the fact that it passes through re- 
gions having that number of distinctive aspects, 
the divisions being known as the Delta and the 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Nile. The Delta 
is a network of canals and streams. From the 
Delta to Assuan stretches the Lower Nile, 
which is navigable the entire distance by large 
vessels. The Middle Nile extends from Assuan 
to Khartum, a distance of 1,125 miles, and is 
characterized by the region of cataracts. At 
Assuan the First Cataract is 3 miles long with 
a drop of 16 feet. A distance of 214 miles up 
the river, near the town of Wadi-Halfa, is the 
Second Cataract, which is 124 miles long and 
falls 216 feet. The Third Cataract is 73 miles 
farther up the river, has a fall of 36 feet, and 
is 45 miles long. Between the Third and Fourth 
cataracts is the productive region of Dongola; 
the latter is 68 miles long and drops 160 feet. 
Twenty-eight miles north of Berber is the Fifth 
Cataract, with a descent of 200 feet in 100 miles, 
and the Sixth Cataract is about 50 miles below 
Khartum and drops 20 feet in one mile. 

Attention has been attracted to the Nile in 
recent years particularly on account of the great 
reservoir at Assuan, work on which was com- 
menced in 1899 and the reservoir was formally 
opened Dec. 16, 1902. Its construction consists 
principally of a dam of masonry across the 
first rapids north of the island of Philae. The 
dam averages 60 feet in height, with a maximum 
height of 130 feet, is 23 feet wide at the top, 
and the difference of water level below and 
above is 67 feet. There are 180 openings for 
sluices, which serve to direct the flow of the 
water as it is needed for irrigation. It is esti- 
mated that about 800,000 acres can be irrigated 
in an average year, which area includes 52,000 
acres in the Fayum, 70,000 acres in Upper Egypt, 
106,000 acres in the province of Ghizeh, 120,000 
acres of cotton land in Lower Egypt, and 456,000 
acres in Middle Egypt between Cairo and Assiut. 
The enterprise of building the Assuan dam is 
the greatest achievement of the kind on record 
and the network of irrigating canals constitutes 
the largest system ever constructed for irrigat- 
ing purposes. 

The Nile has long been held sacred by the 
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Egyptians, presumably because of its value in 
maintaining fertility, the god Nilus being one 
of their divinities. It was thought by many of 
the ancients that the Nile had its source in 
Morocco and passed underneath the ground as 
a subterranean stream until it reached a point 
in Nubia, but in the time of Nero explorations 
were made that indicated its source to be located 
far toward the south. The source of the Blue 
Nile was discovered in 1770 by Bruce, but much 
information gathered regarding the true Nile 
dates from 1858 and 1868, when Speke and 
Schweinfurth made their respective exploration 
tours. Livingstone operated from the south and 
in 1871 reached Lake Tanganyika, which was 
found to drain into the Zambezi. In 1875 Stan- 
ley published authentic information that the 
source of the Nile is in Victoria Nyanza, but 
that a considerable region south of that lake 
drains into it. The Nile abounds with fish, in- 
cluding the salmon, white trout, and several 
species of eels. Among the wild animals com- 
mon to the region of the Upper Nile are the ibis, 
crocodile, and hippopotamus. 

NILE, Battle of the, a celebrated engage- 
ment at the mouth of the Nile, in the Bay of 
Aboukir, about thirteen miles northeast of Alex- 
andria, which was fought on Aug. 1, 1798. The 
English fleet was commanded by Nelson and the 
French by Admiral De Brueys, and the result 
was a decided victory to the former. Napoleon 
landed at the bay on July 25, 1799, and defeated 
the Turks under Mustapha. Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie effected a landing there in 1801. 

NILES, a city of Ohio, in Trumbull County, 
on the Mahoning River, 58 miles southeast of 
Cleveland. It is on the Erie, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and the Pennsylvania railroads. The chief 
buildings include the high school, the public li- 
brary, and several churches. The surrounding 
country is farming and dairying, producing large 
quantities of cereals, live stock, and dairy prod- 
ucts. Among the industries are boiler shops, 
rolling mills, and machine shops. Waterworks, 
electric lights, and sanitary sewerage are among 
the utilities. Niles was incorporated in 1864. 
Population, 1900, 7,468; in 1910, 8,361. 

NILES, a city of Berrien County, Mich., on 
the St. Joseph River and on the Michigan Cen- 
tral and other railroads. Power is derived 
from the river for manufacturing. It has flour 
mills, machine shops, an electric plant, and 
paper mills. The place was settled in 1828 and 
incorporated in 1859. Population, 1910, 5,156. 

NILSSON (nil’siin), Christine, operatic 
singer, born in Wexio, Sweden, Aug. 3, 1843. In 
1864 she appeared successfully at Paris in Ver- 
di’s “Traviata,” sang in London in 1867, and 
made an extensive tour of the United States 
in 1870 and 1871. She was married in 1872 
to M. Rouzaud, who died in 1882. In 1887 she 
married the Spanish count, Casa de Miranda, 
and soon after retired from the stage. Her 
voice was remarkably beautiful. Wagner’s 
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“Lohengrin” was her favorite subject, in which 
she appeared as Elsa. 

NIMBUS (nim’bis), in art, the name of the 
disk or halo used to designate the divine or 
sacred personages. It is used extensively in 
sacred art among the Christians, in which the 
nimbus surrounds the head of Christ, the Vir- 
gin Mary, and other persons to which important 
functions attach. Though the use of the nim- 
bus originated among the Christians in the 5th 
century, it is employed to some extent in the 
classic art and among the Hindus. At first it 
was used only to designate Christ, especially 
when He was represented in a group of per- 
sons. Later the head of Christ was enriched by 
a circular nimbus, while the Father was desig- 
nated by a triangular shape, and the Holy Ghost 
came to be represented by a dove with a circular 
nimbus. The Virgin Mary was in many cases 
crowned by a circlet of small stars and the 
angels and saints were designated by a circle 
of small rays. Many frescoes, illuminated man- 
uscripts, and mosaic paintings show a wide use 
of the nimbus in sacred art. 

NIMEGUEN (nim’e-gén), a city of the 
Netherlands, in the province of Gelderland, four 
miles from the border of Germany. It is lo- 
cated on the Waal River, has a somewhat hilly 
and elevated site, and is surrounded by a fer- 
tile farming and fruit-growing country. The 
streets are steep and narrow, but many are 
paved with brick and stone. Steam and elec- 
tric railways furnish communication with the 
leading cities of Western Europe. It has the 
church of Saint Stephen, a fine Gothic struc- 
ture, and contains a museum, a townhall, and 
several parks. The manufactures include flour, 
leather, furniture, cigars, wine, perfumery, and 
Weissbier. It has a large trade in merchan- 
dise, cattle, and agricultural products. The 
Treaty of Nimeguen was concluded here in 
1678, which terminated the war between France 
and Holland. A second treaty was concluded 
in 1679, between France and the German Em- 
pire. Formerly it was one of the best gar- 
risoned and fortified of Europe and it still has 
strong fortifications. Population, 1909, 55,828. 

NIMES (ném), or Nismes, a city in the 
southern part of France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Gard. It is situated conveniently in a 
fertile region and on several railroads. The 
streets are largely tortuous in the older part, 
but the newer portion is finely improved and 
has many imposing buildings. Among the man- 
ufactures are cotton textiles, silk and woolen 
goods, carpets, upholstery, boots and shoes, 
leather, clothing, and machinery. Productive 
coal fields are worked in its vicinity. It is noted 
as a market for cocoons, silks, brandy, wine, 
and cereals. The city was founded by the 
Greeks, but later became a possession of the 
Romans, who built a number of great institu- 
tions that are still evidenced by many remains, 
among them baths, a mausoleum, and an amphi- 
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theater with a capacity for 20,000 persons. The 
Gauls expelled the Romans and made it one of 
their most important commercial centers. It 
belonged to various sovereigns until 1252, when 
it became a part of France. Nimes was a 
stronghold of Calvinism in the 6th century, but 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes it 
began to decline rapidly. After the Revolution 
its industries were reéstablished and it has since 
grown rapidly. Population, 1916, 80,184. 

NIMROD, the founder of Babylonia. He is 
described in Gen. x., 8-12, as a son of Cush 
and the grandson of Ham, and as “a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” The name is not 
found in the cuneiform writings, but it is 
thought that he is identical with the hero de- 
scribed in the epic known as the “Izdubar.” 

NIMRUD, or Nimroud, the name applied to 
a mound on the east side of the Tigris, seven 
miles above the mouth of the Great Zab and 
twenty miles southeast of Mosul. It is on the 
site of the ancient city of Calah, built by Shal- 
maneser I. about 1320 B. c. This city was lo- 
cated about twenty miles south of Nineveh and 
was the third capital of Assyria, succeeding in 
this respect Asshur and Nineveh. The ruins 
are thought to be the remains of structures built 
by the kings, probably their palaces and several 
great temples. 

NINEVEH (nin’é-ve), an ancient city of 
Asia, celebrated as the capital of the Assyrian 
Empire. It was situated on the east side of 
the Tigris River, opposite the present town 
of Mosul. Nimrod, a descendant of Ham, is 
mentioned in the Scriptures as the founder 
of Nineveh. On many of its monuments it is 
called Nina, being so named from Ninus, a 
name sometimes applied to Nimrod. Most of 
our knowledge of this city comes from clas- 
sical writers, some of whom have described it as 
occupying an extensive site along the river and 
as having a circumference of 60 miles. It was 
inclosed by walls 100 feet high. Among its 
structures were 1,500 towers 200 feet high. 
The wall surrounding it was finished in such 
a manner that three chariots abreast could be 
driven upon it with convenience. The Book 
of Jonah mentions it as an “exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey.” It remained the 
capital of Assyria until the fall of that em- 
pire, about 625 s. c., when it was destroyed by 
the allied armies of the Babylonians under Na- 
bopalassar and the Medes under Cyaxares. 

The Grecian historian, Herodotus, visited the 
vicinity of Nineveh about 430 B. c. He found 
the great Assyrian city desolate and in ruins, 
but from his writings we learn much of its 
extent, location, and former greatness. In 1841 
explorations and excavations were begun by 
Bernhard Cotta (1808-1879), who brought to 
light a number of monuments and libraries, and 
in 1845 Sir Henry Layard made a careful in- 
vestigation of its site and many of its ruins. 
About that time the palaces of Sennacherib, Esar- 
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haddon, and Assurbanipal were uncovered, and 
its history was unfolded at least partly by the 
discovery of additional libraries and many cunei- 
form inscriptions. Vast explorations have since 
been carried on under the auspices of European 
and American archaeological societies, and many 
relics of great historical value are now deposited 
in the museums of New York, London, Berlin, 
Paris, and other cities. It is reasonably certain 
that Nineveh was not only the center of Assy- 
rian art and culture, but that it was one of 
many great cities. Its monuments and remains 
still traceable give conclusive evidence that the 
city had not only strong military structures, but 
fine educational institutions, palaces, temples, 
and gardens. It appears to have been a center 
of manufacturing and an extensive trade. 

NINGPO (ning-pd’), a city of eastern China, 
in the province of Che-Kiang, on the Ningpo 
River, about fifteen miles from the Eastern Sea. 
A wall 25 feet high and 15 feet wide surrounds 
the city, through which entrance is effected by 
six gates. It was thrown open to foreign com- 
merce in 1842, since which time it has developed 
a large trade. The manufactures include furni- 
ture, cotton and silk goods, straw hats, white- 
wood carvings, carpets, and toys. It contains 
a number of substantial government buildings, 
has well-paved streets, and gives evidence of 
great wealth and luxury. Its temples are among 
the most excellent in China and it contains the 
celebrated Ningpo Pagoda, a seven-storied hex- 
agonal tower 160 feet high. Population, 1916, 
257,500. 

NIOBE (ni’é-bé), a personage mentioned in 
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Greek mythology as the daughter of Tantalus 
and the wife of Amphion, King of Thebes. It 
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is said that her pride caused her to incur the 
displeasure of Apollo. The story relates that 
Niobe was the proud mother of six sons and 
six daughters, and that she took pride in speak- 
ing of the number of her children. On one 
occasion she ridiculed the worship of Leto be- 
cause she had but one son and one daughter, 
and accordingly wanted the Thebans to give 
her the honors and sacrifices formerly offered 
to Leto, the mother of Apollo and Artemis. 
These two deities became displeased. Accord- 
ingly Artemis slew all her daughters and Apollo 
all her sons, the last one being the youngest 
and best beloved, whom Niobe clasped in her 
arms and implored the enraged deities to spare 
her life, but the deadly arrow also reached the 
heart of this child. The unhappy father de- 
stroyed himself, while Niobe sat broken-hearted 
among her dead, shedding tears, and was trans- 
formed by the gods into a stone, which still 
continues to shed tears. The punishment of 
Niobe forms the subject of a magnificent marble 
group found in 1553, which is now in the gal- 
lery at Florence. 

NIPIGON (nip’i-gén), or Nepigon, a lake 
of Canada, in Ontario, 28 miles north of Lake 
Superior, with which it is connected by the 
Nipigon River. The length is 62 miles and the 
breadth from 15 to 40 miles. It has a number 
of bays and islands. In several places are rocky 
headlands. The region has fine forests. Valu- 
able fishcries are found in the lake. 

NIPISSING (nip’is-sing), a lake of Canada, 
in the northern part of Ontario, so named from 
a tribe of Algonquin Indians. It is about 30 
miles northeast of Georgian Bay, into which 
the overflow is drained by the French River. 
The lake is about 54 miles long and 25 miles 
wide, and with it are connected a chain of 
smaller lakes. Into it flows the Sturgeon River. 
A number of small islands are located in the 
lake, which is a popular resort for angling and 
shooting. 

NIPPON (nip-pin’), or Niphon. See Ja- 
pan. 
NIPPUR (nip-pdor’), a city of ancient Baby- 
lonia, located between the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, about fifty miles southeast of Babylon. 
It was famous as the seat of worship of the god 
Bel. Many ruins of antiquity have been found 
on its site. In 1888 the University of Pennsyl- 
vania began to make explorations at this place, 
by which means a large number of tablets were 
found. More recently a considerable portion of 
the site of several temples has been laid bare. 
It is thought that Calneh, mentioned in the Tal- 
mud, is identified with Nippur. Nuffar, a small 
village, occupies the site at present. 

NIRVANA (nér-va’na). See Buddhism. 

NISAN (nřsăn), the first month of the sa- 
cred year in the Jewish calendar, and the sev- 
enth month of the civil year. It corresponds 
nearly to the month of March in the Gregorian 
calendar, Originally it was called Abib, but aft- 
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er the Babylonian captivity the name was 
changed to Nisan. 

NISH (nésh), or Nissa, a city of Servia, on 
the Nishava River, about thirty miles southeast 
of Belgrade. It is strongly fortified, has rail- 
way facilities, and is important as a strategic 
and commercial center. The streets are broad 
and improved with paving, and the city is di- 
vided into Turkish and European quarters. It 
has a gymnasium, waterworks, and several 
schools, Population, 1918, 23,600. 

NITER. See Saltpeter. 

NITRATE (ni'trat), a salt formed by com- 
bining nitric acid with bases. Some of the ni- 
trates are natural products, as the nitrates of 
lime, soda, potash, and magnesia, while others 
are formed artificially, as the nitrates of the ox- 
ides of metals. Small quantities of the natural 
products are widely distributed in nearly all 
the soils, but in some places are vast deposits, as 
the so-called Chile saltpeter beds of Chile and 
Peru. These deposits occur near the coast and 
are due to the remains of bird and marine ani- 
mals. They are worked extensively to obtain 
fertilizing for the soil cultivated in farming and 
gardening, the value to the crops being due to 
the fact that plants require considerable nitro- 
gen. A fertilizer serves its purpose best in a 
heavy soil, in which it is held until coming in 
contact with the roots, while rains incline to 
wash the fertilizer too deep into porous or sandy 
soils. Many of the nitrates are useful in medi- 
cine and the trades, such as those of lead and 
iron, used in medicine, and those of barium and 
strontium, useful in the manufacture of fire- 
works. 

NITRIC ACID (ni'trik), a compound formed 
by oxygen with nitrogen, the most important of 
the five formed from these two elements. Nitric 
acid is a colorless liquid. It is partially decom- 
posed by the prolonged action of light and is 
very volatile. The vapor of nitric acid con- 
denses the moisture in the air, producing white 
fumes. It is very corrosive, staining the skin 
yellow, is disagreeable to the smell, and attacks 
many of the metals with great energy. It 
freezes at 40° below zero and boils at 184°, and 
while boiling is partially decomposed so that the 
boiling point rises about one-third higher. When 
the hydrogen of nitric acid is replaced by metal, 
nitrates are formed. The nitric acid and the ni- 
trates of commerce are manufactured from ni- 
trates which are found in some soils, particularly 
in Chile, Egypt, and India, the deposits of Chile 
embracing an abundance of sodium nitrate. Gun 
cotton is manufactured by adding nitric acid to 
cotton. It is used extensively as a powerful oxi- 
dizer of metals, such as silver, copper, tin, and 
many others, the oxidization taking place at the 
expense of the acid. It is employed in medicine 
in various forms as a tonic, for the removal of 
ulcers and warts, as a vapor to destroy con- 
tagion, and for affection of the liver. In the arts 
it is used for etching on copper or steel, in as- 
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saying and metallurgy, and in the preparation of 
dyes by forming a mordant of it and tin. 

NITROBENZOL (ni-tré-bén’z6l), or Nitro- 
benzine, a heavy yellow liquid obtained by treat- 
ing benzene with strong nitric acid. When the 
two liquids are mixed, they become warm and 
soon emit red fumes. At first the mixture as- 
sumes a brown color, but finally turns to an 
orange yellow. The flavor resembles that of 
bitter almonds, hence it is employed to a con- 
siderable extent instead of almond -oil in the 
manufacture of soap and confectionery. How- 
ever, its chief importance in commerce is due 
to the fact that it is converted into aniline by 
reducing agents, 

NITROGEN (ni’'tré-jén), a chemical ele- 
ment forming by volume 79 per cent. and by 
weight 77 per cent. of our atmosphere. It is a 
tasteless, odorless, and colorless elementary gas. 
Nitrogen is a common constituent of plant tis- 
sue and enters into the various tissues of the 
body of animals, although pure nitrogen is in- 
capable of sustaining combustion or animal ex- 
istence, but it possesses no positively poisonous 
properties. The characteristic properties are 
negative, serving mainly to dilute and moderate 
the activity of the oxygen, with which it is as- 
sociated in atmospheric air. The existence of 
nitrogen in the atmosphere was discovered by 
Rutherford in 1772. It was long regarded per- 
manent or incondensible, but Cailletet liquefied 
it in 1877 by reducing it to a very low tempera- 
ture and applying a vast pressure. Nitrogen is 
considerably lighter than oxygen, hence a given 
bulk of nitrogen is lighter than an equal bulk of 
atmospheric air. However, air is not a com- 
pound, but a mixture, and hundreds of analyses 
have demonstrated that the proportions of the 
constituents are nearly constant, the proportion 
of nitrogen in one hundred volumes of uncon- 
fined air varying only from 79 to 79.14 per cent. 
While four-fifths of the volume of the atmos- 
phere consists of nitrogen, niter contains only 
13 per cent., nitric acid about 22 per cent. by 
weight, and water at ordinary temperature only 
114 per cent. 

The exact economic value of nitrogen in the 
atmosphere is still largely unknown, since it is 
not susceptible of being -taken up directly by 
plants and utilized in their synthesis of ni- 
trogenous compounds, and it takes no active 
part in the processes of combustion and of ani- 
mal respiration. It is thought that atmospheric 
nitrogen contributes indirectly to the formation 
of nitrogenous organic matter and that it pro- 
motes further utility by diluting the oxygen, it 
being impossible for animal life to subsist for 
any considerable length of time in pure oxygen, 
and no substitute for nitrogen to supply this 
necessary function is known. Animals secure 
the necessary supply of nitrogen by breathing 
atmospheric air. Plants are thought to obtain 
a portion of their supply from compounds ex- 
isting in the soil and a part by aérial absorp- 
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tion through the leaves. The important com- 
pounds of nitrogen are five in number, including 
ammonia, nitrates, cyanides, nitro-compounds, 
and organic nitrogen compounds. 

NITROGLYCERIN (ni-tré-glis’ér-in), a 
light yellow, oily liquid used as an explosive, 
formed by combining concentrated nitric acid 
and sulphuric acid with glycerin at a low tem- 
perature. It was discovered by A. Sobrero, an 
Italian chemist, in 1847, and was at first used by 
itself, but the danger of its explosion by per- 
cussion led to the introduction of that class of 
dynamite compounds in which nitroglycerin is 
combined with a dope or infusorial earth. If 
poured in the liquid form into water equaling 
about fifteen times its bulk, the heavy nitroglyc- 
erin sinks to the bottom. When struck vio- 
lently, it explodes with great force. The energy 
of the explosion is due to the energy of motion 
of the atoms in a molecule of nitroglycerin, the 
explosion resulting directly from the nitroglyc- 
erin being resolved into carbon dioxide, water, 
and nitrogen. An explosion may be effected by 
heating the nitroglycerin to about 500° Fahr. 
when in a liquid state, but the most convenient 
way is to apply a red-hot iron or an electric 
spark, 

The explosive force of nitroglycerin varies 
according to the degree of purity, but in a pure 
form it is about thirteen times more powerful 
than an equal volume of gunpowder, and the 
gases produced equal about 10,000 times the 
bulk of the nitroglycerin used. When mixed 
with dope, it is made into cartridges, which are 
exploded by a fuse and detonating cap. In the 
latter form it is known by various names, ac- 
cording to the constituency of the compound, 
the common forms being fulminating oil, nitro- 
glycerol, glonoin, glyceryl nitrate, nitroleum, 
blasting compound, trinitrin, and trinitro-glycer- 
in. Nitroglycerin is used in various compounds 
for medicine, particularly in treating diseases of 
the digestive organs and the heart. 

NIX, or Nixie, in mythology, the common 
name for the water spirits, both male and fe- 
male, among the German races. They are rep- 
resented as capable of assuming the human 
form, although able to take any other shape at 
will. Like the Greek sirens and muses, they 
loved music and the dance and had the gift of 
playing on stringed instruments. Young peo- 
ple often consulted the nixies to determine their 
future, inducing them to be good to mortals by 
promising gifts of different kinds. Though mild 
in appearance, they were frequently cruel and 
dangerous. 

NIXON, Lewis, naval architect, born at Lees- 
burg, Va., April 7, 1861. He studied in the 
United States Naval Academy, where he gradu- 
ated in 1882, and subsequently took a special 
course in shipbuilding in the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, Greenwich, England. In 1884 he was ap- 
pointed naval constructor in the United States 
navy, on account of which he inspected the most 
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important navy yards of Europe. In 1890 he 
designed a number of battleships and superin- 
tended their construction. He became propri- 
etor of the Crescent Shipyard at Elizabeth, N. 
J., in 1895, and was made president of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company, New 
York City. Many large vessels and a number 
of battleships of the Indiana class were con- 
structed under his supervision. 

NIZHNI-NOVGOROD. See Nijni Nov- 
gorod. 

NOAH, a patriarch mentioned in the Book 
of Genesis, son of Lamech. He was chosen by 
God for his righteousness and godliness to be- 
come the father of the generations who should 
people the earth after the deluge. God in- 
formed him that the deluge would sweep all 
animal life to destruction on account of man’s 
wickedness, and instructed him to build an ark 
in which his family and animals of all species 
should be saved. Accordingly Noah built the 
ark and while doing so preached the duty of re- 
pentance to his erring neighbors, and, when it 
was completed, his family and a pair of all 
kinds of animals entered for protection during 
the flood. All living beings not protected in 
the ark were destroyed, and, after the waters 
subsided, the ark landed safely on Mount Ararat 
in Armenia. Noah and all beings in the ark 
were safely preserved. After the deluge he of- 
fered thanks to God, who gave a covenant that 
a deluge should never again destroy the earth, 
and the rainbow was given as the sign of the 
covenant. Noah died 350 years after the flood, 
being at that time 950 years old. The account of 
the deluge as recorded in the Bible is evidenced 
by traditions common among other nations. 

NOBEL (nd’bél), Alfred Bernard, inventor 
and philanthropist, born at Stockholm, Sweden, 
in 1833; died in 1896. He was educated in Saint 

A Petersburg, Russia, 
and later studied me- 
chanical engineering 
in the United States. 
For some time he was 
a student under John 
Ericsson. In 1863 he 
obtained a patent for 
an explosive com- 
posed of gunpowder 
and nitroglycerin. He 
invented dynamite in 
1867, his product con- 
sisting of three parts 
of nitroglycerin and 
one part of kiesel- 
guhr, a pulverized silicious material obtained in 
Germany. His inventions include a total of 129, 
of which dynamite, smokeless powder, and arti- 
ficial gutta-percha are the most important. The 
later part of his life was spent near Nice, Italy, 
where he conducted experiments in a great lab- 
oratory. 

He is the founder of the famous Nobel prize 
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fund of $9,200,000, the annual interest of which 
is divided into five equal parts and given as re- 
wards to deserving persons. The five awards 
provided for include the most important inven- 
tion or discovery in chemistry, in physiology, or 
in medicine; the most remarkable literary work 
of an idealistic nature; and the most important 
work in the interest of universal peace. The 
academies of Sweden award the first four prizes 
and the fifth is awarded by the Storthing of 
Norway. The first awards were made in 1901. 
Wilhelm Roentgen, of Germany, received the 
award in physics as the discoverer of the X- 
rays; J. H. Van Hoff, of Germany, was given 
the award in chemistry for founding a new sys- 
tem of stero-chemistry; Emil Behring, of Ger- 
many, received the award in physiology and 
medicine as the discoverer of antitoxin for diph- 
theria; Armand Sully-Prudhomme, of France, 
received the literary prize as author of “Jus- 
tice”; and the peace award was divided between 
Henri Dunant and Frederic Passy, the former 
being the prime mover of the Geneva conven- 
tion and the latter being the founder of the 
Universal Peace Union. 

NOBILITY (nċô-bïl'ï-tý), a class of persons 
elevated by hereditary rank in the state of so- 
ciety above the mass of the citizens. This in- 
stitution originated at an early period in history, 
but the origin differs somewhat among the na- 
tions. The earliest nobility seems to have been 
religious in character, such as the Brahmins of 
India and the priestly class in Rome. Among 
the ancient Germans, Normans, and Swedes the 
nobility consisted of members of the royal fam- 
ily, who were supposed to be descended from 
Odin and other deities. The present nobility 
of Germany and Scandinavia dates from the 
Middle Ages and was founded chiefly through 
military supremacy. This is true to a large ex- 
tent of the nobility in all European countries, 
but the possession of property played a prom- 
inent part in establishing and maintaining titles. 
This is attested by the prefixes de and von in 
Germany and their equivalent in other coun- 
tries. The nobles are still looked upon as the 
criterion of gentility or nobility, but many ex- 
ceptions are found in England, where a number 
of aristocratic families rose to prominence from 
other consideration rather than from the pos- 
session of territory or wealth. The Spanish 
term hidalgo, meaning the son of somebody, im- 
plies nobility. This term entitles a gentleman to 
be called don, which is used with the Christian 
name like sir in addressing the British baronets 
and knights. i 

In Great Britain the nobility consists of the 
five ranks of duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and 
baron. Baronets, knights, and the younger sons 
of peers are classed among the gentry, but on 
the continent they are looked upon as nobles. 
In general all members of families in Europe 
entitled to bear coats of arms are classed with 
the nobility. The British nobility consists of 
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the five ranks mentioned, but in a still more 
restricted sense it is confined to the members of 
the upper house of Parliament. 

NOBLE, Alfred, civil engineer, born at Li- 
vonia, Mich., Aug. 7, 1844. He volunteered for 
service in the Federal army in 1862, served in 
the Army of the Potomac until 1865, and later 
graduated at the University of Michigan. He 
was made a member of the Nicaraguan Canal 
Board in 1895, and two years later was ap- 
pointed to survey the route of a ship canal 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. Later 
he was commissioner on the Isthmian canal. 

NOBLESVILLE, county seat of Hamilton 
County, Ind., 22 miles northeast of Indianapolis, 
on the White River and on the Lake Erie and 
Western and other railroads. It has flour mills, 
carbon works, strawboard factories, and grain 
elevators. The features include electric lights 
and railways, paving, high school, city hall, and 
courthouse. It was settled in 1820 and incor- 
porated in 1853. Population, 1910, 5,073. 


NODE, a term used in mathematics to desig- 
nate a point where a curve cuts itself, through 
which more than one tangent to the curve can 
be drawn. The term is used in astronomy to in- 
dicate either of the two points at which the in- 
tersection of the planes of two orbits pierce the 
celestial sphere, especially those of a satellite 
and its primary. The node encountered by a 
heavenly body in its northward passage is called 
its ascending node and in its southward passage 
it is termed the descending node. A straight 
line joining the nodes is termed the line of the 
nodes. The sun is in its ascending node at the 
vernal equinox and in its’descending node at the 
autumnal equinox. The points at which the or- 
bit of the moon cuts the ecliptic are known as 
the lunar nodes. 

NOGI (no’gi), Ki-teu, soldier and public 
man, born in Japan in 1851. He descended 
from a family belonging to the Samurai cast 
and had the 
advantage of 
extensive lit- 
erary and mili- 
tary training. 
In 1895 he 
served with dis- 
tinction in the 
Japanese-C hi- 
nese War and, 
after the con- 
clusion of 
peace, was 
made governor 
of the island of 
Formosa. In 
1904 he became 
commander of the third army to invade Man- 
churia during the Russo-Japanese War and was 
directed to operate against Port Arthur. The 
fortress was besieged from September until Jan. 
1, 1905, when it surrendered to General Nogi. 
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Subsequently he operated with General Oyama 
at Mukden. Sept. 13, 1912, because of the death 
of Emperor Mutsuhito, he committed suicide. 

NOME, a city of Alaska, on the shore of 
Bering Sea, near Cape Nome. It is situated 
about 150 miles southeast of Cape Prince of 


Wales and eighty miles from Golofnin Bay. The 


shore is bordered by low tundra and marsh- 
land, and between it and the sea is a low sandy 
beach. In 1900 gold was discovered near the 
city of Nome, causing many gold seekers to lo- 
cate there for the summer, and before the end 
of the year $18,000,000 worth of gold was found. 
The region has’ since been productive of the 
precious metal, causing a rapid increase in the 
population of the northern district of Alaska. 
However, the climate is very severe and the 
ground is frozen nearly the entire year. Among 
the noteworthy buildings are the courthouse, the 
post office, the city hall, and several public 
schools. It has waterworks, sanitary sewerage, 
electric lighting, and a police department. Pop- 
ulation, 1900, 12,488; in 1910, 2,600, 

NONCONFORMISTS (n6n-kon-f6rm'ists), 
or Dissenters, the name applied to the British 
subjects who dissented from the Anglican 
Church. This class had its beginning at the 
time of the Restoration, when a large number of 
clergymen refused to assent to the Act of Uni- 
formity, in consequence of which they were re- 
jected from their livings. In 1689 the Tolera- 
tion Act was passed to relax the penal statutes, 
after which the Nonconformists acquired protec- 
tion of their funds and capital, but the policy of 
the government was not liberal toward them. 
The civil disabilities to which the Noncon- 
formists were subject for more than two cen- 
turies were removed by repealing the Corpora- 
tion and Test acts in 1828. In 1836 the Dis- 
senters were permitted to be married by their 
own ministers and were granted other relief. 
Other disabilities were removed in 1871, when 
the great universities were opened to their young 
men, and in 1880 the passage of the Burials 
Act permitted their ministers access to church- 
yards for funerals. The Nonconformists con- 
stitute an aggressive class in public affairs and, 
when acting in harmony, may exercise a wide 
influence in government. 

NONES, the ninth day before the ides in the 
Roman calendar, both the particular day and the 
ide being included. The ides occur on the fifth 
day of all the months, except March, May, July, 
and October, in which they occur on the sev- 
enth day. 

NORDAWU (nor’dou), Max Simon, physician 
and author, born in Budapest, Hungary, July 29, 
1849. He descended from Jewish parents and 
studied medicine in Budapest, where he entered 
upon the practice of medicine in 1873. In 1878 
he made an extended tour of Europe, visiting 
Paris and other large cities, and soon after be- 
came a contributor to various periodicals. Sub- 
sequently he published several criticisms on lit- 
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erature, civics, and sociology, and in 1885 wrote 
his celebrated “Paradoxes,” a philosophical study 
which was widely translated. Subsequently his 
well-known work entitled “Degeneration” ap- 
peared, which was translated soon after into 
English. It is devoted to an investigation of 
the degeneration from intellectual activity and 
excitement of the half century ending in 1885, 
which he alleges brought on the emotional sen- 
timentality and impurity manifest in many quar- 
ters of European society. 

NORDENSKJÖLD (na-ren-shél’), Nils 
Adolf Erik, Baron, Swedish naturalist and ex- 
plorer, born in Helsingfors, Finland, Nov. 18, 
$= 1832; died Aug. 
LP, Pa 12,1901. He 
if Im : studied in Borgo, 

took a course in 

the University of 

Helsingfors, and 

later entered the 

University of 

Berlin. During 

vacations he 
\ studied the nat- 

ural history of 

Finland. Later 

he settled in Swe- 

den, whence he 

accompanied To- 
rell on his Arctic expedition to Spitzbergen, 
and subsequently made several other voyages 
to the polar sea. In 1869 he explored the region 
from the Kara Sea to the Yenisei, in Siberia, 
and soon after turned his attention to finding 
a northwest passage to the Pacific from the 
Atlantic. In this enterprise he was aided by 
the King of Sweden and others. Sailing in the 
Vega in July, 1878, he doubled Cape Tchelyuskin, 
the northern point of Eurasia, and on Sept. 2, 
1879, reached Japan by way of Bering Strait. 
The King of Sweden created him a baron in 
recognition of his services, and he was likewise 
substantially honored by Germany and other 
countries. He wrote “Voyage of the Vega 
Around Asia and Europe.” 

NORDHOFF (nord’hodf), Charles, journal- 
ist, born in Erwitte, Germany,* Aug. 31, 1830; 
died July 14, 1901. He accompanied his parents 
to the United States in 1835 and attended Wood- 
ward College, in Cincinnati. Later he learned 
the trade of a printer and for nine years served 
in the United States navy. In 1853 he entered 
a newspaper office in Philadelphia, afterward 
removed to Indianapolis, and in 1861 joined the 
editorial staff of the New York Evening Post. 
He remained with the last mentioned newspaper 
until 1871, when he traveled in California and 
the Hawaiian Islands. In 1873 he located at 
Washington, D. C., as correspondent of the 
New York Herald. His writings deal with 
travel, politics, and philosophy. They include 
“Man-of-War Life,” “Whaling and Fishing,” 
“America for the Workingmen,” “Secession is 
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Rebellion,” “Politics for Young Americans,” 
“God and the Future Life,” and “The Com- 
munistic Societies of the United States.” 

NORDICA (n6or’di-ka), Lillian, eminent 
singer, born in Farmington, Me., in 1859. Her 
maiden name was Lillian B. Norton. In 1882 
she married Frederick A. Gower, who is sup- 
posed to have been killed in a balloon accident, 
and in 1896 was married at Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Zoltan F. Dohme. She received musical 
training at the Boston Conservatory of Music 
and began singing in public in 1876, and three 
years later accompanied Gilmore’s band to 
Europe, where she studied operatic singing. 
Subsequently she toured Russia and Germany, 
and appeared successfully in Paris and London. 
In 1895 she sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City, and subsequently ap- 
peared in many cities of the United States, be- 
ing accompanied by her second husband. Her 
greatest successes were in singing soprano parts] 
of Wagner's operas. She died May 10, 1914.7 

NORFOLK (nor'fak), a city of Virginia, in 
Norfolk County, ninety miles southeast of Rich- 
mond, on the Elizabeth River, an inlet from 
Chesapeake Bay, opposite Portsmouth. It is 
the converging center of several railways, in- 
cluding the Norfolk and Western, the Southern, 
the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and the Norfolk and Southern. Inland water 
communication is provided by the Albemarle 
and Chesapeake and the Dismal Swamp canals. 
Transcontinental and coastwise steamboat lines 
visit it regularly. The harbor is safe and com- 
modious, connecting with the James River and 
Hampton Roads. It is the principal port city 
of Virginia, the second largest city in the State, 
and is the leading peanut market of the world. 
The site is quite Jevel, but sufficiently elevated 
to be healthful, and the area is four square 
miles. Many of the streets are paved with brick 
and stone and all are well drained and graded. 
An efficient system of street railways supplies 
communication with Portsmouth, Cape Henry, 
Virginia Beach, Ocean View, and other points 
of interest. The city has waterworks, gas and 
electric lighting, and extensive telephone facil- 
ities. 

The principal buildings include the custom- 
house, the post office, and the city hall. Saint 
Paul’s Church dates from 1737 and is one of 
the oldest buildings in the city. It is the seat 
of the Norfolk Academy and the Norfolk Mis- 
sion College for colored students. The public 
schools are well systematized and attended. 
The Atlantic Hotel, the Citizens’ Bank, the 
Monticello Hotel, and the Saint Vincent’s Hos- 
pital are modern architectural structures. At 
Portsmouth, across the Elizabeth River, is the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. Across Hampton Roads, 
a short distance northwest, are Newport News 
and Fortress Monroe, with which it is con- 
nected by lines of ferries. The public library 
has about 15,500 volumes, 
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Norfolk has a large domestic and foreign 
trade in lumber, cotton, coal, peanuts, grain, 
oysters, and fruits. In its vicinity are many 
large gardens and dairy farms, the products of 
which are transported to the larger cities. It 
ranks as one of the principal coaling stations in 
the world. Among the manufactures are lum- 
ber, fertilizers, cotton and silk goods, machin- 
ery, tobacco and cigars, boots and shoes, and 
sailing vessels. The town of Norfolk was or- 
ganized in 1682, was incorporated as a borough 
in 1736, and became a city in 1845. The Brit- 
ish bombarded it in 1776, when most of the 
buildings were destroyed. It was the chief 
naval station of the Confederate States until 
1862, when it was captured by the Federal forces. 
The battle between the Monitor and the Vir- 
ginia was fought near the city. In 1907 it was 
the seat of the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Ex- 
position. Population, 1910, 67,452. 

NORFOLK ISLAND, an island in the South 
Pacific, about half way between New Caledonia 
and New Zealand and 1,200 miles northeast of 
Sydney. It has an area of sixteen square miles. 
The coasts are steep and high, but the soil is 
fertile and the climate is healthful. Mount 
Pitt, the highest elevation, has a height of 1,040 
feet above sea level. Wheat, maize, sweet po- 
tatoes, cabbage, and tropical fruits are the prin- 
cipal products. Formerly it yielded large quan- 
tities of pine, but the supply is almost exhaust- 
ed. The government is administered by the 
state of New South Wales. Captain Cook dis- 
covered the island in 1774. It was used as a 
penal station until 1851. Population, 1916, 878. 

NORFOLK ISLAND PINE, a tree of the 
pine family, native to Norfolk Island, where it 
was formerly the principal forest tree. It be- 
longs to the genus Araucaria. The wood is 
white and tough and is valuable for furniture 
and construction purposes. The tree attains a 
height of about 200 feet. Many of the larger 
specimens have a diameter of ten or twelve 
feet. 

NORMAL SCHOOL, an institution designed 
for training students to become teachers, in 
which the theory and practice of the teachers’ 
profession is taught. The first normal schools 
were established in Germany, from which other 
European nations patterned, and institutions of 
this kind are now supported in every civilized 
country. The normal schools of the United 
States are modeled largely after those estab- 
lished in Massachusetts under the direction of 
Horace Mann. All the states now maintain one 
or more normal schools. In Canada and the 
United States, as a further means of instruct- 
ing those who wish to teach, normal training 
has been provided in many of the high schools 
and in teachers’ institutes (q. v.), though the 
latter are designed more particularly for in- 
spirational purposes. The normal school system 
is so efficiently organized that teachers with 
normal training are given preference in many 
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localities when positions are to be filled. The 
preparatory work is graded from the kinder- 
garten branches to the courses of high schools 
and normal colleges. At present the attendance 
upon the normal schools of the United States 
is about 36,500, of which about one-fourth are 
male students. The age of those in attendance 
is generally between seventeen and twenty years. 
Besides public normal schools, there are a large 
number of private schools and academies in 
which normal training is given. 

NORMANDY (nor’man-di), the name of a 
former province of France, bordering on the 
English Channel, comprising an area of 10,534 
square miles. It is now divided into the five 
departments of Calvados, Eure, La Manche, 
Orne, and Seine-Inférieure. This territory 
formed a part of the Roman Empire, but it 
was seized by the Franks and united to Neus- 
tria. In the time of Charles the Simple, in 911, 
it became known as Normandy. William II. 
conquered England in 1066, when the two coun- 
tries became united, and they continued a for- 
mal union until 1204, when Philip Augustus 
took possession of the province and made it 
a part of France. The English came into pos- 
session of it a second time after the Battle of 
Agincourt, in 1415, but it was reunited with 
France by Charles VIII. in 1449. Formerly the 
Channel Islands were a part of Normandy, but 
they have remained an English possession. 

NORMAN FRENCH, a dialect spoken by 
the people of Normandy, after that region was 
occupied by the Normans or Northmen. When 
the Normans conquered England, in 1066, this 
dialect was made the language of England, 
where it is known as the Old French. It was 
the official speech until the time of Edward III., 
when it was replaced by the English, but in 
several formal proceedings of state it is still 
used. 

NORMANS, the name applied to the descend- 
ants of the Northmen. The Normans came 
from Scandinavia and founded colonies in Gaul 
at an early date in the history of Western 
Europe. They settled chiefly in northern 
France, where they gave name to the ancient 
province of Normandy, which is now formed 
into the departments of Calvados, Eure, La 
Manche, Orne, and Seine-Inférieure. This re- 
gion passed from the Romans to the Franks. 
In the 10th century it was conquered by the 
Normans, and their chief, Rollo, assumed the 
title of Duke of Normandy. Later they con- 
quered England, which they annexed to Nor- 
mandy in 1066, and, after becoming separated, 
Normandy was conquered by the French in 
1203. Other settlements made by the Normans 
were in Italy and Sicily, where Norman princes 
ruled in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

NORNS, the three fates of Scandinavian my- 
thology, representing the past, the present, and 
the future. The Norns are represented in lit- 
erature as three maids, who decree irrevocably 
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the destinies of-man. They are named respec- 
tively Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld. 

NORRIS (no6r’ris), Frank, novelist, born in 
Chicago, IIL, in 1870; died Oct. 25, 1902. He 
was educated in the public schools of San Fran- 
cisco, the University of California, and Har- 
vard University. From 1887 until 1889 he stud- 
ied art in Paris. His first publication, entitled 
“Yberville,” is a story of Spanish life in the 
early settlement of California. At the time of 
the Jamison Raid he was correspondent from 
South Africa for the San Francisco Chronicle 
and in 1896-97 edited the San Francisco Wave. 
He was war correspondent in Cuba in 1898 for 
McClure’s Magazine and in 1899 published his 
first novel, a realistic story entitled “McTeague.” 
“The Pit” treats of the contest over the ex- 
change of wheat, and “The Octopus” embodies 
an account of growing wheat and deals with the 
oppressive rates charged in transporting that 
product by railways from points in California. 
Other writings that attained considerable popu- 
larity include “Moran of the Lady Letty,” “Epic 
of the Wheat,” and “A Man’s Woman.” 

NORRISTOWN (noér'ris-toun), a city of 
Pennsylvania, county seat of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, on the Schuylkill River, sixteen miles north- 
west of Philadelphia. It is on the Pennsylvania 
and the Philadelphia and Reading railroads. In 
its vicinity are productive iron mines and quar- 
ries of marble, sandstone, and limestone. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the county 
courthouse, the Norristown Hospital, the high 
school, the McCann Library, the Masonic Tem- 
ple, the city hall, and the Agnes Stinson Home 
for Old Ladies. Other features include the 
Montgomery Cemetery and the Schuylkill 
Bridge. It has manufactures of glass, cotton 
and woolen goods, ironware, oil, flour, hard- 
ware, and machinery. Intercommunication is by 
a system of electric railways. The place was 
settled in 1688 and incorporated in 1812. Six 
miles northwest is Valley Forge. Population, 
1900, 22,265; in 1910, 27,875. 

NORTH, Frederick, Lord, Earl of Guilford, 
Prime Minister of England, born April 13, 1733; 
died Aug. 5, 1792. He was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, made a tour of continental Europe 
soon after graduation, and in 1754 secured an 
election to the House of Commons. In 1759 he 
became Lord of the Treasury. As such officer 
he advocated the stamp act and maintained the 
right of England to tax the colonies in America. 
He was Chancellor of the Exchequer and lead- 
er of the House of Commons in 1767, and from 
1770 to 1783 served as First Lord of the Treas- 
ury and Prime Minister of England. The policy 
of George III. for the coercion of the colonies 
met his approval, and his insistence finally led 
to the Declaration of Independence in America 
on July 4, 1776. As head of the government he 
managed the war against America, and, after 
the defeat at Yorktown, he resigned, since the 
pale of the king’s efforts became manifest. 
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His father died in 1790, when he became Earl 
of Guilford. 

NORTH, John Thomas, financier, born in 
Leeds, England, Jan. 30, 1842; died in London, 
May 5, 1896. He was the son of a coal mer- 
chant, was apprenticed to a millwright in 1857, 
and later became foreman of the Fowler Loco- 
motive Works at Leeds. He emigrated to Chile 
after the death of his father and there engaged 
in speculations in guano and nitrate of soda, in 
the province of Tarapacá. Jn 1889 he returned 
to England with a fortune valued at $100,000,- 
000, all of which he acquired by various enter- 
prises during an absence of twenty years, and 
became noted as a lavish entertainer and owner 
of fast horses. He gave liberal endowments to 
the Yorkshire College of Science and the Leeds 
Infirmary. In 1885 he contested as a Conserva- 
tive for a seat in Parliament, but was defeated 
by Herbert Gladstone. His death occurred sud- 
denly while presiding as chairman of a busi- 
ness meeting. 

NORTH ADAMS, a city of Massachusetts, 
in Berkshire County, on the Hoosac River, 21 
miles north of Pittsfield. It is on the Boston 
and Maine and the Boston and Albany railroads. 
The site is in a beautiful locality of the Berk- 
shire Hills, near Mount Greylock, the highest 
summit in the State. Among the chief build- 
ings are the public library, the State normal 
school, the city hall, and the North Adams Hos- 
pital. Hudson Park, the natural bridge across 
Hudson Brook, and the Hoosac Tunnel are 
other features. The manufactures include boots 
and shoes, cotton and woolen goods, ironware, 
machinery, and earthenware. It has extensive 
street railways, waterworks, pavements, sewer- 
age, and fine public schools. The place was set- 
{led in 1765 and incorporated in 1878. Popula- 
tion, 1905, 22,125; in 1910, 22,019, 

NORTH AMERICA, one of the six grand 
divisions of the earth, the larger and more 
northerly continent of the Western Hemisphere. 
The northern boundary is formed partly by the 
Arctic Ocean and partly by vast sheets of ice, 
the land masses probably extending within a few 
hundred miles of the North Pole. It is bounded 
on the east by the Atlantic and on the south and 
west by the Pacific. The maximum breadth is 
about 3,300 miles and the length from north to 
south is 4,500 miles. Recent estimates place the 
area at 8,350,000 square miles. 

Description. The coast line is extremely ir- 
regular, especially in the north, where many 
peninsulas and the Arctic Archipelago torm a 
counterpart of the southeastern section of Asia. 
Point Barrow and the Melville Peninsula form 
the principal projections on the north; Labrador, 
on the northeast; Nova Scotia, Florida, and Yu- 
catan, on the east; and Lower California and 
Alaska, on the west. The Isthmus of Panama 
joins the continent with South America. Among 
the principal coast indentations are Hudson Bay, 
on the north; the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, the 
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Bay of Funda, Penobscot Bay, Chesapeake Bay, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Gulf of Honduras, 
on the east; and the Gulf of Tehauntepe., the 
Gulf of California, the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
and Bristol Bay, on the west. Many islands of 
considerable size are included with the continent, 
but they are situated chiefly off the northern and 
eastern coasts. They include Iceland, Greenland, 
Baffin Land, Victoria Land, Newfoundland, the 
Bahamas, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, and Jamaica. 
Among the principal islands off the western 
shore are Vancouver, the Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands, and the Aleutian Islands. | 

SuRFACE. Two great mountain systems char- 
acterize the surface, the Appalachian Mountains 
in the eastern part, parallel to the Atlantic 
Coast, and the Cordilleras, parallel to the Pa- 
cific. Between the two sections of highlands is 
the Mississippi valley, which is separated from the 
central plain of Canada by a height of land, alow 
watershed stretching almost due west from Lake 
Superior to the Rocky Mountains. The Appa- 
lachian highlands stretch from the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence almost to the Gulf of Mexico, form- 
ing a low plateau, which is known locally under 
different names, such as the Laurentian Hills, 
the White Mountains, the Catskills, the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, and the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Mount Mitchell, near the southern ex- 
tremity of these highlands, has an elevation of 
about 6,700 feet and is the culminating peak, but 
is closely approximated by Mount Washington, 
in the White Mountains. Between these high- 
lands and the Atlantic are two distinct surfaces, 
the Atlantic coast plain, near the ocean, and 
the Piedmont plain, forming the country farther 
inland. Westward the Appalachians slope grad- 
ually inland and finally merge into a region of 
rolling prairies. 

The Cordilleras are a continuation of the 
Andes of South America, trending almost with- 
out interruption from the Isthmus of Panama 
to Bering Strait. The eastern chain is known as 
the Rocky Mountains, which forms the predom- 
inating system of North America. It consists 
of a vast plateau with an altitude varying from 
2,800 to 10,000 feet above the sea, but reaching 
its highest point in Alaska, where Mount Mc- 
Kinley attains a height of 20,464 feet. In the 
same vicinity are other lofty peaks, such as 
Mount Saint Elias, Mount Fairweather, Mount 
Logan, and a number of others, all exceeding 
an altitude of 18,000 feet. The system gradually 
widens in the southwestern part of Canada, but 
reaches its greatest width in the United States, 
and two distinct chains, the Cascade Range and 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, trend along the 
coast. Here many of the peaks exceed a height 
of 14,000 feet, such as Mount Shasta, Mount 
Whitney, Long’s Peak, and Pike’s Peak. Great- 
er heights than these are reached in Mexico, 
where Popocatepetl and Orizaba tower above 
the snow line, the former being 17,520 feet and 
the latter, 18,250 feet high. The Great Basin, an 
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elevated and arid section in the west central part 
of the United States, has many salt lakes that 
find no outlet to the sea, such as Utah Lake and 
Great Salt Lake. 

DRAINAGE. The greater part of North 
America is drained into the Atlantic, but large 
sections are tributary to the Pacific and the 
Arctic oceans. However, nearly all the great 
rivers belong to the central part of the continent. 
The McKenzie and its head streams, including 
the Peace and the Athabasca, carry the drainage 
from the north central part of Canada into the 
Arctic, while the northwestern portion is 
drained by the Yukon into the Pacific. Farther 
south are the head streams of the Nelson, in- 
cluding principally the Saskatchewan and the 
Assiniboine, which discharge into Hudson Bay. 
Still farther south, but somewhat east, is the 
basin of the Great Lakes and the Saint Law- 
rence, which is tributary to the Atlantic through 
the Gulf of Saint Lawrence. The central por- 
tion is drained almost entirely by the Mississippi 
system, which discharges into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The Fraser, Columbia, and Colorado dis- 
charge into the Pacific. Among the principal 
streams of the Atlantic coast are the Susque- 
hanna, the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac, 
and the Savannah. Mexico has few large 
streams, aside from the Rio Grande, which sep- 
arates that country from the United States. 
The continent has many lakes, but they are most 
numerous in the central and northern sections. 
Among the larger lakes may be named Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, Michigan, Superior, Great Salt 
Lake, Winnipeg, Winnipegosis, Athabasca, Great 
Slave, and Great Bear lakes. 

FLorA AND Fauna. The flora is varied great- 
ly, ranging from the plants that thrive in the 
tropics to those peculiar in the Arctic regions. 
In Alaska and the northern part of Canada 
vegetation is very scant, since the ground is 
frozen the entire year. In this region only the 
surface thaws out in the summer, forming the 
tundra, where dwarf willows and reindeer moss 
constitute the prevailing plant life. Birch and 
Spruce forests are found as far north as the 
Arctic Circle, whence southward the size and 
variety of trees increase rapidly. Here are 
found fine forests of fir, pine, hemlock, and 
spruce. These woods merge into the great firs, 
pines, and redwoods found from British Colum- 
bia southward to California. Extensive forests 
prevail in Eastern Canada and the eastern and 
northern sections of the United States, but a 
large prairie region stretches through the great- 
er portion of the central part of the continent, 
where the surface is well supplied with nutri- 
tious grasses. Although many of the streams 
are bordered by belts of deciduous timber a 
large treeless section extends from Sascatche- 
wan southward into Mexico, comprising the 
Great Plains, between the Rocky Mountains on 
the one hand and the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi on the other. An arid section character- 
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izes the country on both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, where cacti, yucca, sage brush, and 
thorny desert shrubs are numerous. 

The animals of North America are very sim- 
ilar to those found in the northern zones of the 
Old World, but they differ materially from those 
common to South and even to Central America. 
Among the animals that are peculiar to the con- 
tinent are the skunk, the puma, the musk ox, 
the pronghorn, and several species of pouched 
rats. No traces of camels, horses, swine, and 
rhinoceroses are found in the recent strata. The 
more important animals include the bison, bear, 
otter, deer, wolf, antelope, moose, reindeer, 
beaver, bighorn fox, raccoon, opossum, and 
many species of birds. Among the larger birds 
are the wild turkey, heron, crane, falcon, vul- 
ture, owl, flamingo, goose, duck, pelican, swan, 
crow, and turkey buzzard. The smaller birds 
are likewise numerous, such as the swallow, 
robin, parrot, oriole, lark, thrush, blackbird, 
snipe, and humming bird. 

Two families of monkeys are found in the 
southern part, but they are peculiarly different 
from those of the Old World. The reptiles in- 
clude the lizard, the rattlesnake, the adder, the 
alligator, and many species of turtles. Insect 
life is abundant in the central and southern 
parts, but diminishes or is entirely absent in the 
extreme north. They include butterflies, beetles, 
moths, flies, and bees. Fish are abundant in the 
Great Lakes and rivers, as well as in the coastal 
waters. Chesapeake Bay has the most valuable 
oyster fisheries, but oyster beds are found abun- 
dantly on both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. Salmon fisheries are especially produc- 
tive near the mouths of the Columbia, the 
Fraser, and the Simpson rivers. Other fishes 
include the cod, pike, pickerel, halibut, stur- 
geon, and herring. The domestic animals cor- 
respond to those of Europe rather than those of 


Asia, but much has been done to improve the. 


breeds by skillful propagation. 
INHABITANTS. North America was inhabited 
by a race of copper-colored people at the time it 
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was discovered by the Europeans. They were 
named Indians from the circumstance that it 
was presumed by some writers that the new 
continent comprised a part of India. At the 
time of discovery, in 1492, the natural aspect 
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was wild and grand. The northern portion was 
occupied largely by the Eskimos and the south- 
ern section was inhabited by the Aztecs, while 
the central part comprised the hunting ground of 
the race generally known as Indians. These 
races have become nearly extinct, partly by a 
natural decline under the progress of civiliza- 
tion and partly because of intermarriages and a 
natural assimilation by the Europeans. At pres- 
ent the population consists principally of de- 
scendants from Europeans, but practically all 
nationalities are represented, although the Ger- 
mans, Irish, English, Spaniards, Scotch, and 
French predominate, in the order named. In 
addition to the Europeans and their descendants 
must be reckoned a large element of African de- 
scent and a considerable number of Jews, Japa- 
nese, and Chinese. Canada is inhabited largely 
by people of English, French, and Irish descent. 
The larger number of Negroes are found in the 
United States, principally in the southern sec- 
tion. Mexico and Central America are inhab- 
ited principally by people of Spanish descent, 
but many creoles, Negroes, and Indians are in 
that portion of the continent. The total popula- 
tion, including the adjacent islands, in 1909, was 
estimated at 121,128,346. 

PotitTicAL Divisions. The countries of North 
America are principally republics. The gov- 
ernments have been organized on territory which 
was formerly included within the sphere of in- 
fluence of some European country, but in some 
instances the independent governments made 
claims to sections that were not so regarded, as 
in the case of the claim made upon Oregon by 
the United States. Great Britain has possession 
of the northern part of the continent, including 
Newfoundland and the Dominion of Canada, 
and also has Belize, or British Honduras, and a 
number of islands in the West Indies. Iceland 
and Greenland constitute Danish America. 
France has the islands of Miquelon and Saint 
Pierre. Several islands in the West Indies be- 
long to Denmark. The independent govern- 
ments include the United States, Mexico, Cuba, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
San Salvador, Haiti, Panama, and San Do- 
mingo. 

History. The Northmen settled in Green- 
land and Iceland at an early date and visited 
the northeastern part of the continent about 
1001, when Lief Eric explored a part of the 
coast. However, permanent settlements were 
not developed until more than a century after 
the discovery by Columbus, in 1492. John Cabot 
was the first European to set foot upon the con- 
tinent, in 1497. It was named America from 
Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine traveler, who 
wrote the first extensive description of the New 
World. Vasco da Gama made a tour in the 
15th century and established the Portuguese 
claim to the West Indies and the northeastern 
coast of South America. Magellan and other 
Spaniards made claims for Spain in the early 
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NORTHAMPTON 


part of the 16th century. They were soon fol- 
lowed by Cortez, Pizarro, Ponce de Leon, and 
other Spaniards. Efforts were made by the 
French to establish settlements on the north- 
eastern coast of North America, but the first 
permanent European settlement was made by 
the English, at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. The 
following year a permanent settlement was made 
by the French at Quebec, which developed slow- 
ly as a base of influence. The English made a 
second settlement at Plymouth, Mass., in 1620, 
when the Pilgrim Fathers landed with the May- 
flower. In the meantime the Dutch established 
a foothold under Hudson in New York and the 
Swedes developed a settlement in Delaware, 
in 1638, but the latter was absorbed by the Dutch 
in 1655. Still later the Russians came across 
Bering Strait and made settlements in Alaska. 
The early settlements by different nations of 
Europe soon caused conflicting claims to terri- 
tory. These claims were the occasion of several 
wars, which eventually resulted in Great Britain 
coming into possession of the northern part of 
the continent, except Alaska, which remained in 
possession of Russia, while Spain occupied the 
southern part. In 1776 the thirteen British col- 
onies located south of Canada declared their in- 
dependence and established the republic of the 
United States. Ultimately that country acquired 
Florida and the Territory of Louisiana by pur- 
chase, annexed Texas, and acquired the south- 
western part of its present possessions through 
a war with Mexico. Great Britain retained a 
permanent foothold in Newfoundland and Can- 
ada, but Spain lost all of Mexico and Central 
America by revolutions. The last vestige of 
Spanish rule disappeared in 1898, when Cuba 
and Porto Rico were severed from that coun- 
try. History contains no other example of 
growth and development so wonderful as that 
witnessed in North America. The English set- 
tlement at Jamestown and the French settlement 
at Quebec may be said to comprise the two great 
events which laid a foundation for the develop- 
ment of a new civilization and a larger progress, 
which are vying with the historical systems of 
Europe in the upbuilding of institutions. 
NORTHAMPTON (north-amp’tiin), a city 
in Massachusetts, county seat of Hamsphire 
County, seventeen miles north of Springfield, 
on the Connecticut River. It is on the Boston 
and Maine and the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroads. The place is connected 
with Hadley by a bridge 1,230 feet long. Among 
the principal buildings are the county court- 
house, the Academy of Music, the Burnham 
Classical School for Girls, the public high 
school, and several hospitals. It is the seat of 
Smith College, the State lunatic asylum, and 
the Clarke Institute for Deaf Mutes. Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke are near the city. 
It has manufactures of hair brushes, cotton tex- 
tiles, silk and woolen goods, stoves, wire, paper, 
sewing machines, baskets, and machinery. It 
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was settled in 1654 and soon after was named 
after Northampton, England. Jonathan Ed- 
wards resided here from 1727 until 1750. Popu- 
lation, 1905, 19,942; in 1910, 19,431. 

NORTHAMPTON, a city of England, in 
Northamptonshire, sixty miles northwest of 
London. It is surrounded by a productive agri- 
cultural and stock-raising country. Among the 
noteworthy buildings are the townhall, the pub- 
lic library, the Church of Saint Peter, the 
Church of Saint Sepulchre, and the Commer- 
cial Exchange. The manufactures include boots 
and shoes, spirituous liquors, flour, paper, leath- 
er, metal goods, and machinery. It has systems 
of waterworks, sanitary sewerage, and electric 
street railways. The place was founded by the 
Saxons. Population, 1911, 90,076, 

NORTH ATTLEBORO (at’t’l-bir-d), a 
town of Massachusetts, in Bristol County, thirty 
miles southwest of Boston. It is on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad and 
has communication by several electric railways. 
The chief buildings include the public library, 
the townhall, and the high school. It has man- 
ufactures of jewelry, machinery, and utensils. 
The surrounding country is fertile. It was in- 
corporated as a town in 1887. Population, 1905, 
7,878; in 1910, 9,562. 

NORTH BRADDOCK (brad’dik), a bor- 
rough of Pennsylvania, in Allegheny County, 
It is on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and is a residential and 
manufacturing center. The principal products 
are steel rails, cigars, machinery, and clothing. 
It has waterworks and well-improved streets. 
It was incorporated in 1897. Population, 1900, 
6,535; in 1910, 11,824. 

NORTHBRIDGE, a town of Massachusetts, 
in Worcester County, at the confluence of the 
Blackstone and the Munford rivers. It is lo- 
cated twelve miles southeast of Worcester, 
with which it is connected by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railway. The pub- 
lic improvements include a library, waterworks, 
sanitary sewerage, and street paving. It is a 
manufacturing center of machinery, cigars, fur- 
niture, and cotton and woolen goods. The first 
settlement on its site was made in 1662, but 
it remained a part of Mendon until 1772, when 
it was incorporated as a separate town. Popu- 
lation, 1905, 7,400; in 1910, 8,807. 

NORTH CAPE, the most northern point of 
Europe, forming a rocky promontory on the 
island of Magero, which is separated from Nor- 
way by a narrow channel. The point forming 
the extreme northern projection of the conti- 
nent of Europe is a few miles south and 45 
miles east of North Cape, and is called Cape 
Nordkyn. ; 

NORTH CAROLINA (kir-é-li’na), one of 
the original thirteen states of the United States, 
popularly called the Old North State. It is 
bounded on the north by Virginia, east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, south by Georgia and South 
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Carolina, and west by Tennessee. The length 
from east to west is 502 miles, the width is 
from 20 to 188 miles, and the average breadth 
is about 100 miles. The area is 52,250 square 
miles, being exactly the same as the area of 
Alabama. It includes a number of coast la- 
goons, hence the land surface covers only 48,580 
square miles. 

Description. The western part of the State 
is crossed by the Appalachian Mountains, which 
form the natural boundary between it and Ten- 
nessee. These highlands are elevated from 2,000 
to 5,000 feet above sea level and include the 
Great Smoky and Blue Ridge mountains. The 
former trend along the border of Tennessee, 
while the latter are located a short distance 
toward the east. Mount Mitchell, one of the 
peaks of the Black Mountains, has an elevation 
of 6,711 feet and is the highest summit in the 
State. East of the Blue Ridge is the Piedmont 
plain, which has a general elevation of 200 to 
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1,200 feet, and its surface is quite rugged and 
hilly in the western and generally level in the 
eastern parts. Between the Piedmont plain and 
the Atlantic is the coastal plain, which is a 
level and sandy region about 140 miles wide. 
It is characterized by swamps and shallow coast 
lagoons, of which Pamplico and Albemarle 
sounds are the largest. Forests of pine and 
cedar abound in the coastal plain. Farther in- 
land are stretches of timber made up largely of 
walnut, magnolia, birch, sycamore, cherry, ash, 
oak, maple, holly, and hickory. 

The drainage is chiefly to the southeast, the 
general surface sloping in that direction, but 
the region east of the Blue Ridge belongs to the 
Mississippi basin. Here the drainage is by the 
headstreams of the Tennessee River, which in- 
clude the French Broad and Little Tennessee. 
Albemarle and Pamplico sounds receive the in- 
flow from the Tar, Roanoke, and Neuse rivers, 
all of which belong to the northern half of the 
State. The Cape Fear River drains the south- 
eastern part. It receives the South River and 
several other streams and flows into the At- 
lantic near Cape Fear. The Yadkin, or Great 
Pedee, and the Catawba drain the southern part 
and cross the border into South Carolina. Many 
of the rivers have extensive estuaries and fur- 
nish facilities for communication, and the 
streams flowing through the Piedmont plain 
are a source of great water power. The lakes 
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are shallow and confined chiefly to the coasta! 
plain. 

The State has a variety of climates, owing to 
differences in altitude, being subtropical along 
the coast and temperate in the western part. 
Near the coast the mean temperature is 60° 
and in the mountains it is 56°, while the ex- 
tremes range from 10° to 100°. In the coast 
region the annual rainfall is 60 inches and in 
the interior about 45 inches, while the average 
for the State is 53 inches. Considerable snow 
falls in the mountains, where the winters are 
quite cold and severe. Navigation is sometimes 
endangered along the coast by the subtropical 


storms. As a whole the climate is healthful 
and agreeable. 
Mininc. The State has a large variety of 


minerals, but the annual output is not large 
compared to the resources. Mica and corun- 
dum are obtained in the region west of the 
Blue Ridge, where the deposits are extensive 
and valuable. Iron ore is an 
important product, but the out- 
put is much smaller than that 
obtained in the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes. The central part 
x of the State has extensive coal 
wir fields, and these are worked in 
Chatham and in several other 
~~ counties. Clays suitable for 
pottery and brick are abundant 

the output takes rank 
among the leading mineral 

products. Granite and limestone are quarried 
for monuments and building purposes. Other 
minerals include talc and soapstone, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, mineral waters, and phosphate rock. 

AGRICULTURE. Agriculture continues to be 
the leading industry. In the western section 
the land is broken and mountainous and the 
coast region is swampy, hence only 74 per cent. 
of the land is included in farms, which average 
101 acres. The area farmed is greater at pres- 
ent than in any period of its history, which is 
accounted for by the fact that about one-fourth 
of the farms are operated or owned by colored 
farmers, many of whom formerly were slaves, 
and the size of these farms is less than one- 
half that of farms operated by white men. 
Corn is grown on a larger area than any other 
crop and it is followed in area by cotton. Wheat 
of a fine quality is grown on a large acreage. 
Other crops include oats, hay, tobacco, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, and rye. A large area along 
the tide-water rivers is utilized in cultivating 
rice, dykes being maintained for flooding and 
draining the surface. In Hyde and several other 
counties rice is cultivated on lands flooded by 
pumping. Sugar cane, peas, grapes, and other 
fruits are grown profitably. 

Stock raising is a growing industry, both in 
the number of head of animals and in improv- 
ing the grades. Swine are raised very exten- 
sively and large quantities are shipped to points 
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outside the State. Dairying was long neglected, 
but has more recently grown into an important 
industry. Large interests are vested in growing 
cattle both for meat and dairy products. Other 
live stock includes horses, mules, and poultry. 

MANUFACTURES. A large increase is shown in 
the value of manufactures within the last dec- 
ade. Cotton goods stand at the head of the list 
and greatly exceed in value the output of any 
other product. Cigars and tobacco products 
hold second place in the list, and these are 
followed closely by the output of lumber and 
timber products. Large interests are vested in 
the manufacture of flour, furniture, cotton-seed 
oil and cake, fertilizers, and tanned and finished 
leather. In the output of chewing and smoking 
tobacco the State is exceeded only by Missouri, 
and in the manufacture of cotton goods it is 
surpassed only by Massachusetts and South Car- 
olina. The consumption of cotton in the mills 
exceeds the production, hence considerable quan- 
tities are imported. Winston, Charlo:te, and 
Wilmington are the leading manufacturing cen- 
ters. 

Considerable material for manufacturing is 
furnished by the fisheries off the coast and the 
estuaries of several streams. Extensive beds of 
oysters abound along the coast and herring, 
shad, and turtles are taken in large numbers. 
Although considerable of the output is shipped 
in a fresh state, the canning of fish and oysters 
as well as fruits is showing constant develop- 
ment. Dare and Carteret counties are the lead- 
ing centers of the fish canning industry. 

CoMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION. Wilmington 
and Pamplico are customs districts and through 
these pass the foreign exports. Cotton goods, 
lumber, tar, turpentine, fish, flour, and live stock 
are the principal exports, while the imports in- 
clude raw cotton, coffee and tea, and machin- 
ery. Transportation is favored by an extensive 
seaboard on the Atlantic and a number of navi- 
gable streams. The railway lines in operation 
include a total of 4,80 miles, and considerable 
communication facilities are provided by elec- 
tric railways in different parts of the State. 
Among the trunk lines passing through the 
State are the Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, 
and the Atlantic Coast Line, all of which have 
numerous branches. 

GovERNMENT. The constitution now in force 
was adopted in 1868. It vests the executive au- 
thority in the governor, lieutenant governor, 
secretary of State, auditor, treasurer, attorney 
general, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, each elected for four years by manhood 
suffrage. The governor, auditor, treasurer, sec- 
retary of State, and superintendent of public 
instruction constitute the council of State. Leg- 
islative authority is vested in the Legislature, 
which consists of a senate of 50 and a house 
of representatives of 120 members, all of whom 
are elected for a term of two years. Meetings 
of the Legislature are held biennially, begin- 
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ning on the Wednesday after the first Monday 
in January. A chief justice and four associates 
constitute the supreme court, and subordinate to 
it are the superior courts, which are composed 
of judges elected in districts. Local govern- 
ment is administered by the counties and munic- 
ipalities, in which the usual administrative of- 
ficers are elected by the people. 

EpucaTION. The organization of the State de- 
partment of education consists of the State 
board of education, the State superintendent 
of public instruction, the State board of ex- 
aminers, the superintendent of the colored nor- 
mal schools, and the public high school inspec- 
tor. Supervision by the State department is 
effected principally through the superintendents 
of the several counties, who are the adminis- 
trative officers of the county boards of educa- 
tion. The county superintendents have personal 
charge of the examination of teachers, visit the 
schools when in session, and have general su- 
pervision of the public educational work of their 
counties. To these superintendents the State 
department of education, through its superin- 
tendent, furnishes the necessary office blanks, 
including plans and specifications for school- 
houses, which are required to be followed in 
the construction of school architecture. Bulle- 
tins, reports and addresses, and teachers’ man- 
uals are published by the State department to 
further and systematize public instruction. Re- 
cent years show a remarkable uplift in the ex- 
tension of educational work, the founding of 
libraries, and the improvement of school archi- 
tecture. About 160 public high schools are 
maintained, and these are under the general 
direction of the high school inspector. 

The University of North Carolina, at Chapel 
Hill, is the head of the public school system. 
Other State institutions include the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Raleigh; the Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, for girls, Greens- 
boro; the East Carolina Teachers’ Training 
School, Greenville; the Appalachian Training 
School, Boone; the Cullowhee Normal School, 
Cullowhee; the School for the Blind, Raleigh; 
and the School for the Deaf and Dumb. Mor- 
gantown. The institutions maintained for Ne- 
groes include the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Greensboro; the Slater State Normal 
School, Winston; the State Normal School, 
Fayetteville; the State Normal School, Eliza- 
beth City; and the School for the Deaf, Dumb 
and Blind, Raleigh. Many private and denomi- 
national colleges are maintained, including Trin- 
ity College (Methodist), Durham; Wake For- 
est College (Baptist), Wake Forest; Davidson 
College (Presbyterian), Davidson; Guilford 
College (Quaker), Guilford College; Elon Col- 
lege (Christian), Elon College; Baptist Uni- 
versity for Women, Raleigh; Greensboro Fe- 
male College (Methodist), Greensboro; Peace 
Institute (Presbyterian), Raleigh; Normal and 
Collegiate Institute (Presbyterian), Asheville; 
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and Salem Female Academy and College (Mo- 
ravian), Winston-Salem. Hospitals for white 
insane are at Raleigh and Morgantown and one 
for colored patients is at Goldsboro. Raleigh is 
the seat of the State penitentiary and of the 
Confederate soldiers’ home. 

INHABITANTS. North Carolina has the small- 
est foreign-born population of any State in the 
Union, only 4,492. Nearly one-half of the 
people are Baptists. Other denominations rep- 
resentcd largely include the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans, Disciples of Christ, and 


Episcopalians. Raleigh, in the central part of 
the State, is the capital. Other cities include 
Wilmington, Charlotte, Asheville, Winston, 


Newbern, Durham, and Concord. In 1900 the 
State had a population of 1,893,810. This in- 
cluded a total colored population of 630,207, of 
which 5,748 were Indians and 624,469 Negroes. 
Population, 1910, 2,206,287. 

History. North Carolina was first settled in 
1584, when Walter Raleigh landed an expedi- 
tion on Roanoke Island, but this colony did not 
prove successful. In 1653 the first permanent 
settlement was founded at Albemarle by Roger 
Greene, who came there with a colony of Vir- 
ginian dissenters. Another settlement was made 
on the Cape Fear River by New Englanders 
in 1660, but these left soon after. Other settle- 
ments rapidly followed and proved more suc- 
cessful. The Tuscarora Indians opened a war 
upon the whites in 1711, when several hundred 
settlers were massacred, but troops from Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina broke the power of 
the natives. In 1729 North Carolina became a 
royal province. The settlers were among the 
first to protest against arbitrary legislation on 
the part of England and on May 20, 1775, the 
inhabitants of Mecklenburg County met at 
Charlotte and there adopted the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence. It was likewise 
foremost in supporting independence, being the 
first to instruct its delegates in Congress to sup- 
port that measure, which it did on April 12, 1776. 
This date is commemorated in the State as a 
public holiday. 

The first State constitution was made in 1776 
and the Federal Constitution was ratified on 
Nov. 21, 1789, being the last State to ratify that 
document. During the Revolution North Caro- 
lina furnished troops for many of the important 
battles and was invaded by the British in 1780. 
It did not take part in the first presidential elec- 
tion, not having ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion at the time. Raleigh was made the capital 
in 1791 and the State University was opened for 
students in 1795. The State passed articles of 
secession in 1861 and at various times in the 
Civil War was the seat of engagements, the 
principal one being the Battle of Fort Fisher 
in 1865. It furnished 120,000 soldiers to sup- 
port the Confederacy and took an important 
part in the contest. Since the Civil War it has 
developed rapidly. In 1900 it adopted the policy 
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of requiring a property and an educational test 
for voting. The State has made material 
progress the last two decades, but the natural 
resources are open to a still further enhance- 
ment of value. 

NORTH CAROLINA, University of, a co- 
educational State institution at Chapel Hill, N. 
C., established in 1789 and opened in 1795. It 
comprises a collegiate department, schools of 
medicine, law, pharmacy, and mining, and a 
summer school for teachers. The library has 
48,500 volumes, the campus covers 48 acres, and 
the property has a value of $750,000. It has a 
faculty of 70 professors and instructors’ and is 
attended by about 750 students. 

NORTHCOTE (north’kot), Sir Stafford 
Henry. See Iddesleigh, Earl of. 

NORTH DAKOTA (da-ko’ta), a north 
central state of the United States, popularly 
called the Flickertatl State. It is bounded on 
the north by Saskatchewan and Manitoba, east 
by Minnesota, south by South Dakota, and west 
by Montana. The length from east to west is 
360- miles; breadth, 212 miles; and area, 70,795 
square miles. In shape it is a rectangle with 
straight boundary lines, except on the east, 
where the Red River of the North separates it 
from Minnesota. 

The surface consists almost entirely of an un- 
dulating prairie. In the eastern part is the level 
bed of the ancient Lake Agassiz, which has an 
elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet above sea level. 
The Turtle Mountams, which extend into the 
State from Manitoba and whose summits are 
about 2,300 feet above sea level, are situated in 
the north central part. Through the southwest- 
ern part flows the Missouri River, parallel to 
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1, Bismarck; 2, Fargo; 3, Grand Forks; 4, Minot; 5, James- 
town. Chief railroads indicated by dotted lines, 
which extends the grassy Plateau du Coteau du 
Missouri, which ranges from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the sea, being highest in the southwestern 
corner of the State. In the west central part, 
especially along the Little Missouri, the surface 
is very broken and hilly. This region is char- 
acterized by isolated conical buttes, and a por- 
tion of it belongs to the Bad Lands that extend 
across the border inte South Dakota. 

The drainage belongs principally to the Mis- 
souri River, which enters the State from Mon- 
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tana, flows toward the east and south, and 
passes at the middle point of the south boundary 
into South Dakota. It receives the Cannon Ball, 
Heart, Knife, and Little Missouri from the 
southwest and the Livingston from the north- 
west. The James or Dakota River drains much 
of the central part, crossing the border into 
South Dakota, where it joins the Missouri. A 
large part of the north central region is drained 
by the Souris or Mouse River, which flows into 
the State from Canada, but reénters that coun- 
try after forming a long and narrow loop. All 
of the drainage in the eastern portion is by the 
Red River of the North, which receives the in- 
flow from the Sheyenne and the Pembina. The 
only body of water of large extent is Devils 
Lake, situated in the northeastern part of the 
State, which has no outlet to the sea. Small 
lakes and lagoons are distributed in many parts 
of the Plateau du Coteau du Missouri. 

The winters are cold, but, owing to the dry 
atmosphere, they are sunny and pleasant, while 
the summers are warm. All seasons of the 
year are remarkably healthful. In January the 
mean temperature is 3° and in July it is 70°, and 
the extremes range from 40° below zero to 98° 
and even 108° above. Rainfall is scant in the 
western part of the State, where it ranges from 
twelve to twenty inches, but in the eastern part 
it reaches 28 inches. The precipitation is large- 
ly in the growing season from April to July, 
and the soil is peculiarly fitted to withstand con- 
siderable drought. Storms and blizzards occur 
in winter, but the fall of snow is light. 

MrininG. Though mining has not been devel- 
oped to the extent of its possibility, considerable 
quantities of mineral products are obtained. 
Extensive fields of lignite coal are found in the 
central and western sections, and mining is de- 
veloped most extensively in the vicinity of Wil- 
ton and Minot. The output is used chiefly for 
domestic purposes and local manufactures. 
Building stone of a fine quality is distributed 
throughout the Turtle Mountains and along 
many of the streams. Fire and brick clays are 
abundant and natural cement is found in many 
places. Mineral waters, salt, iron ore, and sand 
suitable for making glass are available. In 1917 
the mineral products had a value of $1,125,000, 
of which lignite coal constituted the largest 
share. 

MANUFACTURES. The State has developed ex- 
tensive manufacturing enterprises within the last 
decade, though the products are limited quite 
largely to the resources obtained from the farms. 
Flour and grist make up fully half the output. 
Milling is not confined to a few large establish- 
ments, but is distributed in small enterprises 
throughout the agricultural region. Printing 
and publishing hold second rank as manufactur- 
ing enterprises, but they are followed closely by 
the dairy products, including both canned milk 
and cheese. Many repair and machine shops 
are maintained. Other manufactures include 
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earthenware, brick and tile, clothing, cigars, ma- 
chinery, and packed meats. 

AGRICULTURE. The land in most sections of 
the State is easily tilled and much of it is un- 
usually fertile. This is true particularly of the 
valley of the Red River and nearly all of the 
level surface. Lafge tracts in the central part 
were originally covered with glacial boulders, 
but the land in this region is a fertile black or 
brown loam, and much of it has been cleared of 
stones for cultivation. About 65 per cent. of the 
farm area is improved. Some of the farms are 
large, but the average size is 342 acres. Wheat 
is the leading crop and is grown on about halt 
of the cultivated acreage. Oats and flax rank 
next to wheat. Other crops include barley, rye, 
hay, potatoes, and small fruits. North Dakota 
has usually taken first rank in the production of 
flaxseed, third in spring wheat, and fourth in 
barley. Wheat grown in North Dakota is cele- 
brated for its fine flour-making quality. 

The live-stock industry was formerly confined 
largely to extensive ranches, but these have been 
reduced in size and increased in number. Cat- 
tle are grown both for meat and dairy purposes. 
A fine grade and a large number of horses are 
raised. Sheep rearing is an exiensive enterprise 
in the grazing regions of the central and western 
parts. Other live stock includes swine, mules, 
and poultry. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. The Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific trunk lines 
cross the State from east to west, while the 
Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Sault Ste. Marie 
crosses from the southeastern to the northwest- 
ern part; and the transcontinental line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul passes 
through the southwestern part. All these great 
railways as well as the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad have branches in many parts of 
the State. The railways have a total of 5,800 
miles. Both the Missouri and the Red River are 
navigable part of the year, but they are not used 
extensively. The commercial interests are ex- 
tensive. Large quantities of wheat, flaxseed, 
oats, flour, and live stock are exported. The 
imports consist mainly of clothing, merchandise, 
chemicals, and machinery. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution was adopted 
in i889, when the State was admitted. It vests 
the executive authority in the governor, licuten- 
ant governor, secretary of State, auditor, treas- 
urer, attorney-general, superintendent of public 
instruction, commissioner of agriculture, com- 
missioner of insurance, and three railroad com- 
missioners. Each of these officers is elected for 
two years. The Legislature is constituted of 
two branches, a senate of not less than 30 and 
not more than 50 members and a house of rep- 
resentatives of not less than 60 nor more than 
140 members. The senators are elected for four 
and the representatives for two years, Biennial 
sessions of the Legislature are held, beginning 
on the Tuesday after the first Monday in Janu- 
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ary. Five judges elected for six years consti- 
tute the supreme court, which is the highest ju- 
dicial authority. Subordinate to it are the dis- 
trict courts, the judges of which are elected for 
four years. Local government is administered 
by the townships, municipalities, and counties. 

EpucaTtion. Liberal support is given by the 
people to further public education. The Fed- 
eral government donated about 3,000,000 acres 
of land to the State, the proceeds of the sale of 
which constitute a permanent fund which can 
never be diminished. This fund amounts to 
about $14,000,000, practically all of which is in- 
vested in bonds of the State, county, school dis- 
trict, township, and city and in first mortgages 
on farm real estate. Fully 2,000,000 acres of 
State school lands remain unsold, but the an- 
nual income from the permanent funds already 
amounts to over $500,000. A two-mill tax is 
levied for school purposes upon all taxable 
property within the State and is apportioned in 
the counties where collected, this tax yielding 
each year over $400,000. Additional support of 
the schools is derived from local taxation. The 
length of the school term is 156 days. At pres- 
ent the rate of illiteracy among native whites is 
only .9 per cent. 

The State University, located at Grand Forks, 
is at the head of the public school system. Far- 
go is the seat of the State agricultural college, 
which is rapidly becoming one of the strongest 
institutions of the kind in the United States. 
Three normal schools for the training of teach- 
ers are maintained at Minot, Mayville and Val- 
ley City. Ellendale is the seat of the State 
normal and industrial school; Wahpeton, of ihe 
school of science; Devils Lake, of the school 
for the deaf; and Bathgate, of the school for 
the blind. The reform school is at Mandan; 
the school of forestry, at Bottineau; and the 
school for the feeble-minded, at Grafton. The 
State penitentiary is at Bismarck; the asylum 
for the insane, at Jamestown; and a soldiers’ 
home, at Lisbon. A number of private and de- 
nominational schools and educational institutions 
are well patronized. 

INHABITANTS, The State has a larger per 
cent. of foreign-born inhabitants than any other 
State in the Union and many native whites are 
of foreign parentage. The foreign nationalities 
represented chiefly include Canadians, Swedes, 
Germans, and Irish in the order mentioned. Lu- 
theran is the principal Protestant denomination, 
including about one-third of all the church mem- 
bers. Other denominations well represented are 
the Methodists, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists. Bismarck, located in the central 
part of the State, is the capital. Other cities 
include Fargo, Grand Forks, Jamestown, Minot, 
Valley City, Dickinson, and Wahpeton. In 1900 
the State had a population of 319,146. This in- 
cluded 7,434 colored inhabitants, of whom 148 
were Japanese, 286 Negroes, and 6,968 Indians. 
In 1910 the population was 577,056, 
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History. The region included in North Da- 
kota was acquired by the United States in 1803 
by the Louisiana Purchase. The first permanent 
settlement was made by French-Canadians near 
Pembina in 1807. Lord Selkirk built a fort at 
that place in 1812, supposing, however, that the 
region belonged to the English. It was at dif- 
ferent times a part of the territories of Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota, and in 1861 it was organized with South 
Dakota as the Territory of Dakota, the name 
being derived from a tribe of Indians. It was 
admitted as a State on Nov. 2, 1889, after being 
separated from the region organized as South 
Dakota. The capital was at Yankton until 1883, 
when it was removed to Bismarck. It has been 
highly prosperous since the construction of rail- 
roads began, developing with remarkable rapid- 
ity in wealth and educational affairs. 

NORTH DAKOTA, University of, a co- 
educational State institution at Grand Forks, N. 
D., established in 1883. Later the government 
granted 86,080 acres of land to this institution 
and 40,000 acres to the school of mines. It of- 
fers courses in arts, sciences, mining, literature, 
philosophy, didactics, law, medicine, civil and 
mechanical engineering, commercial branches, 
domestic science, and the different trades. The 
library contains 55,000 volumes and the uni- 
versity property is valued at $2,750,000. It has a 
faculty of 90 professors and instructors, an in- 
come of $95.500, and about 1,200 students. 

NORTHER (north’ér), or Cold Wave, the 
name applied to a cold wind from the north, 
blowing from Canada southward over the United 
States. The winds of this class are most com- 
mon in the great plains of North America. They 
appear to originate in the northwestern part of 
Canada, whence they move southward across the 
western part of the Mississippi valley, extending 
across the Gulf of Mexico and Yucatan. It is 
possible to predict them in advance from 24 to 36 
hours, and in the United States they are forecast 
by hoisting the cold-wave flag. They move near 
the surface, rarely rising more than 5,000 feet 
above the level. In winter they frequently cause 
the thermometer to fall below the freezing point, 
but during the warmer season and in the south- 
ern sections they appear merely as cool waves. 

NORTHMEN, or Norsemen, a name applied 
to the inhabitants of the coast regions of Scan- 
dinavia and north Germany, who were noted in 
the Middle Ages for their skill in navigating the 
sea. Their object in sailing was principally to 
secure profit from ravaging the coasts of other 
lands and to capture the vessels of other na- 
tions while at sea, for which purpose they fitted 
out many substantial fleets and manned them 
with the most efficient of their young men. 
They became known as the Sea-kings, or Vi- 
kings, were warlike, and carried their maraud- 
ing expeditions to regions far remote. Accord- 
ing to the inheritance laws of Scandinavian 
countries, the fortunes of noblemen passed to 
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the elder sons, hence the younger sons depended 
upon their success in resorting to a military life, 
and these continually recruited the Vikings, who 
were otherwise of the lower rank. These peo- 
ples worshiped the gods Thor and Odin and had 
no regard for the institutions of the people ad- 
vanced in civilization. They accordingly found 
it congenial to prey upon monasteries, cathe- 
drals, mosques, capitols, and all the institutions 
of civilized life. 

After the 9th century the Northmen began to 
dream of conquest, for which purpose they vis- 
ited the Hebrides and the coasts of France and 
Spain. Duke Rollo (860-932) sccured from the 
French king, Charles the Simple, a cession of 
the region known as Normandy in 912, which 
was afterward organized into a powerful state 
and was the seat of influence by the Normans, 
who descended from the Northmen. This col- 
ony has an important place in the history of Eu- 
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rope. In 1066 the Normans conquered England 
and their leader assumed the title of William 
the Conqueror. Later they adopted the lan- 
guage and religion of the French. The North- 
men were not only powerful in making them- 
selves felt in Western Europe, but crossed over 
to Iceland and Greenland, where they formed 
permanent settlements and maintained a govern- 
ment for centuries before America was discov- 
ered. In 986 Bjarne Herjulfson sailed from 
Europe for Iceland, but a storm caused him to 
be carried out of his course, and he landed in 
the region now occupied by Massachusetts, 
which he named Vinland. In the year 1001 Lief 
Ericsson landed on the shores of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, which he named Heluland and 
Markland, meaning respectively Stoneland and 
Woodland. Later attempts were made to colo- 
nize the northeastern region of North America, 
for which purpose an Icelandic Northman named 
Thorfinn Karlsefne sailed from Greenland in 
1007 with 160 men for Vinland, but it is thought 
that the expedition was lost at sea. See Nor- 
mans. 

NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION. See 
Polar Expeditions. 

NORTHROP (nor’thriip), Cyrus, educator, 
born at Ridgefield, Conn., Sept. 30, 1834. He 
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graduated at Yale University in 1857, studied 
law, and in 1861 became clerk of the Connecti- 
cut house of representatives. Two years later 
he was made clerk of the senate. In 1863 he 
became professor of rhetoric and English litera- 
ture at Yale, where he taught successfully until 
1884, when he was made president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. While in this position, he 
did much to further the educational interests of 
the State and the Northwest. 

NORTH SEA, or German Ocean, a great 
inlet from the Atlantic Ocean, on the northern 
coast of Europe. It has an area of 150,000 
square miles. The deepest portion of the sea is 
along the shore of Norway, where it is about 
200 fathoms, but most of the sea is quite shal- 
low, having an average depth of about 35 fath- 
oms. The North Sea is the seat of a vast com- 
merce. On its shores are many noted com- 
mercial cities of the world, including Hull, 
London, Hamburg, Bremen, Edinburgh, Am- 
sterdam. The Hague, and others, all of which 
have a location on its shores or are connected 
with it through extensive canal improvements. 
The fisheries yield vast products of cod, herring, 
haddock, ling, flatfish, and others. It receives 
the waters from the Scheldt, Rhine, Weser, 
Forth, Thames, Tweed, Tyne, Humber, Ouse, 
Tay, and Elbe, this inflow rendering its waters 
less salty than most of the larger seas. It has 
many inlets and is connected with the Atlantic 
Ocean by the Strait of Dover and the English 
Channel, and with the Baltic Sea by the Skager 
Rack, the Cattegat, and The Sound. 

NORTH SEA CANAL, or Holland and 
Amsterdam Canal, an important ship canal of 
Europe, extending from Amsterdam to the 
North Sea. It crosses the narrow stretch of 
land between the Zuider Zee and Ymuiden Ha- 
ven, on the North Sea. By this route seagoing 
vessels shorten the distance materially. 

NORTH STAR. See Pole Star. 

NORTH SYDNEY, a town in Cape Breton 
County, Nova Scotia, 5 miles northwest of 
Sydney, on the Intercolonial Railway. It is 
located on Sydney Harbour and has brick 
yards, machine shops, granite works, and ex- 
tensive fishing interests. The chief buildings 
include the high school and churches. It was 
incorporated in 1885, Population, 1911, 5,418, 

NORTH TONAWANDA (tdn-a-woin'da), 
a city of New York, in Niagara County, on the 
Niagara River, ten miles north of Buffalo. It 
is on the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the Wabash, 
and the New York Central railroads. The Erie 
Canal aud the Tonawanda Creek penetrate the 
city. It is surrounded by a fertile country and 
has a considerable trade in merchandise. The 
noteworthy buildings include the high school, 
the public library, the city hall, and many 
churches. It has manufactures of hardware, 
roofing material, steam piping, machinery, cloth- 
ing, and merry-go-rounds. Electric railways, 
waterworks, pavements, and sewerage are among 
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the improvements. The place was chartered as 
a city in 1897. Population, 1910, 11,955. ` 

NORTHUMBERLAND (nor-thiim’bér- 
land), the name formerly applied to a kingdom 
of Britain, but now to a maritime county in the 
northern part of England. The kingdom of 
Northumberland was founded by an Anglican 
chief named Ida in 547, when it extended from 
the Forth to the Tyne. On the progress of this 
political state from the 6th to the middle of the 
8th century depended largely the subsequent de- 
velopment of Anglo-Saxon history, The king- 
dom of Deira, a region between the Tees and 
the Humber, was added in 560, and under the 
descendants of Egbert of Wessex the gradual 
union of England took place, this movement oc- 
curring between the close of the 8th century and 
the Norman conquest. 

NORTHWESTER, the name of a warm 
wind common to the Southern Hemisphere, sim- 
ilar to the Chinook in Canada and the United 
States. The northwesters have their source 
near the Tropic of Capricorn and blow from the 
northwest, sweeping over New Zealand and the 
southern part of South America. They are par- 
ticularly valuable to the southern part of Chile 
and Argentina, where they have a favorable in- 
fluence upon the climate. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, a co- 
educational institution of higher learning at 
Evanston and Chicago, Ill., established in 1851. 
It is afhliated with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but admission is on an equal basis to all 
applicants on an examination, or on certificate 
from accredited schools. With it are connected 
three schools of preparatory instruction, includ- 
ing the Elgin Academy at Elgin, Ill., the Grand 
Prairie Seminary at Onarga, Ill, and the acad- 
emy in Evanston. The university comprises the 
schools of law, medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy, in Chicago, and the college of liberal arts 
and the school of music and oratory, at Evans- 
ton. The Norwegian-Danish Theological 
School, the Swedish Theological Seminary, and 
the Garrett Biblical Institute, all at Evanston, 
maintain close relations with the university. It 
has an endowment of $4,500,000, property val- 
ued at $7,125,000, and a library of 195,500 vol- 
umes and pamphlets. The university has 510 in- 
structors and 5,000 students. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, the name 
applied to a large part of British North Ameri- 
ca. Formerly it included all the possessions of 
Great Britain in North America, except the re- 
gion which was included in Newfoundland and 
the provinces of the Dominion of Canada. How- 
ever, the Northwest Territories as at present 
organized under the laws of 1912, include only 
the districts of Franklin and Mackenzie. The 
area is estimated at 1,256,000 square miles. 
Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, is the 
seat of government. The population in 1911 
was 16,951, most of whom were Eskimos. 

The climate is cold and severe. In the north- 
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ern part the soil is frozen almost the entire year, 
but the country some distance inland has fine 
forests and considerable mineral wealth. Lichen 
and mosses are the principal vegetable forms in 
the Arctic regions. 

NORTH YAKIMA, county seat of Yakima 
County, Washington, on the Yakima River and 
on the Northern Pacific and other railways. It 
is in a rich farming region and has a large 
trade in fruit, hops, hay, grain, and live stock. 
The chief buildings include the courthouse, Y. 
M. C. A., high school, public library, federal 
building, and many fine churches and business 
blocks. It has a brisk wholesale trade, sanitary 
sewers, paving, and electric lights and railways. 
It was settled in 1886 and incorporated in 1889. 
Population, 1910, 14,082. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY, the former 
name of a large region in the United States. It 
is located west of Pennsylvania, south of the 
Great Lakes, east of the Mississippi, and north 
of the Ohio. At present it includes the states 
of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
and part of Minnesota. The area is about 265,- 
878 square miles. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion it was claimed through charters and other 
grants by Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Virginia. The claims of these states 
were not recognized at the time the Declaration 
of Independence was issued and Congress, in 
1780, pledged that the lands would be divided 
so as to form new states, hence the four states 
making claims ceded their rights. New York 
relinquished its claims in 1781; Virginia, in 
1784; Massachusetts, in 1785; and Connecticut, 
in 1786. However, certain lands were reserved 
by these colonies for special purposes, as the 
Virginia Military District and the (Connecticut) 
Western Reserve, both in Ohio. 

Thomas Jefferson proposed a plan oi govern- 
ment for this region and Congress adopted it in 
1784, but it was repealed and superseded by the 
Ordinance of 1787, when General Arthur Saint 
Claire was made Governor. The land having 
been thrown open for sale and settlement, a 
great influx of immigrants from the states far- 
ther east and from Europe founded homes. 
Ohio was set off and made a State in 1803 and 
the western part was organized as the District 
of Indiana in 1800, with William Henry Har- 
rison as Governor. Michigan was made a Ter- 
ritory in 1785; Illinois, in 1809; Wisconsin, in 
1836; and Minnesota, 1849, being formed partly 
from the Northwest Territory and partly from 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

NORTON (nôr'tùn), Charles Eliot, author 
and critic, born in Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 16, 
1827, died Oct. 21, 1908. He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1846 and soon after took up a business 
career in Boston. In 1849 he traveled in India 
and Europe and, on returning to America, took 
up literary work. During the Civil War he as- 
sisted in editing papers and pamphlets favorable 
to the Federals and for some time was connected 
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with James Russell Lowell, as editor of the 
North American Review. In 1875 he was made 
professor of the history of art at Harvard, 
where he exercised a wide influence upon the 
art and culture of America. Degrees and other 
distinctions were conferred upon him by several 
European institutions, including the University 
of Cambridge. Several prominent men of let- 
ters retained him as literary editor, among them 
Ruskin, Lowell, Emerson, Carlyle, and G. W. 
Curtis. His books include “Notes of Travel 
and Study in Italy,” “The Heart of Oak Books,” 
“Correspondence Between Goethe and Carlyle,” 
“A Translation of Dante’s Divina Comedia,” 
and “Consideration of Some Recent Social The- 
ories.” 

NORWALK (nor’wak), a city of Connecti- 
cut, in Fairfield County, on the Norwalk River 
and Long Island Sound, fourteen miles south- 
west of Bridgeport. It is on the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad and is noted 
as a summer resort. The chief buildings include 
the Carnegie Library, the State Armory, the 
high school, the Norwalk Hospital, and a home 
for children. It has many municipal facilities, 
including waterworks, pavements, and street 
railways. The manufactures include straw and 
felt hats, boots and shoes, cotton and woolen 
goods, machinery, musical instruments, flour, 
and paper boxes. It was settled in 1649 and in- 
corporated as a town in 1651. The British 
burned it in 1779. It was chartered as a city in 
1893. Population, 1900, 6,125; in 1910, 6,954. 

NORWALK, a city of Ohio, county seat of 
Huron County, sixteen miles southeast of San- 
dusky. It is on the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern rail- 
roads. The surrounding country is farming and 
dairying. It has a public library, the county 
courthouse, and many schools and churches. 
The manufactures include hardware, tobacco, 
musical instruments, farming implements, flour, 
umbrellas, sewing machines, and machinery. It 
is supplied with modern facilities, including elec- 
tric lights, pavements, waterworks, and sanitary 
sewerage. Norwalk was settled in 1817 and be- 
came a city in 1881. Population, 1910, 7,858. 

NORWAY (norw4), an independent king- 
dom of Europe, occupying the western portion 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. It is separated 
from Sweden by the Kiolen Mountains, which 
continue southward toward the Skager Rack in 
the form of a sloping tableland. The western 
boundary is formed by the North Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean; the northern, by the Arctic 
Ocean; the eastern, by Russia and Sweden; and 
the southern, by the North Sea and the Skager 
Rack. It extends north and south for a dis- 
tance of 1,075 miles and has a width of from 50 
to 275 miles. The area is 124,129 square miles. 

Description. The coast is indented by numer- 
ous bays, or fords, that have rocky and precip- 
itous shores. Hundreds of islands lie near the 
mainland. Off the northwestern shore are the 
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Lofoden Isles, separated mainly from the con- 
tinent by West Fiord. The general surface is a 
rugged plateau, with deep-cut valleys and groups 
of hills and mountains which rise above the gen- 
eral level. In the southeastern and central parts 
are forests of pine, fir, birch, and other valuable 
woods. Vast glaciers and snow fields character- 
ize the northern part. Three mountain ranges 
diversify the surface, including the Dovrefield in 
the central part, the Langfield in the south, and 
the Kiolen on the frontier of Sweden. Most of 
the mountain regions assume the form of table- 
lands, called fields, and they are characterized 
by extensive fiords. Among the highest sum- 
mits are Lodalskaupen, 6,785 feet; Snehaetten, 
7,970 feet; and Klittertind, 8,380 feet. 

Norway has few large rivers, owing to the 
narrowness of the country, and the drainage is 
chiefy toward the south and southeast. The 
Glommen, in the southeast, has the largest basin 
and drains into Christiania Fiord, an extension 
of the Skager Rack. Other rivers of the south- 
ern part include the Laugen, Nisser, and Ot- 
ter, all flowing into the Skager Rack. The cen- 
tral part is drained chiefly by the Orka and the 
Namsen into the Atlantic. The Tana flows into 
Tana Fiord, an inlet from the Arctic Ocean, and 
forms part of the boundary between Norway 
and Russia. Many beautiful waterfalls and lakes 
characterize the scenery. Midsen is the largest 
lake, area 140 square miles, and is about 60 miles 
long and 1,500 feet deep. The lakes are prin- 
cipally in long and deep valleys and lie about 
400 feet above sea level. They include lakes 
Kroéderen, Randsfiord, and Spirilen. Animals 
common to cold countries are met in large 
numbers in the northern section, such as the 
deer, lynx, wolf, bear, and reindeer. Birds of 
prey and song are quite numerous and many 
species of waterfowl are found. Among the 
common birds are the starling, falcon, woad- 
chuck, blackbird, goose, and duck. 

The climate varies greatly in different sec- 
tions, owing chiefly to the extent in latitude. 
Norway extends about 300 miles into the Arctic 
Zone and fully one-third is in the region of the 
midnight sun. In winter the days are short and 
dark, but they are unusually bright and long 
during the summer. In the southern part the 
shortest day is about six hours and the longest 
is about eighteen hours. The western coast has 
a somewhat more favorable climate than the in- 
terior, owing to the effect of the sea, and the 
coldest region is in the central part. In the 
southern part the mean annual temperature is 
45°, the extremes ranging from 10° below zero 
to 92° above. Rainfall varies greatly, ranging 
from twelve inches in the highlands of the north 
to eighty inches along the southwestern coast. 
At Grimstad, in the southeastern part, it is 47 
inches. As a whole the climate is brisk and 
healthful, favorable to the development of a 
strong and energetic people. 

MininG. Norway is rich in mineral resources 
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and mining is one of the leading industries, At 
Kongsberg are rich silver mines, which are 
owned by the government, and these have been 
worked by the state nearly three centuries. Cop- 
per of a high grade is obtained in the vicinity of 
Röros and iron ores and silver quartz occur in 
many places. The only coal fields are on the 
island of And6. Marble and granite of a fine 
quality for monuments and building purposes 
are widely distributed and much of the output is 
exported. Other minerals include nickel, sul- 
phur, cobalt, slate, soapstone, and feldspar. 

FisHertes. Norway has taken high rank in 
the fishing industry for many centuries. The 
value of the annual output of fish, both fresh 
and cured, approximates $14,750,000. The coast 
fisheries yield the larger returns, but sealing, 
whaling, and deep-sea fishing are carried on to 
a considerable extent. Cod fisheries are especial- 
ly productive in the region of the Lofoden Isles, 
where the annual catch of this class of fishes 
approximates 35,000,000. Herring are caught in 
large numbers. Other catches include those of 
the mackerel, salmon, and lobster. 

AGRICULTURE. The country is not rich in soil, 
about sixty per cent. being mountainous and 
bare, and only ten per cent. is utilized for cul- 
tivation. About one-fifth of the total area is 
covered with forests. Rye is the staple cereal 
and is grown farther north than oats or barley, 
though the latter yields good returns as far 
north as 70° of latitude. Wheat and oats are 
not grown north of the Trondhiem Fiord. Po- 
tatoes are cultivated to a large extent and take 
rank with rye as a staple food product. The 
yield of cereals and root crops compares favor- 
ably with that of other countries in Europe, 
owing to heavy manuring and careful cultiva- 
tion of the soil. Small fruits of all kinds thrive. 

The pastures in the southern part are excep- 
tionally productive. Grazing is good in the cen- 
tral plateau, where sheep raising receives con- 
siderable attention. Cattle are grown both for 
meat and dairying, and the grades are of a small 
kind suitable for milking. Dairying is carried 
on principally by the codperative plan, the milk 
being conveyed to central plants from the farms. 
Two types of horses are grown, a small grade 
for driving and a larger species for farm and 
draft purposes. Other domestic animals include 
goats, swine, reindeer, and poultry. The live- 
stock industry requires warm barns for shel- 
ter during the winter, when all animal food is 
housed, and during the summer young stock is 
usually driven or shipped north for pasturing. 

Manuractures. Many materials for manu- 
facturing are obtained within the country, 
though the supply of coal is imported to a large 
extent. Salted and dried fish and cod-liver oil 
are prepared in large quantities. Lumber prod- 
ucts make up nearly one-third of the manufac- 
hase including furniture, barrels, and finishing 
chia er. Christiania has large shipyards, ma- 

e shops, and mills for spinning and weav- 
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ing. Paper is made extensively from wood 
pulp obtained at the mills, and tanneries and 
flour mills are distributed throughout the coun- 
try. Other manufactures include tobacco and 
cigars, spirituous liquors, matches, sugar, pot- 
tery, hardware, and clothing. In the manufac- 
ture of lucifer matches, silk textiles, leather, 
and cordage the country takes high rank. 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. Norway has 
a coast line of about 12,000 miles. This estimate 
includes the fiords and large islands. From an 
early date in history the Norwegians have ranked 
as a race of sailors, and the merchant marine 
holds fourth rank in the world at present. 
Though the portable resources of Norway are 
not large, vessels carrying the Norwegian flag 
are manifest in all the seas, and are particularly 
numerous in carrying trade between the United 
States and South America. Railroad building is 
confined to the southern part and the lines 
aggregate a total of 1,950 miles, nearly all of 
which are owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. Electric railways are operated in the cities 
and in the more densely populated rural districts. 
The highways are in a well-improved condition. 
Coal, oils, linseed, locomotives, and machinery 
are imported. The exports consist principally of 
timber, fish, wood pulp, and agricultural prod- 
ucts. Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, and Rus- 
sia have the largest share of the trade. 
Epucation. An efficient system of public 
schools is maintained, at which attendance is 
free and compulsory between the ages of seven 
and fourteen years. A large number of secon- 
dary schools are supported in the towns and 
cities, in which higher courses of instruction are 
given. Illiteracy has been almost entirely over- 
come through the efficient work of private and 
public schools, and a high class of teaching effi- 
ciency is insured through the maintenance of ten 
normal schools. The educational work culmi- 
nates in the Royal Frederick University at Chris- 
tiania, which has an enrollment of 1,500 students. 
GOVERNMENT. Norway was united to Sweden 
in 1815 and until 1905 the government was vest- 
ed in the same king, but each had a separate 
legislature and system of courts. It is now an 
independent constitutional monarchy and the suc- 
cession is in the male line, but the Storthing 
has the right to choose a successor in case there 
is no direct male descendant. The legislative 
branch is known as the Storthing, which consists 
of two chambers, the Lagthing and the Odels- 
thing, the former consisting of one-fourth of 
the whole number and the latter of the remain- 
ing three-fourths. All members of the Stor- 
thing, a total of 123, are elected by popular vote 
for three years. The right of suffrage is vested 
in all who have paid their taxes the past year 
without distinction of sex. Local government 
is administered by counties, twenty in number, 
the chief officer of which is called the amtmana. 
The militia, or landvoern, constitutes the prin- 
cipal portion of the army, and the landstorm in- 
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cludes those liable to service in times of war, all 
of the members being subject to a brief service 
as a means to develop military efficiency. All 
men over 22 years of age are included in the 
compulsory military service in the time of war. 

INHABITANTS. Norway is the most thinly pop- 
ulated country in Europe, having only 18 inhab- 
itants to the square mile, and fully two-thirds live 
in the south. Though all religions are tolerated, 
nearly the entire population is included in the 
Lutheran Church. The dissenters number about 
52,750, including 10,289 Methodists. Christiania, 
in the southeastern part, is the capital and largest 
city. Other important cities include Bergen, 
Trondhjem, Stavanger, Drammen, and Frederik- 
stad. In 1910 the population was 2,392,698. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. The language of 
Norway is more closely associated with that of 
Denmark than that of Sweden, though it has a 
considerable similarity to the latter. It is very 
similar to the language spoken in Iceland, with 
which it constitutes the West Norse branch of 
the Scandinavian group. The literature is rich 
in history, poetry, astronomy, botany, geography, 
and religion, and is closely associated with that 
of the other Scandinavian countries. Many of 
the early writings are interwoven with the 
“Edda,” an early production containing legendary 
verses of heroes and gods. Among the noted 
literary products are the “Sagas,” in which are 
included accounts of the conversion of the Scan- 
dinavian peoples to Christianity. “The Chroni- 
cle of Norwegian Kings” is one of the numerous 
early literary productions. During the middle 
period much inspiration was drawn from the lit- 
erature and language of the Danes. The Nor- 
wegian writers of ability belong distinctly to 
later times and include Wergeland, Monsen, 
Welhaven, Garborg, Björnson, Absjorsen, Ibsen, 
and others. See Sweden. 

History. The history of Norway is closely 
associated with that of Sweden and Lapland. At 
the dawn of the historical period of Western 
Europe the Norwegians were governed by vari- 
ous chiefs and kings. At an early date they were 
associated with the Northmen. They were noted 
particularly for great skill in maritime service 
and acquired a reputation as piratical conquerors 
of the sea. In the latter part of the 9th century 
they were governed by Harald Fairhair, who 
was succeeded by his son, Eric, in 933, but the 
latter was deposed by his brother, Hako I., in 
938. Hako I. became converted to Christianity. 
He was succeeded by other sovereigns who gave 
support to the spread of that faith, and in 1042 
the ruling sovereign united Denmark to his do- 
main. In 1066 many Norwegians took part with 
the Northmen of France in conquering England. 

In 1319 Norway and Sweden became united 
under Magnus V., and in 1397 Eric of Pomerania 
was crowned King of Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. Subsequently many wars preyed upon 
its people and resources, and, after the defeat of 
Napoleon in 1814, Norway was united by the 
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Treaty of Vienna with Sweden. Some friction 
resulted in efforts to unify the governmental in- 
stitutions of Norway and Sweden for the reason 
that the constitution of Norway is democratic in 
character, and in 1821 all titles of nobility were 
abolished. In June, 1905, the Storthing declared 
Norway an independent state and refused to give 
further allegiance to the King of Sweden. 

The dissolution between Norway and Sweden 
may be said to date from Aug. 13, 1905, when a 
referendum vote was taken in Norway to test the 
sentiment of the people. On the proposition of 
separation 368,200 voted yes and only 184 voted 
no. Immediately four commissioners were ap- 
pointed for each country to negotiate the condi- 
tions of the dissolution of the union. The com- 
missioners met at Karlsbad and after protracted 
negotiations reached an agreement on Sept. 23. 
This provided that all disputes not involving 
matters of vital interest be arbitrated before 
The Hague tribunal, and a neutral zone was 
fixed be: ween the two countries. The treaty was 
ratified by the Storthing of Norway on Oct. 10 
and by the Rigsdag of Sweden on Oct. 13. It 
was proposed to place on the throne of Norway 
a son of King Oscar, but the King of Sweden 
refused to allow one of his sons to accept, and 
Prince Charles of Denmark was elected king 
by popular vote. He accepted the throne as 
Haakon VII. (q. v.). Those voting against him 
favored the establishment of a republic. 

NORWICH (nor’wich), a city of Connecti- 
cut, county seat of New London County, on the 
Thames River, 92 miles southwest of Boston. 
It is on the Vermont Central and on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford railroads. The 
site occupies hilly ground in the valley of the 
Yantic and the Shetucket, which here form the 
Thames. It has communication by steamboats 
and electric railways. The noteworthy buildings 
include the county courthouse, the Otis Library, 
the Y. M. C. A. building, the Backus Hospital, 
the Free Academy, and the Church of Saint 
Patrick. It has manufactures of cotton and 
woolen goods, flour, paper, leather, cutlery, bicy- 
cles, hardware, type, cordage, machinery and fur- 
niture. The site was purchased from a Mohican 
Indian chief in 1656 and the town was founded 
in 1659, It was chartered as a city in 1784. Pop- 
ulation, 1900, 17,251; in 1910, 20,367, 

NORWICH, county seat of Chenango Coun- 
ty, New York, on the Chenango River, 42 miles 
northeast of Binghamton. It is on the New 
York, Ontario and Western and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western railroads. The place 
is surrounded by a productive farming and 
dairying country and has many excellent munici- 
pal facilities. Among the manufactures are tex- 
tiles, lumber products, furniture, machinery, car- 
riages, and leather goods. The principal build- 
ings include the county courthouse, the high 
school, and the public library. It has a fine rail- 
way depot and railroad shops. Population, 1900, 
5,766; in 1910. 7.422. 
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NORWICH, a city of England, capital of 
Norfolk County, 98 miles northeast of London. 
It is surrounded by a fertile agricultural and 
dairying country and has several important rail- 
way lines. The manufactures include mustard, 
starch, boots and shoes, clothing, vinegar, ma- 
chinery, ironware, and farming machinery. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the public 
library, the townhall, the county courthouse, the 
central railway station, and the free grammar 
school. It is the seat of a number of fine schools, 
many churches, and a cathedral of the Norman 
style founded in 1095, which has a spire 315 feet 
high. The city was founded about 446, was sev- 
eral times occupied by the Danes, and by the 
llth century attained to commercial importance. 
It has sent representatives to Parliament since 
1296 and was the seat of 66 bishops. The city 
has been materially improved within recent years 
and has a large trade. Population, 1911, 121,493, 

NORWOOD (nor’wood), a town of Massa- 
chusetts, in Norfolk County, twelve miles south- 
west of Boston, with which it is connected by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
It has waterworks and electric lighting and con- 
tains the Morrill Library with 7,850 volumes. 
The manufactures include leather, glue and ink, 
ironware, and machinery. It is the residence of 
many Foston business men. Population, 1905, 
6,731; in 1910, 8,014, 

NORWOOD, a city of Ohio, in Hamilton 
County, a short distance from Cincinnati. It is 
on the line of the Norfolk and Western, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, and other 
railways. The city owns and operates the water- 
works and electric light plant. It is a favorite 
residence suburb of Cincinnati business men and 
may be reached by interurban and electric trains. 
Among the manufactures are pianos, furniture, 
machinery, electrical apparatus, paper bags, and 
clothing. The first settlement on its site was es- 
tablished in 1790 and it was incorporated as a 
city in 1902. Population, 1910, 16,185, 

NOSE, that part of the face of man and of 
the higher animals which contains the nostrils 
and the organ of smell. In man the nose pro- 
jects as a triangular pyramid from the center of 
the face, above the upper lip. It consists of the 
external and internal parts, the latter being 
formed of the nostrils, two cavities divided by 
an upright wall, called the nasal septum. The 
nose is composed of cartilage covered with mus- 
cle and skin and is joined to the skull by two 
small bones, the vomer and the turbinate bone. 
The nostrils are lined by a continuation of the 
mucous membrane of the throat and open at the 
back into the pharynx. At the roof of the nose 
is a long, sievelike plate, through which the 
fibers of the olfactory nerve enter, and this 
nerve, ascending to the brain, gives rise to the 
sensation of smell. Odorous particles need not 
enter the nose to produce smell impulses, but 
must be conveyed to the membrane by the air 
or by some other gaseous medium. The smell 
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impulses are more intense when the odorous 
air is drawn up higher into the nasal passages, 
for the reason that they then affect a greater 
surface. The nasal passages are concerned in 
the production of voice and serve in the func- 





NOSE. 


A, b, c, d, interior of the nose, which is lined by a mucous 
membrane; n, the nose; e, the wing of the nose; gq, the 
nose bones; o, the upper lip; g, section of the upper jaw- 
bone; h, the upper part of the mouth, or hard palate; m, 
frontal bone of the skull; k, the ganglion or bulb of the 
olfactory nerve in the skull, from which are seen the 
branches of the nerve passing in all directions. 


tion of breathing. Small hairs are usually abun- 
dant in the nostrils. They serve to prevent dust 
particles entering in breathing. 

NOTARY (no’ta-ry), or Notary Public, an 
officer appointed to draw up and attest deeds, 
contracts, and other legal documents. The name 
and office is of Roman origin, but the notarii of 
ancient Rome were private shorthand writers 
instead of public officers. At present the func- 
tions of a notary public vary somewhat in dif- 
ferent countries. .In Great Britain and the 
United States they are appointive, both male 
and female citizens being eligible in most of the 
states, and in some cases they are required to 
give bonds as a guarantee of faithful service. 
In general they have power to take acknowledg- 
ments of legal documents, as deeds and mort- 
gages, and in addition take affidavits and pro- 
test commercial paper. The official power or 
authority of a notary cannot be transferred to 
another, but his official acts must in general be 
performed personally. In most countries a no- 
tary has a seal, which is required to be im- 
pressed upon the document, and in most cases it 
must be stated when the notarial commission 
expires. 

NOTATION AND NUMERATION, two 
common terms employed in arithmetic. The 
former designates a system of figures or char- 
acters used to represent numbers, and the act of 
recording them; while the latter is employed to 
express the art of reading numbers when they 
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are expressed by numerals. The numerical sym- 
bols used in notation are known as the Arabic 
and the Roman. However, the so-called Arabic 
system was originated by the Hindus and came 
to us through the Arabs, hence the name. The 
principal characters up to one million are rela- 
tively as follows: Arabic 1, Roman I; 2, II; 
3, III; 4, IV; 5, V; 6, VI; 7, VII; 8, VIII; 9, 
IX; 10, X; 11, XI; 12, XI; 18, XIII; 14, XIV; 
15, XV; 16, XVI; 17, XVII; 18, XVIII; 19, 
XIX; 20, XX; 30, XXX; 40, XL; 50, L; 60, 
LX; 70, LXX; 80, LXXX; 90, XC; 100, C; 
500, D; 1,000, M; 1,000,000, M. The names ap- 
plied to the different denominations include the 
following: unit, ten, hundred, thousand, million, 
billion, trillion, quadrillion, quintillion, sextillion, 
septillion, octillion, nonillion, decillion, etc. 

NOTRE DAME (nd’tr’ dam), Cathedral of, 
a celebrated church in Paris, France, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. It occupies a fine site on 
the Ile de la Cité, where formerly stood a tem- 
ple of Jupiter Cernaunus, and was built in the 
13th century. The architecture is in the Gothic 
style and is crowned with two massive towers. 
The length of the cathedral is 330 feet; width, 
170 feet; and height of towers, 223 feet. It 
was converted into a Temple of Reason at the 
time of the French Revolution, when the god- 
dess of reason replaced the statue of the Vir- 
gin. Victor Hugo directed attention to it by his 
literary work entitled “Notra Dame de Paris,” 
in 1830, and soon after the edifice was greatly 
improved. 

NOTRE DAME, University of, an educa- 
tional institution of higher learning at Notre 
Dame, Ind., established under the auspices of 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1842. It is one 
of the largest and most important universities of 
its class in the United States. The courses em- 
brace law, sciences, mathematics, fine arts, and 
the classics. Special advantages are provided 
for the teaching of mechanical engineering, ap- 
plied electricity, telegraphy, pharmacy, architec- 
ture, and typewriting. The library contains 90,- 
000 volumes and the college property is valued 
at $2,750,000. It has a faculty of 70 instructors 
and an attendance of 975 students. 

NOTTINGHAM (nit’ting-am), a city of 
England, capital of Nottingham County, on the 
Trent River, 118 miles northwest of London. 
It occupies a fine site in a fertile region, has ex- 
tensive railroad facilities, and is the center of a 
large commercial and manufacturing trade. The 
older streets are narrow and irregular, but the 
newer part of the city is spacious and contains 
many large business blocks and residences. It 
has extensive manufactures of cotton and wool- 
en textiles, lace, needles, hosiery, tobacco 
products, machinery, furniture, chemicals, and 
hardware. The city has a number of fine edu- 
cational institutions, including the Mechanics’ 
Institute, the University College, the Congrega- 
tional Institute, the free grammar school, and 
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in the Italian style erected in 1865. It is the 
seat of several benevolent institutions, many fine 
churches, and the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of Saint Barnabas. It has a free museum of 
natural history, many hospitals, and a free pub- 
lic library of 100,000 volumes. The city is sup- 
plied with electric and gas lighting, street rail- 
ways, pavements, public parks, waterworks, pub- 
lic markets, and municipally owned baths and 
cemeteries. It was founded in the early Anglo- 
Saxon occupation of England and was held by 
the Danes until 868. In 1643 it was taken from 
Charles I. by the Parliamentarians. Population, 
1911, 259,942, 

NOUN, one of the parts of speech, a word 
used as the name of anything, quality, action, or 
other entity. A noun is said to be proper when 
it is the name of a particular person or thing 
and common when it refers to any one of a class 
of objects. Class nouns are names that refer to 
any individual of a class, as horse; collective 
nouns are singular in form but denote more 
than one, as assembly; and verbal nouns denote 
the name of an action, as singing. A noun that 
denotes a quality considered apart from the ^b- 
ject in which it is found, as brightness, is cailed 
an abstract noun. The properties of the noun 


are gender, person, number and case. 

NOVA SCOTIA (n6’va sk6’shi-4), a Prov- 
ince of the Dominion of Canada, consisting of 
the island of Cape Breton and the peninsula of 
Neva Scotia. The two are separated by the 
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1, Halifax; 2, Sydney; 3, Amherst; 
4, Truro; 5, Yarmouth; 6, Princeport. 
Chief railways shown by dotted lines. 


Gut of Canso, which connects the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence with the Atlantic Ocean. The 
peninsula of Nova Scotia is bounded on the 
north by New Brunswick, Northumberland 
Strait, and the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, north- 
east by the Gut of Canso, south and west by the 
Atlantic, and northwest by the Bay of Fundy 
and New Brunswick. Cape Breton Island lies 
northeast of Nova Scotia and its boundaries are 
formed mainly by the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence. Sable Island, located east of 
Nova Scotia, is a dependency of the Province. 
The area is 21,248 square miles. 

DESCRIPTION. A number of indentations char- 
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acterize the coast, which in many places is high 
and rocky. The surface is undulating, sloping 
gradually toward the southwest, and the high- 
lands form a continuation of the Appalachian 
system. Along the Atlantic coast are the high- 
lands that form the principal watershed and 
along the Bay of Fundy trend the North Moun- 
tains. North of the Minas Basin, an inlet from 
the Bay of Fundy, is a range known as the Co- 
bequid Mountains. The highlands range from 
600 to 1,000 feet above the sea and within this 
region are many fertile valleys. 

The drainage is chiefly toward the south by 
numerous short rivers. In the southwestern 
part is the Annapolis River, which flows mainly 
between two ranges of hills along the Bay of 
Fundy and discharges in the Annapolis Basin. 
Saint Mary’s River, in the southeastern part, 
flows into the Atlantic. All the streams of Cape 
Breton Island are short and unimportant, but 
it has many fine lakes, including Bras D'Or 
Lake, which has connection with Saint Peter’s 
Bay. All of the coasts are indented by numer- 
ous inlets, including Saint Mary Bay, Minas 
Basin, Saint George’s Bay, Chedabucto Bay, 
and Saint Margaret Bay, in Nova Scotia, and 
Aspy Bay, Saint Ann Bay, and Saint Peter’s 
Bay, in Cape Breton Island. 

The location of Nova Scotia gives it a more 
equable climate than any other Province of 
Canada, being influenced by breezes and cur- 
rents from the ocean. Its southern coast is 
tempered by the Gulf Stream, which produces a 
modifying effect upon the severity of the win- 
ters, but the Province has an unusual amount of 
cloudy and foggy weather. The summers are 
mild and the winters are not intensely cold. At 
Halifax the thermometer seldom falls below 
zero and the extreme of summer is about 86°. 
An abundance of rainfall occurs in all parts of 
the Province, the average being about 45 inches. 
Extensive and valuable forests abound, includ- 
ing spruce, balsam, tamarack, walnut, elm, and 
maple. 

Mini1nG. The minerals are abundant and val- 
uable. Coal seams of great thickness underlie 
the northern part, where a superior quality of 
the bituminous variety is obtained. This prod- 
uct is exported to various parts of Canada and 
the New England states. The annual output of 
coal is placed at 3,000,000 tons. Gold is mined 
profitably on the Atlantic side of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton Island, and iron ore of excel- 
lent quality is found throughout the Province. 
About half of all the gypsum produced in Can- 
ada is obtained in Nova Scotia. Granite and 
limestone for building purposes are abundant. 
Other minerals include copper, silver, lead, tin, 
and petroleum. 

AGRICULTURE. About one-half of the entire 
surface is susceptible to cultivation, and the low- 
lands along the streams and inner shores are 
exceptionally fertile. Oats, potatoes, hay, bar- 
lev. buckwheat, and fruits are the principal 
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crops. Large quantities of fruit, especially ap- 
ples, are raised for export in the Annapolis and 
Cornwallis valleys. The hilly country is gener- 
ally rocky and not well adapted to farming, but 
it furnishes excellent grazing. Cattle are the 
principal domestic animals and they are grown 
both for the butcher and for dairy purposes. 
Horses, sheep, and poultry are grown extensive- 
ly for domestic use and exportation. 

Manuractures. The Province has an immense 
store of coal and iron ore, hence is abundantly 
supplied with material for the production of 
large quantities of iron and steel. Tanning bark 
is obtained in the forests and the industry of tan- 
ning is well established. Halifax has plants for 
the manufacture of beet sugar and cotton and 
woolen fabrics. The forests yield large quanti- 
ties of valuable lumber, the output being partly 
exported and partly used in the manufacture of 
furniture and machinery. Large quantities of 
fish are cured and canned, especially cod, herring, 
mackerel, and lobster. These fisheries have been 
important from the early discovery of America. 
However, the output of cured and canned cod 
and lobster surpasses all others in importance. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. Nova Scotia 
is situated favorably for a large maritime com- 
merce, having an extensive coast and many safe 
harbors. A trunk line of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way extends the length of the Province, with 
terminals at Halifax, North Sidney, Pugwash, 
and Pictou Landing. Direct connection is pro- 
vided by a line to Chaleur Bay, in New Bruns- 
wick, and to Montreal. The total lines include 
1,200 miles. Navigation is secured against dan- 
gers by a large number of lighthouses and fog 
alarms, these being necessary on account of 
dense fogs that prevail at different seasons of the 
year. Commercial relations are maintained with 
the leading countries of the world, although the 
principal markets are those of Great Britain, 
the United States, the West Indies, and Brazil. 
Coal, fish, lumber, and dairy products are the 
principal exports, while the imports include tex- 
tiles, tea and coffee, clothing and machinery. 

GOVERNMENT. The Lieutenant Governor of 
Nova Scotia is appointed by the Governor Gen- 
eral of the Dominion and is assisted by an exec- 
utive council of eight members. The Legislature 
consists of two chambers, the legislative council 
of 21 appointive members and the house of as- 
sembly of 38 elective members. A large part 
of the public revenues is obtained from leases 
and royalties in connection with the mines and, 
in addition, a subsidy is paid by the Dominion. 
Local government is administered by the county 
and municipal officers. 

Epucation. The public schools of Nova Sco- 
tia are classified in twelve grades, of which eight 
are common school and four are high school 
grades. About 105,000 pupils are in attendance 
upon these schools, of which number nearly nine 
per cent. are in the high schools. Over one-third 
of the public school teachers have had the ad- 
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vantage of efficient normal training. Ample fa- 
cilities are provided for teaching military tactics 
and mechanical and domestic sciences. Each 
county has a high school, located usually in the 
shire town, and it is open to all in the county 
who can pass the examination, in consideration 
of an extra grant called the County Academy 
Grant, and these free high schools are known as 
the County Academics. All the high schools 
are free to those residing in the school section, 
which may be a city, town, or rural district, and 
the area of the last mentioned is normally about 
four square miles. Support for public instruc- 
tion is obtained by municipal and provincial 
grants and local assessment. Attendance upon 
the schools is free in all grades and compulsory 
up to the seventh grade. 

Dalhousie University, in Halifax, is at the 
head of public education. It has faculties of art, 
science, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, min- 
ing, and civil engineering and is attended by 
about 400 students. The provincial normal 
school is at Truro; the provincial technical col- 
lege, at Halifax; and the provincial agricultural 
college at Truro. A council of public instruction 
of eight members has general charge of educa- 
tional work and the administration is chiefly 
through the superintendent of education, who is 
secretary of the council of public instruction. 
Local supervision in the towns and counties is 
by inspectors. Many private and denominational 
institutions are maintained. These include Kings 
College (Episcopalian), Windsor; Acadia Col- 
lege (Baptist), Wolfville; Saint Francis Xavier 
College (Scotch Catholic), Antigonish; Saint 
Mary’s College (Irish Catholic), Halifax; Pres- 
byterian College, Pinehill ; and College Ste. Anne 
(French Catholic), Church Point. 

INHABITANTS. The density of population is 22 
persons to the square mile. A large majority of 
the people are of British origin, but the Scotch 
are most numerous. About one-third of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics, and the remain- 
der are largely Presbyterians, Baptists, Episco- 
palians, and Methodists. Although the public 
schools are undenominational, a large number of 
parochial institutions are maintained. Halifax, 
in the south part of Nova Scotia Island, is the 
capital and largest city. Other cities include 
Sydney, Amherst, Truro, Yarmouth, Pictou, Lu- 
nenburg, Spring Hill, and Stellarton. In 1901 
the population was 459,574, including 2,125 In- 
dians. Population, 1911, 492,338. 

NOVA ZEMBLA (n6’va zém’bla), an island 
which belongs to Russia, situated between the 
Arctic Ocean and the Kara Sea. It is separated 
from Vaigatch Island by Kara Strait and is di- 
vided into two parts by Matotchkin Strait. The 
length is 625 miles; breadth, 75 miles; and esti- 
mated area, 40,500 square miles. Nova Zembla 
was known to the hunters of Novgorod in the 
lith century, but definite knowledge was not ac- 
cumulated until in the last century, when sur- 
veys were made and published. The climate is 
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colder than that of Spitzbergen, for the reason 
that the latter is affected by oceanic currents to 
a much greater extent, and the vegetation con- 
sists largely of stunted shrubs, lichens, and vari- 
ous short grasses. Vast flocks of wild fowl 
frequent the shores in summer and autumn, and 
there are abundant whale, seal, and dolphin 
fisheries. It is frequented by the bear, ice fox, 
lemming, and reindeer, but insect life is very 
limited. A few scattered settlers live in the 
southern part. During the milder season of the 
year large numbers of Russian hunters and 
fishers frequent the different islands and the 
shores. 

NOVELLO (né-vél’lé), Joseph Alfred, or- 
ganist and composer, born in London, England, 
in 1810; died in Genoa, Italy, July 17, 1896. He 
was the son of Vincent Novello, a German mu- 
sician born in 1781. The son became a musical 
publisher at the age of nineteen years and 
formed the friendship of Felix Mendelssohn. 
Later he aided Bessemer in producing Bessemer 
steel, and in 1856 retired from business and set- 
tled in Italy. His publishing house issued many 
standard compositions, including Hadyn’s “Crea- 
tion” and Handel’s “Messiah.” He wrote “Epis- 
tle on Naval Architecture,” a publication devoted 
to the construction of ships. 

NOVELS, the name applied to fictitious tales, 
usually written in prose, based on a plot of 
greater or less intricacy. They portray repre- 
sentations from real life, especially emotional 
periods in the lives of the persons depicted. A 
novel differs from an epic in that the latter 
deals with ordinary characters and actions, and 
from romance in that it professes to represent 
things from real life, while romance appeals to 
the mysterious, supernatural, and heroic. Novels 
were written for entertainment in an early pe- 
riod. The first known are the “Milesian Tales,” 
none of which are now extant. These writings 
are attributed to Aristides, a member of an Ionic 
Grecian colony in Asia Minor, known as Milesia, 
which was conquered by the Persians in 494 B. C. 
Later both novels and romances became popu- 
lar among the Greeks and Romans. Modern 
novel writing dates from the early part of the 
14th century, the first being in the stories of 
Giovanni Boccaccio, who published the finest in 
point of style and sentiment in his “Decameron” 
in 1358, Later appeared many novels. They 
were inspired largely by this work and partly by 
“Il Novelino,” one of the celebrated productions 
of Italian masters that appeared rather as a 
compilation than an original work near the close 
of the 13th century. 

Excellent novels soon after developed in the 
literature of all leading countries. By the early 
part of the 17th century each of the principal 
languages of Europe had incorporated prose fic- 
tion as a representative type in the recognized 
literature. Writers multiplied in the 18th and 
19th centuries. The nations which have a litera- 
ture at all include among their writers a number 
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of celebrated novelists. The leading American 
novelists include Washington Irving, J. Feni- 
more Cooper, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, Edgar A. Poe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Brockden Brown, W. D. Howells, Bret 
Harte, W. G. Simms, and Henry James. Among 
the English writers of novels may be mentioned 
Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer-Lytton, George Eliot, 
Walter Besant, Charles Dickens, Rider Haggard, 
Wm. M. Thackeray, and Thomas Hughes; 
among the German, Wilibald Alexis, Gustaf 
Freytag, Georg Ebers, Gottfried and Johanna 
Kinkel, and G. zu Putlitz; among the French, 
Victor Hugo, George Sand, Alphonse Karr, 
Prosper Mérimée, Daudet, and Zola. 

NOVEMBER (né-vém’'bér), the eleventh 
month of our year, but the ninth in the Julian 
calendar. It was one of the ten months of the 
year of Romulus, consisting of thirty days, which 
number was afterward changed to 29 by the 
decemvirs. Julius Caesar gave it 31 days, but 
Augustus restored it to its original 30 days, 
which is the number at present. See Months. 

NOVGOROD (nov’gé-rét), or Novgorod- 
Veliki, a city of Russia, capital of a government 
of the same name, on the Volkhov River, 115 
miles south of Saint Petersburg. It is conven- 
iently connected by railways, but is of interest 
mainly because of its importance as a seat of 
Russian influence in the early history of Europe. 
Novgorod was the most important city of North- 
ern Europe in the 12th century, when it had a 
population of 400,000 and maintained a form of 
government largely republican in character. It 
may be considered the nucleus around which 
grew Russian influence, since the history of 
that country commenced when the Norman 
prince, Rurik, began his reign, in 862, over the 
tribes resident in and around Novgorod. In 
1862 a great monument was erected here by the 
Russian government to commemorate the thou- 
sandth anniversary of that event. Its decline 
began in 1471, when Ivan III. destroyed a part 
of the city, and it was further injured by the 
opening of the port at Archangel and the found- 
ing of Saint Petersburg. The Church of Saint 
Sofia, founded in the 11th century, is its most 
noteworthy building, but it has several other 
fine churches, a number of schools, and manufac- 
tures of clothing, machinery, spirituous liquors, 
and utensils. Waterworks, pavements, and street 
railways are among the improvements. It is the 
center of considerable trade in hemp, flax, and 
cereals. Population, 1918, 28,108. 

NOVUM ORGANUM, meaning new instru- 
ment, the name of Francis Bacon’s great literary 
work, treating of the proper method of studying 
nature. In this work the author points out what 
he deems vain and useless speculations of an- 
cient philosophers and directs the minds of man 
to the pursuit of the practical and useful. It 
was instrumental in developing the modern in- 
ductive method of proceeding from particular 
facts to general laws, instead of inferring facts 
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from vague and insufficiently proven laws. No 
book excelled it in revolutionizing the mode of 
thinking, in overthrowing many prejudices, and 
introducing new opinions. 

N-RAYS, the name applied to peculiar rays 
of light discovered at the University of Nance, 
France, while Professor Blondlot was experi- 
menting with X-rays. These rays penetrate most 
substances, although others are impenetrable by 
them, such as water, platinum, and salt rock. 
Substances through which they penetrate readi- 
ly, such as thin fabrics, are made opaque to them 
when saturated with water. These rays exist in 
sunlight in a dry atmosphere, but do not pene- 
trate the air when it is moistened with fogs or 
clouds. 

NUBAR PASHA (n6o’bar pa-sha’), Egyp- 
tian statesman, born in Smyrna in 1825; died in 
Paris, France, Jan. 14, 1899. He was of Arme- 
nian descent, studied in Switzerland and France, 
and in 1842 became secretary to the minister of 
foreign affairs in Egypt. Later he served as sec- 
retary to Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha, and 
in 1866 became minister of foreign affairs, which 
position he held until 1876. While serving in 
that capacity, the Sultan of Turkey gave him 
the title of Khedive. His most important acts 
included reform measures to introduce European 
customs into Egyptian affairs. He was president 
of the Egyptian cabinet from 1878 to 1879, from 
1884 to 1888, and from 1894 to 1895. At the 
close of the year 1895 he resigned on account 
of failing health. 

NUBIA (ni’bi-a), a region of Africa, situ- 
ated south of Egypt, west of the Red Sea, and 
north of Abyssinia. The area is about 445.000 
square miles. It extends west into the Sahara 
Desert and the Sudan. The surface consists 
largely of desert regions, but there are fertile 
districts along the Nile and Mareb rivers, and 
some of the valleys extending inland from the 
Red Sea. Nubia was known as a part of Ethi- 
opia by the ancients. It formed a part of the 
possession of the Pharaohs, but later was or- 
ganized by native rulers, who adopted a form 
of Christianity and a civilization patterned after 
the Egyptian. Within the last century it has had 
a varied existence, being governed in the early 
part of that period by native chiefs of the Mos- 
lem faith, but in 1820 it was conquered for Egypt 
by Ismail Pasha. It is at present connected in 
part with the government of upper Egypt and in 
part with the Egyptian Sudan. The inhabitants 
consist largely of Numidians of the Ethiopian 
and Arabian races, who have a dark-brown com- 
plexion and a medium stature. They engage 
principally in the culture of cereals and in pas- 
toral pursuits. Among the principal exports are 
timber, ivory, ostrich feathers, honey, musk, and 
small grain. The manufactures consist of rude 
pottery, coarse cotton and woolen goods, and 
household utensils. Slavery existed until within 
comparatively recent times and polygamy is still 
practiced. Mohammedanism is the recognized 
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ie of religion. The population is about 1,500,- 
NUISANCE (nii’sans), in law, any act which 
annoys or gives trouble and vexation, and which 
impairs the use and enjoyment of property or the 
reasonable exercise of liberty. A public nuisance 
is one that effects a considerable number of peo- 
ple, or an entire community, while a private nui- 
sunce is injurious only to one person or a very 
small number of persons. The former class in- 
cludes such offenses against the public as inter- 
fere with the trades or public intercourse. These 
embrace the maintenance of a slaughterhouse or 
a soap factory in which the smell is unwhole- 
some, or a boiler factory or gas engines which 
make constant and disagreeable noises. Among 
the private nuisances are those injuries which 
result from emptying sewage or conducting 
drainage upon the property of a neighbor. Both 
public and private nuisances are criminal, but 
those guilty of an offense of this kind may be 
held liable for the payment of damage in addi- 
tion to being punished by criminal proceedings. 
The question of determining what constitutes a 
nuisance is subject to the investigation of a court 
of record, but immediate restraint may be ob- 
tained by an injunction. A violation of an order 
of a court to abate a nuisance renders the party 
guilty of contempt. 
- NULLIFICATION (nil-li-fi-ka’shin), in 
government, an act whereby the law is ren- 
dered null and void and inoperative. It was first 
applied in the United States by advocates of 
state sovereignty, in 1799, when adherents of that 
political belief urged the passage of resolutions 
in the Kentucky Legislature for the purpose of 
rendering illegal certain acts of the Federal 
Congress. The theory was exemplified in Penn- 
sylvania by the Olmstead Case, in 1809, and in 
Georgia in the matter of the Cherokees, in 
1825-30, but it was urged particularly in 1830 by 
John C. Calhoun. He asserted that a State 
Legislature can declare unconstitutional any 
Federal law which is objectionable to that State, 
and thought it could withdraw from the Union 
in case such a law were enforced. The Legis- 
lature of South Carolina passed a law in 1832 to 
nullify a tariff enactment passed in that year, 
but President Jackson issued a proclamation de- 
claring nullification incompatible with the exist- 
ence of the Union and contrary to the Constitu- 
tion. South Carolina repealed the nullification 
ordinance after a compromise tariff bill intro- 
duced by Henry Clay was enacted. The theory 
of nullification was entirely suppressed by the 
defeat of the Confederacy in the Civil War. 
NUMA POMPILIUS (ni’ma pédm-pil’i-iis), 
the second King of Rome, successor of Romu- 
lus, who is made by tradition the ruler from 
716 to 672 xB. c. He is reputed of Sabine origin, 
a native of Cures, and the son of Pompo. His 
natural ability and philosophical training caused 
him to become popular as a legislator, and, when 
the people chose a ruler, it was natural that he 
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should receive their support and later the ap- 
proval of the senate. Numa is known more par- 
ticularly by tradition than by history. He is re- 
garded the founder of the Roman religious in- 
stitutions and ceremonials and is looked upon 
as one of the ablest of the early expounders of 
the principles of justice, law, and morality. He 
left a number of writings, but they were burned 
about 400 years after his death. His reign of 
39 years was a golden period of peace and he 
died greatly honored from a natural cause. 

NUMBER, in grammar, that form of a word 
from which it may be determined whether the 
speaker or writer refers to one or several im 
dividuals. There are two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. The singular number denotes but 
one and the plural number denotes-more than 
one. In arithmetic, number is the measure by 
which quantities are classified. A number divisi- 
ble by two is called an even number; when not 
so divisible, it is odd; and when it cannot be 
divided by any other number, except itself and 
unity, it is said to be prime. An abstract num- 
ber is one written by itself, as 8; and a concrete 
number is one denoting a certain denomination, 
as 8 children. Ordinal numbers designate the 
position, as first, second, third, fourth, etc., while 
cardinal numbers answer the question, How 
many? as 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. 

NUMBERING MACHINE, a mechanical 
apparatus for placing consecutive numbers upon 
cards and sheets of paper. A variety of ma- 
chines are in extensive use for this purpose, 
since they have come to be a necessary supply 
for printers and blank-book manufacturers. The 
larger kinds are operated by treadle or power, 
and the work to be numbered is fed in a man- 
ner similar to the method employed in a print- 
ing press. In these machines the figures are on 
wheels, from which the number is printed, and 
these wheels work automatically so that the 
next consecutive number is brought into place 
as the paper is removed. The type figures are 
inked by the motion of the machine, hence the 
work of numbering is rapid. The wheels are in 
series, moving consecutively as each ten units 
are marked. 

NUMBERS, Book of, the fourth of the five 
books of Moses, called Bemidbar in the He- 
brew canon. It describes the numbering of the 
children of Israel, the continuation of the laws 
given to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai, the 
march through the wilderness, the rejection of 
the whole generation, and the entrance into the 
land of Canaan. A period of 38 years is com- 
prehended in this book, which opens with the 
second month of the second year after the de- 
liverance from the land of Egypt. Its author- 
ship is generally attributed to Moses, but some 
writers think that it is composed of several 
parts written by a number of authors. 

NUMIDIA (nia-mid’-a), the name applied 
by the Romans to a large region in Northern 
Africa, which nearly corresponds to the region 
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occupied at present by Algeria. The territory 
varied somewhat according to the fortunes of 
war, being at one time restricted to the present 
territory of Tunis, but it was enlarged by the 
successes of Roman military leaders. The in- 
habitants at the time of Roman occupation are 
the progenitors of the modern Berbers. They 
are noted for their excellent horsemanship, skill 
in warfare, and unscrupulousness in practicing 
savagery. At first they were governed by tribal 
chiefs, but subsequent to the Second Punic War 
they were united under the king of the eastern 
Numidians, Masinissa, and soon became allies 
of the Romans and aided in the contest against 
Hannibal. Subsequently this king effected a 
still greater union of the different tribes, and 
the united nation developed marked power un- 
der Jugurtha and Juba. Caesar attained a vic- 
tory over Juba I. and made Numidia a Roman 
province in 46 B. c., but a large region in the 
western part was given by Augustus to Juba II. 
Cirta was the capital of Numidia under the Ro- 
mans. Subsequently it became known as Con- 
stantine, a name it still retains. Other towns 
of importance were Hippo Regius, Theveste, 
Lambaesa, and Zama. 

NUMISMATICS (ni-miz-mat’iks), the 
study of coins and medals, treating of their his- 
torical, economic, and artistic aspects. The 
word coin has reference to a piece of metal 
bearing an impressed device and designed for 
circulating as money. A medal is a large piece 
of metal struck with one or more dies, intended 
to commemorate some event, and is not designed 
for circulation. The term medallion is used as 
a synonym of medal, while a medallet is a small 
medal, and a token is usually but not always of 
the same size as the current coin of the country 
in which it is issued, but is struck for the use of 
private individuals. Coins and medals are some- 
times made of gold, but more frequently of sil- 
ver, bronze, brass, copper, or electrum. The 
term billon denotes a debased silver used in 
some coinage and potin is a softer alloy than 
billon. The space not occupied by a device or 
inscription on a coin or medal is called the 
field. Coins of all kinds usually have various 
inscriptions, such as names, titles, and legends. 
Genuineness is indicated on a coin by a mint 
mark, 

The study of coins and medals has been pur- 
sued from ancient times. It is a prolific source 
of knowledge of ancient arts and sciences. 
Many important dates and knowledge of his- 
toric events have been obtained wholly from 
the coins of ancient nations. This fact was 
recognized by the Romans, who gave mutch at- 
tention to the science of numismatics, and it is 
likely that some specimens now in modern mu- 
seums were included with the collections of 
ancient Rome. Petrarch is said to have been 
the first modern collector of coins, and since 
his time vast accumulations of both coins and 
medals have been made. The zeal with which 
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collectors have gathered treasures of this kind 
caused an unusual rise in the value of many 
specimens, especially those dating from ancient 
and medieval times. The collections are usually 
classified as ancient, medieval, and modern, de- 
pending upon the period in history in which they 
were coined. Those dating from before the By- 
zantine Empire, in 330 a. D., are classed as an- 
cient; from that date until the succession of 
Charlemagne, as medieval; and from Charle- 
magne until the present, as modern. 

NUMMULITE (nim’mi-lit), the name giv- 
en to a class of animals found in the shallow 
waters of warm seas. They belong to the cal- 
careous foraminifera. The shells are composed 
of many whirls coiled in a flat spiral. At pres- 
ent only a few species are extant, but in ancient 
geological times these animals were very abun- 
dant. They constituted an important branch of 
animal life, since the remains of their shells 
caused limestone formations of great thickness, 
in some places several hundred feet. Forma- 
tions of this kind are very prominent in the 
Alps of Europe, in Central America, in Asia 
Minor, and in the northern part of Africa. They 
are known as nummutlitic limestone and are val- 
uable for construction purposes. 

NUN, a member of a religious order of 
women, who has devoted herself to a religious 
life and lives in a convent under a perpetual 
vow of poverty, celibacy, and obedience. The 
origin of the word is not clearly known, but it 
is thought to be from a Coptic or Egyptian root, 
which means virgin. Nuns are governed quite 
largely in convents by rules which are similar to 
those governing masculine orders. The superi- 
ors are known as abbesses or prioresses and gen- 
erally are called mother superior. Their occupa- 
tions vary according to fitness and the conditions 
prevailing in the country where the convent is 
maintained. The most common employment in- 
cludes the work of education, the care of the 
sick or poor, and various employments in house- 
hold or productive arts. It is said that Saint 
Anthony, in 250 a, D., aided his sister in found- 
ing the first nunnery and he was the first to 
write an authentic account of nuns. At present 
there are more nuns in the Roman Catholic 
Church than monks. In some countries they 
have a large share in the development of educa- 
tion and educational arts. 

NUNCIO (niin’shi-6), a prelate representing 
the Pope at a foreign government. He repre- 
sents the pontiff only as a temporal sovereign, 
but is sometimes commissioned to treat of spir- 
itual affairs and to report on the condition of 
churches and the fitness of candidates for the 
mitre. A nuncio may be resident or extraor- 
dinary. He is styled an tnternuncio, if he is 
appointed simply to fill a vacancy. In France 
the nuncio is only recognized as the papal am- 
bassador and is forbidden by law to exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

NUNEZ DE ARCE (noon’yath då ar’tha), 
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Gaspar, poet and dramatist, born in Valladolid, 
Spain, Aug. 4, 1834; died in 1903. He studied 
at Toledo and became an editorial writer for the 
El Observador at Madrid. From 1859 to 1860 
he served as correspondent in the war against 
the natives of South Africa. He was civil gov- 
ernor of Barcelona under Sagasta in 1882. His 
poetical writing began at an early age, in 1875, 
when he completed a collection of lyrics entitled 
“Gritos del combate.” Other works include 
“Vértigo,” “Vision de Fray Martin,” and “Idi- 
lio.” His “Haz de leña” is a drama that relates 
to the story of Phillip II. and his son Don Car- 
los. Many editions of his poems have been pub- 
lished. 

NUR-ED-DIN MAHMUD (noor-éd-dén’ 
ma-mood’'), Emir and Sultan of Syria, born in 
Damascus, Turkey, in 1116; died there in May, 
1173. He is celebrated as a patron of learning 
and art, established mosques and hospitals, 
founded cities, and gave encouragement to in- 
dustrial arts, but he became equally celebrated 
as an avowed opponent to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. His father was poisoned by eunuchs in 
1145, when he became Emir of Bassorah. He 
defeated the first and second Crusades of Chris- 
tians to the Holy Land. Later he made a suc- 
cessful campaign in Tripolis, obtained posses- 
sion of Damascus, and in 1168 assumed the title 
of Sultan of Syria and Egypt. He ranks as 
one of the most successful military defenders of 
the Moslem faith. Writers give him credit for 
prudence in war. He is said to have been the 
first to employ carrier pigeons to convey mes- 
sages in the time of war. 

NUREMBERG (ni’rém-bérg), or Nurn- 
berg, a city of Germany, in Bavaria, on the Peg- 
nitz River, 94 miles northwest of Munich. It is 
nicely located on a well-cultivated plain, has ex- 
tensive railroad connections, and is the center of 
a large trade. Communication by urban and in- 
terurban points is maintained by electric rail- 
ways. Among the manufactures are chemicals, 
railroad cars, metal products, spirituous liquors, 
musical instruments, clocks, machinery, cigars, 
lead pencils, toys, and hardware. Nuremberg 
is one of the largest hop markets in Europe and 
is noted for its extensive printing and book- 
binding industry. 

The city has a fine system of public schools 
and is the seat of the Germanic National Mu- 
seum and the Bavarian Industrial Museum. It 
contains the interesting churches of Saint Law- 
rence, Old Lady, and Saint Sebald, three Gothic 
structures built between the 13th and 15th cen- 
turies. Besides the libraries in its museums, it 
maintains a public library of 200,000 volumes. 
It has a number of noted educational institu- 
tions, several fine parks, electric lighting, and a 
number of historic statues and monuments. 
Among the new buildings are the chamber of 
commerce, the courthouse, the municipal the 
ater, and the central railroad station. 

Nuremberg dates from 1024, when its castle 
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was founded by Conrad II. This building was 
improved by Frederick Barbarossa in 1158 and 
was a favorite residence of the German em- 
perors from 1424 to 1806. The palace contains 
excellent carvings, frescoes, and many treasures 
of art. Nuremberg entered enthusiastically into 
the spirit of the Reformation. Gustavus 
Adolphus was besieged here in 1632 by Wal- 
lenstein. The discovery of the sea passage to 
India caused it to lose a portion of its pros- 
perity and the Thirty Years’ War cost 10,000 of 
its inhabitants their lives. It became a part of 
the Rhenish Confederation in 1803 and was an- 
nexed to Bavaria in 1806. Since the extensive 
building of railroads in Germany it has again 
entered upon a period of enlarged prosperity. 
Population, 1910, 332,651. 

NURSE, a person who is especially employed 
to attend the young, infirm, or sick. Nursing 
as it is understood at present is of compara- 
tively recent origin and may be said to date 
from 1872, when trained nurses began to be sent 
out from training schools to care for the sick. 
Formerly this duty often devolved upon persons 
who were ignorant of the care needed by pa- 
tients, but at present numerous institutions are 
maintained to thoroughly train both men and 
women for this class of work. The movement 
started by Florence Nightingale at the time of 
the Crimean War tended to stimulate interest 
in establishing training hospitals for nurses, and 
in 1887 Queen Victoria devoted a fund of $350,- 
000 to the foundation of such institutions. At 
present nurses are trained for special work in 
all civilized countries, both with the view of car- 
ing for the sick in hospitals and to visit the 
homes on calls as aid is required. 

NURSERY (nitrs’ér-y), an institution for 
the propagation of useful plants, especially flow- 
er and fruit-bearing shrubs and trees. The 
rearing of herbaceous plants properly belongs to 
floriculture, while the care and early rearing of 
woody plants is a department of horticulture. 
Many nurseries are maintained in Canada and 
the United States, but the most extensive in 
America are located in the vicinity of Rochester, 
N. Y. All classes of shrubs, such as the black- 
berry, gooseberry, and raspberry, are cultivated. 
The larger fruits include the plum, grape, apple, 
peach, prune, pear, and fig. The growth and 
sale of these classes of plants when they are 
from one to four years old is an industry of 
great magnitude. Fully 4,500 nurseries are 
maintained in the United States. In most cases 
the scions are grafted into native stock. Most 
of the nursery products are sold through agents, 
who have them shipped to some central point to 
be delivered during the planting season. 

NUT, the name used in botany to designate 
a fruit consisting of a seed, or kernel, inclosed 
in a hard leathery or woody shell that does not 
open when ripe. The term is restricted usually 
to a one-seeded pericarp resulting from a com- 
pound ovary, but it is sometimes applied to cer- 
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tain tubers, as those of the sedge, known as nut 
grass. The most valuable and best known nuts 
include the walnut, hickory nut, hazelnut, Brazil 
nut, butternut, cocoanut, chestnut, and pecan. 
Nuts form an important article of commerce, 
many of them being edible, while others fur- 
nish important medical or chemical properties. 
Those named above are all edible, while the 
gallnuts, valonia nuts, and myrobalan nuts serve 
in dyeing and tanning. Vegetable ivory, secured 
from the nut of the Peruvian palm, and coquilla 


nuts serve in the manufacture of ornaments. . 


Betelnuts are used in manufacturing tooth pow- 
der and paste. Many of the oil nuts of com- 
mercial importance are not edible, though most 
of the edible nuts are rich in oil and contain 
sugar, starch, and nitrogenous constituents. 
NUTATION (nfi-ta’shiin), in astronomy, a 
small periodic gyratory movement in the direc- 
tion of the earth’s axis, by which, if it existed 
independent of the motion in precession, the 
pole of the earth would describe a minute ellipse 
in the heavens. The nutation period is 18.6 
years and corresponds to that of a revolution of 
the moon’s nodes, with which it is directly con- 
nected. The nutation is combined with the pre- 


cession of the equinoxes, both of which move-— 


ments are due to the effect of the action of the 
sun and moon upon the earth. See Precession. 

NUTCRACKER (nit’krak-ér), a genus of 
birds found widely distributed in Europe and 
Asia, which somewhat resemble the starlings 





A, Nutcracker; B, Nuthatch. 


and woodpeckers. They have a cone-shaped 
bill and square-cut tail and the plumage is of 
different shades of brown, studded with long 
white spots. These birds are so named because 
they feed on nuts, which they carry to some con- 
venient crevice in a tree and hammer them with 
the beak until the kernel is exposed. However, 
they likewise feed on insects and beetles. The 
eggs are a pale bluish-green and are marked by 
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pale olive or ash-colored freckles. An allied 
species of birds found in America frequents the 
shores of streams and seas and is noted for its 
plumage of diversified hues. It is about thir- 
tcen inches long and the bill is about two inches. 
NUTHATCH (nitt’hach), a genus of birds 
of the family Paridae. These birds are repre- 
sented in North America by the white-bellied 
nuthatch. It is distinguished for its short legs, 
a sharp, straight bill, hooked claws, and solitary 
and shy habits. The genus includes many spe- 
cies, most of which are about six inches long. 
They build their nests in hollow trees, to which 
they carry leaves and sticks, and, like the nut- 
cracker, are fond of nuts. However, they also 
cut into the stems of trees for insects much like 
the woodpeckers and are noted for being ex- 
tremely shy. The color is bluish-gray on the 
upper parts, the under parts are reddish-brown, 
and the flanks are a rich chestnut color. The 
bill is wedge-shaped. They are often seen de- 
scending the trunk of a tree head downward. 
NUTMEG (nit’méz), the kernel of the fruit 
of various trees, especially that of the nutmeg 
tree. The fruit is an edible drupe of a yellow- 
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A, Male flower; B, female flower; C, nut; D, nut wich 
crillus; &, nut with shell. 
ish color. It is about two inches in diameter 
and, when mature, splits into halves, exposing 
a single seed. The seed has a thin hard shell, 
surrounded by a fibrous substance of crimson 
color, which, when dried, becomes the mace of 
commerce. When the kernel is dried and 
shelled, it becomes the nutmeg, which is valued 
highly in cooking for its aromatic odor and fla- 
vor. The kernel yields the oil of mace, or nut- 
meg butter, which is obtained from it by com- 
pression. Nutmegs are produced extensively in 
tke East Indies, but the cultivation of the nut- 
meg tree is now carried on in the West Indies, 
portions of Central America, Brazil, and Su- 
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matra, where it has been naturalized. It attains 
a height of from fifteen to thirty feet, has a red- 
dish-brown bark, and branches considerably. 

NUTRITION (nié-trish’in), the process by 
which growth is promoted and waste is repaired 
in any living organism, which applies both to 
animal and vegetable life. Anima! nutrition em- 
braces the process or change which the food ele- 
ments in the blood currents undergo for the pro- 
duction of energy or heat, and for the purpose 
of conveying certain waste matter from the sys- 
tem. Healthful nutrition is stimulated by a wise 
selection of the food with the view of providing 
the necessary support to the body. The food is 
masticated in the mouth and mixed with saliva. 
It is then swallowed, acted upon in the stomach 
by the gastric juice, and passed into the intes- 
tines, where it is dissolved by the bile, pancreatic 
juice, and other liquids. In the processes it un- 
dergoes in the stomach and intestines the nour- 
ishing parts are absorbed and thrown into the 
blood vessels. The tissues derive their nutrition 
from the blood in the capillaries. The material 
for it is prepared in the blood. Each individual 
part by a process of cell growth carries on the 
work by which the various portions of the body 
are enlarged, or by which the waste is overcome. 
Vegetable nutrition consists of the seven proc- 
esses known as absorption, circulation, respira- 
tion, transpiration, excretion, assimilation, and 
growth. The root, stem, and leaf are the organs 
of nutrition. 

The varieties of human food differ materially 
in the per cent. of nutritious substances, as is 
shown by the following list of common foods: 








Raw oils.. : irata se Roast HOT. 50 aki is ve seas 24 
Boiled beans., ....93. Fried veal. TEY A 
Butter.. 3a ....93 | Potatoes.. E pees cere 
Boiled bariey .. ....92 Broiled venison.. T2 
Baked c¢ srnbread.. IL) Boiled cates Sey | 
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Rye bread.. EEES FE, Currants.. eee 
Oatmeal porridge. .. 7 75 Cabbage.. A o 
Broiled mutton.. a Milk.. He aua 
Raw plums.. Site ati T 0 Boiled turnips.. wee 4% 
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Raw beef.. ...... 26 | Raw cucumbers.. EP 
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NUX VOMICA (nüks vém‘i-ka), the name 
of a tree native to the East Indies, known as 
Strychnos nux vomica, or poison nut, by bot- 
anists. It has a crooked trunk and smooth 
bark. The leaves are round, smooth, and ribbed 
and the flowers are greenish white. It bears 
a berrylike fruit about the size of a small apple, 
but has a bitter shell and a white pulp. The 
wood of the tree is exceedingly bitter, espe- 
cially that of the roots, and the seeds are ex- 
tremely poisonous. Strychnine and other pow- 
erful drugs are prepared from the seeds. See 
Strychnine. 

NYASSA (né-ds’sa), a lake of Africa, situ- 
ated on the southwestern boundary of German 
East Africa. It is 300 miles long and from 20 
to 60 miles wide. The surface is 1,525 feet above 
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sea level. It receives the water from several 
rivers and has a great depth, being 700 feet deep 
in the southeastern part. The Shire, a tributary 
of the Zambezi, is its outlet. The Portuguese 
first discovered the lake in the 17th century and 
named it Maravi, but definite knowledge of it 
dates from its discovery by Livingstone, in 1859. 
It has fresh water and abounds in fish. 

NYASSALAND, a region of Africa, situated 
west of Lake Nyassa and populated by native 
tribes. It is now included in British Central 
Africa. The region has extensive forests, is al- 
ternated more or less with undulating plains and 
hills, and much of the soil is highly fertile. The 
natives cultivate tobacco, maize, cassava, peas, 
and fruits and engage in trade. Formerly an 
extensive slave trade was carried on in the 
region by Arabs, but this has been suppressed 
recently. Several large Christian missions are 
maintained among the natives. The principal 
missionary and trade stations are at Port John- 
ston, Livingstonia, Marengas, and Blantyre. See 
British Central Africa. 

NYE, Edgar Wilson, humorist and author, 
born in Shirley, Me, Aug. 25, 1850; died in 
Asheville, N. C., Feb. 22, 1896. His parents set- 
tled in Wisconsin in 1852, and he was educated 
at River Falls in that State. In 1875 he settled 
in Wyoming, where he was admitted to the bar 
the following year, and in 1881 began the publi- 
cation of the Laramie Boomerang. It was his 
practice to write in a humorous vein, giving to 
small things great proportions, and, on the other 
hand, minimizing the more important. By his 
characteristic style and energy he succeeded in 
calling wide attention to his town. Articles from 
the pen of Bill Nye, as he was generally called, 
were read with interest in all parts of the United 
States. While publishing his paper, he held the 
positions of justice of the peace, school superin- 
tendent, postmaster, and United States commis- 
sioner, and afterward became a member of the 
Legislature. Later he suspended publication of 
his newspaper and settled in Hudson, Wis., as a 
lecturer and a contributor to periodicals, but 
after two years was engaged as a writer in New 
York. His contributions to the press were con- 
trolled by a syndicate and appeared in nearly all 
of the dailies and weeklies of the United States, 
much of the matter being stereotyped for that 
purpose. He published his first book in 1881 
with the title of “Bill Nye and the Boomerang.” 
Other writings include “Stag Party,” “Bill Nye’s 
Blossom Rock,” “Bill Nye Thinks,” “Baled 
Hay,” “Forty Liars and Other Lies,” “Remarks 
by Bill Nye,” “Bill Nye’s History of the Unit- 
ed States,” and “Bill Nye’s History of Eng- 
land.” 

NYLGHAU (nil’ga), or Nilgai, an antelope 
which is native to the forests of Southern Asia. 
It has a head and body resembling those of the 
ox, but the limbs are long and slender, fitting it 
to move with great rapidity. The height at the 
shoulder is about four and one-half feet. The 
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neck is compressed and characterized by a mane 
and a tuft of hair adorns the breast. The color 
is brownish gray and the male has horns which 
are as long as the ears. Several species are 
found in India and Persia, where they are 
hunted for their flesh, which is a favorite article 
of food. The skin is useful in the manufacture 
of leather. 

NYMPHS (nimfs), the graceful beings men- 
tioned in Greek mythology as the presiding dei- 
ties of the woods, streams, meadows, grottoes, 
hills, and the sea. These divinities were sup- 
posed to be beautiful maidens of fairylike form, 
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though not immortal, and were robed in more or 
less shadowy garments. They were considered 
minor beings and no temples were dedicated to 
them, but they were held in the greatest venera- 
tion and were worshiped in grottoes or caves. 
Several classes of nymphs were held in high es- 
teem. They included the Nereids, who pre- 
sided over the sea; the Dryads, over the trees 
and forests; the Naiads, over wells, fountains, 
and lakes; and the Oreads, over mountains. 
Much beautiful statuary was dedicated to the 
nymphs, of which fine specimens are still ex- 
tant. 





O, the fourth vowel and fifteenth letter of 
the English alphabet. The form of the letter 
was derived from the Phoenician through the 
Greek and Latin. It is uttered with the lips 
rounded and the back part of the tongue raised. 
In the English, o has six sounds or shades of 
sounds, as o in not, thought, go, move, woman, 
and come. It combines with other letters to 
form digraphs, as oa, 00, and ou. In arithme- 
tic, it serves as a cipher; in grammar, as an in- 
terjection; and in chemistry, to denote the ele- 
ment oxygen. 

OAHU (6-i’hoo), one of the principal islands 
of the Hawaiian group, the third of the group 
in size. It is situated between the islands of 
Molokai and Kauai, being separated from the 
former by Kaiwi Channel and from the latter by 
Kaieie Waho Channel. The coast line is in- 
dented by a number of bays. It is fertile and 
well watered. The vegetation is luxuriant. 
Honolulu, the capital of the Hawaiian Islands, 
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is situated on its southern coast. Population, 
1916, 81,040. 

OAJACA. See Oaxaca. 

OAK, a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
order Cupuliferae, widely distributed in the tem- 
perate zones of all the continents, but most 
abundant in North America. They are not com- 
mon to the tropical regions of South America, 
Africa, or Australia. Fully 300 species have 
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been described, including both deciduous and 
evergreen trees. Among the latter are the ever- 





OAK LEAVES AND ACORNS. 


green oak of California and the live oak native 
to the southern section of the United States. 
The oak tree is noted from remote antiquity on 
account of its hardy wood and long endurance, 
from which it has been called the “Monarch of 
the woods” in poetry and oratory. It is of slow 
growth, attains a height of from 40 to 150 feet, 
and has long and spreading branches. All spe- 
cies bear a fruit known as the acorn, which is a 
nut set in a cup. The leaves are variously 
formed, though they are mostly sinuate-lobed. 
The flowers are male or female, the male flow- 
ers being in scaly spikes and the female being 
bud-shaped. Among the principal species are 
the white oak, burr oak, red oak, live oak, black 
oak, willow oak, scarlet oak, cork oak, Turkey 
oak, valonia oak, Barbary oak, evergreen oak, 
manna oak, and gall oak. 

The oak tree is one of the noblest appearing 
forest trees. It reaches maturity in from 125 to 
400 years and endures to the age of from 600 to 
1,000 years. In some European countries are 
oak trees that have existed for eight centuries 
in good condition. Interesting historical inci- 
dents are associated with many of these trees, 
particularly the so-called King Oak of Windsor 
Forest, which is associated with the historical 
times of William the Conqueror. 
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The wood of the oak tree is of much value in 
the industries, owing to its strength and endur- 
ance. It serves in the manufacture of furniture, 
for shipbuilding, in the construction of vehicles 
and mechanical appliances, and all classes of 
construction work where a durable and hardy 
wood is desired. Oak bark is used in the med- 
ical practice and for tanning. Oak galls, mor- 
bid growths resulting from the sting of insects, 
are likewise employed for the latter purpose. 
Cork oak is grown extensively in the countries 
adjacent to the Mediterranean and supplies 
the cork of commerce. Acorns serve in 
many countries as valuable food for swine 
and other domestic animals. The acorns 
of the Turkey oak and several other species are 
sweet and edible, and are used to some extent in 
making sweetmeats. The white oak, one of the 
most valuable of hardwood trees, is found from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Oak sawdust 
and bark serve in dyeing, yielding drab and 
brown colors, and a fustian cloth is made of the 
inner bark. The oak tree thrives best in loamy 
soils, but does not grow in stagnant water, and 

its roots penetrate deeply into the ground. 
`~ ‘OAK GALLS, or Oak Apples, the growths 
caused upon different kinds of oak trees by the 
punctures of various insects. About 1,000 spe- 
cies of oak insects are native to North America. 
These insects pierce the stems of oak trees and 
deposit a quantity of poisonous fluid and their 
eggs. An oak gall begins to form rapidly, short- 
ly after the puncture has been made, and before 
the eggs are hatched they are fully inclosed by 
it. The young insect develops into a gall fly 
while in the gall nut, but soon becomes liberated 
by eating its way out. Oak galls are of value 
in tanning and for the manufacture of ink. 

OAKLAND (ok’land), a city in California, 
county seat of Alameda County, on the Bay of 
San Francisco, six miles east of San Francisco. 
It is conveniently connected with San Francisco 
and other cities by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and by ferries. Communication with ur- 
ban and interurban points is maintained by an 
extensive system of electric railways. The cli- 
mate is healthful and the scenery in the vicinity 
is very beautiful, making the city a favorite 
point for tourists and a residential center for 
San Francisco business men. Many of the 
streets are finely paved with bitumen and macad- 
am. It has systems of sanitary sewerage, wa- 
terworks, and police and fire service. Among 
the manufactures are cotton and woolen goods, 
flour, leather, lumber products, machinery, jute, 
boots and shoes, and earthenware. 

Oakland is regularly platted and well built. 
The noteworthy buildings include the county 
courthouse, the California Military Academy, 
the California College, the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, the public library, the Macdonough 
Theater, and many schools and churches. The 
public high school is a fine architectural struc- 
ture. Lake Merritt, a short distance south of 
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the city, is a popular resort. Oakland was first 
settled in 1850 and incorporated two years later. 
The place was chartered as a city in 1854. It 
was so named from a natural grove of oaks. 
Population, 1900, 66,960; in 1910, 150,174. 

OAKUM (ōk'ŭm), a substance used for calk- 
ing the seams of vessels. It is made by picking 
to pieces the threads of ropes obtained from the 
rigging and cables of ships. This work was for- 
merly done by hand, but is now prepared by 
machinery. The rope is first cut into short 
lengths to be steamed so as to dissolve out the 
tar, after which the strands are pulled apart 
and cleaned of dust in carding machines. The 
finished product is colored a fine yellow by the 
use of saffron. 

OAR, a piece of wood used to propel a boat 
or barge. It consists of three parts, the blade, 
handle, and loom. The blade is the flat end 
that is dipped into the water, the loom is the 
middle part, and the handle is rounded to be 
fitted for the hand. Small boats are propelled 
with two oars, one being worked by each hand, 
and larger boats have two or more sets. A 
sweep is a large oar and a scull is a small one. 

OARFISH, a species of the ribbon fishes. 
It has an elongated body, which is greatly flat- 
tened or compressed. On the back is a long 
dorsal fin, extending the entire length of the 
body. Some specimens are twenty feet long and 
only a few inches thick, hence the name. It is 
probable that this fish has given rise to the fre- 
quent reports of sea serpents. 

OASIS (6’a-sis), a name now generally ap- 
plied to any fertile tract of land in a desert re- 
gion, but it was originally the name of several 
cultivated spots in the Libyan Desert, which 
were rendered productive by a number of 
springs issuing from the ground. The oases of 
the Libyan Desert are situated about 200 miles 
west of the Nile. They were known to the an- 
cients by the names of Ammon and the Greater 
and Lesser Oases. Other oases are common to 
various parts of the Sahara Desert, the Desert 
of Gobi in Central Asia, the deserts of Persia 
and Arabia, and the Kalahari Desert of South 
Africa. Several oases of the Libyan Desert 
were mentioned by Herodotus and were visited 
by Alexander the Great after the conquest of 
Egypt. Artificial oases have been formed in 
many parts of the Sahara by sinking wells. 

OAK PARK, a village of Cook County, 
Illinois, 10 miles west of Chicago, on the 
Chicago and Northwestern and other railroads. 
It is popular as a residential center of Chicago 
business men. The features include surface and 
elevated street railways, high school, Y. M. C. 
A., village hall, public library, gas and electric 
plants, and many churches. It was settled about 
1840 and incorporated in 1900. Pop., 1910, 19,444. 

OATES (dts), William Calvin, statesman, 
born in Pike County, Ala., Dec. 1, 1835; died Sept. 
9, 1910. He attended the public schools, studied 
law, and in 1858 was admitted to the bar, In 1861 
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he entered the Confederate service as a captain, 
commanded in a number of important battles, 
and in 1864 lost his right arm in the engage- 
ment at Richmond. Soon after the war he 
served as a member of the Legislature of Ala- 
bama, took part in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1875, and in 1881 was elected to Con- 
gress as a Democrat. His efficient service 
caused him to be reélected a number of times. 
In 1898 he served in the war against Spain. 
Oates possessed efficiency as a speaker and was 
influential as a public man. He published “The 
War Between the Union and the Confederacy.” 

OATS, a genus of grasses, including about 
sixty species. Many are grown for the produc- 
tion of hay and for their straw and seed. They 
are cultivated extensive- 
ly in all temperate cli- 
mates and form valuable 
food for horses and cat- 
tle, but the seed of some 
species is used for hu- 
man food. The culti- 
vated species are thought 
to be native to Asia, 
where they were grown 
from an early date. The 
greatest yield per acre is 
in the region extending 
somewhat south of the 
center between the Trop- 
ic of Cancer and the 
North Polar Circle. The 
annual production of the 
United States aggregates 
fully 812,500,000 bushels, 
which represents a value 
of about $210,600,000, 
Among the leading oat- 
producing states are 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
New York, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Michigan. Canada 
likewise has a large 
yield, the average annual 
crop being about 278,- 
500,000 bushels. Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, British Co- 
lumbia. Quebec, and No- 
va Scotia produce large 
quantities. 

The best species are the common white oats, 
Hungarian oats, bristle-pointed oats, Chinese 
oats, naked oats, Siberian oats, short oats, and 
peeled corn oats. The seed is sown in the 
spring, usually in April, and the crop is har- 
vested in July or August. Oats yield from twen- 
ty to eighty bushels per acre, thic depending 
upon the soil and climate, and weigh from 28 to 
45 pounds per bushel. They are fed to stock, 
but principally to horses, after being threshed. 
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Oats are prepared for table use by the kernel 
being separated from the outer shell, when they 
become a very nutritious food, and are eaten 
largely as a porridge and in cakes. Oatmeal 
mills are vast industrial enterprises, such as are 
operated in Chicago, Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Toronto, and elsewhere. 

OAXACA (wa-ha’ka), or Oajaca, a city of 
Mexico, capital of a state of the same name, 225 
miles southeast of Mexico City. It is connected 
with other Mexican cities by railways. The 
place is well built and is surrounded by a fer- 
tile agricultural and fruit-growing country. In 
the vicinity are many gardens and cochineal 
plantations. Among the manufactures are sugar, 
clothing, cotton and woolen goods, chocolate, 
machinery, and utensils. The city has a number 
of fine schools, a cathedral, and a public library. 
It is the seat of a bishopric and a theological 
institution. The place was founded in 1486 by 
the natives and was captured by the Spaniards in 
1522. Population, 1910, 37,469. 

OBADIAH (6-ba-di’‘ah), the fourth of the 
minor prophets, whose book contains only one 
chapter of 21 verses. His prophecies consist of 
denunciations against the Edomites for helping 
to plunder Jerusalem, when that city was cap- 
tured by a heathen foe. Toward the latter part 
of the book are predictions of the future .glory 
in store for the Jews. It is thought that the 
book was written between 588 and 583 B. c. 

OBELISK (6b’é-lisk), a square monument 
with a pyramidal top, generally diminishing in 
size toward the upper end. Ancient Egypt con- 
tained many obelisks, which were erected as 
symbols to the supreme god. It is thought that 
the first obelisk was constructed in the time of 
the Trojan War by Rameses, King of Egypt, 
who employcd 20,000 men in building a monu- 
ment forty cubits high. The majority of Egyp- 
tian obelisks have a uniform thickness in pro- 
portion to their height, being from one-ninth to 
one-tenth as thick as they are high, though in 
height they vary from a few inches to 180 feet. 
Many of the Egyptian monuments of this char- 
acter were removed to Rome by the Roman 
emperors. In 1833 a beautiful specimen from 
Luxor was erected in Paris. Two taken from 
Heliopolis by Rameses II. and erected in 
Alexandria became known as Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dles. One of these was erected in Central 
Park, New York, and the other in London, 
England, both being presented to the respective 
governments by the Khedive of Egypt. For- 
merly obelisks were very common in Egypt, but 
at present only 42 erected in that country are 
known. This number includes the two taken to 
Paris, in 1833 and in 1836, five taken to Eng- 
land, one transported to the United States, and 
those erected in Berlin, Rome, Florence, Vienna, 
and other European cities. Among the most fa- 
mous obelisks of American construction are the 
Washington monument, at Washington, and the 
Bunker Hill monument. The latter is 30 feet 
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square at the base and 231 feet high. It was 
dedicated in 1843 to commemorate the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, which took place June 17, 1775. 
The former is 55 feet square at the base and 
555 feet high. It stands 
at the west end of the 
Mall, a short distance 
south of the White 
House, and was dedicat- 
ed in 1885. 
OBERAMMERGAU 
(6'bér-Am-mér-gou’), a 
town of Germany, in the 
valley of the Ammer, in 
Upper Bavaria, about 
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ed. The cus- 
tom of present- 
Ws ing the play 
ay every tenth 
i. year as a spe- 
“he” cial feature 
dates from 
1633, when the 
“inhabitants 
were grateful 
for escaping the 
ravagesofa 
plague and vowed that the performance should 
be given periodically. The passion play, when 
given in its entirety, requires 350 actors. How- 
ever, in late years the exhibit has taken on a 
form of profit production. The last special ex- 
hibit was given in 1910, when the clear profit 
to the promoters was $750,000. At that time 
the gross railroad receipts on account of the 
passion play were $1,500,000. See Miracle 
Plays. 

OBERHAUSEN (ö'bēr-hou-zęn), a city of 
Germany, in the Rhine province of Prussia, 
near the Rhine, forty miles north of Cologne. 
It is a railroad and manufacturing center, hav- 
ing large interests in the production of glass, 
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soap, flour, porcelain, wire, and machinery. Ex- 
tensive coal fields are worked in the vicinity. 
The place is of recent origin, having been platted 
in 1845, and the buildings are modern and well 
constructed. Among the principal buildings are 
the townhall, the opera house, the gymnasium, 
and the central railroad station. Population, 
1905, 52,166; in 1910, 89,897. 

OBERLIN (ö'bēr-lin), a town of Lorain 
County, Ohio, on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad, 34 miles southwest of Cleve- 
land. The surrounding country is fertile. Ober- 
lin is noted chiefly as the seat of Oberlin Col- 
lege (q. v.). It has electric lighting, well- 
graded streets, and a municipally owned system 
of waterworks. The chief buildings include the 
high school and several churches. It was set- 
tled in 1833 and incorporated in 1846. Popula- 
tion, 1900, 4,082; in 1910, 4,365. 

OBERLIN, Johann Friedrich, eminent min- 
ister, born in Strassburg, Germany, Aug. 31, 
1740; died June 1, 1826. He received a liberal 
education and became the Lutheran pastor at 
Waldbach in 1766, where he spent his entire life 
in ministering to the spiritual wants of his con- 
gregation. The region had suffered materially 
from the Thirty Years War and the people had 
sunk into poverty, but Oberlin employed prac- 
tical means to secure the adoption of improved 
methods of education, fostered agricultural arts, 
and encouraged different branches of manufac- 
ture. He established a number of primary 
schools and several libraries, and by his active 
interest in the material industries caused the vil- 
lage to increase from 500 to nearly 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. The labors of Oberlin were confined to a 
small town, but his devoted religious and indus- 
trial work became known in many portions of 
the world, and gives evidence of what can be 
done by those devoted in a persevering manner 
to a laudable enterprise. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, a coeducational in- 
stitution at Oberlin, Ohio, founded in 1833. Ii 
was chartered as the Oberlin Collegiate Insti- 
tute, but the present name was adopted in 185). 
It includes the preparatory school, the theolog- 
ical seminary, and departments of drawing, mu- 
sic, art, physical training, and collegiate work. 
The library contains 168,000 volumes, the endow- 
ment is $1,650,000, and the college property has 
a value of $2,500,000. It has a faculty of 155 
and is attended by 1,750 students. 

OBERON (d6b’ér-dn), in mythology, the hus- 
band of Titania and the king of the elves and 
fairies. He has figured prominently in the lit- 
erature of Western Europe and is referred to in 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

OBI (d’bé), or Ob, a river of Siberia, one 
of the largest of Asia. It rises in the Altai 
Mountains and flows in a general course toward 
the northwest until it receives the Irtish River, 
when it makes a turn toward the north and 
flows into the Gulf of Obi. The Obi has a total 
length, including the estuary, of nearly 3,000 
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miles, and it drains an area of 1,200,000 square 
miles. Near Bogorovsk it is crossed by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. It flows through a 
valley of marked fertility, but the region trav- 
ersed by it has a rigid climate. It is utilized 
extensively as a commercial route. 

OPOE (ō'boi), or Hautboy, a wind musical 
instruiaent, played in the manner of a clarinet, 
which it resembles in form. It has a penetrating 
quality of tone and is sounded by means of a 
double reed. This instrument is of great an- 
tiquity, dating from an early period in the his- 
tory of Egypt and Greece. The modern form is 
about twenty inches in length. Solo composi- 
tions for the oboe were written by Handel, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven, all of whom were fond of 
this instrument. 

O’BRIEN (é-bri’en), Cornelius, clergyman, 
born in New Glasgow, Prince Edward Island, 
May 4, 1843. He studied in his native town and 
at the Propaganda in Rome, Italy, and was 
granted holy orders in 1871. Soon after he be- 
came professor in Saint Dunstan’s College, in 
Charlottetown, and held pastorates until 1882. 
The following year he was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Halifax, Nova Scotia. He is the 
author of several important works, including 
“The Philosophy of the Bible Vindicated,” 
“Memoirs of Bishop Burke,” “After Weary 
Years,” and “Early Stages of Christianity in 
England.” 

O’BRIEN, William, public man, born in 
Mallow, Ireland, Oct. 2, 1852. He studied at 
Cloyne Diocesan College and Queen’s College, 
Cork, and in 1869 engaged as reporter on the 
Cork Daily Herald. In 1880 he founded the 
United Ireland, which he made prominent as an 
advocate of Home Rule and Irish nationality. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1883 and rep- 
resented the Nationalists almost continuously 
until 1895, when he retired from public service. 
His ardent support of movements calculated to 
benefit Ireland caused him to be imprisoned 
four times under the Crimes Act of 1887. He 
visited the United States in 1890 to collect funds 
to promote the Irish cause. In 1898 he organ- 
ized the United Irish League, an agrarian move- 
ment, and established the Irish People as its or- 
gan. His publications include “Irish Ideas” and 
“When We Were Boys.” 

OBSERVATORY (6b-sérv’a-té-ry), an in- 
stitution or building fitted with optica! instru- 
ments and designed for systematic observation 
of physical and astronomical phenomena. Ob- 
servations were devoted exclusively, until com- 
paratively recent times, to making a study of as- 
tronomical aspects, though in some cases a loose 
account of weather was recorded. Later provi- 
sions were made to observe meteorological phe- 
nomena and terrestrial magnetism. The Chi- 
nese were among the first to record observa- 
tions in relation to astronomical study. Some 
writers assert that the Egyptian pyramids were 
constructed in harmony with certain stellar phe- 
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nomena, though it can scarcely be said that 
observatories existed anywhere prior to about 
300 B. c. In that year Ptolemy Soter caused 
the erection of an observatory at Alexandria, 
which continued in existence for nearly 400 
years. Hipparchus investigated the motions of 
the sun, planets, and moon in the Alexandrian 
observatory, where he discovered the precession 
of the equinoxes. Observatories were built by 
the Arabians at Bagdad and Damascus in the 
9th century A. D. In 1260 a splendid institution 
of a like character was founded in Maragha, in 
the northwestern part of Persia. 

Bernhard Walther built the first observatory 
in Europe, at Nuremberg, Germany, in 1472. 
The revival of practical astronomy properly 
dates from that time, since many of the newer 
methods of observation were invented by pro- 
fessors of that institution. Tycho Brahe estab- 
lished two observatories on the Danish island of 
Hven in the 16th century and Landgrave Wil- 
liam IV. built a similar institution at Cassel, 
Germany, in 1561. These institutions gave an 
impetus to astronomical interest and facilitated 
observations by introducing valuable improve- 
ments in astronomical apparatus. They caused 
many universities to found observatories as ad- 
juncts to their institutions. 

The principal observatories of Europe were 
founded as follows: Royal Observatory at Paris, 
1667; Greenwich Royal Observatory, 1675; Tus- 
calan Observatory, near Copenhagen, 1704; Ber- 
lin Observatory, 1705; Saint Petersburg, 1725; 
Vienna, 1756; Oxford, 1772; Edinburgh, 1776; 
Dublin, 1783; Königsberg, 1813, and Pultova, 
near Saint Petersburg, 1839. The observatories 
at Sydney, Australia, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope were established in 1820. Among the 
leading observatories of the United States are 
those at Cambridge, founded in 1839; Washing- 
ton, 1842; Ann Arbor, 1854; Lick Observatory, 
in California, 1888; and Yerkes Observatory, at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 1897. Canada main- 
tains a number of observatories, including those 
at Toronto, Quebec, and Saint John, New 
Brunswick. Notable institutions of this kind 
are supported by the governments of Mexico, 
Chile, Brazil, Nicaragua, and other Central and 
South American countries. 

The telescope is the chief instrument used in 
observatories. -It contains the largest lens man- 
ufactured for optical observation. Other instru- 
ments used in the larger observatories include 
the barometer, micrometer, chronometer, circle, 
and clock. They employ photography, pho- 
tometry, and spectrum analysis. The national 
observatories, in addition to making observa- 
tions, communicate intelligence regarding them 
and probable changes in climatic conditions to 
various portions of the country. Observatories 
are usually built on prominent elevations. The 
employment of large telescopes necessitates the 
construction of substantial buildings. In most 
cases the large: telescopes are mounted in such 
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a manner that they rest securely on foundations 
built especially for their support. 

OBSIDIAN (odb-sid’i-an), a volcanic rock 
which consists of lime, or potash, and silicate 
with alumina and iron. Obsidian is generally 
found in connection with feldspars. It has a 
glassy appearance and is brittle and hard. The 
color usually is black, but sometimes it 1s brown, 
green, red, or variously striped. It occurs in 
several regions of Mexico, South America, Ice- 
land, and Eurasia. The early peoples of Peru 
and Mexico employed it in the manufacture of 
ornaments and for cutting weapons, while oth- 
ers used it for arrowheads, utensils, and mir- 
rors. 

OCARINA (6k-a-ré’na), a wind musical in- 
strument of ancient origin, made chiefly of 
molded clay. It is hollowed within, has a num- 
ber of holes for keys, and is supplied with a 
short mouthpiece. In the later types, a row of 
keys takes the place of the holes in the older 
forms. This instrument was invented anciently 
by the Chinese, but was introduced to America 
by the Austrians. The tone is sweet and en- 
livening. 

OCEAN. See Sea. | 

OCEAN GROVE, a resort of New Jersey, in 
Monmouth County, thirty miles south of New 
York City. It is finely located on the Atlantic 
Ocean, a short distance south of Asbury Park, 
and may be reached by the Pennsylvania and 
the Central of New Jersey railways. The beach 
is a splendid stretch of coast. Among the pub- 
lic buildings are the post office, the high school, 
and the Auditorium, The last mentioned has a 
seating capacity for 10,000 persons and is the 
scene of many religious and educational meet- 
ings. Many summer cottages, boarding houses, 
and hotels are maintained. Strict Sabbath reg- 
ulations are in force and the sale of tobacco 
and intoxicants is prohibited. Ocean Grove is 
popular as a summer resort, in fact is one of the 
finest summer resorts on the Atlantic coast, and 
is visited in the summer by over 25,000 people. 
The resident population is about 1,500. 

OCEANICA (é-shé-an’é-ka), or Oceania, 
the name applied by some geographers to a 
large part of the Pacific Ocean, within which 
they include the islands lying between Asia, the 
Indian Ocean, the Antarctic Ocean, and North 
and South America. The term Australasia is 
applied to the same region by some writers, in 
which sense they include the continent of Aus- 
tralia. The islands of Oceanica proper are di- 
vided into three main groups, including Poly- 
nesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia. 

OCELOT (d’sé-ldt), a class of carnivorous 
mamma's. The common ocelot is native to the 
warmer parts of America and is commonly 
called the tiger cat. Several distinct species 
have been described, varying somewhat in size. 
They are generally characterized by fur of a 
tawny-yellow or reddish-gray color, marked with 
spots of black or brown, and are noted for their 
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blood-thirsty disposition. The ocelot is about 
three feet long, has a tail of about eighteen 
inches, and is native from Arkansas to the 
southern part of Paraguay. It is found mostly 





in the larger forests, where it is seen frequently 
Its food consists 
mostly of birds and small quadrupeds. 

OCHILTREE, Thomas P., public man, born 
in 1839; died Nov. 26, 1902. He was educated 
in the public schools and at an early age joined 
the Texas Rangers for service against the In- 
dians and marauders. At the beginning of the 
Civil War he enlisted in the Confederate army, 
was made a member of the staff of General Sib- 
ley, and by efficient service soon received the 
brevet of colonel. Jefferson Davis made him 
the confidential messenger to the southern com- 
manders west of the Mississippi. In 1865 he 
was taken prisoner in the Battle of Five Forks 
and sent to John’s Island in Lake Erie. He was 
not released until after the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee at Appomattox. President Grant made 
him United States marshal of Texas, from 
which State he was subsequently sent to Con- 
gress as a Republican. His military service in 
Texas was valuable in that he succeeded in es- 
tablishing law and order. While in Congress he 
was a member of several important committees. 

OCHRE (d6’kér), or Ocher, an earthy oxide 
employed with oil as a paint. It occurs in de- 
posits, usually about springs that flow from 
mountains, or rocky beds which contain iron py- 
rites in a decomposed state. The color is not 
aniform, varying with the degree of oxidation 
of the iron, but it may be changed by heat from 
its usual yellowish color to brown or red. Large 
deposits are found in many parts of Canada. 
The output of ochre in the United States is 
more than 3,500 tons annually, the largest pro- 
duction being in Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Georgia, but there are deposits in many other 
regions of the country, especially in Missouri 
and New York. The leading ochre-producing 
countries of the world take rank as follows: 
France, Great Britain, the United States, Ger- 
many, and Cyprus. 

OCKLAWAHA (6k’la-wa-ha), a river of 
Florida, rises in Griffin Lake, and flows into the 
Saint John’s about 22 miles south of Palatka. 
The general course is toward the north, but in 
the lower part it flows almost directly east. The 
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basin is wooded with fine forests. It is about 
275 miles long. 

OCMULGEE (6k-miul’gé), a river of Geor- 
gia, rising near Atlanta, in the northern 
part of the State. After a course of about 275 
miles toward the south and east, it joins the 
Oconee in forming the Altamaha River. The 
valley is fertile and contains extensive forests. 
On its banks are several thriving cities, of which 
Macon is the most important. It is navigable 
for 125 miles. The Little Ocmulgee is its prin- 
cipal affluent. 

OCONEE (é-ko’né), a river of Georgia, 
rises in the northeastern part of the State, 
near Athens. It flows toward the southeast and 
at its confluence with the Ocmulgee forms the 
Altamaha. The length is about 260 miles. It 
is navigable to Milledgeville, about 100 miles. 

O’CONNELL (6-k6n’nél), Daniel, noted 
agitator, born in Kerry County, Ireland, Aug. 
6, 1775; died in Genoa, Italy, May 15, 1847. He 
descended from a respectable family and studied 
at the colleges of Saint Omer and Douai, where 
he showed remarkable ability. In 1794 he en- 
tered Lincoln’s Inn as a law student and in 1798 
was called to the bar, establishing soon after a 
successful law practice. He soon became in- 
volved in Irish politics, advocating the dissolu- 
tion of the union with England, though he kept 
within constitutional limits in advocating re- 
forms. To make his efforts more effective, he 
promoted the organization of a Catholic associa- 
tion, whose object was to secure the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics, and in 1829 he became a 
member of Parliament. There he advocated 
free trade in corn. He favored. universal suf- 
frage, Negro emancipation, and greater civil 
rights for the Jews. He was notably conspicu- 
ous in urging the Catholic claims. In the latter 
he succeeded in securing the support of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. He 
was reélected to Parliament in 1830 and contin- 
ued a member of that body until his death, 
though he was elected from different localities 
at various times. 

In 1840 O’Connell began to develop his policy 
by holding meetings throughout Ireland, for 
which purpose he traveled from place to place, 
and everywhere was greeted by enormous 
crowds. His efficient and skillful work so 
aroused the people of Ireland that an almost 
universal sentiment in favor of separation from 
England became manifest, and this so affected 
the government of Sir Robert Peel that it was 
determined, in 1843, to suppress further agita- 
tion. Accordingly an army of 35,000 men was 
sent to Ireland. O’Connell and a number of 
others were placed under arrest and sentenced 
to imprisonment with a fine of $10,000, but, 
after remaining in prison for fourteen weeks, 
the House of Lords set aside the judgment. His 
health became impaired during the imprison- 
ment and dissentions arose in his party because 
he refused to use force in the battle for inde- 
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pendence, maintaining all the time that the bet- 
ter way for Ireland to secure independence was 
by moral suasion. In 1847 he went to Italy in 
search of lost health, but died soon after reach- 
ing Genoa. O’Connell was an eloquent and 
popular speaker. His speeches were almost ex- 
clusively extemporary. Few men have been 
more able and conscientious in advocating polit- 
ical and personal independence, and none has 
held a warmer place in the hearts of the Irish 
people. He published “A Memoir of Ireland” 
and “Native and Saxon.” 

O’CONNOR (6-kin’nér), Thomas Power, 
statesman, born in Athlone, Ireland, Oct. 5, 1848. 
He studied at Queen’s College, Galway. and 
Queen’s University, Cork, and engaged in news- 
paper writing for the London Daily Telegraph 
and other periodicals. In 1880 he was elected 
a member of Parliament from Galway, where 
he became a prominent member of the Parnell 
party, and served as an official of the Land 
League. He lectured in the United States in 
1881, and in 1883 became president of the Irish 
National League of Great Britain. O’Connor 
attained a very influential position in Parliament 
during his long service. He is well known by 
his able editorship of the London Sun. His 
principal writings include “Biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” “Cabinet of Irish Literature,” and 
“The Parnell Movement.” 

O’CONOR, Charles, public man, born in 
New York City, Jan. 22, 1804; died May 12, 
1884. He was admitted to the bar at the age 
of twenty and soon built up a successful prac- 
tice. In 1848 he directed a movement in Amer- 
ica in favor of Irish nationality. Throughout 
the Civil War he sympathized with the Confed- 
erate States, and afterward joined Horace 
Greeley in furnishing bail for Jefferson Davis. 
He aided in prosecuting the Tweed Ring of 
New York City and, in 1872, was nominated for 
President by the wing of the Democratic Party 
which refused to vote for Horace Greeley. He 
published “The Record of a Five-Years’ Cam- 
paign Against Official Malversation.” 

OCONTO (6-kon’td), a city of Wisconsin, 
county seat of Oconto County, on Green Bay, 
at the mouth of the Oconto River, 145 miles 
north of Milwaukee. It is on the Chicago and 
Northwestern and. the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Saint Paul railroads. In its vicinity is a fertile 
agricultural country, which produces cereals and 
grasses. The noteworthy buildings include the 
county courthouse, the high school, the public 
library, and a number of fine churches. It has 
a large trade in lumber and merchandise. 
Among the manufactures are ironware, wagons, 
flour, furniture, and machinery. The place was 
settled in 1850 and incorporated in 1882. Popu- 
lation, 1905, 5,722; in 1910, 5,629, 

OCRACOKE INLET (ô'krå-kōk), a nar- 
row passage between Pamplico Sound and the 
Atlantic Ocean, located on the coast of North 
Carolina, about 25 miles southwest of Cape 
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Hatteras. On its north shore is Ocracoke and 
on its south shore is the town of Portsmouth. 
Dangerous shoals are on each side of the chan- 
nel. 

OCTAVIA (6k-ta’vi-a), daughter of Caius 
Octavius, sister of Emperor Augustus, and wife 
of Claudius Marcellus. Her husband died in 41 
B. c. and the following year she married Mark 
Antony, presumably with the view of securing 
a friendship between him and 
her brother. She possessed a 
high character and remarkable 
beauty, though these were not 
sufficient to induce Antony to 
forget his former love for Cleo- 
patra. In 36 B. c. Antony met 
Cleopatra while engaged in the 
Parthian War, and, when Oc- 
tavia brought money and troops 
for his assistance, he refused to 
meet her and bade her return to 
Rome. He finally divorced her 
in 32 B. c., but she showed a de- 
voted fidelity by providing for 
the education of her children. 
After the death of Antony, she 
likewise cared for the children 
of Cleopatra by Antony with 
marked devotion. Her death 
occurred in 11 B. c. She was buried by the 
state with the highest honors. Octavia had two 
daughters by Antony and three children by 
Marcellus, and from the former descended Em- 
perors Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. 

OCTAVIANUS. See Augustus. 

OCTAVO (6k-ta’vé), a term used in book 
binding, having reference to a sheet of paper 
being folded so as to make eight leaves. It is 
used to designate a book printed with eight 
leaves to the sheet and is written 8vo. Since 
the size of the paper employed varies, there are 
different designations, as demy 8vo, imperial 8vo, 
and foolscap 8vo. 

OCTOBER (6k-t6’bér), the tenth month in 
the Gregorian calendar, containing 31 days. It 
was so named from its position as eighth month 
in the Roman year. October was sacred to 
Mars in the mythology of Rome. 

OCTOPUS (6c’'té-pis), a genus of fishes 
which belong to the cephalopod group. They 
are familiarly known as cuttlefishes. They 
have a warty, oval body and eight arms of un- 
equal length. Forty-six species are known. 
Octopi are found on the Pacific coast of North 
America, in the Mediterranean, and other wa- 
ters. They usually frequent rocky coasts, where 
they feed on mollusks and crustaceans. The 
arms or tentacles in the common octopus meas- 
ure from eight to fifteen feet, while the body 
is about nine feet long, thus enabling the ani- 
mal to spread itself to a distance of from 25 
to 35 feet. Each arm has a series of suckers, 
by which they seize their prey and moor them- 
selves to the bottom of the sea. In some species 
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the weight reaches from 60 to 70 pounds, but 
specimens found in the tropical waters of Amer- 
ica weight 250 pounds. The flesh has a reddish 
color and is useful for bait, though in some 
countries on the Mediterranean several species 
form a favorite article of human food. They 
have the remarkable characteristic that the color 
of the flesh changes somewhat with the temper 
of the animal, and, when pursued by an enemy, 
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they emit an inky substance that colors the 
water somewhat and enables them to evade 
capture. The female deposits its eggs on empty 
shells and seaweed, where they are guarded 
against enemies. Most of the species of octopi 
are timid, inoffensive, and solitary, but all are 
active and voracious. 

ODD FELLOWS, Independent Order ol, 
one of the most extensive social institutions in 
the world. It dates officially from 1812, when 
it was instituted at Manchester, England. How- 
ever, the oldest lodge of Odd Fellows was or- 
ganized in 1748, at Globe Tavern, London. The 
first lodge instituted in the United States dates 
from 1819 and the grand lodge of Maryland was 
established in 1821. The American society sev- 
ered its connection with the Manchester Unity 
in 1842 and the headquarters for Canada and 
the United States are now at Baltimore, Md. 
It has steadily increased in membership and has 
connected lodges in all the continents. The 
membership in the United States aggregates 
1,250,000. In six provinces of Canada it has 
about 200,000 members. 

ODE, a lyrical poem of an elevated character, 
composed under circumstances of poetic exalta- 
tion. The Greeks gave the name ode to every 
short poem intended to be sung or accompanied 
by instruments. Among the most noted odes 
of antiquity are those of Pindar, Sappho, and 
Anacreon, all Greek writers, and those of the 
Roman writer Horace. Many odes have been 
written by modern authors after the style of 
Pindar, on the supposition that the Greeks ad- 
mitted an absolute license of meter in poems of 
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this description. However, many elaborate 
choruses of Grecian dramatists are constructed 
on a scheme of metrical regularity. Among the 
noted odes in English jiterature are Dryden’s 
“Ode for Saint Cecilia’s Day,” Burns’s “To a 
Mouse,” Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark,” Keats’s 
“To a Nightingale,” and Tennyson’s “On the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington.” In Ameri- 
can literature may be mentioned Lowell’s “Com- 
a aan Ode” and Bryant’s “To a Water- 
owl.” 

ODENSE (é'then-si), a city of Denmark, 
capital of the island of Fiinen, near the Odense 
Fiord. It is on both sides of the Odense River, 
has railroad and electric railway facilities, and 
is well improved with grading and pavements. 
The notable buildings include the Cathedral of 
Saint Canute, the Church of Our Lady, the 
Castle of Odense, the public library, a seminary, 
and the post office. Among the manufactures 
are sugar, glass, cigars and pipe tobacco, tex- 
tiles, clothing, and machinery. It has a fine 
harbor, which is connected with the sea by 
the Odense Ship Canal, and is the center of 
a large export trade in cheese, butter, bacon, and 
produce. Odense was founded at an early date 
in Danish history. It is the birth place of 
Hansen Christian Andersen. Population, 1906, 
40,547; in 1911, 42,237, 

ODER (6’dér), a river of Germany, rising in 
the Obergebirge, in Moravia. It has a north- 
easterly course until after it enters Germany, 
when it turns toward the northwest and flows 
into the Baltic Sea by three channels. The Oder 
has a length of 550 miles, drains a basin of 
50,000 square miles, and serves as an important 
route for commercial navigation, though much 
expenditure of revenues was necessary to over- 
come several of its rapids. The valley of the 
Oder is highly fertile and contains great wealth. 
It has a number of important tributaries, in- 
cluding the Neisse and the Warthe. The prin- 
cipal cities on its banks are Stettin, Frankfort, 
Glogau, Breslau, Oppeln, and Ratibor. It is 
navigable to Breslau for vessels of fifty tons 
and for small craft to Ratibor. Swinemtnde, 
on the Baltic, is the chief port used for ocean 
commerce. 

ODESSA (é-dés’sa), a city of Russia, in 
the government of Kherson, on the Black Sea, 
nearly midway between the mouths of the Dnies- 
ter and Dnieper rivers. It has a fine location 
on the Bay of Odessa. The two harbors are 
protected by moles and afford secure protection 
for its large foreign trade. Among the manu- 
factures are machinery, cotton and woolen 
goods, chemicals, tobacco products, flour, oil, 
leather, sailing vessels, soap, and utensils. Rail- 
road connections facilitate interior trade, but 
the importance of Odessa is due principally to 
its large export commerce in sugar, flour, cere- 
als, wool, lumber, coal, iron, flax, hemp, and 
merchandise. 


The city is well built. Among the improve- 
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ments are electric lights, street railways, stone 
and asphalt pavements, an extensive public 
school system, and a number of fine educationa) 
institutions. The University of Odessa was 
founded in 1865. It has 75 professors, 850 stu- 
dents, and a library of 160,000 volumes. The 
city has a number of fine churches, a public 
museum, several cathedrals, government build- 
ings, public parks, and numerous monuments. 
It is a modern city. The first building was a 
Russian fortress, erected in 1793, and around 
it the city was built. Its prosperity dates from 
1803, when its harbor and wharves were im- 
proved, and later railroad construction opened 
an important trade with Austria, Germany, 
France, and other countries toward the west. 
About one-fourth of the inhabitants are Jews, 
but there are many Turks, Greeks, and Ger- 
mans. Population, 1911, 501,606. 

ODIN (0’din), in Scandinavian mythology, 
the divinity who is accredited with the creation 
of the world and regarded the ruler of both 
earth and heaven. He is thought to have his 
principal seat in Asgard, where two ravens, 
known as Hugin and Munin, the personification 
of thought and memory, bring him tidings of 
all events which occur on earth. He is assigned 
supreme power over the fortunes of war. Wher 
governing military contests or deciding in re- 
gard to the valor of warriors, he is seated in 
his court in Valhalla, where he is joined by 
worthy warriors after their decease. It is re- 
lated that, while drinking from Mimur’s foun- 
tain, he lost an eye, but was recompensed by 
being converted into the wisest god, and later 
he secured Frigga for his queen. His Germanic 
name is Woden and from it the fourth day of 
the week, Wednesday, was named. Odin ruled 
originally in Scythia, near the Black Sea, but 
was driven out of his territory and conquered 
Northern Europe and Scandinavia. 

ODOACER (6-dé-a’sér), the first ruler of 
Italy after the downfall of the Western Em- 
pire, born in the region of the Middle Danube 
about 434; slain March 15, 493. He descended 
from German parents, his father being Edico, 
chief of the Scyrri tribe. It is thought that he 
entered the service of the allied Germanic tribes 
about 464 and later served for a time under 
Attila, King of the Huns. Soon after he be- 
came chief of a formidable confederation of 
barbarians. He led a vast horde of barbarians 
against Romulus Augustulus, whom he defeated 
in 476, and at once succeeded as King of Italy 
the last of the Roman emperors. As a matter 
of policy he wrote a letter to Emperor Zeno, 
ruler of Byzantium, declaring that he had con- 
fidence in the civil and military integrity of 
his government, and in turn the Byzantine em- 
peror conferred upon him the title Patricius. 
Odoacer established his capital at Ravenna, 
where he was attacked repeatedly by Theodoric, 
King of the Ostrogoths, and after a number of 
years was compelled to surrender his army to 
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his opponents, who immediately assassinated 
him. The reign of Odoacer was wise and vig- 
orous, but the extreme factional divisions of his 
time made it impossible to unite successfully 
the people into one nation for the practice of 
the arts of peace. 

ODYSSEY (déd’is-sy). See Homer. 

OEDIPUS (éd’ii-pis), a popular hero of 
Greek mythology, son of King Laius of Thebes 
and Jocasta. An oracle told the king that he 
would perish by the hand of his own son, and, 
to escape such a fate, he determined to destroy 
the infant. Accordingly the babe’s feet were 
bound together and he was handed to a servant 
with instructions to expose him on Mount 
Cithaeron, but, instead, the servant gave the 
child to a shepherd, who later gave him in 
charge of the Corinthian king, at whose palace 
he was reared to manhood. Oedipus supposed 
that he was the son of the king, but, when in- 
formed at a banquet that he was not, he re- 
paired to Delphi to consult the oracle, and there 
was informed that he was fated to kill his father 
and to marry his own mother. Dismayed by 
the information he decided to proceed to 
Boeotia. While en route he met a chariot on 
the highway, and, when ordered to give all the 
way, a quarrel ensued in which the occupant 
of the chariot was killed, and Oedipus fled from 
the spot without learning that the slain man 
was his father, King Laius of Thebes. The 
kingdom of Thebes was offered to the person 
who would solve the riddle of the Sphinx, and 
the successful contestant was likewise to become 
the husband of the queen. When Oedipus was 
asked, “What being has four feet, two feet, and 
three feet, and only one voice, but whose feet 
vary, and when it has the most is weakest?” he 
answered promptly, “Man.” The solution being 
correct, the Sphinx fell from her foundation 
and he became the King of Thebes and the hus- 
band of Jocasta. 

The country enjoyed great prosperity and 
tranquility under Oedipus. Four children were 
born to the union, two sons, Polynices and 
Eteocles, and two daughters, Ismene and An- 
tigone. Later the country was devastated by a 
Pestilence, and, when Oedipus consulted the 
oracle for the author of the crime, he was 
8iven this answer: “Thou thyself are the mur- 
derer of the old King Laius, who was thy 
father; and thou art wedded to his widow, thy 
own mother.” Horrified at this revelation, he 
deprived himself of his own sight and Jocasta 
hanged herself in despair. Oedipus became a 
homeless outcast, but was never forsaken by his 
daughter Antigone, who cared for him with 
faithful devotion in the grove of Eumenides. 
Poets have used the story of Oedipus to illus- 
trate the power of fate over man. It was made 
Ce aubjsct of tragedies by Dryden, Voltaire, 

eille, Chénier, and many other noted writers. 
AQ EHLENSCHLÄGER (é’len-shla-gér), 
dam Gottlob, noted poet, born in Copenhagen, 
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Denmark, Nov. 14, 1779; died Jan. 20, 1850. 
He spent his early life at the royal palace of 
Fredericksburg, where his father was steward, 
and attended several educational institutions of 
Copenhagen. His first verses were written when 
he was twelve years old. In 1803 he published 
a volume of poetry, in which appeared the play 
“Eve of Saint John.” He mastered the German 
language by studying and traveling in Germany 
and later translated many of his works into that 
tongue. Among his chief writings are “Axel 
and Valborg,” “Palnatoke,” “Canute the Great,” 
“Land Found and Lost,” “Gods of the North,” 
and “Varangians in Constantinople.” He made 
many translations into the Danish from various 
European languages. 

OELWEIN (al'win), a city of Iowa, in 
Fayette County, about 56 miles west of Dubuque. 
It is on the Chicago Great Western and the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroads. The 
surrounding country is fertile, producing cereals, 
vegetables, and fruits. The chief buildings in- 
clude the high school, the public library, and a 
number of churches. It has a growing trade in 
live stock and merchandise. Extensive railroad 
shops are located here. Among the manufac- 
tures are cigars, earthenware, and machinery. 
The place was named after August Oelwein. 
who settled here in 1875, and was incorporated 
in 1888. Population, 1905, 5,632; in 1910, 6,028, 

OETA (é'ta), a group of mountains in 
Greece, forming the southern boundary of Thes- 
saly. The pass of Thermopylae is at the east- 
ern extremity of these mountains, which form 
a natural barrier between northern and central 
Greece. 

OFFENBACH (ôf'fẹn-bäk), a city of Ger- 
many, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, four miles 
east of Frankfort. It is finely situated on the 
Main and a number of railways. The chief 
buildings include an old palace, the townhall, 
and several fine schools and churches. The 
streets are straight and well paved with stone 
and macadam. An extensive system of electric 
railways furnishes communication with Frank- 
fort and other cities. Among the manufactures 
are pipe tobacco and cigars, textiles and carpets, 
leather and rubber goods, chemicals, soap, and 
machinery. It was a place of refuge for many 


_ French Protestants in the 17th century. Popu- 


lation, 1905, 59,765; in 1910, 75,593. 
OFFENBACH, Jacques, musical composer, 
born in Cologne, Germany, June 21, 1819; died 
Oct. 5, 1880. He descended from Jewish par- 
ents, studied music from an early age, and in 
1833 entered the Paris Conservatoire as a stu- 
dent. In 1834 he was admitted as a violoncel- 
list to the Opéra Comique and soon attained to 
much popularity with Parisian audiences. He 
became conductor of the Théatre Francais in 
1847 and subsequently leased the Théatre Comte, 
which he reopened as the Bouffes-Parisiens. 
Most of his operas are classed as comic and 
include numerous popular productions, many 
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of which still hold a high place in European 
and American countries. Among the most 
noted are “La Belle Helene,” “Genevieve of 
Brabant,” “Grand Duchesse,” “Madame Fa- 
vart,” “Princess of Trebizonde,” and “Orphee 
aux Enfers.” 

OG, King of Bashan, one of the two kings 
of the Amorites who successfully opposed the 
invasion of the Israelites. However, his three- 
score cities were destroyed after his defeat at 
Edrei, when his territory was given to the half 
tribe of Manasseh. It is reputed that he was a 
giant in stature. 

‘OGDEN (ég’den), a city of Utah, in Weber 
County, at the confluence of the Ogden and 
Weber rivers, 37 miles north of Salt Lake City. 
It is on the Ogden and Northwestern, the Union 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the Oregon 
Short Line railroads. The site is a beautiful 
tract with an elevation of 4,325 feet above the 
sea. Among the improvements are electric light- 
ing, waterworks, pavements, and street railways. 
It has manufactures of canned fruit, clothing, 
flour, brooms, dairy products, machinery, iron- 
ware and earthenware. The architecture is 
largely of brick and stone. It is the seat of a 
military academy, the Ogden Academy, and the 
University of Utah. Ogden has a fine Mormon 
tabernacle and a number of churches. The sur- 
rounding country is agricultural and mining, 
producing cereals, grasses, fruits, and precious 
minerals. Its healthful climate makes it a fa- 
vorite resort for invalids and tourists. In the 
vicinity of Ogden are thermal springs of value 
in the treatment of rheumatism, scrofula, and 
other diseases. The place was first settled in 
1848. It was platted as a town in 1850 and 
was incorporated the next year. The first set- 
tlers were Mormons who came here under the 
direction of Brigham Young. Population, 1900, 
16,313; in 1910, 25,580. 

OGDENSBURG (dg’dénz-birg), a city of 
New York, in Saint Lawrence County, on the 
Saint Lawrence River, seventy miles below Lake 
Ontario. The place has transportation facilities 
by steamship and by the Rutland and the New 
York Central railroads. It is a United States 
port of entry and has a large trade in lumber, 
grain, and other produce. Among the manufac- 
tures are leather goods, flour, machinery, lum- 
ber products, and hardware. Among the note- 
worthy buildings are the Federal customhouse, 
the public library, the city hall, the State armory, 
the Ogdensburg Free Academy, the Saint Lau- 
rence Hospital, and the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral. It has fine parks, including Crescent, 
Grove, Hamilton, Mansion, and Riverside parks. 
The public utilities include systems of water- 
works, sanitary sewerage, and electric street 
railways. It was settled in 1749 and incorpo- 
rated in 1817. The British captured it in 1813. 
Population, 1905, 13,179; in 1910, 15,933. 

OGLESBY (d’g'lz-by), Richard James, 
statesman, born in Oldham, Ky., July 25, 1824; 
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died in Elkhart, Ill., April 24, 1899. He was 
the son of a farmer, removed to Illinois in 
1836, and in 1845 was admitted to the bar in 
Springfield. He enlisted at the beginning of 
the Mexican War and participated in the battles 
of Cerro Gordo and Vera Cruz. From 1849 
to 1851 he worked in California as a gold 
seeker and returned’ in the latter year to Illi- 
nois with $4,500. He became a State senator 
in 1860, but soon after resigned to enter the 
Union service in the Civil War, and took part 
in the battles of Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, and Pittsburg Landing. At the siege of 
Corinth he was severely wounded and was off 
duty until in April, 1863. The following year 
he resigned his command, after having been 
made major general. In 1864 he became Gov- 
ernor of Illinois and was reélected in 1872, 
and served as a Republican in the United States 
Senate from 1873 to 1879. He was elected Gov- . 
ernor a third time in 1884 and, after the ex- 
piration of his term, in 1889, retired to his 
farm near Elkhart. 

OGLETHORPE (46’g’l-thérp), James Ed- 
ward, founder of Georgia, born in London. 
England, Dec. 21, 1696; died there Jan. 30, 1785. 
He was a British : 
army officer, 
served as a mem- 
ber of Parlia- 
ment for thirty 
years,andin 
1732 secured a 
grant of land for 
the purpose of 
establishing acol- 
ony for unfortu- 
nate debtors. In 
1733 he founded 
Savannah, Ga. 
The settlement 
was fairly pros- 
perous and he in- 
duced a number of German Protestants to seek 
refuge there. Parliament made a grant of $50,- 
000 to further the enterprise. In 1741 he com- 
manded an expedition against the Spanish settle- 
ments at Saint Augustine, but was repulsed, and 
the following year his colony was attacked un- 
successfully by a Spanish force. He returned to 
England in 1743, where, in 1752, he resigned 
the charter of Georgia to the crown. 

OGOWE (6-5-wi’), or Ogobay, a river of 
West Africa. It rises near the southern bound- 
ary of Cameroon and, after a course of about 
400 miles toward the southwest, flows into the 
Atlantic Ocean, near Cape Lopez. It is char- 
acterized by a number of rapids and cataracts 
and enters the ocean by an extensive delta. In 
the dry season it becomes a narrow current, but 
during the rainy period it assumes such an im- 
mense size that it was long thought to be one 
of the leading arteries of Africa. Du Chaillu 
explored the river in 1857, and soon after a 
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number of French stations and missions were 
established in its valley. A Jarge part of the 
Ogowe basin is fertile, producing tobacco, fruits, 
cereals, and grasses. 

OHIO (6-hi’6), a large river of the United 
States, formed at Pittsburg, Pa., by the junc- 
tion of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers. 
After a course of 975 mfles toward the south- 
west, it joins the Mississippi at Cairo, Ill. The 
river is navigable in its entire course from Pitts- 
burg, being 600 yards wide at that city, and it 
drains a basin of 214,000 square miles. It forms 
the southern boundaries of the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, the northern boundary of 
Kentucky, and the northwestern boundary of 
West Virginia. The principal northern tribu- 
taries include the Muskingum, Scioto, Miami, 
and Wabash, and its principal southern afflu- 
ents are the Great Kanawha, Big Sandy, Lick- 
ing, Kentucky, Green, Cumberland, and Ten- 
nessee. The important cities on its shores in- 
clude Evansville, New Albany, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Portsmouth, Marietta, Wheeling, Cairo, 
and Pittsburg. As a waterway the Ohio is of 
vast importance and its valley is noted for great 
fertility. It is the largest eastern tributary of 
the Mississippi. 

OHIO, a north central state of the United 
States, popularly called the Buckeye State. It 
is bounded on the north by Michigan and Lake 
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Erie, east by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
south by West Virginia and Kentucky, and west 
by Indiana. The length from east to west is 
223 miles and the width from north to south, 
210 miles. The area is 41,060 square miles, of 
which 300 square miles are water surface. 

Description. As a whole, the State has an 
undulating surface, being quite hilly in the 
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northeastern part, though its general elevation 
is only from 425 to 1,540 feet above sea level. 
A ridge crosses the State from the northeastern 
corner to about the middle of the western bound- 
ary, this being the divide between the basin 
of the Ohio River and that of the Great Lakes. 
Near Bellefontaine, in Logan County, is the 
greatest altitude. Bluffs about 600 feet high 
extend along the Ohio River. These bluffs are 
penetrated by many short and rapid streams. 

The drainage is principally toward the south 
into the Ohio River, which forms the entire 
southern boundary, separating the State from 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Into it flow the 
Great Miami, the Little Miami, the White, the 
Scioto, the Hocking, and the Muskingum, all 
of which have numerous tributaries. The north- 
ern part is drained into Lake Erie by the 
Maumee, the Sandusky, the Cuyahoga, and the 
Grand. Maumee Bay and Sandusky Bay ex- 
tend into the northern coast. A number of 
islands in Lake Erie belong to the State, in- 
cluding Catawba, Kelly’s, and Put in Bay. 

The climate is temperate and healthful, though 
sudden changes in the temperature are quite 
frequent. The extremes of both heat and cold 
are influenced and shortened by constantly vary- 
ing winds. In the north the temperature is 
modified by the presence of Lake Erie, and here 
the winters are quite cold and severe, but the 
southern half is somewhat warmer. The tem- 
perature ranges from 30° below zero to 98° or 
even 105° above. In the northern part the 
mean temperature is 48° and in the south it is 
54° degrees. All parts of the State have an 
abundance of rainfall, which is evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the year, being 38 inches an- 
nually. Considerable snow falls during the 
winter, but it does not lie long on the ground 
in the southern part. 

Mininc. Bituminous coal of an excellent 
quality is abundant in the southern and eastern 
parts of the State, where the veins have a 
thickness of four to fifteen feet. It is estimated 
that these fields cover an area of 12,500 square 
miles. The annual output has been increased 
considerably in the past decade and is given at 
30,500,000 tons. Hocking, Athens, Jackson, 
Guernsey, Belmont, and Perry counties have ex- 
tensive mines. In the output of salt the State 
takes high rank. Petroleum of a good quality 
is found in two fields, one in the southeastern 
and the other in the northwestern part, the 
former being known as the Eastern and the 
latter as the Lima fields. In the output of pe- 
troleum the State ranks third, with a yield of 
15,500,000 barrels per annum. Natural gas of 
an excellent quality is found in the oil-producing 
districts. Ohio has first rank in the value of 
clay products, the deposits of clays including 
those suitable for tile, brick, and pottery. Gran- 
ite, sandstone, and limestone are well distrib- 
uted and extensively quarried for building pur- 
poses. Stones suitable for lime, grindstones, 
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and whetstones are worked extensively. Iron 
ore was formerly mined to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the output has decreased on account 
of large importations from Michigan and Min- 
nesota. Other minerals include gypsum, bro- 
mine, natural cement, and mineral waters. 

AGRICULTURE. About 94 per cent. of the land 
area is in farms, which average 88 acres. The 
land is farmed with considerable care and in 
many places commercial fertilizers are used to 
maintain a high degree of fertility. Corn, 
wheat, and hay are the leading crops, and in 
the output of these the State holds a very high 
rank. Other products embrace oats, potatoes, 
tobacco, barley, rye, and buckwheat. It takes 
first rank in the cultivation of fruits grown in 
the Temperate Zone, the annual yield of apples 
alone being 21,250,000 bushels. Vegetables of 
all kinds thrive. Large quantities of cabbage, 
tomatoes, and sweet corn are grown for can- 
ning purposes. Darke and Montgomery coun- 
ties are noted for the large yield of tobacco. 

Stock raising is favored by large arcas of 
grazing lands and a suitable climate. Dairying 
interests are well developed and dairy cows of a 
high grade are grown extensively. Many cheese 
factories are managed on the cooperative plan, 
but much of the product is marketed as milk 
and butter. Meat cattle are grown in large 
numbers. In sheep raising the State for a long 
time held first rank. Other live stock includes 
swine, horses, mules, and poultry. Many farms 
have small preserves of forests, made up large- 
ly of maple, ash, walnut, chestnut, spruce, oak, 
and beech trees. These tracts, though covered 
with a prolific growth of trees, furnish fine pas- 
turage. 

Manuractures. In the value of manufac- 
tured products Ohio usually takes fifth rank, 
being exceeded only by Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and New York. In the output 
of iron and steel products it is second only to 
Pennsylvania. Cleveland is the most important 
manufacturing center, but it is followed closely 
by Cincinnati, and a high place is held by To- 
ledo, Columbus, Dayton, and Akron. Foundry 
and machine shop products, flour and grist, and 
cured and packed meats hold high rank in val- 
ue and quantity. Malt and distilled liquors are 
produced in large quantities and considerable 
wine is made from Catawba grapes. Ohio has 
first rank in the value of stone and earthen 
products, such as brick, tile, and pottery. Lum- 
ber products, especially furniture and railway 
cars, are made in large quantities. Other man- 
ufactures include pipe tobacco and cigars, car- 
riages and wagons, soap and candles, clothing, 
boots and shoes, paper and wood pulp, and prod- 
ucts from printing and publishing. 

TRANSPORTATION AND ComMeERcE. The State 
is highly favored in transportation facilities, be- 
ing conveniently located on Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River. These afford direct water connec- 
tions with the Atlantic coast, the Gulf of Mex- 
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ico, and the states lying on the Great Lakes. 
The Ohio Canal extends from Cleveland to 
Portsmouth; the Hocking Canal, from Carroll 
to Nelsonville; the Miami and Erie Canal, from 
Cincinnati to Toledo; and the Walhonding Ca- 
nal, from Rochester to Roscoe. Electric rail- 
ways are operated in many parts, and it is pos- 
sible to cross the State in several directions by 
these lines. The State has 9,250 miles of rail- 
roads and is crossed by the principal transconti- 
nental lines passing from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Chicago and Saint Louis. The longer lines 
include those of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie, the 
Pennsylvania, the Wabash, the Toledo and Ohio 
Central, the Wheeling and Lake Erie, and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and Saint Louis. 
Cleveland and Cincinnati are the largest com- 
mercial and jobbing centers. Ohio exports large 
quantities of petroleum, coal, steel, and iron, 
liquors, clothing, grain, fruits, and machinery. 
It imports raw cotton and other materials for 
manufacturing. 

GOVERNMENT. The present constitution was 
adopted by popular vote in 1851. It vests the 
chief executive authority in the governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, secretary of State, treasurer, 
attorney-general, and school commissioner, all 
elected for two years, and an auditor elected for 
four years. The gas commissioner, State and 
law librarian, commissioner of railroads and 
telegraphs, and a number of other officials are 
appointed by the Governor. Legislative authori- 
ty is vested in the Legislature, which consists of 
a senate and a house of representatives. The 
members in both bodies are apportioned by 
counties or districts according to population and 
are elected for terms of two years. The su- 
preme court constitutes the highest judicial au- 
thority and subject to it are the circuit courts, 
courts of common pleas, courts of probate, jus- 
tices of the peace, and other courts that may be 
established by the Legislature. All the judges 
are elected by popular vote. Local government 
is administered by county, municipal, and town- 
ship officers. 

EpucaTion, Education is under the State, 
county, and district superintendents. The rate 
of illiteracy is 4 per cent.; but among native 
whites it is only 2.4 per cent.; among for- 
eign whites, 11 per cent.; and among the colored 
people, 17.9 per cent. School attendance is com- 
pulsory between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years. Considerable progress has been made in 
the centralization of rural schools, giving out- 
lying districts the advantage of graded and high 
school courses. Ohio has more high schools than 
any other State, but the high school attendance 
is greater in New York. Normal schools for the 
training of teachers are maintained, at Akron, 
Athens, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Oxford, 
and Toledo, and some of the universities maintain 
courses in pedagogy. Columbus is the seat of 
the Ohio State University, in which the system 
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of public instruction culminates. Among the 
higher institutions of learning are the Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens; the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware; the Mount Union College, Alliance; 
the Calvin College, Cleveland; the University of 
Wooster, Wooster; the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland; the Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin; the Marietta College, Marietta; the Hiram 
College, Hiram; the Saint Xavier College, Cin- 
cinnati; the Twin Valley College, Germantown ; 
the Buchtel College, Akron; the Heidelberg 
University, Tiffin; the Wittenberg College, 
Springfield; and the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati. 

The benevolent and penal institutions are un- 
der the management of a State board of char- 
ity, consisting of six members, who are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. These institutions in- 
clude State hospitals at Columbus, Cleveland, 
Athens, Dayton, Massillon, and Toledo, an in- 
stitution for feeble-minded at Columbus, a sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ orphans’ home at Xenia, an 
institution for the blind at Columbus, the peni- 
tentiary at Columbus, the State reformatory at 
Mansfield, the boys’ industrial school at Lancas- 
ter, the girls’ industrial home at Delaware, the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ home at Sandusky, and in- 
stitutions for the deaf, blind, and dumb at Co- 
lumbus. Prisoners in the penitentiary are em- 
ployed to some extent under the contract sys- 
tem, but they remain under the complete control 
of the State. 

i INHABITANTS. Large settlements were made 
in Ohio by immigrants from Pennsylvania and 
the eastern states. Many Germans from Swit- 
zerland and Germany were attracted to the State 
and this class constitutes more than half of the 
people of foreign birth. It is more densely pop- 
ulated than any State west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, having an average of 102 persons to 
the square mile. Columbus, on the Scioto Riv- 
er, 1s the capital. Other cities include Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Dayton, Youngstown, Ak- 
ron, Springfield, Canton, Zanesville, Findlay, 
Sandusky, Hamilton, Lima, Newark, Mansfield, 
Steubenville, Portsmouth, Chillicothe, East 
iverpool, Ironton, Tiffin, and Massillon. In 
1900 it had a population of 4,157,545. This in- 
cluded a total colored population of 97,341, of 
which 371 were Chinese and 96,901 Negroes. 
Population, 1910, 4,767,121, 

Be iat i i formed from the North- 
révion ory. French fur traders visited the 
vai as early as 1670 and the following year it 
Both N claimed as a possession of France. 
i oer and England made claim to the 
dlan War gee tea time of the French and In- 
the: region A e treaty of Paris, in 1763, gave 
English, Te ar west as the Mississippi to the 
damas ý e southern part of the State was 
Coie. Virginia and the northern part by 
cut, and in 1783 the former ceded its in- 

terest to the general go E eiie th 
ter made a sir: government, while t e lat- 
similar cession in 1786, but retained 
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ownership of the lands that afterward became 
known as the Western Reserve. In 1787 an 
act was passed by Congress for the government 
of the Northwest Territory and General Putnam 
founded a settlement at Marietta, in 1788. Set- 
tlements followed rapidly until in 1791, when a 
war broke out with the Indians, who were final- 
ly subdued by General Wayne in 1794. Ohio 
was set off under a separate government in 1800 
and on Feb. 19, 1803, it was admitted as a State 

The State gave loyal support to the Union in 
the War of 1812, when the British were repulsed 
at Fort Meigs. Although many Indians joined 
the British, the region was ably defended by 
William Henry Harrison. The contest ended in 
the State by Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. Dur- 
ing the long interval of peace many canals were 
constructed to connect the natural waterways 
and railroad building began with much vigor be- 
fore the Civil War. The State furnished a 
large number of troops to maintain the Union 
against the Confederacy, including many leaders 
of distinction, such as Sherman, Rosecrans, 
and McDowell. It has vied with Virginia in 
furnishing presidents of the Union, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, 
and Taft being native Ohioans. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, a coedu- 
cational institucion of higher learning at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It was founded in 1870 as the Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and as- 
sumed its present name in 1878. The institution 
is supported by special appropriations of the 
General Assembly and by permanent annual 
grants from the State and Federal governments. 
It embraces the six colleges of agriculture and 
domestic science; arts, philosophy, and science; 
pharmacy ; engineering; law; and veterinary 
science. Admission is based upon examinations 
or certificates from accredited high schools and 
colleges. The property of the university is val- 
ued at $2,975,000 and the annual income is $625,- 
000. It has a faculty of 575 instructors, a li- 
brary of 175,000 volumes, and an attendance of 
6,280 students. 

OHM (6m), Georg Simon, eminent physi- 
cist, born in Erlangen, Germany, March 16, 
1787; died July 7, 1854. He studied at Nurem- 
berg and Munich, giving particular attention to 
galvanism. In 1817 he became professor of 
mathematics at the Jesuit College in Cologne 
and in 1833 was chosen to a like position at 
Nuremberg. Subsequently he was professor of 
physics in Munich. He is the discoverer of the 
important law in electricity that the current 
which passes through any circuit is directly pro- 
portional to the electro-motive force acting on 
that circuit, and inversely proportional to the re- 
sistance of the circuit. The ohm, the unit of 
resistance to the passage of electricity that ap- 
proximately equals the resistance offered by two 
miles of ordinary trolley wire, was named after 
him. He published a number of excellent works 
on the sciences, among them “Chain of Gal- 
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vanism,” “Basis of Physics,” and “Elements of 
Analytical Chemistry.” 

OHM’S LAW. See Ohm, Georg Simon. 

OIL CITY, a city of Pennsylvania, in Ve- 
nango County, on the Allegheny River, 132 
miles north of Pittsburg. It is on the Erie, the 
Pennsylvania, and the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern railroads. The surrounding coun- 
try is a productive oil and coal region. It has a 
large trade in oil and merchandise. Among the 
manufactures are engines, steam boilers, and 
pipes, machinery, vehicles, cigars, hardware, and 
refined oils. The noteworthy buildings include 
the Carnegie Free Library, the Oil Exchange, 
the high school, and the city hospital. It has 
Hasson’s and Smithman’s parks. Waterworks, 
pavements, electric lighting, and street railways 
are among the improvements. The place was 
settled in 1825 and owes its prosperity to the 
discovery of vast oil deposits in 1859. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1874. Population, 1900, 
13,264; in 1910, 15,657, 

OILCLOTH, a cloth treated with oil or 
paint and used for making garments, covering 
for floors, and various other purposes. Jute or 
burlap are used in making the canvas which 
forms the basis of oilcloth. It is sized by treat- 
ing with varnish, liquid glue, or rye flour, the 
canvas being passed through a trough, after 
which the surplus sizing is removed by pressure 
between two rollers. It is then rubbed down 
with pumice stone and given a coat of paint. 
The better grades are rubbed down with pumice 
stone several times, after which they are col- 
ored by machinery, dried, and varnished. Oil- 
cloth is sold on the market in different widths 
and many grades. The heavier and more dur- 
able kinds are used for floor covering. 

OIL PALM. See Palm Oil. 

OILS, a generic term used to describe vari- 
ous neutral liquids, usually of either animal or 
vegetable origin, but sometimes of mineral ori- 
gin. The oils are lighter than water. They are 
insoluble in water, but sometimes soluble in al- 
cohol and always in ether. They take fire when 
heated in air and give off a luminous flame 
when burning. Animal and vegetable oils are 
divided according to their properties into vola- 
tile or essential oils, and fatty or mixed oils. 
Essential oils are obtained chiefly by extracting 
the volatile principles of plants by distillation, 
and are used principally in medicine and per- 
fumery, though they also enter extensively into 
the manufacture of varnishes and serve in the 
preparation of coloring matter. Chemically they 
are composed of hydrocarbons, or mixtures of 
hydrocarbons with compounds of hydrogen, car- 
bon, and oxygen. Among the many essential 
oils are those known as the oils of cinnamon, 
anise, peppermint, nutmeg, mint, lime, lemon, 
clove, lavender, thyme, orange, bergamot, mar- 
joram, cajeput, chamomile, caraway, fennel, and 
many others. 

Fatty oils penetrate paper and like substances. 
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They communicate to paper a partial transpar- 
ency and leave a permanent translucent grease 
spot. The fatty oils from animals are simply 
the liquid portions of animal fat, but those of 
vegetable origin are obtained chiefly from seeds 
by pressure. These oils are composed princi- 
pally of glycerids of palmitic, stearic, and oleic 
acids, and are subdivided into drying and non- 
drying oils. The drying oils are of vegetable 
origin and slowly absorb oxygen from the air, 
forming a varnish, and are used in the manufac- 
ture of paints and varnishes. The nondrying 
oils decompose on exposure to the air, when 
they change to a darker color and take on a dis- 
agreeable smell and taste. They are used as 
food, in medicine, in soap making, and for many 
other purposes. Among the principal drying 
oils are the oils of walnut, linseed, candle nut, 
hemp, poppy, sunflower, sesame, and madia. 
The nondrying oils include those made of cot- 
ton seed, olive oil, castor oil, rape oil, colza oil, 
and groundnut oil. Among the animal oils are 
included lard, butter, tallow, sperm oil, cod-liver 
oil, seal oil, neat’s-foot oil, porpoise oil, train 
oil, shark oil, and many others. 

The mixed oils enter largely into the foods 
and medicines and are common sources of arti- 
ficial light. They are also of service as lubri- 
cants. Butter is obtained from milk, tallow 
from the fat of sheep and cattle, and lard from 
that of swine. Neat’s-foot oil is secured by ex- 
tracting the fatty substances from the feet of 
cattle. Mineral oils form a class somewhat by 
themselves and include oils distilled from shale, 
peat, and other mineral substances. This class 
of oils also includes petroleum. They are 
thought to have been formed by the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable and animal matter, though 
some writers regard petroleum of purely min- 
eral origin. Mineral oils are composed largely 
of carbon and hydrogen. 

OIL WELLS. See Petroleum. 

OJIBWAYS (é-jib’waz), or Chippewas, a 
tribe of Algonquin Indians found in the region 
of Lake Huron and Lake Superior by the early 
settlers of America. Their number was reduced 
greatly by warring with neighboring tribes, par- 
ticularly with the Iroquois and Sioux. They 
sided with the French against the English, later 
joined Pontiac in his wars, and during the Rev- 
olution sided with the British. Peace treaties 
were made with them in 1785 and 1789. Subse- 
quently they joined the uprising of the Miamis, 
but were reduced by General Wayne, and made 
another peace treaty in 1795. In the War of 
1812 they were again unfriendly, but in 1817 
they relinquished all their lands in Ohio, and by 
1851 most of the tribe had been moved west of 
the Mississippi. This Indian tribe includes 
many who have advanced considerably in indus- 
trial and educational arts. Their history from 
the early settlement of America has been writ- 
ten in an interesting manner by several of their 
scholars. 
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OKA (a-ka’), a river of Central Russia. It 
rises 35 miles south of the city of Orel and, 
after a tortuous course toward the northeast, 
joins the Volga at Nijni Novgorod. The Oka is 
950 miles long, flows through one of the most 
fertile regions of Russia, and is an important 
commercial route for 600 miles. 

OKAPI (6-ka’pi), an animal discovered in 
1899 by Sir Harry Johnston in the Semliki for- 
est of the Congo. It belongs to the giraffe fam- 
ily, is 41⁄4 feet high at the withers, and is about 
the size of an ox. While the head resembles 
that of the giraffe, it has no external horns, the 
tail and neck are short, and the fore legs are 
considerably elongated. The color of the animal 
is peculiar, the jaws and cheeks being yellow- 
ish white, the neck dark brown, the forehead 
chestnut, the shoulders ranging from black to 
vinous red, the tail chestnut, and the belly black- 
ish. Black stripes band the legs, which are 
white or cream colored with tinges of orange. 
The ears are large and colored 
a deep red chestnut fringed (“=> 
with black. Reports published 
recently agree that the okapis 
live in pairs in the densest JOOMILES 
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where the Red River forms the Texan bound- 
ary, and the surface rises toward the western 
boundary, where the altitude is 5,000 feet above 
the sea. Ranges of hills enter the State from 
Arkansas and characterize the portion lying 
south of the Canadian River as somewhat bro- 
ken and hilly. The Wichita Mountains are in 
the southwestern part, chiefly in Kiowa and Co- 
manche counties, where the summits rise about 
1,000 feet above the surrounding plains. Along 
the streams are ranges of hills and bluffs, and 
these are made up largely of a reddish-colored 
clay. Sandy tracts characterize the northwest- 
ern part, especially the region included in what 
was formerly known as No Man’s Land, which 
is now divided into the counties of Beaver, 
Texas, and Cimarron. 

All of the drainage belongs to the Mississip- 
pi system and is carried by the Arkansas and 
Red rivers. The Red River forms the entire 
southern boundary, except that of the western 
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forests, chiefly in the northern Congo basin, 
where they are hunted for their skins and flesh 
by the natives. 

OKEECHOBEE (6-ké-cho’bé), a large lake 
in southern Florida, being 40 miles long and 25 
miles wide. The maximum depth is only about 
12 feet. It receives the drainage from Lake 
Kissimmee and a number of other sheets of wa- 


ter by the Kissimmee River, and its outlet is in- 
to the Gulf of Mexico by the Caloosahatchee. 
Within the lake are a number of islands, and in 
the vicinity are extensive everglades. Much of 
the region has been redeemed by an extensive 
system of drainage. 

OKHOTSK (6-kétsk’), Sea of, an Asiatic 
inlet from the Pacific Ocean, situated east of 
‘Siberia and west of Kamchatka. It is partly in- 
closed by the Kurile Islands. The Gulf of Tar- 
tary joins it with the Japan Sea. It is 990 miles 
long and 495 miles wide. Within it is the large 
island of Saghalien. The principal inflow of 
fresh water is by the Amur River. It has ex- 
tensive fisheries, but its commerce is limited on 
account of the extremely cold climate. It is 
quite deep, has no shoals or sand banks, and is 
subject to fogs and storms. 

OKLAHOMA (6k-la-hé’ma), a south cen- 
tral state of the United States, popularly called 
the Boomer State. It is bounded on the north 
by Colorado and Kansas, east by Missouri and 
Arkansas, south by Texas, and west by Texas 
and New Mexico. Its extreme length from 
east to west is 585 miles; greatest breadth, 210 
miles. The area is 70,057 square miles, includ- 
ing a water surface of about 400 square miles. 

DESCRIPTION. The surface is an undulating 
Thel sloping generally toward the southeast. 
e lowest land is in the southeastern part, 
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1, Guthrie; 2, Oklahoma City; 3, Muscogee; 4, Shaw- 
nee; 5, McAlester; 6, Chickasha; 7, Lawton; 8, Enid. 
Chief railroads shown by dotted lines. 


prolongation. It receives the inflow from the 
Washita and the North Fork of the Red rivers. 
About two-thirds of the State is drained by the 
Arkansas and its tributaries. The Arkansas en- 
ters the State from Kansas, flows through the 
northeastern corner, and enters the State of Ar- 
kansas at Fort Smith. The central part of the 
State is drained by the Canadian, which crosses 
the border from Texas and joins the Arkansas 
near the eastern boundary. In the northern part 
is the Cimarron River, which flows through the 
western prolongation, thence passes through a 
part of Colorado and Kansas, thence reënters 
Oklahoma, thence reënters Kansas, and thence 
flows through Oklahoma in a southeasterly di- 
rection and joins the Arkansas a short distance 
above Tulsa. The Salt Fork of the Arkansas 
enters the State from Kansas and joins the 
Arkansas on the southeastern border of Kay 
County. None of the rivers within the State 
is navigable, being low and shallow during the 
summer, but most of them are high in the spring. 
The State has no lakes of importance. 

The climate is favorable and healthful and in 
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the eastern part it is especially delightful, being 
less liable to sudden changes than in the west- 
ern part. Severely cold weather rarely occurs 
and the winters are mild. Rainfall is greatest 
in the eastern part, where it averages about 56 
inches, and the rainfall for the State is 31 inches. 
In the extreme western part the rainfall is scant, 
usually about 22 inches, and irrigation is em- 
ployed to some extent. The mean temperature 
for the State is 59.5°, the extremes ranging from 
a few degrees below zero to 98° and even 112” 
above. 

Mininc. Oklahoma has an abundance of min- 
eral wealth, but mining has not been developed 
to the extent of its possibilities. Petroleum and 
natural gas are produced in large quantities. 
Extensive bituminous coal fields abound in the 
eastern and southern parts, especially in the 
Chickasaw Nation. Large deposits of valuable 
granite are found at Granite and in other locali- 
ties, where quantities are quarried for monu- 
ments and building Jurposes. Coal takes rank 
as the most important product of the mines, 
yielding about 4,500,000 tons per year, and a 
considerable amount of ths output is shipped to 
adjoining states. Limestone, sandstone, and 
clays are abundant. Other minerals include 
gypsum, salt, iron, copper, ocher, glass sand, and 
mineral waters. Asphalt of a good quality is 
obtained in the eastern part, from lands con- 
trolled largely by the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians. 

AGRICULTURE. The interests in agriculture 
and stock raising are extensive. At present the 
farms average 250 acres and the variety of crops 
grown is larger than in most of the states. Corn 
and wheat represent the larger acreage. Kaf- 
fir corn is grown extensively in the arid regions 
of the western part. Cotton is cultivated 
throughout the southern section and the yield 
per acre is in excess of that of any other State. 
Considerable profit is obtained from the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, peanuts, broom corn, castor 
beans, potatoes, and fruits. Barley, oats, flax, 
and millet yield large returns. The fruits in- 
clude peaches, apples, pears, plums, and cher- 
ries and much of the product is shipped fresh 
to northern markets. 

Cattle raising has flourished since the region 
was opened for settlement, but the larger 
ranches are located in the western part. Cattle 
represent the largest interests in the animal in- 
dustry. This class of stock is grown chiefly for 
meat, but dairy interests are developing rapidly. 
Horses of a fine grade are grown in large num- 
bers. In ‘raising swine and sheep the State 
takes high rank and it has considerable inter- 
ests in rearing mules. Poultry of all kinds is 
grown with profit. A large part of the live stock 
is shipped to the markets without the State, the 
larger part going to Kansas City, Mo. 

MANuFActures. Material development has 
been made in manufacturing the past several 
years, especially in flouring and grist milling, 
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the products of which have a value of $15,000,- 
000 per year. The southern and eastern parts 
have extensive lumber milling interests, where 
large quantities of oak, hickory, elm, cotton 
wood, ash, and walnut forests are found. The 
cotton-seed oil and cake produced make up a 
material item and considerable quantities of ma- 
chinery, earthenware, pipe tobacco and cigars, 
and clothing are made. Blankets, baskets, moc- 
casins, and wearing apparel are made by the In- 
dians. Coke is made from the coal and oil re- 
fineries prepare for market a part of the pe- 
troleum output. 

GOVERNMENT. The present constitution was 
ratified by the people at a special election in 
1907, in which year the former divisions of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory were admitted 
as a single State. It vests the executive author- 
ity in the governor, lieutenant governor, secre- 
tary of State, auditor, treasurer, attorney-gen- 
eral, State examiner and inspector, chief mine 
inspector, superintendent of public instruction, 
commissioner of labor, commissioner of chari- 
ties and corrections, and commissioner of in- 
surance, each being elected for terms of four 
years, but the governor, secretary, auditor, and 
treasurer are not eligible immediately to suc- 
ceed themselves. Legislative authority is vested 
in a General Assembly, which consists of a sen- 
ate of 44 members elected for four years and a 
house of representatives of 109 members elected 
for two years. Sessions of the Legislature are 
held biennially, beginning on the Tuesday after 
the first Monday in January. A supreme court, 
district courts, county courts, and such other 
courts as may be established by law comprise 
the judicial department. Five judges elected 
for six years constitute the supreme court. Lo- 
cal government is administered by counties, mu- 
nicipalities, and townships. The constitution 
provides that a day’s work shall consist of eight 
hours in all cases of employment by the State 
or any county or municipality, and the contract- 
ing of convict labor is prohibited. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. Communi- 
cation is almost exclusively by railroads, as none 
of the rivers is navigated to a considerable ex- 
tent. A number of trunk lines extend across the 
State, including the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, the Saint Louis and 
San Francisco, and a number of others. All the 
lines have numerous branches, hence all parts of 
the State are favored in having transportation 
facilities. The lines aggregate a total of 6,500 
miles. Oklahoma, Guthrie, Muskogee, Ardmore, 
Enid, and McAlester are railway centers. The 
exports consist chiefly of grain, live stock, 
fruits, cotton, lumber, and coal. Manufactured 
goods, clothing, and machinery are imported. 
Telephone lines are operated in all parts of the 
State. Electric railways are maintained in the 
cities and more densely populated districts. 

Epucation. The rate of illiteracy, based on 
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the entire population, is given at 5.5 per cent., 
but it is much smaller among whites and consid- 
erably greater among the Indians and Negroes. 
Public schools are maintained in all sections of 
the State where settlements have developed. The 
schools are supported in part from a public fund 
created by reserving two sections of land in each 
township, which is sold or leased according to 
the local demand, but additional support is ob- 
tained from county and local taxes. A superin- 
tendent of public instruction has general charge 
of the educational work, but he is aided through 
county and city superintendents. Attendance 


upon the schools is free and is compulsory be- | 


tween the ages of five and eighteen years. High 
schools are maintained in all the towns and 
cities, but the schools for colored children are 
separate. Norman is the seat of the University 
of Oklahoma; Alva and Edmond, of normal 
schools; Langston, of the Langston University ; 
Stillwater, of the Sgate Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College; Weatherford, of the North- 
western Normal School; Tonkawa, of the Uni- 
versity Preparatory School; and Oklahoma City, 
of Epworth University. Formerly Indian Terri- 
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tory and Oklahoma Territory had separate 
schools, but they are now merged into one sys- 
tem, although Federal support is still given to 
further the education of Indian children. Pro- 
visions have been made for the care of the deaf, 
dumb, insane, and other unfortunates. The State 
is rapidly solving the problem of placing the cor- 
rectional and reformatory institutions on a mod- 
ern and efficient basis. 

INHABITANTS. The population of Oklahoma 
is made up largely of immigrants from other 
states and Indians who resided in reservations 
before the State was admitted. In 1900 Okla- 
homa had 398,331 inhabitants, of which 11,945 
were Indians and 18,831 Negroes. In the same 
year Indian Territory had a population of 391,- 
960, which included 36,053 Negroes, and 52,500 
Indians. Most of the Indians are classed with 
the Five Civilized Nations, including the Chero- 
kee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole 
races. Other Indians represented by considera- 
ble numbers include the Modoc, Osage, Ottawa, 
Seneca, Shawnee, and Wyandotte. The popula- 
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tion of Oklahoma has been increasing rapidly, 
mainly through the immigration of whites, who 
have been attracted by the splendid resources of 
the State. In 1910 the total population, as ascer- 
tained by the federal census, was 1,657,155. Ok- 
lahoma City, in the central part, is the capital. 
Other cities include Guthrie, Ardmore, Musko- 
gee, Lawton, Enid, Shawnee, South McAlester, 
El Reno, Chickasha, and Tulsa. 

History. It is thought that the first white 
man to visit the region included in Oklahoma 
was Don Diego de Penalosa, who, in 1662, made 
a tour from the Gulf of Mexico to the regions 
beyond the Arkansas River. Title to it was se- 
cured by the United States in the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803. It was included with a large 
scope of country set apart for the Indians in 
1834. The government purchased a strip of land 
lying between Texas and Kansas, generally 
known as No Man’s Land, in 1889, and this was 
added to other lands now included in Oklahoma. 
What was organized as the Territory of Okla- 
homa, a tract of 39,030 square miles, was de- 
tached from Indian Territory in 1890. Subse- 
quently the government purchased titles from the 

Indians and in 1893 opened for settlement 
į several large tracts by proclamation. Im- 
} mediately vast numbers of settlers came 
into the region for staking claims and 
forming settlements. 

In 1906 Congress passed the Statehood 
bill, which united the Territory of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory, and the new 
State was admitted by proclamation on 
Nov. 16, 1907. Since tribal relations had 
already ceased among the Indians under 
an arrangement made by the government, 
in 1906, the adoption of statehood did 
not violate the rights or regulations previ- 
ously granted to the Indians. The pro- 
hibition of the sale and manufacture of 
liquor was incorporated in the constitution by 
a large majority at the time of admission. 
Women are permitted to vote in school elec- 
tions, but not in other elections. Having ex- 
tensive natural resources and a favorable cli- 
mate, Oklahoma is destined to become one of 
the wealthiest communities in the Union. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, the capital city of 
Oklahoma, county seat of Oklahoma County, on 
the North Fork of the Canadian River, thirty 
miles south of Guthrie. It is on the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, the Saint Louis and San 
Francisco, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, and other 
railroads. The noteworthy buildings include the 
county courthouse, the Carnegie public library, 
the Epworth University (Methodist), the high 
school, the city hall, and many schools and 
churches. It has electric street railways, public 
waterworks, sanitary sewerage, and pavements 
of brick and asphalt. The jobbing and whole- 
saling interests are very extensive. Among the 
manufactures are machinery, utensils, textiles, 
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and tobacco products. It has a growing trade in 
agricultural produce, lumber, live stock, and 
merchandise. Oklahoma City was founded in 
1889 and within a month had 800 houses. It was 
incorporated in 1891. In 1900 it had 10,087 in- 
habitants. Population, 1907, 32,452; 1910, 64,205. 

OKLAHOMA, University of, a coeduca- 
tional institution at Norman, Okla., established 
in 1892. It is supported by State appropriations, 
a State income tax, and an income from the sale 
of certain public lands. All residents of the 
State are admitted without the payment of tui- 
tion. The university maintains courses in the 
arts, sciences, pharmacy, medicine, and engi- 
neering. With it is connected a preparatory 
school. The faculty includes about 140 instruc- 
tors, the library contains 30,000 volumes, and 
the attendance is 1,950 students. 

OLAF (ō'läf), Saint, King of Norway, born 
in 995; slain in battle July 29, 1030. He de- 
scended from Harald Haarfager, being the son 
of Harald, chief of the district of Granland, and 
was an ally of the Normans. In 1015 he deposed 
Eric and Sevend Jarl from the throne of Nor- 
way, and as the sovereign of that country be- 
came noted as an advocate of Christianity. His 
zealous persecution directed against the pagans 
caused many of his subjects to form an alliance 
with Canute the Great, King of Denmark, who 
landed in Norway in 1028. Olaf was compelled 
to flee to Russia and in an attempt to recover 
the country, two years later, was slain in battle 
at Stiklestad. He was proclaimed the patron 
saint of Norway in 1164 and was made the hero 
of many popular sagas and mythical legends. 
In 1848 the Order of Saint Olaf was founded in 
Norway. The honors of this order are bestowed 
by the king on those who render valuable serv- 
ices to arts and sciences and to the country. 

ÖLAND (é-land’), or Oeland, an island in 
the Baltic Sea, located off the coast of Sweden, 
to which it belongs. It has an area of 510 square 
miles. For political purposes it is included with 
the county of Kalmar. The soil is not naturally 
fertile, but it has been improved by cultivation 
and the use of fertilizer. Barley, oats, flax, and 
cattle are the chief products. Productive fish- 
eries are located off the coast. Borgholm, the 
capital and chief town, contains an old castle. 
Population, 1916, 31,216. 

OLBERS (dl’bérs), Heinrich Wilhelm 
Mathäus, physician and astronomer, born at 
Arbergen, Germany, Oct. 11, 1758; died in 
Bremen, March 2, 1840. He studied medicine at 
Gottingen and became a practicing physician at 
Bremen, but devoted much time to the study of 
astronomy. His reputation for astronomical re- 
search became general in Europe, in 1779, when 
he calculated the orbit of a comet that appeared 
that year. In 1802 he discovered the planet Pal- 
las and in 1807 the planet Vesta. The comet 
named Olbers’ comet was discovered by him in 
1815, and he also discovered four others of 
minor importance. He is the inventor of a 
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method of calculating the velocity of falling 
stars and discovered several interesting matters 
in relation to the origin of meteoric stones. 

OLDCASTLE (dld’kas’l), Sir John, noble- 
man and martyr, born in England in 1360; suf- 
fered martyrdom Dec. 14, 1417. He acquired no- 
bility by marrying Johanna, an heiress of the 
noble family of Cobham, and was known as 
Lord Cobham.: Henry IV. was his personal 
friend. He attained to a reputation as a soldier 
and statesman, serving in the House of Lords. 
In 1411 he accompanied the English auxiliaries 
sent to assist the Duke of Burgundy in raising 
the siege of Paris laid by the Duke of Orleans. 
Oldcastle gave material assistance to the reform- 
atory work carried on by Wycliffe and during 
the life of Henry IV. he was sheltered by im- 
perial protection, but Henry V. supported in a 
large measure the persecutions of the bishops. 
Later he was excommunicated and examined, 
when he made a confession of his religious opin- 
ion and was accordingly imprisoned in the 
Tower. However, he soon made his escape to 
Wales, where he eluded his opponents for sev- 
eral years. In 1417 he was seized and brought 
to London and, being unwilling to recant, was 
burned at the stake. His writings include 
“Twelve Conclusions Addressed to the Parlia- 
ment of England.” 

OLDENBURG (dl’den-birg), the name of 
a city and a grand duchy of Germany. The 
grand duchy of Oldenburg is composed of the 
principalities of Lübeck and Birkenfeld and the 
duchy of Oldenburg. The total area is 2,479 
square miles. A large part of the drainage is 
by the Weser into the North Sea. It is cele- 
brated for its fertility of soil and its intimate 
connections with the history of Germany. In 
ancient times it was occupied by Teutonic peo- 
ples who were later known as Frisans, and it 
was noted as a Protestant stronghold during the 
Reformation. The history properly begins with 
the 12th century, when a count of the House of 
Oldenburg became the ruler. In the 17th century 
it became a possession of Denmark, but was 
made a duchy in 1777. Since 1871 it has be- 
longed to Germany. Population, 1910, 482,430. 

The city of Oldenburg is on the Hunte-Ems 
Canal, 25 miles west of Bremen, and is the capi- 
tal of the duchy of Oldenburg. It has a public 
library of 100,000 volumes, a museum of natural 
history, the Church of Saint Lambert, and a 
fine railroad station. The palace is surrounded 
by beautiful gardens and contains many works of 
art. Among the manufactures are leather, cloth- 
ing, glass, machinery, and earthenware. Popu- 
lation, 1905, 28,565; in 1910, 30,108. 

OLD FORGE, a borough of Pennsylvania, 
in Lackawanna County, on the Lackawanna 
River, four miles southwest of Scranton. It is 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad and is surrounded by a productive an- 
thracite coal-mining region. Old Forge has one 
of the finest high school buildings in the county. 
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Waterworks, sewerage, and electric lighting are 
among the public facilities. The manufactures 
include glass, fertilizers, chemicals, silk and cot- 
ton textiles, and machinery. The first settle- 
ment in its vicinity was made in 1830, but it 
was not incorporated until 1899. Population, 
1900, 5,630; in 1910, 11,324, 

OLDHAM (dld’ham), a city of northwestern 
England, in Lancashire, on the Medloch River, 
37 miles northeast of Liverpool. It is connected 
with other trade emporiums by a number of rail- 
roads and is noted for its extensive industries 
and commercial trade. The manufactures in- 
clude cotton and woolen goods, leather, machin- 
ery, silk textiles, cordage, boilers, and engines. 
Linens were manufactured in Oldham as early 
as 1630, but its prosperity is due largely to the 
development of the extensive coal fields in the 
vicinity. Water mills were established here in 
1770. It is at present one of the most important 
cotton-manufacturing centers of the world. 
The noteworthy buildings include the townhall, 
the parish church, and the commercial exchange. 
Alexander Park includes sixty acres. Among 
the general facilities are public baths, electric 
lights, street railways, and stone and macadam 
pavements. Population, 1911, 147,495, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, a village in Vir- 
ginia, at the south end of Chesapeake Bay, near 
the mouth of the James River, about fourteen 
miles north of Norfolk. Communication is by 
steamboats and by the New York and Phila- 
delphia and the Chesapeake and Ohio railroads. 
Near it is Fortress Monroe. It is noted for its 
scenery and as a popular watering and bathing 
resort. The village has a number of excellent 
hotels and other facilities. In 1862 it was 
almost totally destroyed on account of its prox- 
imity to Fortress Monroe, but it was rebuilt 
soon after the war. 

OLD RED SANDSTONE, the name of an 
important geological formation, belonging to the 
Devonian Age. It lies below the carboniferous 
strata and is so named to distinguish it from 
the New Red Sandstone (q. v.), which oc- 
curs above the coal measures. In some places 
the formation has an estimated thickness of 
6,000 to 18,000 feet, including many shales and 
conglomerates. Many fossils of remarkable fish 
remains occur in it, hence geologists think that 
it was deposited in inland lakes or seas. Hugh 
Miller refers to this formation in his literary 
works entitled “The Old Red Sandstone” and 
“Footprints of the Creator.” 

OLD SOUTH CHURCH, a celebrated 
church erected in Boston, Mass., in 1730. It 
was built on a tract of land purchased by John 
Winthrop and is noted as the meeting place 
for the Americans during the Revolution. The 
British used it as a riding school during the 
siege of Boston, when the library gathered by 
the Rev. Thomas Prince was scattered. It is 
now used as a hall for lectures upon historical 
subjects and as a museum of relics relating 
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to the early history of the colonies and the 
United States. 

OLDTOWN, a city of Maine, in Penobscot 
County, on the Penobscot River, twelve miles 
northeast of Bangor. It is on the Bangor and 
Aroostook and the Maine Central railroads. 
The chief buildings include the high school, the 
public library, the city hospital, and the Odd 
Fellows’ Block. It has waterworks, electric and 
gas lighting, and sanitary sewerage. Extensive 
water power is utilized in various manufactories, 
such as mills and machine shops. It has a 
large trade in lumber and lumber products. 
The place was settled in 1820 and incorporated 
in 1840. Population, 1900, 5,763; in 1910, 6,317, 

OLEAN (6-lé-an’), a city of New York, in 
Cattaraugus County, near the Allegheny River, 
seventy miles southeast of Buffalo. It is on 
the Erie, the Pennsylvania and other railroads. 
The surrounding country is agricultural and 
dairying and has deposits of mineral oil. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the public 
library, the State armory, the General Hospital, 
and the high school. Waterworks and street 
railways are among the municipal facilities. 
The manufactures include ironware, leather, 
flour, refined oil, machinery, and farming imple- 
ments. It has a growing trade in farm produce 
and merchandise. Olean was settled in 1804 and 
incorporated as a city in 1893. Population, 1905, 
9,860; in 1910, 14,743. 

OLEANDER (6-lé-an’dér), a class of beau- 
tiful evergreen shrubs, known as rose laurel 
in France and as rose bay in England. It is 
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native to India, but is now naturalized in 
many temperate and warm countries, though it 
requires protection during the winter. The 
leaves are opposite and lance-shaped and when 
punctured exude a milky juice. The flowers 
grow in terminal clusters and are of a rose or 
white color. They have a beautiful appearance, 
though their odor is not particularly pleasant. 
The shrubs attain a height of from eight to ten 
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feet, growing mostly in moist places, and the 
leaves and roots yield medical and poisonous 
properties. Several species are grown as house 
plants. They are easily propagated by cuttings 
and are kept indoors during the winter. 

OLEASTER (6-lé-as’tér), the name of a 
small tree native to the warm regions of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. It is planted as an orna- 
mental tree for its silver foliage. Several spe- 
cies have been described. It grows to a height 
of about twenty feet, has exceedingly fragrant 
flowers, and blooms about the middle of May. 
A species known as goumi is grown in Japan 
for its acid berries. 

OLE BULL. See Bull, Ole. 

OLEIC ACID (0’'lé-ik), a colorless liquid 
obtained by treating olive oil and animal oils 
with potash. It is without smell or taste, un- 
less it is exposed to air, and solidifies to a 
firm mass at low temperature. Oleic acid is 
a component of olein, which is the glyceride of 
oleic acid, and is the predominating constituent 
of olive oil and other liquid fats. It is used 
in the manufacture of soaps, forming hard soap 
with soda and soft soap with potash. 

OLEOMARGARINE  (6-1é-6-mar’ga-rin), 
an artificial butter originally made of pure beef 
fat, sometimes called margarine and butterine. 
It is now manufactured from milk, cream, neu- 
tral lard, oleo oil, and pure butter and, after 
these ingredients are thoroughly worked to- 
gether, a coloring matter is added. The manu- 
facture of butter from animal fat was first sug- 
gested in France by a chemist named M. Hip- 
polyte Mége, where the process was patented, 
and it was subsequently introduced into the 
United States and other countries. However, 
the process varies to some extent, this depend- 
ing upon the particular product desired, and 
machinery of considerable complexity is in- 
volved in the operation. The ingredients named 
above are those usually employed, the neutral 
lard being prepared from the leaf lard of the 
hog, and oleo oii is made from the selected 
fat of the steer. These fats are the very best 
obtainable and, after the animal heat is removed, 
they are washed carefully and freed of the 
tissue and fibrin. They are next reduced to a 
liquid form by heating, when cream and milk 
are added and the whole mass is churned. 
The product depends upon the flavor and grade 
of oleomargarine desired. Usually a consider- 
able per cent. of the finest quality of butter is 
added, and the whole is colored to resemble the 
dairy product. 

Another process consists of preparing the 
purest fresh beef suet, which is the fatty tissue 
found in the region of the loins and kidneys of 
cattle and sheep, by cleansing it in lukewarm 
water and cutting it as fine as possible by ma- 
chinery. The membranes of the fat cells are 
separated from the fat by heating the suet in 
large vats of water by means of steam to about 
130° Fahr. Usually the entire bulk is allowed 
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to rest about two hours while kept warm, in 
which time the particles of membrane settle and 
the fat floats as an oil. The oil is now drawn 
off and allowed to solidify, after which it is 
subjected to pressure. In this form it is known 
as expressed oleomargarine. A quantity of 
milk and butter is now added and the whole 
is churned until the ingredients are mixed thor- 
oughly. The product is then worked and packed 
the same as pure butter made from cream, and 
put up in convenient packages. A national law 
requires that every package be carefully marked, 
so that consumers may be able to determine the 
oleomargarine from dairy butter. The manu- 
facture of this product is now an important in- 
dustry. Chemists have demonstrated its nutri- 
tive value to be practically identical with the 
dairy product. See Butter. 

OLGA, Saint, a saint of the Greek Church, 
the wife of Prince Igor of Kiev. Her husband 
conducted an unsuccessful expedition against 
Constantinople and was slain. In 952 she em- 
braced Christianity, having previously assumed 
the government as regent for her minor son. 
After returning to Russia, she pursued with 
much diligence the work of introducing Chris- 
tianity. She died in 969. Her festival dates 
from an early period. It occurs on July 11. 

OLIGOCENE PERIOD (Al'i-gé-sén), a di- 
vision of geological time, extending from the 
Eocene to the Miocene. The term was first 
employed by Sir Charles Lyell, but is not used 
extensively in Canada and the United States. 
See Geology. 

OLIPHANT (dl'i-fant), Laurence, traveler 
and novelist, born in England in 1829; died 
there Dec. 23, 1888. He was the son of Sir 
Anthony Oliphant, chief justice of Ceylon, and 
studied law at the University of Edinburgh, but 
did not practice after being called to the bar. 
He visited Russia in 1852 and soon after came 
to Canada as private secretary to the Earl of 
Elgin, then Governor General, and later accom- 
panied him on his embassy to China. In 1861 
an assassin inflicted a dangerous wound upon 
him while in Japan. Soon after he resigned 
and returned to England, where he engaged as 
correspondent to several periodicals and was 
for some years a member of Parliament. Later 
he joined T. L. Harris in attempting to found a 
socialistic community in Portland, N. Y., and, 
after this enterprise failed, he settled at Haifa, 
near Mount Carmel, in Palestine. His writings 
include many excellent productions, such as 
“The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” “Min- 
nesota and the Far West,” “Piccadilly,” “Epi- 
sodes in a Life of Adventure,” “Land of Gilead,” 
“Transcaucasian,” “Campaign under Omar 
Pasha,” and “Land of Khemi.” He published 
a work on spiritualism entitled “Scientific Reli- 

ion.” 

p OLIPHANT, Margaret, novelist and biog- 
rapher, born near Musselburgh, Scotland, April 
4, 1828; died June 25, 1897. Her maiden name 
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was Wilson and she married her cousin, Francis 
Oliphant, who was a relative of Laurence Oli- 
phant. After securing an education, she en- 
gaged in literary study, her first publication 
appearing in 1849 under the title of “Passages in 
the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” being a 
work of fiction in which the life and character 
common to Scotland are delightfully delineated. 
This work attracted general attention and she 
soon won fame as a contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine and the publication of other novels. 
A pension of $500 was granted to her in 1868 
and she was otherwise honored by recognition 
extended to her by a number of societies. Her 
writings embrace about thirty novels, fifteen 
other works, and many contributions to peri- 
odicals. The best known works include “Adam 
Graeme of Mossgray,” “Katie Stuart,’ “Salem 
Chapel,” “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “The 
Marriage of Elinor,” “Life of Laurence Oli- 
phant,” “Joan of Arc,” “Heir Presumptive and 
Heir Apparent,” “He That Will Not When He 
May,” “Life of Edward Irving,” “The Makers 
of Florence,” “Literary History of England 
from 1790 to 1825,” “Victorian Age of English 
Literature,” and “Royal Edinburgh.” 

OLIVE (dl’iv), a genus of evergreen trees 
and shrubs found in the warmer regions of the 
temperate climates. They attain to a height of 





OLIVE. 
A, Cluster of flowers; B, Single flower; C, Fruit. 


from frfteen to thirty feet. The leaves are lan- 
ceolate or oblong, have a smooth surface above 
and are horny beneath, and are bluish or dusky- 
green in color. The flowers are small and whit- 
ish, growing in racemes or clusters, which are 
terminal. Several species of olives are culti- 
vated, most of which are native to Syria, but 
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they have been acclimated extensively in Asia, 
Europe, Australia, and North America, particu- 
larly in the states south of North Carolina and 
on the Facific coast. The olive tree bears a 
fruit of oblong-spheroidal form, with a thin, 
smooth skin and a hard stone. In all species 
the fruit is more or less bitter and is used ex- 
tensively as a condiment, although it is culti- 
vated principally for the sake of its oil. 

The olive tree grows slowly, but is hardy 
and long-lived. It yields a wood which is prized 
in cabinet work. Specimens of olive trees are 
found in Turkey and other countries on the 
Mediterranean which are estimated to be fully 
1,300 years old, while some in Italy are thought 
to have existed since the time of Pliny. The 
olive tree was held sacred to Minerva by the 
ancients. Many peoples of historical times 
gave it particular esteem. Wreaths of olives 
were placed on the brows of victors by the 
Greeks and Romans. Twigs and leaves of this 
tree are still regarded as emblems of peace by 
many peoples, who use the olive branch as a 
symbol. The olive tree is propagated by slips, 
seeds, or grafting. It was introduced into the 
southeastern part of the United States more 
than 200 years ago. Plantations of olive trees 
are especially abundant in Turkey, Spain, France, 
Italy, Malta, Greece, and the Ionian Islands. 
Several species are cultivated in Japan and 
China, where the leaves are used for adulterat- 
ing tea and the flowers serve to give a pleasant 
flavor to that drink. 

Olives intended for table use are picked in 
an unripe condition. A portion of the bitter- 
ness is removed by soaking them in water con- 
taining potash, after which they are bottled in 
an aromatized brine. Olive oil is a non-drying 
oil and is extracted from the fruit by pressure. 
The olives are gathered and immediately placed 
in a crushing mill, where they are ground into 
pulp. Usually the pulp is placed in a press 
operated by a screw and the oil oozes from it 
into a barrel containing water, where it is 
separated from impurities by the particles set- 
tling to the bottom, the oil remaining on the 
top. The product secured from the first pres- 
sure is the best grade of virgin olive oil, but 
the pulp is pressed a second time and sometimes 
a third and fourth times. The last product is 
an inferior quality and is used for soap making, 
while the pulp serves for fuel. Olive oil is clar- 
ified by filtration through sand and charcoal, 
when it assumes a beautiful golden color. An 
oil made from peanuts somewhat resembles olive 
oil and is often sold on the market as a sub- 
stitute. 

OLIVE OIL. See Olive. 

OLIVES, Mount of, or Mount Olivet, an 
eminence situated east of Jerusalem, separated 
from the city by the Jehoshaphat valley. It 
was so named from groups of olive trees that 
formerly grew here, but most of them have been 
destroyed. The center is somewhat rounded, is 
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2,640 feet above sea level and about 385 feet 
above the valley. A brook called the Kedron 
flows through the valley, near which stream 
was the garden of Gethsemane. The village of 
Olivet, or Tur, occupies the central part of the 
hill. On the principal summit is a beautiful 
Armenian church, which is said to mark the spot 
whence the Ascension occurred, though accord- 
ing to the gospel of Luke that event took place 
on the farther side of the hill from Jerusalem, 
near Bethany. Near the church tourists are 
shown what is thought to be the place where 
the Savior wept over Jerusalem and where He 
taught the Lord's Prayer to His disciples. The 
road leading to Jerusalem around the eastern 
and southern sides of the Mount of Olives is 
said to be the one on which He made His 
triumphant entry into the city. 

OLLA-PODRIDA ((dl’la pé-dré’da), the 
name of a favorite dish of the Spaniards, con- 
sisting of a stew made of meat and vegetables. 
The ingredients are cut into small pieces and 
boiled in water, after which milk and seasoring 
are added. The term is applied figuratively to 
any miscellaneous collection, particularly to pro- 
ductions in literature. 

OLLIVIER (é6-lé-vy4’), Emile, statesman 
and author, born in Marseilles, France, July 2, 
1825. He studied law in Paris, where he en- 
tered upon a successful practice, and in 1848 
was a leading participant in the Revolution. 
In 1864 he became a member of the legislative 
assembly, where he supported the liberals, and 
in 1865 engaged as a judicial officer to the vice- 
roy of Egypt. Napoleon III. invited him to 
form a ministry in January, 1870, and it was 
this ministry that declared war against Germany 
in July, 1870. Soon after the first reverses of 
the French army he was displaced. His writ- 
ings are principally political and historical in 
character and include biographies of Thiers and 
Lamartine. He died Aug. 20, 1913. 

OLMSTED (é6m’stéd), Frederick Law, 
landscape gardener, born in Hartford, Conn., 
April 26, 1822; died in 1903. He pursued studies 
relative to agriculture at Yale University, where 
he also took a. course in engineering, and in 
1848 began to develop skill as a landscape gar- 
dener. In 1850 he traveled on foot in England. 
He visited France, Germany, and Italy in 1855 
to study ornamental gardening and parks. Later 
he had charge of platting Central Park, in New 
York City. Subsequently he platted the Capi- 
tol grounds at Washington, the grounds of the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, in 1893, and 
a number of parks of large cities, including 
Buffalo, Chicago, and Brooklyn. From 1863 
until 1865 he served as a member of the Cali- 
fornia Yosemite Restoration Committee. In the 
meantime he filled an appointment under Presi- 
dent Lincoln as sanitary commissioner in con- 
nection with the Civil War. He wrote “Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer in London,” 
“Journey Through Texas,” “Journey in the 
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Slave States,” and “Journey in the Black Coun- 
ty” 

OLMUTZ (dl'miits), a city of Austria-Hun- 
gary, in the province of Moravia, on the March 
River, forty miles northeast of Briinn. It has 
communication by railroads and electric rail- 
ways. Formerly it was strongly fortified, but 
the works have been converted into parks and 
promenades. Among the principal buildings are 
the Church of Saint Mauritius, the Jesuit mon- 
astery, the commercial exchange, the Realschule, 
the industrial museum, and the public library 
of 80,000 volumes. It has manufactures of flour, 
chemicals, clothing, and spirituous liquors. The 
place is mentioned as early as 1863, when it had 
a large castle, and became the seat of a bishop- 
ric in 1063. Ferdinand I. abdicated here in 


1848. Population, 1916, 23,836, 

OLNEY (6l'ni), Richard, statesman, born in 
Oxford, Mass., Sept. 15, 1835; died April 8, 1917. 
He graduated at Brown University in 1856, stud- 
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ied three years at 
the Harvard Law 
School, and, after 
being admitted to 
the bar, developed 
a successful prac- 
tice in Boston. In 
1874 he entered the 
Massachusetts 
Legislature, but 
soon after retired 
from public life to 
attend his extensive 
law practice. Pres- 
ident Cleveland 
appointed him Attorney-General in 1893. Two 
years later he became Secretary of State as 
successor to Gresham, the duties of which office 
he administered with much ability. Subsequent- 
ly he resumed the practice of law. 

OLYMPIA (6-lim’pi-a), capital of the State 
of Washington, county seat of Thurston County, 
at the southern extremity of Puget Sound, about 
100 miles north of Portland, Ore. It is on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and has regular com- 
munication by steamboats. An abundance of 
water power is obtained from the Deschutes 
River, which has a succession of falls that de- 
scend 85 feet. A bridge 2,300 feet long spans 
the southern part of the sound. Among the 
noteworthy buildings are the State capitol, the 
county courthouse, the high school, the Saint 
Peter’s Hospital, the McKenney Block, and the 
Capital National Bank building. The manu- 
factures include lumber products, soap, shoes, 
and earthenware. It is surrounded by a fertile 
country, which produces cereals, grasses, fruits, 
and lumber. Waterworks, gas and electric light- 
ing, and sanitary sewerage are among the util- 
ities. In 1846 the first settlement in Washing- 
ton was made near Olympia. The place was 
chartered as a city in 1859. Population, 1900, 
3,863; in 1910, 6,996. 
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OLYMPIA, a valley of Greece, in the 
southeastern part of Elis, on the banks of the 
Alpheus River. It is noted as the scene of the 
Olympic games. In the Altis, or sacred grove, 
said to have been inclosed by Hercules, was 
the temple of Zeus, which contained his cele- 
brated statue by Phidias. The vicinity contained 
many statues of gods and victors in the games, 
especially in the time of Pliny the Elder, about 
the year 50 a. D., but the space is now occupied 
with gardens and fields. Extensive excavations 
were made in the vicinity by the government of 
Germany, which resulted in finding coins, medals, 
and many sculptures, including that of Hermes 
by Praxiteles. 

OLYMPIAD, the period of four years be- 
tween any two successive celebrations of the 
Olympic games, used by the ancient Greeks in 
computing time. It was their custom to desig- 
nate the Olympiads by numbers, beginning with 
776 B. c., when Coroebus won a famous foot 
race. It was customary to state that an occur- 
rence took place in a year of a certain Olym- 
piad, or that it happened in a particular Olym- 
piad. The last Olympiad, which was the 293d, 
occurred in the year 394 of the Christian era. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, the national festivals 
of the ancient Greeks, celebrated on the plain of 
Olympia once in four years. They were given 
in honor of Zeus and constituted their most 
noted national institution. Olympia, the scene 
of these games, was a locality in the beautiful 
valley of the ancient district of Elis, in the 
Peloponnesus, through which flows the Alpheus 
River. It was adorned by many exquisite works 
of art, including statues of the gods and cele- 
brated victors, and many monuments, temples, 
tombs, altars, and treasures of art. It had fully 
3,000 statues in the time of the elder Pliny. 
Among other improvements were the temple of 
Zeus, known as the Olympium; the temple of 
Hera, the wife of Zeus; the ten treasuries, in 
which were stored the dedicatory offerings of 
the Greek cities; and the Hippodrome and the 
Stadium, where the contests occurred. The val- 
ley was finely improved by highways, groves, 
and gardens. Recent excavations have thrown 
much light upon this locality by the discovery 
of sculptures and the remains of buildings. 

The Olympic games date from 776 B. c., but 
they were discontinued in 396 a. p. by Emperor 
Theodosius. Time was reckoned by the Greeks 
from the year in which the Olympic games were 
instituted as a national festival, naming the 
periods of four years between the celebrations 
as Olympiads. The contests took place origi- 
nally only between Greeks, but after the Roman 
Conquest the competition became general. 
Among those victorious at the games were 
Tiberius, Nero, and other distinguished per- 
Sonages. Processions indicating the beginning 
of the games passed along the Pompic Way, 
a road that crossed a beautiful spot 660 by 580 
feet in extent. which contained the sacred grove 
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of Altis and sanctuaries of great beauty and 
value. Hostilities between contending parties 
ceased while the games were in progress. 
Every Greek who had left his native country 
made it a point to return on these occasions, 
if possible, in order to contend in the various 
athletic sports. These sports consisted of run- 
ning, wrestling, and other exercises calling 
into account the various muscles of the body, 
the favorite games being chariot and horse 
racing, throwing the quoits and spears, and 
leaping. 

It was necessary for all who took part in 
these games to have at least ten months’ train- 
ing in the Elis Gymnasium. Judges were select- 
ed to determine who should receive the prizes. 
Those receiving the highest stations of honor 
were adorned with wreaths of palm leaves and 
in later years with garlands taken from the 
olive trees in the sacred grove. Many of the 
distinguished victors had statues erected to their 
memory, and they were otherwise honored by 
favorable mention and by exemption from tax- 
ation. During the festivals many sacrifices and 
services of devotion were offered to the gods. 
The period was enlivened by a profusion of 
inspiring instrumental and vocal music. 

A movement originated in modern Greece in 
1896 to revive the Olympic games, that year 
being exactly 1,500 years after they were abol- 
ished by Emperor Theodosius. At that time a 
fine stadium was erected and the performances 
were witnessed by distinguished people from all 
countries. The sports consisted of aquatic and 
athletic performances. Many Greeks, as a re- 
sult of this movement, have acquired a new 
impetus for the development of athletic skill, 
exercises calculated to benefit the nation as a 
whole. Subsequently these games developed 
into international sports. Contests for the 
world’s championship were held at Paris, France, 
in 1900; in Saint Louis, Mo., in 1904; in Athens, 
Greece, in 1906; in London, England, in 1908; 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1912, 

OLYMPUS (é-lim’piis), Mount, a range of 
mountains in Turkey, on the boundary between 
Macedonia and Thessaly. The highest peak 
rises 9,740 feet above sea level. In the region 
are many deep ravines and precipices in which 
forest trees are abundant. This group of moun- 
tains entered largely into the mythology of the 
ancient Greeks, since they believed that Zeus 
occupied a palace on the top of Mount Olym- 
pus. They regarded its peak wrapped so densely 
in clouds and mist that it was hidden from 
mortal view. Their poetry relates that its at- 
mosphere is bright and refreshing and that 
youth never ages there. On its summit was 
the palace of Zeus and Hera, a structure of 
burnished gold, cast silver, and gleaming ivory. 
The later legends, originating at a time when 
the knowledge of the universe and divine pow- 
ers became enlarged, convey the view that the 
gods have their existence in the heavers, among 
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the planets, and it was thus that the name of 
Olympus became attached to the firmament. 

OLYPHANT (odl'-fant), a borough of 
Pennsylvania, in Lackawanna County, on the 
Lackawanna River, five miles northeast of 
Scranton. It is on the Delaware and Hudson 
and the New York, Ontario and Western rail- 
roads, and is noted as a mining and shipping 
center of anthracite coal. The improvements 
include electric lighting, street paving, and sew- 
erage. Among the manufactures are blasting 
powder, cigars, and machinery. The first settle- 
ment on its site was made in 1857, but its growth 
dates from the opening of the extensive coal 
fields in its vicinity. Population, 1910, 8,505, 

OMAHA (6'ma-ha), the largest city in Ne- 
braska, county seat of Douglas County, on the 
Missouri River, opposite Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
It is on the trunk lines and the terminus of 
many railways, including the Union Pacific, the 
Wabash, the Burlington and Missouri River, 
the Illinois Central, the Missouri Pacific, the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Chicago 
and Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Saint Paul, and a number of others. The Mis- 
souri River is crossed by several bridges, in- 
cluding the famous structure that connects the 
railway lines on both sides. An extensive sys- 
tem of electric railways furnishes transportation 
to all parts of the city and has branches to 
Council Bluffs, South Omaha, and other points 
in the two states. 

Omaha occupies a fine site on the west side 
of the Missouri River, consisting chiefly of a 
gently rolling plot and including an area of 
about 30 square miles. The streets are broad 
and regularly platted, and about 95 miles are 
substantially paved with granite, brick, or as- 
phalt. About 600 acres are included in the pub- 
lic parks, of which Riverview, Hanscom, Elm- 
wood, and Bemis parks are the most noted. 
The architecture is modern and substantial, in- 
cluding the county courthouse, the city hall, the 
Federal building, the Coliseum, the Omaha Bee 
building, and the Paxton Hotel. It has a fine 
high school and two cathedrals, those of the 
Protestant Episcopal and the Roman Catholic 
churches. In the public library are 65,000 vol- 
umes. The institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the Bellevue College, the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, the University of Omaha, the 
Creighton University (Roman Catholic), the 
Brownell Hall, and the Creighton Medical Col- 
lege. It is the seat of the State school for the 
deaf and has many private schools and hospi- 
tals. All the leading religious denominations 
have fine church edifices. 

Omaha has large shops of the Union Pacific 
Railway. It is the seat of extensive establish- 
ments for smelting and refining the ores of lead, 
copper, gold, silver, and other metals, which 
are transported to the city from points in Wy- 
oming and Colorado. South Omaha, a short 
distance south, has large slaughtering and meat- 
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packing establishments, which, in the amount 
of stock slaughtered, is exceeded only by Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. Having extensive com- 
munication by railways, Omaha is important as 
a wholesaling and jobbing center of groceries 
and dry goods. It contains large lumber yards 
and grain elevators and has manufactures of 
brick and tile, machinery, clothing, white lead, 
linseed oil, and malt and distilled liquors. The 
systems of waterworks, telephones, sewerage, 
and gas and electric lighting are well man- 
aged. 

The site of Omaha was visited by Lewis and 
Clark in 1804. Fur traders built a stockade 
and trading station in the vicinity in 1825. The 
first permanent settlement was established in 
1854, when it became the capital of Nebraska, 
and it remained the seat of government until 
1867. It was incorporated as a city in 1857, 
but its growth dates from 1864, when work was 
commenced on the Union Pacific Railway. In 
1898 it was the seat of the Trans-Mississippi 
and International Exhibition, which was kept 
open during two seasons. Population, 1900, 
102,555 ; in 1910, 124,096, 

OMAHAS, an Indian tribe of the Dakota 
family, which was first met in 1673 by Father 
Marquette. The Omahas formerly occupied the 
region now included in eastern Nebraska and 
western Iowa. In 1820 they ceded their lands at 
Council Bluffs. Several wars occurred between 
them and the Sioux Indians, but in 1854 a gen- 
eral peace was declared. Their reservation is 
situated in the northeastern part of Nebraska, 
where they have made material advancement in 
the arts of peace, especially in agriculture. They 
patronize schools and churches and engage ex- 
tensively in the culture of cereals, live stock, and 
vegetables. 

OMAN (6-min’), a political division of 
Arabia, in the southeastern part of the Arabian 
Peninsula. It extends along the Persian Gulf, 
the Gulf of Oman, and the Arabian Sea, includ- 
ing a coast line of about 1,500 miles. The area 
is 81,500 square miles. It is divided into a num- 
ber of districts or states, of which Muscat is the 
most important. The surface, though fertile in 
many places, includes large stretches of rocky 
and sandy deserts. Along the coast is a high- 
land with numerous mountains, some of which 
rise 10,000 feet above the sea. Beyond the 
mountains is a region of grazing lands, but these 
gradually merge into the great deserts of Arabia. 
Dates, cotton, sugar, coffee, rice, and camels are 
the chief products. Pearls and mother-of-pearl 
are exported. The imports consist chiefly of 
ammunition, silk textiles, and foodstuffs. 

A large part of the region became a posses- 
sion of Portugal in 1508, but it fell into the 
hands of the Arabs in the 17th century. Later 
the imams, or sultans, of Muscat annexed a nar- 
row tract along the eastern coast of Africa. At 
present the country is nominally under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. Muscat is the capital 
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and principal seaport. The inhabitants consist 
chiefly of Mussulmans of Arab origin. In habits 
of life they are partly nomadic. They are Mo- 
hammedan in religion. Population, about 1,500,- 
000. 

OMAR I. (6’mér), second caliph of the Mos- 
lems after Mohammed, born in 582; died in 644. 
He became a convert to Mohammedanism in 615 
and succeeded Abu-Bekr in 634. During his 
caliphate a remarkable increase was made in the 
numerical strength of the Moslems. The armies 
sent forth by him conquered Syria in 636, Jeru- 
salem in 637, and Egypt in 640. Later he sub- 
dued Persia and carried his dominion far south 
of the Mediterranean Sea. A mortal wound in- 
flicted upon him by a Persian slave at Medina, 
in 644, ended his victorious career. The calcula- 
tion of time from the Hegira was instituted by 
him. A Mohammedan historian says the follow- 
ing of him: “He took from the infidels 36,000 
cities or castles, destroyed 4,000 temples or 
churches, and founded or endowed 1,400 
mosques.” Othman succeeded him as caliph. 

OMAR KHAYYAM (khi-yim’), astrono- 
mer, poet, and mathematician, born in Nishapur, 
Persia, about the middle of the 11th century ; died 
there in 1123 a. p. He studied under one of the 
eminent Persian teachers, and soon after en- 
gaged extensively in the study of astronomy and 
mathematics. A government pension enabled 
him to devote his time to research, and during 
that period he effected a reconstruction of the 
calendar. He is the author of a treatise on as- 
tronomy and several treatises on mathematics, 
and published a number of excellent poems and 
epigrams. Several of his writings have been 
translated into European languages, among them 
a work on algebra into French and a poetical 
work known as “Rubdaiyat” into English and 
German. His writings indicate that he was a 
free thinker, though as a matter of policy he 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Spa] PASHA (pa-sha’), Turkish general, 
PAE kI, Austria, in 1806; died in Con- 
A ople, April 18, 1871. He was the son of 
àustrian officer who was stationed in the 
province of Croatia and his proper name was 
Mikail Lattas, but on account of itti 
slight offense ka nes of committing a 
changed h e fled to Turkey, where he 
melee Ag pame to Omar and embraced the 
tion beats h ‘9 His natural ability and educa- 
th ght him in contact with high officials of 

€ government, and ł b 

été AUGSTA r Li soon became tutor to the 
Medji Ka o the Turkish throne, Abdul 
Pasha ak er the latter became Sultan, Omar 
i appointed governor of Lebanon, and 
n 1843 became com d . 
nia and Alban mander of the army in Bos- 
ania. From 1853 until 1856 he com- 


manded th . z A 
within which ei forces against the Russians, 


and E a e he defeated them at Kalafat 
Bagdad o> Later he was made governor of 
in 1869, Put down a rebellion of Montenegrins 


d until 18680 ed as minister of war at Bag- 
9. Subsequently he held the hon- 
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orary position of advisory minister until his 
death. . : 

OMEN (ö'měn), a sign or presage that is 
supposed to indicate a future event. The ancient 
Romans supposed that the gods indicate their 
favor or displeasure by some sign or token. 
They considered it necessary to observe omens. 
This was done under the direction of magis- 
trates, who were assisted by the haruspices and 
augurs. Belief in omens fell into disrepute 
among the intelligent classes in the time of 
Cicero. 

OMNIBUS (ém’ni-bis). See Carriage. 

OMNIBUS BILL, a term frequently applied 
to legislative acts, especially those in which sev- 
eral measures are more or less closely related. 
In the United States it was first applied to a bill 
submitted to Congress by Henry Clay in 1850. 
This bill provided for the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a free State, the erection of territorial 
governments in New Mexico and Utah without 
reference to slavery, the establishment of a 
boundary line between New Mexico and Texas, 
the abolition of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia, the more effective enforcement of 
the fugitive slave law, and the payment of $10,- 
000,000 to Texas for her claim to a part of New 
Mexico. This bill is incorrectly called a com- 
promise, or omnibus bill, since the different mat- 
referred to were later covered by separate 

ills. 

OMSK (omsk), a city of Asiatic Russia, 
capital of the government of Akmolinsk, in the 
western part of Siberia. It is at the junction of 
the Om and Irtysh rivers, on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and is surrounded by a barren steppe. 
The architecture is inferior, but the city has a 
technical school, two gymnasiums, and a normal 
school for teachers. As a military station it is 
important and it has considerable inland trade. 
Population, 1916, 54,150. 

ONEGA (é-né’ga), a river of northern Rus- 
sia. It rises in Lake Latcha, in the government 
of Olonetz, and after a course of 275 miles to- 
ward the north flows into Onega Bay, an inlet 
from the White Sea. It is navigable for a dis- 
tance of 80 miles. 

ONEGA, a large lake of northern Russia, in 
the government of Olonetz, located northeast of 
Lake Ladoga, next to which it is the largest lake 
in Europe. It is 146 miles long and 52 miles 
wide. The area is 3,760 square miles. Several 
rivers flow into it. Its outlet is the Svir River, 
which flows into Lake Ladoga. It has a depth 
of about 600 feet, is rich in fish, and contains a 
number of islands. Lake Onega is connected by 
canal with the Volga system of Caspian Sea 
navigation and with the White Sea by the 
Dwina canal system. 

_ ONEIDA (é-ni’da), a city of New York, 
in Madison County, in a fertile farming region, 
26 miles east of Syracuse. It is on the West 
Shore, the New York, Ontario and Western, and 
the New York Central railroads. Allen and 
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Higenbotham parks are fine public resorts. The 
chief buildings include the public library, the 
high school, the city hospital, and several 
churches. Among the manufactures are flour, 
steam engines, cotton and woolen goods, and 
machinery. Waterworks, Sanitary sewerage, and 
electric street railways are among the public 
utilities. The Oneida Community is about two 
miles south. Oneida was settled in 1834 and 
incorporated in 1848. Population, 1910, 8,317. 

ONEIDA, a lake in northeastern New York, 
in Oneida, Oswego, Onondaga, and Madison 
counties, about twenty miles southeast of Lake 
Ontario. The length is twenty miles and the 
width is from two to seven miles. It discharges 
through the Oneida and Oswego rivers into 
Lake Ontario. The lake and tributary streams 
abound in fish. 

ONEONTA (6-né-dn'ta), a city of New 
York, in Otsego County, on the Susquehanna 
River, sixty miles northeast of Binghamton. It 
is on the Ulster and Delaware and the Dela- 
ware and Hudson railroads and is surrounded 
by a farming and stock-raising country. The 
noteworthy buildings include the public library, 
the Oneonta State Normal School, the State ar- 
mory, and the Amelia Fox Memorial Hospital. 
Among the manufactures are shirts, pianos, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, machinery, and cigars. 
It has modern municipal facilities, including 
pavements, waterworks, and sanitary sewerage. 
The place was settled in 1800 and incorporated 
in 1848. Population, 1905, 8,054; in 1910, 9,491. 

ONION, an edible bulb, produced by a bien- 
nial herb of the lily family. The plant has tubu- 
lated leaves and a pithy stalk bearing the seed. 
The root is a bulb with a strong odor and taste, 
due to an acrid volatile oil that is destroyed by 
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boiling. Onions are native to Central Asia, but 
they have been cultivated from the tropics to 
regions far into high latitudes for centuries. 
They attain the largest size in warm countries. 
The cultivated plants include about twenty spe- 
cies, including the Strassburg, Egyptian, Span- 
ish, Danvers, Portuguese, Bermuda. and Pearl. 
Onions have a stimulating influence on the se- 
creting organs and are used in medicine. Garlic 
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belongs to the same family, but has a stronger 
odor and taste, and its bulb is composed of from 
eight to twelve smaller ones, called cloves. 
Onions can be grown successively on the same 
ground from year to year, but they require much 
manuring. Some species bear bulbs at the top, 
but those generally grown for the markets yield 
large rooted bulbs. 

ONKELOS, an eminent Greek writer, who 
probably lived about 400 a. p. He is the trans- 
lator of a version of the Pentateuch and wrote 
in the Aramaic language. The translation is lit- 
eral, closely resembling the Hebrew text, and 
was used in many synagogues as late as the 16th 
century. 

ONOMACRITUS (on-o-mak’ri-tus), a cele- 
brated poet of Athens, where he resided in the 
6th century B. c., in the time of Pisistratus. He 
was one of a commission of four to reédit the 
poems of Homer with the view of systematizing 
them. It is said that Hipparchus detected him 
in the forgery of oracles, hence he was banished 
from Athens. Later he was reinstated as the 
friend of the tyrant, who induced him to en- 
deavor to secure an invasion of Greece by Dari- 
us, for which purpose he used pretended oracles. 

ONONDAGA (6n-dn-da’ga), a tribe of Iro- 
quois Indians of New York, who resided in the 
vicinity of Lake Onondago. They were peace- 
able and industrious and many were converted 
to Christianity. In 1660 they numbered about 
1,650, but a large number went with Brant to 
Canada, where they were later assigned to the 
reservation on Grand River, Ontario. At pres- 
ent about 600 of these Indians reside in Canada 
and nearly 1,000 are on the reservation in New 
York. 

ONTARIO (6n-ta’ri-6), a Province of Can- 
ada, the most populous subdivision of 
the Dominion. It is bounded on the 
north by Hudson Bay and James Bay; 
east and northeast by Quebec; south by 
the Saint Lawrence, the Niagara, the 
Detroit, the Saint Clair, and the Rainy 
rivers and lakes Ontario, Erie, Saint 
Clair, Huron, and Superior, and the 
Lake of the Woods; and west by Mani- 
toba and the international boundary line. 
The northeastern boundary is formed 
largely by Hudson Bay, which separates 
it from Quebec. The length from east 
to west is about 1,000 miles; the great- 
est breadth from north to south, about 
700 miles; and area, 407,262 square 
miles, of which 2,850 square miles are 
water surface. 

DescripTIon. The greater part of the surface 
is included in the Laurentian Plateau, which ex- 
tends across the border from Quebec. It con- 
stitutes the divide between the water systems of 
the Hudson Bay and the Great Lakes, but the 
general altitude does not range more than from 
800 to 1,200 feet. However, these highlands do 
not continue to the northern border, where a 
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considerable area is included in the lower valleys 
of the Moose and Albany rivers. In this sec- 
tion the surface slopes gently down to James 
Bay and the region is underlaid by horizontal 
strata of limestones. In the southeastern part 
are the lowlands of the Saint Lawrence. They 
are divided by a spur of the Laurentian High- 
lands, which cross the Saint Lawrence at the 
Thousand Islands, extending a short distance 
into New York. The western section of the 
lowlands extends along the shore of the Great 
Lakes, but is divided by the elevation of the 
rock known as the Niagara escarpment, which 
forms the precipice at Niagara Falls and ex- 
tends to the Manitoulin Islands, in Lake Huron. 
Between the escarpment and the Laurentian spur 
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out, but the winters are severe in the northern 
part. Sudden and marked changes are not com- 
mon in the region of the lakes, which have a 
marked modifying influence. In this section the 
thermometer rarely falls to 10° below zero and 
in the summer seldom rises to 92° above. Far- 
ther north the summers are warm and pleasant, 
but the winters are quite cold. Snow falls to a 
considerable depth in the northeast, but severe 
blizzards do not occur in any part. All sections 
of the Province have an abundant rainfall, which 
ranges from 30 to 40 inches. As a whole the cli- 
mate compares favorably to that of the New 
England states and the northern sections of New 
York and Michigan. In the Western Peninsula 
the climate is most favorable for farming. 
Mrninc. The Province is exceptionally rich in 
mineral resources, but the mining industry has 
not been developed to the extent of its possibility. 
In the vicinity of Lake Nipissing are the largest 
nickel mines in the world, known as the Sud- 
bury mines, which produce nearly one-half the 
world’s supply of this mineral. Petroleum is pro- 
duced in greater quantity than in any other 
Province of the Dominion. The largest oil fields 
are in the region bordering on the south shore 
of Lake Huron, including Lambton, Essex and 
Kent counties. Copper is obtained in large 
quantities north of lakes Huron and Superior, 
and in the same fields are extensive deposits of 
iron. Ontario is rich in the deposits of salt, the 
supply being sufficient to endure for centurics. 
Gold and silver are mined on the western shore 
of Lake Superior. Gas fields of con- 
siderable extent abound in the vicinity 
of the Detroit and the Niagara rivers. 
Limestone, sandstone, marble, and gran- 
ite are quarried extensively for building 
purposes. Other minerals include gyp- 
sum and mineral fertilizers and pigments. 
AGRICULTURE. Ontario has vast areas 
of fertile soil, but the more densely set- 
tled portions and those which have proved 
its chief source of wealth are included in the 
region that extends along the Saint Lawrence 
and thence west to Lake Huron. Here the cli- 
mate is adapted to the growth of plants common 
to the Temperate Zone. Oats and hay are cul- 
tivated most extensively, but large interests are 
vested in the cultivation of wheat. Corn of a fine 
quality matures in the Western Peninsula, where 
the seasons are long enough and the sunshine is 
sufficient to make this cereal profitable. Peas are 
grown on a large acreage, the product being 
shipped to market or used as feed for cattle. Bar- 
ley of a fine quality is grown and the quantity 
is such that it serves as the basis of a profitable 
malting industry. Large apple orchards and vine- 
yards are found throughout the southern part 
and peaches are grown successfully in the region 
of the lakes. Other crops include rye, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, turnips, and garden vegetables. 
Large interests are vested in the rearing of 
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live stock. The Province excels in the quality 
of the various breeds that are raised. Cattle 
are grown both for meat and dairy purposes and 
the total has increased materially every decade. 
The number of cattle of all kinds is placed at 
2,750,000 head. Swine and sheep rank next in 
number, Horses of a superior grade are grown 
for domestic use and export. Mules and goats 
are reared in small numbers, but large interests 
are vested in poultry. 

Manuractures. The Province has an abun- 
dance of raw materials to stimulate manufactur- 
ing enterprises, but there is no supply of coal, 
and this essential commodity is imported largely 
from Nova Scotia and the United States. Vast 
forests of great commercial value, such as 
spruce, pine, cedar, poplar, and oak, supply a 
large quantity of material for milling and ship- 
ping. Pork packing and flour milling rank in 
importance next to lumbering. Large quanti- 
ties of cheese and canned milk are produced and 
considerable interests are vested in the manufac- 
ture of cotton and woolen goods, machinery, 
hardware, and chemicals. Other manufactures 
include furniture, engines and boilers, tobacco 
and cigars, carriages and wagons, boots and 
shoes, soap and candles, and canned and cured 
fish, 

TRANSPORTATION AND Commerce. Facilities 
for transportation are afforded by the Ottawa 
River along the northeastern border and by the 
extensive waterways of the Great Lakes and the 
Saint Lawrence River. The latter affords di- 
rect communication by the largest vessels with 
the ocean. Several important canals are main- 
tained to avoid a number of falls and rapids in 
some of the waterways. These include the Wel- 
land Canal, about 27 miles long, which connects 
Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. The Province 
has transportation facilities by a number of 
trunk and many branch railways, including a 
total of 9,500 miles. Across the northern part, 
running nearly parallel to the Ottawa River, 
passes the transcontinental line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Other lines include the Grand 
Trunk, the Central Ontario, the Canadian 
Northern, and the Michigan Central railways. 
Electric lines are maintained to provide com- 
munication in the larger cities, with branches ex- 
tending to many interurban points. Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton, Saint Thomas, London, and 
Renfrew are the leading railway centers. 

Ontario has developed an extensive domestic 
and foreign commerce since its union with the 
Dominion in 1867. Lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts are exported in large quantities. Other ex- 
ports include butter and cheese, grain, live stock, 
hides, cured and packed meats, and manufac- 
tured goods. Among the chief imports are coal, 
tea and coffee, and raw cotton. The merchant 
marine consists of about 1,850 steamers and ves- 
sels. A large share of the foreign trade is with 
Great Britain and the United States. 

GOVERNMENT. The Lieutenant Governor is 
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appointed for five years by the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada and is assisted by a council of 
eight members. This council consists of the at- 
torney-general, commissioner of agriculture, 
treasurer, secretary, registrar, commissioner of 
crown lands, minister of education, and com- 
missioner of public works. The legislative func- 
tions are exercised by an assembly of one house, 
chosen by popular vote, and made up of 98 mem- 
bers. All male British subjects who are 21 years 
of age are entitled to the right of suffrage. The 
highest judicial authority is vested in a supreme 
court of judicature, consisting of the high court 
of justice and the court of appeal. Local gov- 
ernment is administered by the towns, munici- 
palities, and counties. 

Epucation. The system of public schools is 
maintained by general taxation, under the im- 
mediate supervision of the minister of educa- 
tion, Attendance upon the elementary schools is 
free and compulsory. As a means of safeguard- 
ing the interests of the French and those who 
have religious scruples in the matter of instruc- 
tion, separate schools may be maintained by di- 
verting a part of the taxes. The same privilege 
is extended to Protestants in communities where 
the Roman Catholics are in a majority, hence 
many communities have two classes of schools. 
Elementary instruction extends from the kinder- 
garten to the high schools, the latter being gen- 
erally maintained in the towns and cities. The 
qualifications of teachers are prescribed by law, 
but the details of administration are in the 
hands of the local taxpayers. A normal col- 
lege and many model and normal schools are 
maintained, many of which are supported by 
the counties. 

The University of Toronto, at Toronto, is at 
the head of the provincial system of education, 
but with it are affiliated a number of denomina- 
tional institutions, including Knox College 
(Presbyterian), Victoria University (Metho- 
dist), Trinity University (Anglican), Wycliff 
College and Huron College (Anglican), and 
Saint Michael’s College (Roman Catholic). 
Other institutions include the Upper Canada 
College, Toronto; the Ontario School of Mining 
and Agriculture, Kingston; the School of Prac- 
tical Science, Toronto; the College of Music 
and School of Elocution, Toronto; and the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music. Ample provisions 
have been made for the care of the unfortunate 
and incorrigible. These dependents are general- 
ly in institutions which are supported by the 
Province, but the poor are generally provided 
for in the several counties. 

INHABITANTS. Ontario has a larger popula- 
tion than any other Province of Canada. The 
people are largely of English and Scotch descent, 
but include a considerable number of Germans, 
Irish, and other nationalities. Fully five-sixths 
are Protestants, including chiefly Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Baptists. In 
1911 the population was 2,523,208. Toronto, on 
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Lake Ontario, is the capital and largest city. 
Ottawa, in the northeastern part, is the capital 
of the Dominion of Canada. Other cities in- 
clude Hamilton, London, Kingston, Brantford, 
Windsor, Guelph, Saint Catharines, Berlin, 
Belleville, Kenora (Rat Portage), Chatham, 
Stratford, and Galt. 

History. Champlain visited the region in- 
cluded in Ontario in 1615, but the first settle- 
ment was not established until 1673, when Fron- 
tenac built a fort at Kingston. The French es- 
tablished a settlement at Toronto in 1749, when 
they built Fort Rouillé as a protection and a 
means to prevent trade between the Indians of 
the north and the English on the south shore of 
Lake Ontario. Until 1791 the region now in- 
cluded in the Province belonged to Quebec, but 
in that year it was separated and called Upper 
Canada. Previous to that time it had been in- 
habited by a roaming tribe of Indians and for 
many years was important as a fur-producing 
district. 

France was the recognized authority in Can- 
ada until 1763, when it was ceded to Great Brit- 
ain by the Treaty of Paris. At the time of the 
American Revolution a large number of British 
loyalists settled within the region. Niagara was 
made the capital in 1792, but it was afterward 
removed to Toronto. An army of the United 
States invaded the Province during the War of 
1812, in which occurred the battles of the 
Thames and Lundy’s Lane, and in 1837 occurred 
the rebellion instigated by William Lyon Mc- 
Kenzie. It was organized under its present 
name in 1867, at the time of the Confederation. 
The Province has grown rapidly in wealth and 
population, though the most populous parts still 
remain largely in the region lying adjacent to 
lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario. Within recent 
years a large influx of people has been attracted 
to the northwestern section. In 1912 a large 
portion of territory formerly included in Kee- 
watin was annexed to Ontario. 

ONTARIO, Lake, the smallest and most 
easterly of the Great Lakes of North America, 
which forms a connection between the Niagara 
and Saint Lawrence rivers. Its altitude above 
sea level is 247 feet and the greatest depth is 609 
feet. The lake has a length of 190 miles and a 
breadth of 54 miles, and covers an area of 7,240 
square miles. It has a number of important 
coast indentations and many islands, most of 
them being in the northeastern part. It is open 
for navigation practically the entire year, thus 
serving as a convenient and important commer- 
cial route, though at some seasons of the year 
storms of more or less violence prevail. The 
principal canal connections are with the Atlan- 
tic Ocean by the Hudson River and the Oswego 
and Erie canals, with Lake Erie by the Welland 
Canal, and with Ottawa by the Rideau Canal. 
‘Oswego is the most important lake port on its 
New York shore. The chief ports of Canada in- 
clude Kingston, Hamilton, Coburg, and Toronto. 
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Besides receiving the inflow of the Niagara Riv- 
er, it is fed by the Oswego, Genesee, and Black 
rivers. It has fine fisheries. - 

ONYX (d’niks), a variety of quartz, consist- 
ing of layers that have different colors which 
are strongly contrasted, chiefiy white and white 
with black, brown, or red. The layers are usu- 
ally in even planes, hence it is specially adapted 
for cameos, for which purpose it was used by 
the ancients. The name is applied to chalced- 
ony, jasper, and other crystalline minerals when 
they are strongly marked in colors of several 
shades. A species marked with white stripes 
alternated by red bands of carnelian is known 
as sardonyx, which is highly valued on account 
of its rarity. Onyx marble is a beautiful clear 
white stalagmitic carbonate of lime. It is of 
value in the manufacture of ornamefts. A sim- 
ilar product, known as Mexican onyx, is found 
in Mexico, Arizona, and California. It is a 
banded species of aragonite. 

ONYX MARBLE, the name of a variety of 
limestone beautifully colored by iron or man- 
ganese. True onyx is a banded variety of mar- 
ble, while onyx marble is a cheaper grade of 
stone. It is used extensively in making paper- 
weights, inkstands, table tops, and various dec- 
orative articles. This class of stone was quar- 
ried by the ancient Romans in Persia and North- 
ern Africa. Deposits of it are found in Mexico 
and various parts of the United States, especial- 
ly in Arizona, California, and Missouri. 

OOLITE (ö'ċ-lit), the name of a variety of 
limestone, composed of rounded particles clus- 
tered together. Each one of the grains usually 
has a small fragment of sand as a nucleus, 
around which concentric layers of calcareous 
matter have formed. Several varieties have 
been classified, such as roe stone, in which the 
grains are rounded and very distinct, and pea 
stone, having grains about the size of a pea. 
The name Oölite is applied to a group of strata 
of the Jurassic period, immediately succeeding 
the Liassic period. See Geology. 

OORI LIMPOPO (6-d’ré lim-pd’pd), or 
Crocodile, a river of South Africa. It rises 
in the Transvaal Colony, near Pretoria, thence 
flows northwest to the Transvaal boundary, 
whence it makes a semicircle until it enters the 
Indian Ocean through the northern part of 
Delagoa Bay. The entire course is 980 miles, 
but the navigation does not extend farther than 
250 miles from its mouth, being obstructed at 
that point by rapids and falls. It has a number 
of tributaries, the most important being the Oli- 
fant River. The lower valley in Portuguese 
East Africa is level, but the upper course is 
through an elevated region. 

OPAH (6’pa), or Kingfish, the name of a 
fish found in the waters of the Arctic and At- 
lantic oceans. It has an oval-shaped body, is 
from four to five feet long, and has a powerful 
tail. The color is brilliant, ranging from green- 
ish to golden above and yellowish-green below. 
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It is esteemed for its flesh. Locally it is some- 
times called moonfish, or mariposa. 

OPAL, a precious stone, consisting mainly of 
silica with about ten per cent. of water. It is 
very brittle and is distinguished by its reflection 
of light of many colors. Opals do not occur as 
crystals and their value depends upon the dis- 
play of delicate colors, the finest grades consti- 
tuting valuable gems when cut. They are usu- 
ally prepared with a convex surface, since they 
display the colors to the best advantage in that 
form. Opals of a fine quality are produced in 
Hungary, the East Indies, South America, Sax- 
ony, and many other regions, and occur gener- 
ally in sandstone having the nature of iron. 

The species of opal are very numerous. They 
include the common opal, a grade having yeilow, 
white, green, brown, or red colors, but not dis- 
playing them; semiopal, which is nearly opaque; 
fire opal, a grade giving only red reflections; 
menilite, a variety slightly translucent or opague, 
but formed in irregular masses; hydrophane, 
which is transparent only when placed in water; 
and precious or noble opal, the grade reflecting 
brilliant and changeable colors of red, blue, 
green, and yellow. Precious or noble opal is 
the most valuable. A noted specimen of it is 
owned by the imperial family of Austria. This 
gem has a length of five inches, a width of about 
three inches, and a thickness of about one inch. 
The ancients attributed magical properties to 
opals. In the time of the Romans they were 
held in high esteem. It is said that Mark An- 
tony was desirous of possessing an opal be- 
longing to the Roman senator Nonius, but the 
latter preferred exile to parting with it, and 
Pliny ascribes to this particular gem a value of 
$500,000. 

OPERA (d6p’ér-a), the musical form of 
drama which is composed of quartets, trios, 
duets, solos, recitatives, choruses, and finales, or 
a variety of them. Instrumental music accom- 
panies an operatic entertainment throughout. 
The musical part is variously combined and 
modified to produce certain desired effects. The 
whole is preceded by an instrumental overture 
or introduction, as is usually every act or divi- 
sion. Costumes and scenery are employed to 
heighten the dramatic effect, though these are 
not absolutely essential. Grand opera relates 
usually to serious themes, but sometimes it is 
either comic or tragic. On the other hand, op- 
era comique is light and fanciful. The Italian 
drama, known as romantic opera, is an inter- 
mixture of the lively and the grave. Opéra 
bouffe is a farcical form of opera. 

The three recognized schools of opera are 
Italian, German, and French, but they have been 
modified more or less to suit the taste of vari- 
ous countries. The Italian opera was developed 
largely from the miracle plays of the Middle 
Ages and dates from the 16th century, when the 
classical story of Daphne was reduced to a 
drama by Rinuccini, which Peri soon after set to 
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music. However, the real founder was Scarlatti 
(1659-1725), who wrote a number of produc- 
tions that created a widespread interest. Ros- 
sini is regarded the most purely Italian operatic 
composer, and “The Barber of Seville’ and 
“William Tell” are his best productions. Other 
famous composers of this school include Piccini, 
Cimarosa, Jomelli, Bellini, Verdi, and Donizetti. 

The German opera developed principally from 
the Italian, but in later times assumed an inde- 
pendent form and is now the highest in point of 
perfection. Dresden and Vienna were the first 
centers in which Italian operatic plays were 
transplanted, but at Hamburg a profound inter- 
est was developed by Reinhard Keiser (1674- 
1739), who wrote about one hundred operas. 
Mozart is among the eminent German operatic 
masters, giving Germany the first national op- 
era, entitled “The Magic Flute.” Beethoven is 
famous for his “Fidelio,” and Von Weber in his 
“Der Freischutz” gathered with masterful effect 
the national folklore. Others of the school in- 
clude Handel, Gluck, Flotow, Meyerbeer, and 
Wagner. The melodrama, a musical drama in- 
terspersed with spoken dialogue, is of German 
origin. 

The opera was taken to France by Cardinal 
Mazarin in 1646. In the French school recita- 
tives are prominent features, while special stress 
is laid on theatrical exactness. Among the prin- 
cipal composers of France are Monsigny, Rous- 
seau, Auber, Hérold, Gounod, Hervé, Bizet, Of- 
fenbach, and Lecoq. Much of the writings of 
Meyerbeer and Handel was incorporated with 
the French. The opera in England was devel- 
oped chiefly from the German and Italian by 
Purcell. Handel aided in making it popular by 
adapting a number of compositions from the 
German. The English operatic composers in- 
clude Wallace, Balfe, Mackenzie, Macfarren, and 
Sullivan. Operatics became popular in America 
about 1825, since which time many noted pro- 
ductions appeared. Among the leading Ameri- 
can composers are Damrosch, Reginald De Ko- 
ven, Sousa, and Fry. 

OPERA BOUFFE, a form of opera in 
which the music and character are light, farcical, 
and burlesque. It is generally termed musical 
comedy, when the dialogues are interspersed 
with musical selections. This form of the opera 
has become popular in America and Europe 
within recent years. The plays that may be 
classed as opéra bouffe include George Ade’s 
“The Sultan of Sulu,” Victor Herbert’s “The 
Idol’s Eye,” Reginald De Koven’s “Robin 
Hood,” and William Schwenk Gilbert’s “The 
Mikado.” 

OPERA GLASS, a double telescope of small 
size for magnifying a large field of view, used 
chiefly by spectators in attending theater or op- 
era, hence its name. The opera glass permits 
the use of both eyes. Most opera glasses have 
a magnifying power of two or three times. They 
have a plano-concave or double-concave eye- 
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glass, so that the image is not inverted and 
little light is lost, thus securing much distinct- 
ness. The principal manufacturers of opera 
glasses are in Europe, the largest establishments 
being located in Paris. Field glasses are the 
finest class of opera glasses. They have both 
achromatic eye lenses and object lenses. 

OPHICLEIDE (é6f'i-klid), a wind musical 
instrument of the trumpet class, having a loud 
tone and a deep pitch. It is usually large in size, 
is made of brass, and is used in military bands. 
In length it varies from two to four feet. It 
consists of a conical tube, fitted on one end with 
a mouthpiece and terminated at the other in a 
large bell like that of a horn. The compass is 
about three octaves. 

OPHIR (6’fér), a name applied in the Bible 
to a region from which Solomon secured pre- 
cious stones, gold, sandalwood, and other valu- 
ables, but its exact location has continued to be 
a matter of conjecture. The Bible specifies that 
Solomon’s vessels were fitted up in the harbors 
of Edom and that three years were required to 
make the voyage. Some writers think that the 
name Ophir applied to a locality in Eastern Af- 
rica, others have expressed the view that India 
was meant, and Josephus ascribes to Malacca 
that distinction. Within recent years it has 
been asserted by a number of travelers that the 
Ophir of Solomon was in the regions of South 
Africa which is now included in the Transvaal 
Colony. This view is expressed because traces 
of gold and silver mines have been found in that 
part of Africa which were worked in ancient 
times. 

OPIE (6’pi), John, portrait and historical 
painter, born in Cornwall, England, in May, 
1761; died April 9, 1807. His taste for drawing 
and historical study was developed early, and at 
the age of twelve he opened an elementary even- 
ing school. In 1780 Doctor Wolcott, commonly 
known as Peter Pindar, gave him substantial aid 
to train himself by study and practice in Lon- 
don. His paintings of greatest note include 
“Presentation in the Temple,” “The Slaughter 
of Rizzio,” “Juliet in the Garden,” and “Jeph- 
tha’s Vow.” He lectured on art, wrote “The 
Life of Reynolds,” and illustrated Macklin’s 
“Poets and Biblical Gallery” and Bowyer’s 

English History.” His wife, Amelia Opie 
(1769-1853), attained a reputation as a novelist. 
The best known of her writings include “Tales 
of the Heart,” “The Father and Daughter,” 
“Valentine's Eve,” “Detraction Displayed,” and 

Lays of the Dead.” 

TM (ō'pi-ùm), the milky juice obtained 
sti pone es capsules of several species of 
Sire te which is rendered concrete and dark 
ellbivatad a aan? le: EERE ie A 
its beautiful sir je : ie Nie A T 
CORE sed ingle or double flowers of white, 
SD Ce vonalon colors, but in Turkey, 
it is ora a, Hindustan, and other countries 

n evtensively in plantations for its 
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yield of opium. Poppies require a rich soil to 
mature to their best form. In many localities 
irrigation is utilized to supply an abundance of 
moisture. The time of sowing varies somewhat 
in different regions, 
owing to a difference in 
latitude, but the plants 
mature sufficiently in 
about three months to 
supply conditions fa- 
vorable for collecting 
the milky juice from 
the heads or capsules, 
then about the size of 
a small hen’s egg. At | 
that time incisions are @ 
made in the unripe * 
capsules with a small 
instrument having sev- 
eral little blades. Aft- 
er allowing the juice 
to exude and dry over 
night, it is collected in 
an earthen vessel by 
scraping it from the capsule with a blunt knife. 
It is next dried uniformly, being turned at fre- 
quent intervals for that purpose. When the 
moisture has sufficiently evaporated, it is taken 
to the factory, where it is treated in vats, made 
into small tablets or balls, and boxed for the 
market. 

Chemically opium is a mixture of alkaloids, 
the chief of which are morphine, narcotine, and 
codeine, with various organic acids. These are 
valuable in medicine for their narcotic and seda- 
tive propertics, as is also the drug itself. Mor 
phine is a derivative of opium and laudanum is 
a simple tincture in spirits of wine. Opium has 
a faint smell, is bitter and acrid to the taste, and 
can be easily indented with the finger. Though 
serving as a useful medicine in producing sleep 
and allaying pain, it forms a very dangerous 
and harmful drug to those who acquire the hab- 
it of using it continuously. Shortly after taking 
opium there is a stage of increased mental activ- 
ity, but this is followed by a relapse, nervous- 
ness, and depression, which the user seeks to 
overcome by taking another dose. The habitual 
opium taker becomes spare of body, his skin 
grows sallow, his appetite diminishes, and the 
functions of the vital organs are interfered with 
to a considerable extent. 

It is estimated that there are about 1,000,000 
persons who smoke opium in the United States. 
The number using this drug in Canada is cor- 
respondingly large. Those smoking opium have 
a peculiarly constructed pipe in which they place 
a small quantity, about the size of a pea, the 
smoke of which is inhaled and then exhaled 
through the nostrils until the desired intoxica- 
tion is effected. As the habit grows, larger 
quantities are required. Some users take two or 
more of the opium balls. Opium smoking is 
very prevalent in China, India, and other coun- 
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tries of Eastern Asia, where special pipes are 
made for the purpose and opium smoking rooms 
are maintained. India is the main source from 
which the Chinese secure their supply of opium. 
Under the British the trade in opium has been a 
government monopoly in India since 1793. Chi- 
na prohibited the importation of opium in 1796 
and until 1839 made strenuous efforts to enforce 
the law, but the desire of Great Britain to pro- 
mote commerce by maintaining its market in 
China for Indian opium products caused it to 
declare a war, forcing China to recognize and 
legalize the traffic. 

OPORTO (é-pér’td0), a city and seaport of 
Portugal, next in size to Lisbon, capital of the 
province of Minho, on the Douro River, 172 
miles north of Lisbon. The site is a fine tract 
of land along the river, rising by successive ter- 
races toward the inland. It has communication 
by steamboats and steam and electric railways. 
Several fine bridges cross the river, connecting 
it with Villa Nova de Gaia, on the opposite side. 
The noteworthy buildings include the Gothic 
Church of San Francisco, the bishop’s palace, 
the Clerigos Church, the Crystal Palace, the 
commercial exchange, the government mint, the 
opera house, and the central railway station. It 
is a distinctly modern city and is regularly plat- 
ted. It has systems of gas and electric lighting, 
sanitary sewerage, and stone and asphalt pave- 
ments. The manufactures include wines and 
liquors, cotton and woolen goods, boots and 
shoes, sugar, cork, tobacco products, ribbons, 
soap, hats, porcelain, machinery, and sailing ves- 
sels. It has a large export trade in oranges, 
port wine, and cereals. Oporto had a reputation 
as a commercial city in the time of the Moors, 
when it was largely in the hands of the Chris- 
tians. It obtained historic importance by its 
strong fortifications that withstood many attacks 
during the Middle Ages, but was captured by 
the French in 1808. Later, in 1832, it was held 
successfully by Dom Pedro, the ex-Emperor of 
Brazil, against the forces of Don Miguel. The 
capital of Portugal was for some time at Oporto. 
Population, 1916, 193,214. 

OPOSSUM (6-pés’siim), a class of marsu- 
pial mammals which are native to America. 
They include a large number of species, ranging 
in size from that of a house mouse to that of 
a large cat. The hair is soft and wool-like and 
the color in most species is whitish-gray, with 
several stripes down the back. They live largely 
on trees, where they pursue insects, birds, and 
other forms of animal life for food, though 
some species partake of fruits and tender vege- 
table forms, while still others feed on crabs and 
crustaceans. From eight to fifteen young are 
produced by the female. The young are nour- 
ished in the pouch for some time, where they 
also seek safety in case of alarm. Some species 
do not have pouches, but, instead, carry their 
young on the back, the tail of the young being 
entwined around that of the mother. Most of 
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the species are clumsy and awkward in moving 
from place to place while on the ground, but 
they have great activity and skill in moving 
among the ` 

branches of trees, 
being especially 
fitted for this by 
their handlike 
feet, which are 
adapted for 
grasping, and by 
reason of their 
prehensile tail. 
The common or 
Virginia opossum 
ranges from the 
central part of 
the United States 
to Brazil. It is 
whitish-g ray in 
color, has black 
ears and feet, 
and is esteemed 
as food. The 
murine opossum 
is about the size 
of ahouse mouse 
and is found 
from central 
Mexico to Brazil. 
The term “play- 
ing possum” | 
originated from 
the habit of the 
opossum of 
counterfeiting 
death when in danger. It is used to describe 
conduct or proceedings which are deccitful. 

OPPELN (dp’péln), a city of Germany, in 
province of Silesia, on the Oder River, 48 miles 
southeast of Breslau. It has communication by 
railroads and electric railways and is surrounded 
by a farming country. The chief buildings in- 
clude the public library, the teachers’ normal 
school, the gymnasium, and a school of agricul- 
ture. Among the manufactures are cigars, ce- 
ment, clothing, furniture, and machinery. It has 
a large trade in grain and cattle. Oppeln was an- 
nexed to Prussia in 1742. A large proportion 
of the inhabitants are of Polish descent. Pop- 
ulation, 1915, 30,765. 

OPPER, Frederick Burr, illustrator, born 
in Madison, Ohio, Jan. 2, 1857. After attending 
public schools and working in a newspaper of- 
fice, he went to New York City as an employee 
of a mercantile house. In the meantime he de- 
voted his leisure to drawing sketches for comic 
newspapers. The popularity of his drawings in- 
duced him to attend an evening school at the 
Cooper Union Institute, where he studied to 
make that line his profession. In 1877 he was 
employed on Frank Leslie’s publications, but be- 
came illustrator for Puck in 1880, remaining 
with that publication until 1899, when he was 
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given a like position on the New York Journal. 
His illustrations made the comic supplement of 
Hearst’s newspapers popular, both from the fine 
humor displayed in his political cartoons and in 
the forcible execution of practical character 
sketches. He illustrated Peter Dunne’s “Mr. 
Dooley” and Hobart’s “Dinkespiel.” His pro- 
ductions were published under the titles of 
“Puck’s Opper Book” and “Folks in Funny- 
ville.” 

OPPERT (ép’pért), Jules, orientalist, born 
in Hamburg, Germany, July 9, 1825. He took a 
course in law at Heidelberg and subsequently 
studied oriental languages at Bonn and Berlin. 
In 1846 he was granted the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the University of Kiel, and for 
several years taught German in the lyceums of 
Laval and Rheims. The French government 
made him a member of the expedition sent to 
Mesopotamia in 1851. On his return to France, 
in 1854, he submitted to the institute his system 
of reading Assyrian inscriptions. He was made 
professor of Sanskrit at the imperial library of 
Paris in 1857 and teacher of Assyriology in the 
College of France in 1869. In 1881 he was made 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. He 
published many works of value relating to ori- 
ental languages and contributed to periodicals. 
His “Grammar of Sanskrit” and “Expedition to 
Mesopotamia” have been translated into several 
foreign languages. He died in 1905. 

OPTICS (dép’tiks), the branch of science that 
treats of the properties of light and vision as 
pertaining to the human eye. See Light. 

OPTIMISM (6p’ti-miz’m), the doctrine that 
everything in nature and the history of man- 
kind is ordered for the best. It embraces the 
philosophical belief that the order of things in 
the universe is adapted to produce the highest 
good. This doctrine is of ancient origin and is 
supported by philosophers both of ancient and 
modern times. Leibnitz is the leading modern 
advocate of it. Its tenets are fully exemplified 
in his work entitled “Theodicae.” Optimism 
stands opposed to pessimism, according to which 
the evil in this life overrules the good. 

ORACLE (é6r’a-k’l), a term applied in clas- 
sical antiquity to the seat of worship of some 
special divinity, where prophecies were given in 
answer to inquiries relating to some event or to 
some proposed course of action. Priests or 
priestesses usually announced the revelations, 
but in some cases they were given out by signs. 
The desire to avert threatened danger or secure 
success by penetrating into futurity has ani- 
mated mankind in all ages of the world. An- 
ciently people flocked from far and near to con- 
sult the oracles situated at different places, the 
advice and approval of these mouthpieces of the 
gods being deemed essential in all great under- 
takings, such as proposed conclusions of peace, 
declarations of war, the enactment of laws, and 
various personal matters. 

The most famous Grecian oracle was that of 
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Apollo at Delphi, where a priestess called Py- 
thia, named after the serpent Python slain by 
Apollo, delivered the oracles. To prepare for 
the important task, Pythia first bathed in the 
waters of the Castalian spring, after which she 
was conducted into the temple by the priests, 
where she was surrounded by clouds of incense 
and uttered peculiar phrases, which the priests 
interpreted to the people as coming directly from 
the god Apollo. The Greeks had 22 oracles for 
the consultation of Apollo. Among the impor- 
tant oracles were those of Miletus and Argos, 
that of Zeus at Dodona, and that of Jupiter 
Ammon in the Libyan Desert. The people con- 
tinued to consult the oracles until the time of 
Theodosius, who caused the prophetic deities to 
be destroyed and their temple to be closed. 

ORAN (é6-ran’), a seaport city of Algeria, 
capital of the government of Oran, on the Gulf 
of Oran, an inlet of the Mediterranean Sea. 
The city is defended by several forts, has a 
beautiful location on the hills that form an am- 
phitheater above the gulf, and its harbor is am- 
ply protected by moles. Though a North 
African city, it is largely European in appear- 
ance. It has good railroad facilities, electric 
lights, and other municipal improvements. The 
city has a well-organized school system, several 
colleges, a military hospital, a seminary, a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, and a number of 
mosques, churches, and synagogues. The export 
and import trade is extensive. Among the man- 
ufactures are tobacco products, utensils, wine 
and other spirituous liquors, clothing, toys, and 
earthenware. The Moors founded the city in 
the 15th century. It passed successively to the 
Spaniards, Turks, and French, the last named 
securing permanent possession of it in 1831. 
Fully three-fourths of the population are Eu- 
ropeans, mostly French. Population, 1916, 
120,499, 

ORANG, or Orang-Outang (é-ring’6o- 
tang’), the name of an anthropoid ape, signify- 
ing “man of the woods,” native to Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Malacca. This animal is confined 
to a single species. Like the chimpanzee and 
gorilla, it approaches in many respects the 
physical structure of man, though it is inferior 
to both these classes. The brain and spine are 
quite manlike. It is unable to walk with ease 
in an erect posture. At maturity it attains a 
height of from four to five feet. The hairs have 
a reddish-brown color, peculiarly resembling 
those of the people native to the countries where 
it is found, and the arms reach to the ankles 
when standing erect. The short hind limbs 
make it impossible to move with facility while 
on the ground, but when among the branches of 
trees the orangs pass rapidly from limb to limb, 
or swing themselves from one tree to another. 
They build nests in trees, where they live the 
greater portion of the time. At night they rest 
by sleeping on a rudely constructed bed or nest 
in the branches. Their intelligence and strength 
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are alike remarkable. When captured young, 
they may be domesticated and taught many skill- 
ful tricks. It is remarkable that the orang does 
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not live long in captivity. With the increase of 
age, the temper becomes quite disagreeable. 
ORANGE (6r’énj), a class of fruit trees of 
the order Rutaceae, including several species. 
. These trees are related to the lime and citron. 
They are native to China, India, and other 
countries of Eastern Asia. The orange tree was 
grown for its fruit from remote antiquity, but 
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it was not introduced into Europe until it was 
brought there by the Moors in the 14th century, 
and was first cultivated in Portugal about 1520. 
Since then it has been naturalized in all the 
warmer climates. Many species have been im- 
proved by careful propagation. The United 
States produces large quantities of oranges, the 
most productive plantations being in California, 
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Florida, and Louisiana. Other countries taking 
high rank in the yield of oranges include Mexi- 
co, the West Indies, the East Indies, China, In- 
dia, Australia, and North Africa. The orange 
tree is an evergreen. It has oblong, thick, and 
smooth leaves, bears fragrant white flowers, 
and grows to a medium height. The fruit has a 
bright yellow color, is globose in form, and has 
a thick rind and a pulp containing luscious 
juices. Some species have seeds while others 
are seedless. The trees bear in about six years 
and often live 600 years. Large specimens pro- 
duce from 2,000 to 12,000 oranges in a year. 
The wood of the orange tree is fine grained 
and smooth. It is of value in making fine cab- 
inet work. Many species, some sweet and some 
bitter, have been originated by cultivation. The 
sweet oranges are most desired for eating, while 
the bitter yield flavoring and medicines. Among 
the common species sold on the market are the 
China orange, the Lisbon orange, the Maltese or 
red pulped, the Mandarin or clove, the Saint 
Michael, the Majorca seedless, the Tangerine, 
the Valencia, and the oval-shaped egg orange. 
A favorite species known as navel oranges is 
seedless. Blood oranges have a dark red juice. 
The russets are grown extensively in Florida. 
The fruit which is intended for distant markets 
is picked before fully ripened and wrapped in pa- 
per. It is shipped in boxes containing about 250 
oranges. Fragrant oils are secured from the 
rind, leaves, and flowers. These oils are of use 
for flavoring and in perfumery. Orange blos- 
soms are used extensively at weddings to deco- 
rate the bride. A drink called curagoa is pre- 
pared from the oranges that are shaken from 
the tree by winds or otherwise before ripening. 
ORANGE, a town of Massachusetts, in 
Franklin County, 85 miles northwest of Boston. 
It is located on Millers River and the Boston 
and Maine Railway. The public library has 
8,500 volumes. Waterworks, electric lighting, 
and sewerage are among the public improve- 
ments. It has several parks and a number of 
fine school buildings. The manufactures in- 
clude furniture, needles, sewing machines, auto- 
mobiles, and machinery. It was incorporated as 
a town in 1810. Population, 1910, 5,282, 
ORANGE, a city of New Jersey, in Essex 
County, twelve miles west of New York City. 
It is on the Erie, the Lackawanna, and several 
lines of electric railroads. The site is on ele- 
vated ground near the base of First or Orange 
Mountain. Llewellyn Park is a fine public re- 
sort of 750 acres. Among the notable buildings 
are the Stickler Memorial Library, the Masonic 
Temple, the First Presbyterian Church, the Se- 
ton Hall College, the Locke College for boys, 
the Columbus School building, the Orange Me- 
morial Hospital, and the House of the Good 
Shepherd. It has a fine public library and many 
social and religious organizations. The manu- 
factures include carriages, hats, clothing, shoes, 
machinery, and earthenware. It has public wa- 
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terworks and well graded and paved streets. 
The place was settled in 1657, but was long a 
part of Newark, and was incorporated in 1806. 
Population, 1905, 26,101; in 1910, 29,630. 

ORANGE, a river of South Africa, rising in 
the Drakenberg Mountains of Natal. After a 
course of about 1,000 miles toward the west, it 
flows into the Atlantic Ocean, between Cape 
Colony and German Southwest Africa. It 
drains a basin of 325,000 square miles. The vol- 
ume of its water is reduced considerably dur- 
ing the dry season, but during the rainy season 
the river is navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance, though there is a large bar obstructing its 
mouth. The Vaal is its principal tributary. 

ORANGEMEN, the members of a society in 
Great Britain, officially called the Loyal Orange 
Institution. It was founded in the northern part 
of Ireland in 1795 and is composed exclusively 
of Protestants. The objects for which it was 
organized are to support and defend the reign- 
ing king or queen of Great Britain, the Protes- 
tant religion, the legislative union of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, and the succession to the 
throne of the present royal family so long as it 
remains Protestant. It was named in honor of 
William III., Prince of Orange, who pledged 
the ascendency of Protestantism in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland at the time of the Battle of 
the Boyne, on July 12, 1690. Lodges of this 
society were established at different times in 
England and Canada, but it is confined chiefly 
to Ireland. Parliament suspended it from 1813 
until 1828, owing to intrigues in the army, but 
it was revived soon after. The anniversary of 
the Battle of the Boyne, July 12, is known as 
Orange Day, on which public demonstrations 
take place. 

ORANGE RIVER COLONY, a province of 
Great Britain in South Africa, situated between 
Cape Colony and the Vaal River. It is bounded 
on the north by the Transvaal Colony, east by 
Natal and Basutoland, south by Cape Colony, 
and west by Bechuanaland. The area is 50,392 
square miles. 

Description. The surface consists largely of 
a plain elevated from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above 
sea level. East of this plain, on the boundary 
with Natal, are the lofty Drakenberg Moun- 
tains, with altitudes of 7,000 to 11,000 feet. The 
larger part of the colony consists of a prairie 
country, but belts of timber are distributed along 
the streams and in the highlands. In general 
the slope is toward the east, all of the drainage 
belonging to the basin of the Orange River. 

The southern part is drained directly by the 
Orange River, which forms the southern bound- 
ary. In the southeastern part is the Caledon 
River, a tributary of the Orange. The northern 
and eastern borders are formed by the Vaal, 
which receives the inflow from the Wilge, Rhe- 
noster, Valsch, and Modder rivers. As a whole 
the climate is agreeable and healthful, but hot 
winds sometimes cause a sudden rise in the 
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temperature. The mean temperature is 61° and 
the extremes range from 20° in June to 98° 
in January. Prolonged droughts frequently oc- 
cur in the summer season, especially in January, 
but the rainfall is sufficient in most parts to 
insure the maturity of crops. 

Propuctions. Agriculture and stock raising 
are the principal industries, but remarkable de- 
velopments have been made in mining within 
recent years. Cattle are grown extensively on 
the grazing lands of the prairies, which are well 
adapted to the pastoral industry. The number 
of cattle is given at 750,500 head. Sheep raising 
represents extensive interests and 4,500,000 head 
are reported. Swine, horses, and poultry are 
grown with profit. Agriculture is developing 
rapidly, but irrigation is resorted to in some sec- 
tions. The principal cereal crops include Kaffir 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, and rye. Vegetables 
and fruits yield large returns. 

The colony has extensive mineral deposits. 
Diamonds are mined at Jagersfontein and Kof- 
fyfontein. Gold is mined in the foothills of the 
Drakenberg Mountains and a large coal field has 
been developed around Kroonstad, in the north- 
ern part. Salt is mined in several places. Lime- 
stone, granite, and clays are abundant. The out- 
put of diamonds is larger than that of any other 
minerals, having an annual value of $6,750,000. 
Manufacturing is confined chiefly to railway 
shops and the mines, but considerable quantities 
of earthenware and brick are produced. 

GOVERNMENT. The colony is administered un- 
der a constitution granted in 1907, which vests 
the chief cxecutive authority in the Governor. 
He is assisted by an executive council. The 
legislative functions are exercised by a legisla- 
tive assembly of 38 members, elected for five 
years by popular vote. All laws must have the 
assent of the Governor, but his sanction must 
be reserved until the approval of the home gov- 
ernment is obtained. A system of schools is 
maintained by the government and additional 
support may be voted by the local authorities. 

TRANSPORTATION. A railway extends through 
the central part of the colony, passing from the 
southwest toward the northeast and connecting 
with Port Elizabeth, on the southern coast of 
Africa. The Cape-to-Cairo Railway passes along 
the western border, furnishing direct connec- 
tion with Cape Town, Mafeking, and other 
commercial centers. Several branches extend 
to inland ports. The railways are largely un- 
der ownership and control of the colony. Wool, 
diamonds, corn, hides, and live stock are ex- 
ported. The imports consist chiefly of clothing 
and machinery. Much of the trade is with other 
sections of South Africa. The exports are 
mainly through Port Elizabeth and Cape Town. 
The railways are given at 850 miles and about 
1,500 miles of telegraph lines are in operation. 

INHABITANTS. The people consist chiefly of 
natives and Europeans. Most of the Christians 
belong to the Dutch Reformed Church. A small 
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per cent. are Jews and Catholics. Bloemfontein, 
in the south central part, is the capital and 
largest city. Other cities include Kroonstad, 
Jagersfontein, Harrismith, and Ladybrand. The 
population in 1911 was 526,906. This number 
included 175,435 whites. The remainder are 
natives, mostly Zulus and Bushmen. 

History, The region included in the colony 
was formerly populated by African tribes, but 
Boers from Cape Colony made extensive settle- 
ments in 1835 with the view of founding a re- 
public. This movement, known as the Great 
Trek, caused much of the colony as well as 
Natal to be settled by Europeans and their de- 
scendants. The settlements were confined 
largely to the territory between the Orange and 
the Vaal rivers, and a republic was established 
in 1842. Some friction resulted between the new 
government and that of the British in Cape Col- 
ony. The British annexed the region then 
known as the Orange River Free State, but in 
1854 it again became independent. The discov- 
ery of gold in 1887 caused a rapid settlement 
and development in many localities and this 
gave rise to local contentions. In 1899 a war 
broke out between the British and the Transvaal 
Republic, an independent state located north 
of the Vaal River. The Orange River Free 
State became involved in this war by reason 
of a defensive alliance between the two repub- 
lics, and after a prolonged war the British 
annexed the territory in 1900, although President 
Steyn resisted by force of arms. In 1910 it was 
joined with Cape Colony, Natal, and Transvaal 
to form the Union of South Africa. 

ORATION (6-ra’shiin), an elaborate dis- 
course delivered in public, treating in a formal 
and dignified manner some important subject. 
An oration may be informal or formal, the for- 
mer having reference to an address delivered 
without previous preparation, while the latter 
is one that has been prepared by the orator so 
as to express the sentiments in the most ele- 
gant language. In a deliberative oration the 
speaker endeavors to arouse his audience by 
convincing them of a truth, while in a demon- 
strative address he aims rather to please than 
to persuade. Judiciary orations are addressed 
by advocates to a court or jury and are charac- 
terized by a logical construction and earnestness. 

Many orations are included in the literature 
of the world, a number coming down from an 
early date in the history of Greece, such as the 
Philippics delivered by Demosthenes against 
Philip of Macedon. Cicero’s “Orations Against 
Catiline” are’ among the most famous that have 
come down to us from ancient Rome. Among 
the orators of antiquity may be mentioned Isoc- 
rates, Pericles, Cato, and Mark Antony. Burke 
and Pitt are among the eminent English orators. 
Those of America include Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, Daniel 
Webster, Stephen A. Douglas, Wendell Phillips, 
Rufus Choate, and Robert G. Ingersoll. 
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ORATORIO (6r-a-td’ri-5), a composition 
taken directly from Scripture or paraphrased 
upon some theme in sacred history. It is gen- 
erally semidramatic and is arranged to include 
quartettes, trios, duets, solos, recitatives, cho- 
ruses, and other forms of music. The oratorio 
is so named from the oratory of a church near 
Rome, the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
where it was desired to make religious services 
attractive by presenting scenes from Scripture 
in the form of musical performances. The date 
of these performances is ascribed to the period 
intervening between 1571 and 1594, though Saint 
Filippo de’ Neri is credited with having founded 
a congregation of oratory in Rome as early 
as 1540. The general interest attracted by this 
class of musical presentations of sacred subjects 
induced many eminent poets and composers to 
devote their attention to the production of 
oratorios. 

Saint Filippo de’ Neri induced composers to 
set to music many parts of scriptural history, 
among them the incidents connected with the 
Prodigal Son, of Job and his friends, and of 
the Angel Gabriel with the Virgin. Metastasio 
and Zeno prepared a number of oratorios and 
Sebastian Bach, in 1729, wrote his celebrated 
“Saint Matthew.” Other notable productions 
include Handel’s “Messiah” and “Israel in 
Egypt,” Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,’ Men- 
delssohn’s “Saint Paul” and “Elijah,” Haydn’s 
“Creation,” and the celebrated “Passion of 
Christ,” which is still popular above all others. 
Among the more recent oratorios may be named 
Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth,” Paine’s “Saint Pe- 
ter,” Sullivan’s “Light of the World,” Schu- 
mann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” Cowen’s “Del- 
uge” and “Ruth,” and Mackenzies “Rose of 
Sharon.” Leopold Damrosch established the 
Oratorio Society of New York, the first Amer- 
ican institution of that character, in 1873. 

ORCAGNA (or-kin’ya), Andrea di Cione, 
poet and artist, born in Florence, Italy, in 1308; 
died about 1368. He was the son of a Floren- 
tine goldsmith, Maestro Cione, and his name 
was coined from L’Archagnuolo, meaning arch- 
angel. He was early trained for important ar- 
tistic work, a training that can be traced in the 
delicate finish of all his sculptures. In 1335 he 
became architect of the Church of San Michael 
in Florence, where he produced his masterpiece, 
a splendid marble tabernacle. His paintings in- 
clude the work done on the Church of San 
Maria Morella at Florence, where he frescoed, 
among other noted productions, “Christ and 
the Virgin” and the “Last Judgment.” Besides 
his works in painting and sculpture, he attained 
to eminence by productions in architecture and 
poetry. Such masters of art as Angelo and 
Raphael studied his work with care. Boccaccio 
extended his memory in his “Decamerone.” 

ORCHARDSON (6r'chérd-stin), William 
Quiller, portrait painter, born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1835. He studied in his native city, 
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where he painted portraits and scenes from real 
life, and in 1863 removed to London. In 1868 
he became associated with the Royal Academy 
and in 1879 was made an academician. His 
works rank among the most excellently finished 
and finely colored of recent painters. The more 
noteworthy productions include “Napoleon on 
Board the Bellerophon,’ “The First Cloud,” 
“Bill of Sale,” “The Queen of the Swords,” 
“Her Mother’s Voice,” “Christopher Sly,” 
“Young Duke,” and “Salon of Madame Re- 
camier.” He died April 13, 1910. 


ORCHESTRA (6r’kés-tra), the term applied 


to a body of instrumental performers 
in which the violin is prominent. More 
recently the name is given to a band of 
musicians performing in a theater, con- 
cert hall, or other place of public amuse- 
ment, though formerly it was applicable 
only to performances of symphonies 
and overtures, especially to the accom- 
paniments of operas, oratorios, cantatas, 
and masses. The term does not apply 
to a body of musicians using principally 
wind instruments, since such a body is 
more properly called a band. In the 
Greek theater the orchestra was that 
part of the edifice in which the chorus 
performed its dances and evolutions. 
It was circular in shape, was surround- 
ed by steps, and extended in front of 
the spectators. In modern theaters the 
orchestra is the space between the au- 
dience and the stage allotted to the mu- 
sicians. The name applies in concert 
rooms to a raised platform occupied by 
both vocal and instrumental performers. 

ORCHIDS (o6r’kids), the general 
name of plants which belong to the 
family Orchidaceae. They include the 
most highly organized flowers among 
the monocotyledons. It is estimated that 
more than 400 genera and 6,000 species belong 
to this group of plants. Although many species 
are found in the Temperate Zone, they are most 
numerous and of larger size in the tropics. In 
very dry and cold climates there are only a 
limited number of species, where they grow in 
the ground as herbs or shrubs, but in warm 
and moist regions they are connected with rocks 
and trees and their roots do not draw moisture 
from the soil. Under such conditions they sub- 
sist on nourishment derived from the air. Or- 


chids are especially abundant in the moist re- 


gions of the East Indies and the vast forests 
of the Amazon valley of South America, but 
they are well represented and of consider- 
able size in the West Indies, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America. Many species have been accli- 
mated and are cultivated in gardens for the 
beauty and peculiar shape of their flowers. The 
flowers are fragrant, have bright colors, and 
are especially peculiar because of the various 
forms taken on by one of the six petals, which 
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is known as its lip or labellum. In many 
American and European countries the culture 
of orchids has developed into an important in- 
dustry. The form and size of the flowers pro- 
duced by some cultivated species, such as the 
dendrobium densiflorum and the calipso-borealis, 
cause them to demand high prices. The roots 
and tubers of several species yield a nutritive 
substance known as salep and others yield 
vanilla. 

ORD, Edward Otho Cresap, soldier, born 
in Cumberland, Md., Oct. 18, 1818; died in 


ORCHIDS, 
1, Dendrobium densiflorum; 2, Calipso-Borealis. 


uated at the United States Military Academy 
and afterward served against the Seminole In- 
dians in Florida. During the Mexican War he 
was promoted to be a captain for services ren- 
dered at Monterey, Cal. He was made brigadier 
general of volunteers at the beginning of the 
Civil War, and later secured command of a 
brigade of Pennsylvania reserves. On May 2, 
1862, he was promoted major general of vol- 
unteers, led the left wing of Grant’s army at 
Iuka and Hatchie, and commanded at the siege 
and capture of Vicksburg and Jackson. He 
rendered valuable assistance at the evacuation 
of Richmond, in 1865, and was present at the 
surrender of General Lee. In 1866 he was 
mustered out of the volunteer service and was 
given an appointment as brigadier general in 
the regular army. Subsequently he had com- 
mand of various military departments. In 1881 
he retired with the rank of major general. 

ORDINANCE OF 1787 (ér’di-nans). See 
Northwest Territory. 


ORDINARY (6r’di-nd-rj), an official of an- 
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1; Aganisia tricolor; 2, Coryanthes macrantha; 3, Miltonia Bunti; 4, Nanodes Medusae; 5, Dendro- 
bium Brymerianum; 6, Brassia caudata var. hieroglyphica; 7, Cattleya Trianae var. guepurate: 8 Masde- 
vallia spectrum; 9, Laelia elegans var. Houtteana; 10, Coelogyne pandurata; 11, Tahpinia Randi. iis 
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cient Rome, whose duty was to hear and decide 
the most important civil and criminal cases. 
The term was applied in England to a bishop, 
or his deputy, when acting as an ecclesiastical 
judge, but after the Reformation the jurisdiction 
of this officer was transferred to the civil courts. 
In the colonial period of Canada and the United 
States, the colonial governor was ex-officio or- 
dinary, or head of the ecclesiastical courts, 
which then had jurisdiction of probate and some 
equity causes. In some states, as in New Jer- 
sey, the probate judge is still called an ordinary. 

ORDOVICIAN (é6r-dé-vish’an), the name 
of a system of rocks, classed by some writers 
as intermediate between the Cambrian and Si- 
lurian systems. The term is used more exten- 
sively in America than elsewhere. The system 
is divided into Trenton and Canadian strata, 
the latter being the lower and the former being 
the more recent. Both are again subdivided, the 
Canadian into Beekmantown and Chazy and the 
Trenton into Trenton, Utica, Cincinnati, and 
Hudson strata, though these names have a some- 
what local significance. In general the ordovi- 
cian rocks are chiefly limestones, but in some 
places they are made up largely of shales. Zinc 
and lead ores are common to the formations 
belonging to this system, as in Missouri and 
Wisconsin, while petroleum and natural gas oc- 
cur to a considerable extent, as in Ohio and 
Ontario. 

ORE, a natural substance found in the earth, 
which yields metals by applying various proc- 
esses, principally roasting and smelting. The 
term is applied usually to a mineral from which 
the metal can be extracted profitably, but is 
sometimes extended to nonmetallic minerals, as 
sulphur ore. Metals occurring in a pure state 
free from other substances are called native. 
Ore consists of metals in combination with one 
or more of the nonmetallic elements, the prin- 
cipal combinations being metals with sulphur, 
forming sulphide; with chlorine, forming chlo- 
rides; with oxygen, forming oxides; and with 
carbonic, sulphuric, arsenic, silicic, and phos- 
phoric acids, forming carbonates, sulphates, ar- 
senates, silicates, and phosphates. Ores are 
commonly found in veins or lodes and in im- 
bedded masses. A large part of the gold and 
silver bearing ores is of too low a grade to be 
profitable and many tons are dumped aside as 
valueless. It is possible that improved methods 
of cheapening transportation to the smelters 
and treating the ores when placed there will yet 
cause much of what now is valueless to be used 
profitably. An electrical process of treating low 
grade ores was proposed by Edison, though only 
partial success has yet been obtained by means 
of it. 

OREGON (6r’é-gin), a Pacific state of the 
United States, popularly called the Beaver State. 
It is bounded on the north by Washington, east 
by Idaho, south by Nevada and California, and 
west by the Pacific Ocean. The extent from 
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east to west is 395 miles; breadth from north to 
south, 275 miles; and area, 96,030 square miles, 
including a water surface of 1,470 square miles. 
In size it ranks seventh among the states. 
Description. The State is crossed by. two 
ranges of mountains from the north to the 
south, the Coast Range and the Cascade Moun- 
tains. They trend parallel with the coast 
through the western part. In the northeastern 
section are the Blue Mountains, and in the 
southeastern part is a group known as the Stein 
Mountains. In general, the surface is uneven 
and rolling, with valleys along the streams and 
through the highland section. A narrow coast 
plain is located in some places along the Pacific, 
but in most sections the land rises abruptly from 
the sea to the crest of the Coast Range, which 
is about twenty miles inland, and the summits 
rise in altitudes of from 1,000 to 4,000 feet. The 
Cascade Mountains, located about 120 miles 
from the coast, are a continuation of the Sierra 
Nevadas. Mount Hood, the highest peak, is 
near the northern boundary and has an altitude 
of 11,230 feet. Other peaks include Mount Pitt, 
Mount McLoughlin, and Mount Jefferson. The 
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1, Salem: 2, Portland; 3, Astoria; 4, Pendleton: 5, Baker 
City; 6, Albany, Dotted lines indicate chief railroads. 





mountains include a number of extinct vol- 
canoes and some of them are snow-capped the 
entire year. Extensive forests of pine, fir, cedar, 
oak, ash, hemlock, maple, and cotton wood 
abound in the mountains and along the streams, 

The drainage is principally into the Pacific 
Ocean by the Columbia River, which forms the 
greater part of the northern boundary. About 
half of the eastern boundary is formed by the 
Snake River, which receives the inflow from the 
Owyhee, Malheur, and Powder rivers and joins 
the Columbia in Washington. Among the 
streams flowing north into the Columbia are the 
Umatilla, John Day’s, Deschutes, and Willa- 
mette rivers. The Rogue, Umpqua, Alsea, and 
Nehalem drain into the Pacific. A number of 
streams in the south central part of the State 
are inland, flowing into lakes that have no out- 
let to the sea. Lower Klamath and Goose lakes 
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extend across the border into California. Up- 
per Klamath, Summer, Christmas, and Malheur 
lakes are located wholly within the State. Cape 
Blanco extends farthest west. The coast is not 
indented by any large inlets. 

The climatic conditions are somewhat diversi- 

fied, owing to the differences of altitude, peri- 
odical winds, and mountain barriers, but as a 
whole the State is healthful. Warm winds from 
the Pacific render the climate of the section 
west of the Cascades both mild and equable, the 
average temperature ranging from 42° in winter 
to 63° in summer. East of these highlands the 
thermometer registers as low as 28° below zero 
and in the summer rises to 95° and even 110° 
above. Rainfall is most abundant along the 
coast, where it ranges from 50 to 90 inches, but 
Tillamook County sometimes has 135 inches, 
while in the plateau of the eastern part it is very 
scant, usually from 10 to 15 inches. In the 
southwestern part precipitation rarely exceeds 
10 inches, but the arid region has grasses of val- 
ue for pasturage. 
. Mrntnc. Many minerals of value are found 
within the State. The Blue Mountains, in the 
northeastern part, have gold mines of vast value. 
The output of this mineral is about $3,500,000 
per annum. Silver is mined in many parts of 
the State. Lignite coal deposits occur in the 
Cascades and other localities and bituminous 
veins are worked to some extent. Limestone, 
sandstone, and granite are quarried extensively 
for building purposes. Large quantities of gyp- 
sum valuable for cement are found. Other min- 
erals include nickel, iron, copper, zinc, lead, plat- 
inum, manganese, cobalt, and mineral waters. 
The output of the mines has shown a steady in- 
crease the last decade. 

AGRICULTURE. About twenty per cent. of the 
land area is included in farms, which are some- 
what larger than the average farms in the East. 
In 1916 520,000 acres were watered artificially. 
Irrigation is employed to a considerable extent 
in Harney County, for which purpose water is 
drawn from Harney and Malheur lakes. Wheat 
is cultivated on a larger acreage than any other 
crop, but it is followed closely by hay and for- 
age. Oats are grown on a large acreage and 
yield well. Other farm crops include barley, po- 
tatoes, corn, and hops. The State holds a high 
rank in the yield of fruits, especially plums, 
prunes, apples, and grapes. 

Live stock is raised in all sections of the State 
where settlements have been made, but sheep 
and cattle ranching are the leading live-stock in- 
dustries. The largest ranches are in the east- 
ern portion of the State, where the natural 
grasses cure on the root and furnish nutritive 
pasturage the entire vear. Dairy farming is con- 
fined principally to the Willamette valley. Large 
interests are vested in rearing horses and swine. 
The raising of mules has increased materially 


the last decade. Poultry of all kinds is grown 
profitably. 
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MANUFACTURES. Large interests are vested 
in canning salmon along the Columbia River, 
which has some of the best fisheries in America. 
Considerable interests are vested in canning and 
curing sturgeon, halibut, and oysters. Astoria is 
the principal canning center. Lumbering is an 
important enterprise and large quantities of 
lumber and timber products are exported. The 
flouring and grist mill output ranks next to tim- 
ber products in importance and it is followed 
closely by the slaughtering and meat-packing in- 
dustry. Other manufactures include woolen 
goods, furniture, clothing, hardware, machinery, 
and iron and steel vessels. Portland is the most 
important manufacturing center. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. Extensive 
shipping facilities are furnished by the Willa- 
mette and the Columbia rivers and the Pacific. 
The western and northern parts are quite well 
supplied with railway facilities, but the south- 
eastern section is without railway communica- 
tion. The line of the Oregon Railroad and Nav- 
igation Company extends through the State from 
east to west, following closely along the Colum- 
bia River, and numerous branches are operated 
inland. In the western part is the trunk kine of 
the Southern Pacific, which furnishes direct con- 
nection with San Francisco and other cities of 
California. Several other lines pass into the 
State from Washington to Portland, which is 
the principal railroad center. The lines include 
a total of 2,075 miles. 

Fruits, grain, live stock, lumber, preserved 
meats, and fresh and canned fish are the chief 
exports. Various food products, clothing, sugar, 
and machinery are imported. The commerce 
carried on the Columbia and Willamette rivers 
is exceeded in importance only by that of the 
Mississippi River. Astoria, on the Columbia, 
Portland, on the Willamette, and Coos Bay, on 
the Pacific, are ports of entry. 

GOVERNMENT. The present constitution was 
adopted in 1867, when the State was admitted. 
It vests the executive authority in the governor, 
secretary of State, treasurer, State printer, and 
superintendent of public instruction, each elect- 
ed by the people for four years. The Legis- 
lature consists of two houses, the senate hav- 
ing 30 and the house of representatives 60 mem- 
bers. Members of both branches are elected by 
the people, the senators for four and the repre- 
sentatives for two years. Sessions of the Leg- 
islature are held biennially, beginning on the 
second Monday of September of even years. 
A supreme court of five judges has appellate 
jurisdiction to review causes. Five circuit courts 
are maintained, each presided over by one of 
the judges of the supreme court, and these have 
jurisdiction of civil and criminal cases. Other 
courts include the circuit, probate, and justices’ 
courts. Local government is administered by 
township, municipal, and county officers. 

Epucation. The rate of illiteracy based on 
the total population over ten years of age is 3.3 
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per cent., but it is smaller among the white in- 
habitants. A State board of education is com- 
posed of the Governor, secretary of State, and 
superintendent of public instruction, the last 
mentioned having direct supervision of the en- 
tire educational system. County and city super- 
intendents supervise the schools within their re- 
spective localities. Women are eligible to be- 
come school directors and superintendents of 
schools. State normal schools are maintained at 
Drain, Monmouth, Weston, Ashland, and Gold 
Beach, but normal instruction is likewise pro- 
vided for in a number of private institutions. 
The University of Oregon, located at Eugene, is 
at the head of the educational system. Other 
institutions of higher learning include the Wil- 
lamette University, Salem; the Pacific Universi- 
ty, Forest Grove; the McMinnville College, Mc- 
Minnville; the Philomath College, Philomath; 
the Corvallis College, Corvallis; the Lafayette 
Seminary, Lafayette; the Collegiate Institute, 
Albany; the Blue Mountain University, La- 
grange; and the Portland University, Portland. 

Ample provisions have been made for the care 
of the unfortunate and incorrigible. Roseburg 
has a soldiers’ home. The State constitution 
provides that the charitable institutions shall be 
located at the capital, hence Salem has the State 
penitentiary, the insane asylum, the school for 
deaf mutes, the boys’ reform school, and the 
school for the blind. 

INHABITANTS. About half of the population is 
in the Willamette valley. The State was settled 
chiefly by immigrants from states farther east. 
Five reservations are maintained for the Indi- 
ans, namely, Klamath, Umatilla, Grand Ronde, 
Siletz, and Warm Spring. A large majority of 
the people are Protestants, including the Metho- 
dist, Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational denominations. However, a con- 
siderable number of Roman Catholics reside 
within the State. Salem, on the Willamette, 1s 
the capital. Other cities include Portland, As- 
toria, Baker City, Pendleton, Albany, Jackson- 
ville, and Oregon City. In 1900 the State had a 
population of 413,536. This included a total col- 
ored population of 18,954, of which 1,105 were 
Negroes, 2,501 Japanese, 4,951 Indians, and 10,- 
397 Chinese. Population, 1910, 672,765, 

History. The first European to visit the re- 
gion of Oregon was Drake, who cruised upon its 
coast in 1579. Vancouver, an English officer, 
surveyed its coast in 1792. The United States 
claimed Oregon because of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, but this claim was not recognized by Eng- 
land, and in 1818 a treaty of joint occupancy 
was agreed upon. Lewis and Clark surveyed 
the country in 1804 and 1806 and John Jacob 
Astor founded Astoria in 1811. Spain ceded 
the rights claimed to the Oregon Territory at 
the time of the Florida Purchase, in 1819. Rus- 
sia ceded all claims in 1821 and France gave up 
title in the Louisiana Purchase, in 1803. In 
1844 the occupation of Oregon entered into the 
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political campaign with “fifty-four-forty or 
fight” as an issue, meaning that the United 
States should occupy the region as far north as 
54° 40’ north latitude. The Democratic party 
being successful in that campaign, a war was 
threatened with England, in 1846, and soon after 
the boundary line was extended to the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. Oregon Territory was formed in 
1848. The present constitution was prepared in 
1857 and two years later Oregon was admitted 
as a State. It is specially provided in the con- 
stitution that Negroes are prohibited from en- 
tering and residing in the State, but this clause 
is not enforced. In 1896 the Cascade Locks on 
the Columbia were completed. Woman’s suf- 
frage was adopted at the general election of 1912. 

OREGON, University of, a coeducational 
institution at Eugene, Ore., established in 1872. 
It is at the head of the public school system and 
comprises the departments of literature, science 
and arts, commerce, law, journalism, engineer- 
ing, medicine, dentistry, music, and teaching. 
The schools of law and medicine, though lo- 
cated at Portland, are an integral part of the 
university. Students are admitted on examina- 
tion or by certificates from accredited schools. 
The library contains about 70,000 volumes. It 
has 110 instructors and an attendance of 1,200 
students. 

OREGON CITY, county seat of Clackamas 
County, Oregon, on the Willamette River, fif- 
teen miles south of Portland. It is on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and on several elec- 
tric railways. The surrounding country is a 
fertile farming and fruit-growing district. An 
abundance of water power is derived from the 
Willamette River, which has falls of forty feet. 
Boats pass the falls by a system of locks. 
Among the chief buildings are the public library, 
the high school, and the House of the Good 
Shepherd. The manufactures include flour, pa- 
per, woolen goods, machinery, canned fruits, 
and utensils. It has a growing trade in mer- 
chandise. Population, 1910, 4,287. 

O'REILLY (6-ri’li), John Boyle, author, 
born at Dowth Castle, Ireland, June 28, 1844; 
died in Hull, Mass., Aug. 10, 1890. His father 
was an instructor at the Netterville Institution, 
Dowth Castle, where the son secured a liberal 
education. He learned to set type in a printing 
office and later became a reporter for various 
papers. He joined a British regiment in 1863 
with the view of disseminating a sentiment fa- 
vorable to revolution among the soldiers, and 
three years after was arrested on charges of 
high treason. After being found guilty on sev- 
eral counts, he was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, but this was afterward changed to twenty 
years service in the penal colony of West Aus- 
tralia, to which he was transported in 1867. 
Two years later he escaped by means of a small 
boat, and, being rescued, he was taken to the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence he went to Ameri- 
ca. He settled at Boston, where he edited The 
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Pilot, and in 1870 took a prominent part in the 
Fenian raid into Canada. Soon after he secured 
a controlling interest in The Pilot, to which he 
devoted much of his time. He published “Songs 
of the Southern Seas,” “Stories and Sketches,” 
“Statues in the Block,” “In Bohemia,’ and 
“Songs, Legends, and Ballads.” 

OREL (ar-yol’), a city of Central Russia, 
capital of a government of the same name, at the 
confluence of the Orlik and Oka rivers. The 
surrounding country produces large quantities 
of hops, tobacco, cereals, and hemp, in which 
commodities it has a considerable trade. Among 
the noteworthy buildings are the public library, 
a theological seminary, the city hall, the cen- 
tral railroad station, and three Realschulen. It 
is a market for horses and other live stock. 
Among the manufactures are cordage, cotton 
and woolen goods, tobacco products, spirituous 
liquors, and machinery. It has convenient rail- 
road connections and is joined by canal and riv- 
er navigation with the Caspian, Baltic, and Black 
seas. Population, 1916, 78,468. 

O’RELL, Max, the assumed name of Paul 
Blouet, author, born in Brittany, France, March 
2, 1848; died May 24, 1903. He was educated in 
Paris, but entered the army of France to serve 
in the Franco-Prussian War. In 1870 he was 
made a prisoner at Sedan and, after being re- 
leased, fought against the Commune in Paris, 
where he was wounded. His writings are hu- 
morous and sarcastic. Several of his works are 
founded on a trip made through Canada and the 
United States. They include “Jonathan and his 
Continent,” “John Bull and his Island,” “French 
Oratory,” “Friend MacDonald,” and “A French- 
man in America.” 

ORELLANA (é6-rAl-yi’na), San Francisco, 
soldier and adventurer, born in Truxillo, Spain, 
about 1490; died in Venezuela, in 1546. He ac- 
companied Pizarro on his famous conquest of 
Peru, and in 1539 served as an official of the El 
Dorado expedition. In 1541 he descended the 
Napo River, in company with sixty men, for the 
purpose of securing supplies, but soon deter- 
mined to proceed to its mouth. After three days 
he reached the Amazon River, and, coming in 
contact with the Indians, he was told of a tribe 
of female warriors, or Amazons, from which he 
named the great river. He was the first Euro- 
pean to navigate that river to its mouth, reach- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean in 1541. Soon after he 
sailed to Trinidad and then to Spain, where a 
grant of land in the new world was given to 
him, and he was fitted out with a fleet of four 
vessels and 400 men. In 1544 he made an un- 
successful attempt to conquer the regions of the 
Amazon, but failed and was obliged to retreat 
to Venezuela, where his death occurred. 

ORENBURG (4a-rén-boorg’), a city of Rus- 
sia, capital of a government of the same name, 
on the Ural River, near the Asiatic boundary. 
It is located on the slopes of a range of hills, has 
good railroad connections, and is the center of a 
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large trade in cereals, live stock, and merchan- 
dise. The principal buildings include the ar- 
senal, the public museum, the municipal theater, 
two gymnasiums, and a theological seminary. 
Among the manufactures are leather, clothing, 
cotton and woolen goods, soap, machinery, silk 
textiles, and ironware. The government of 
Orenburg has valuable deposits of salt, copper, 
gold, and iron. Orenburg was founded in 1742. 
Population, 1916, 94,086. 

ORESTES (é6-rés’téz), an important person- 
age mentioned in Greek mythology. He was the 
son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra and the 
brother of Iphigenia. It is related that Clytem- 
nestra and her lover, Aegisthus, murdered Aga- 
memnon while Orestes was still a youth, and 
that the latter was rescued from an early death 
by his sister, Electra. Later he and Pylades 
avenged the murder of his father, but thereby 
incurred the anger of the Furies and was pur- 
sued by them wherever he went, until he was in- 
formed by the oracle of Delphi that they could 
be pacified only by his conveying the image of 
Turian Artemis from Tauris to Attica. In this 
enterprise he was assisted by Pylades, who in- 
sisted in sharing the dangers of the undertaking, 
and the two proceeded to Tauris, where they 
were seized by the natives to be sacrificed in the 
temple of Artemis, but Orestes was recognized 
by Iphigenia as being her brother. His sister 
not only assisted them in escaping, but made it 
possible for them to capture the coveted image. 
Subsequently Orestes recovered the kingdom of 
Mycenae, lost at the death of his father, and, 
after the decease of the King of Argos, ruled 
that country. Aeschylus makes Orestes an im- 
portant character in his tragedies, “Eumenides” 
and “Choéophori,” Sophocles in his “Electra,” 
and Euripides in his “Iphigenia in Tauris” and 
“Orestes.” 

ORGAN, a wind musical instrument, the lar- 
gest and most important of all musical instru- 
ments. It contains a collection of metallic or 
wooden pipes, which are made to sound by 
means of compressed air from bellows, and is 
played through the agency of keys. The organ 
is of great antiquity and can be traced back to 
a small collection of pipes, from which it has 
gradually grown in size and number of pipes 
until now a single performer is able to call into 
use several thousand. The ancient Greeks and 
others of remote date employed water to gradu- 
ate the pressure of the compressed air upon the 
pipes, which entered from a chamber, hence 
their instruments were known as hydraulic, or 
water organs. Instruments of this form were in 
common use among the people of wealth from 
the earliest history of the Grecians, and contin- 
ued popular in the Roman and Byzantine em- 
pires and in the reign of Charlemagne. 

Three essentials are employed in the construc- 
tion of all organs, but to these have been added 
a variety of mechanical devices for the purpose 
of increasing the beauty and intensity of the 
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musical effect. These essentials consist of a 
wind box to contain compressed air, a number 
of pipes in communication with the wind box to 
produce musical sound, and a keyboard to sup- 
ply communication at the pleasure of the player. 
After these essential parts of organ construction 
were perfected, additional progress was made 
by constructing instruments so that a single 
player could operate several instruments. Ped- 
als were added as a means of using the feet, 
greater varicty of tones were introduced, more 
power was centered in the bellows to supply a 
greater volume of air to the wind box, and final- 
ly the sound-board was placed at the upper part 
of the wind chest, a device by which air is con- 
veyed to any particular pipe desired to be called 
into use. 

The larger organs of modern construction are 
made of different systems of pipes, called par- 
tial organs, each of which is connected with a 
separate keyboard, often having four or five 
rows of keys, but all are in reach of the per- 
former. A large church organ usually has three 
partial organs, the great organ, the swell organ, 
and the choir organ. A fourth, called the solo 
organ, is added to large concert organs and 
sometimes a fifth is placed at some distance 
from the others, called the echo organ. Pedal 
organs are attached to either the church or con- 
cert organs and are operated by the feet, having 
a keyboard for that purpose called a pedal. The 
keyboards to be operated by the hand are called 
manuals, or claviers. Each partial organ usual- 
ly has a manual with a compass of five octaves, 
ranging from the C below the tenor C, while the 
pedal has a compass commonly of 27 notes, 
ranging from the C below the lowest manual C. 
The pipes range in length from less than one 
inch to 32 feet. They are divided into two 
classes, reed pipes and flute or mouth pipes, and 
the quality and character of their suund depend 
upon their dimensions, shape, and the material 
of which they are made. Air is admitted into 
the pipes by means of valves connected with the 
keys. 

The several sets of pipes of each partial or- 
gan are called stops. Each stop has its own 
characteristic of tone, the quality of tone being 
designated as clarinet, flute, diapason, trumpet, 
vox humana, oboe, violin, bassoon, dulciana, etc. 
Most of the instruments have mechanical com- 
binations by which several stops or pedals may 
be operated at once, organ couplers for joining 
keys in different manuals, swell pedals for in- 
creasing the volume, and tremulants for produc- 
ing a trembling effect. The bellows for com- 
pressing air in the wind box are worked by hand 
in small organs, but in the larger instruments 
they are operated by a hydraulic or electric mo- 
tor, or a gas engine. Organs of large dimen- 
sions are abundant in the cathedrals and 
churches of Europe and America. Among the 
largest in America are those in the Chicago 
Auditorium, the Cincinnati Music Hall, the 
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Brooklyn Tabernacle, the Cathedral of Saint 
Patrick in New York, and the cathedrals of 
Boston and Montreal. The organs of much re- 
nown in Europe include those in Saint Peter’s, 
Rome, in Notre Dame, Paris, and others at 
Haarlem, Seville, Strassburg, Utrecht, Berlin, 
Rotterdam, London, and Vienna. 

The reed or cabinet organ is an American in- 
vention. The first instrument of this kind was 
made by Aaron M. Peasley in 1818 and became 
known as the melodion. In this class of instru- 
ments the bellows are worked by the feet and 
the reeds are generally worked on by suction in- 
stead of by blowing. Emmons Hamlin, in 1848, 
made an improvement by twisting and bending 
the reeds, thus increasing the capacity and qual- 
ity of the tone. Extensive manufacture of this 
class of instruments began in 1854, when the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Company commenced 
to place a superior article on the market known 
as the American organ. Since then these instru- 
ments have been improved in size and style, 
both of which are very various, and they have 
entered extensively into the homes and into 
missionary, Sunday school, and church work. 

ORIFLAMME (or’i-flam), the royal stand- 
ard of the Capetian kings of France. Originally 
it belonged to the Abbe Saint Denis, near Paris, 
and was used in various religious ceremonies. 
Later it was carried by the counts of Vexin and, 
when Philip I. of France annexed Vexin to his 
dominions, it devolved upon him and his suc- 
cessors to carry the oriflamme. Louis VI. raised 
it for the first time in 1124, but it went out of 
use after the defeat at Agincourt in 1415. The 
banner was made of red silk, with two notches 
at its end, and was adorned with green silk tas- 
sels, 

ORIGEN (6r’'i-jén), or Origine, a father of 
the church and one of the most learned writers 
of his age, born in Alexandria, Egypt, in 185; 
died in Tyre, Syria, in 254. He descended from 
Christian parents and, in 202, his father suffered 
martyrdom under Emperor Severus. The sup- 
port of the family devolved upon the son, but he 
secured an education in Hellenic science and art 
under celebrated masters at Alexandria, and 
shortly after his father’s death became catechist 
in the Alexandrian Church. Subsequently he 
was ordained a priest, led a life of rigid devo- 
tion, and even mutilated himself physically from 
an erroneous conception of the teachings ex- 
pressed in Matthew xix., 12. He made a jour- 
ney to Rome in 211, but the following year re- 
turned to Alexandria to engage as an advocate 
of the Christian faith, and in 228 was conse- 
crated presbyter in Palestine. This distinction 
bestowed upon him caused the bishop of Alex- 
andria to manifest a disposition of jealousy, and 
he was deprived of his priestly office and ex- 
communicated in 232. However, the churches 
of the East remained his faithful supporters, 
and he was in great demand for service to the 
congregations in Palestine, Phoenicia, and Ara- 
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bia. Works to the number of 6,000 are credited 
to him. It is asserted that he employed con- 
stantly seven copyists and seven secretaries, On- 
ly a few of his works are extant, and those that 
have been translated are limited. The most im- 
portant include his so-called “Hexapla” and 
“Tetrapla,” both of which are important as bib- 
lical criticisms. Other works partly extant in- 
clude treatises “On Prayer,” “On Martyrdom,” 
“On the Resurrection,” and eight books against 
Celsus. 

ORIGINAL PACKAGE, the term used in 
the United States to designate a shipment of 
goods that are inclosed in the covering in which 
they were packed at the time of being shipped 
from one state into another. Considerable in- 
terest has been attached to packages of this kind, 
especially where consignments of spirituous 
liquors are shipped into a state where the sale 
and manufacture of intoxicating beverages are 
prohibited by law. The courts held that under 
the Interstate Commerce Law a package so 
shipped could be sold without a violation of the 
state law. This gave rise to a considerable trade 
in liquor even in states that prohibited the liquor 
traffic, and large quantitics were shipped directly 
to consumers in the original packages. How- 
ever, this does not permit reshipping within the 
State where prohibition is in force. 

ORILLIA, a town of Simcoe County, Ont., 
68 miles north of Toronto, on the Canadian 
Northern, Canadian Pacific, and Grand Trunk 
railroads. The surrounding country produces 
honey, lumber, and farming products. It has 
flour and saw mills, foundries, tanneries, and 
fine schools. It was settled about 1845 and in- 
corporated in 1867. Population, 1911, 6,835, 

ORINOCO (6-ri-nd’k6), a river of South 
America. It rises in the Parima Mountains, 
near the boundary between Venezuela and Bra- 
zii, and, after a course of 1,570 miles, flows into 
the Atlantic Ocean by an extensive delta, near 
the island of Trinidad. The Orinoco drains a 
basin of 366,000 square miles. It is remarkable 
for being connected with the Rio Negro, a trib- 
utary of the Amazon, by the Cassiquiari River, 
thus forming a natural canal between the two 
great river systems. In its upper course are 
several rapids and falls, from which it is navi- 
gable to the Atlantic, a distance of about 815 
miles. The course is through a region of vast 
and luxuriant vegetation. It receives a large 
number of tributaries, among them the Guaviare, 
Meta, Ventuari, Caura, and Apuré rivers. In 
the rainy season, which occurs from May to 
January, there are vast floods, often covering an 
extent more than a hundred miles, and the delta 
assumes at that time the appearance of an ex- 
tensive sea. The valley of the Orinoco includes 
vast tracts of forest, and on its banks are a 
number of ports and trade stations. Humboldt 
was one of the first explorers of the Orinoco. 

ORIOLE (d’ri-61), a class of small birds 
found in the Old World, but principally in Eu- 
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rope, Asia, and the Indian Archipelago. Sev- 
eral allied species are native to America, known 
as the Baltimore oriole and the orchard oriole. 
The orioles proper have a bright yellow color, 
but the wings and tail are black, and in size they 
resemble the thrushes, to which they are allied. 
More than twenty species have been described. 
The nests are built to hang from the smaller 
branches of trees. They have a loud, flutelike 
song and are prized as cage birds. The eggs are 
of a shining white color, sometimes tinged with 
pink, and have small, dark purple spots. These 
birds feed on insects, seeds, and fruits. See 
Baltimore Bird. 

ORION (6-ri’6n), a giant hunter mentioned 
in Greek mythology, reputed by Homer as the 
most handsome man in the world. He was born 
in Boeotia. Writers describe him to have been 
so large that he could wade the deepest seas. 
When on land, his shoulders reached the clouds, 
and, after falling in love with Eos (Aurora), he 
destroyed ,the wild beasts of the Aegean region 
for her protection. The father of Eos postponed 
the marriage until Orion became offended, and 
in a fit of inebriety his eyes were put out, but 
by exposing them to the rising sun his sight was 
restored. Subsequently Artemis slew him with 
an arrow, because the gods became offended on 
account of the love Eos bore him for his beau- 
ty. Some writers assert that he died by the 
sting of a scorpion, but all agree that he and the 
hounds that accompanied him in the chase were 
placed as a constellation in the heavens, known 
as Orion. 

ORION, an ancient constellation, situated on 
the line of the equinoctial, visible at some sea- 
son of the year in every land. In the wintry sky 
it becomes one of the most clearly defined and 
conspicuous constellations in the heavens. The 
outlines are marked by four brilliant stars in 
the form of a parallelogram, and near the center 
are three stars forming the Belt of Orion. The 
outline of this constellation is supposed to re- 
semble the human form of the mythical giant, 
Orion, for whom it was named. South of Orion 
are four stars called the Hare, which form a 
beautiful figure resembling that animal. 

ORISKANY (é-ris’ka-ny), Battle of, an en- 
gagement of the Revolutionary War, fought 
about two miles west of Oriskany, N. Y., on 
Aug. 6, 1777. The Americans under General 
Herkimer numbered about 800. They undertook 
to relieve Fort Stanwix, which was besieged by 
a force of British and Indians under Sir John 
Johnson and Joseph Brant, but were attacked in 
a deep ravine. The battle raged for several 
hours, despite a severe thunderstorm, and both 
sides were badly disabled, but the Americans re- 
mained masters of the field. Saint Leger, who 
had been informed of the approach of Benedict 
Arnold, retreated toward Canada. General 
Herkimer was mortally wounded while in ac- 
tion. 


ORIZABA (6-ré-sa’v4), a city of Mexico, 
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in the state of Vera Cruz, sixty miles southwest 
of Vera Cruz. It is connected by railway with 
the principal cities of southern Mexico. The 
site is on an elevation 3,970 feet above sea level, 
but it is surrounded by a fertile country, pro- 
ducing cereals and fruits. Nearly all the build- 
ings are one-storied, owing to the region being 
subject to earthquakes. Among the manufac- 
tures are cotton and woolen goods, tobacco 
products, leather, machinery, and earthenware. 
About 25 miles north of the city is Pico de 
Orizaba, an extinct volcano, having an altitude 
of 17,380 feet. Population, 1910, 32,894. 

ORKNEY ISLANDS (6rk’né), an island 
group situated north of Scotland, separated 
from the mainland by the Pentland Firth, a 
channel averaging about seven miles in width. 
The group contains about 90 islands, of which 
28 are inhabited. The total area is 375 square 
miles. Pomona, or Mainland, is the largest 
island. Others of considerable size include 
Hoy, Sanday, Westray, and Ronaldsay islands. 
It has a moist but healthful climate, but the 
winters are mild. None of the elevations is 
of considerable height. Fresh-water springs and 
lakes are abundant. Fishing and farming are 
the principal industries, but it has manufac- 
tures of hosiery, straw hats, clothing, and uten- 
sils. The chief products include potatoes, bar- 
ley, hay, oats, turnips, horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, and many varieties of fish. Kirk- 
wall and Stromness are the principal towns. 
Kirkwall, the capital, contains the Cathedral of 
Saint Magnus, founded in 1138, and a museum 
with many valuable antiquities. It is the cen- 
ter of a considerable trade. 

The Orkney Islands were known to the an- 
cient Greeks as the Orcades, but little is known 
of their inhabitants until about the time of the 
Middle Ages, when they were inhabited by Picts 
and Northmen. Harold Haarfager annexed 
them to Norway in the 9th century. They re- 
mained under the Scandinavian sovereigns until 
1468, when they passed as a dowry with Mar- 
garet of Norway to James III. of Scotland. 
Since then they have belonged to Scotland and 
are now incorporated with Great Britain. They 
are governed as a separate county. The inhabi- 
tants consist of a mixture of Scandinavians and 
Scotch. Population, 1916, 31,045. 

ORLEANS (or’lé-anz), a city of France, 
capital of the department of Loire, on the 
Loire River, 72 miles southwest of Paris. It 
is an important railroad center, has canal con- 
nection from the Loire to the Seine, and main- 
tains a convenient harbor on the river. The 
Loire is crossed by a number of splendid 
bridges, uniting the two portions of the city at 
convenient places. Orleans was formerly sur- 
rounded by walls, but these have been converted 
into boulevards. It has a fine public school 
system, a number of institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and several parks, landscape gardens, and 
beautiful statues and monuments. Electric 
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lights, a number of libraries, and several the- 
aters and museums are maintained. The cathe- 
dral was partly destroyed in 1567 by the Hugue- 
nots, but was rebuilt by Henry IV., and besides 
it are several public buildings, including a palais 
de justice. The manufactures include hosiery, 
sugar, porcelain, bleached wax, cotton and wool- 
en goods, vinegar, leather, machinery, and spir- 
ituous liquors. 

Orleans was founded before the Christian era. 
The Gallic name, in 52 B. c., was Genabum. In 
272 A. D. it was renamed Aurelianum by the Ro- 
mans, from which its present name was formed. 
Attila besieged it in 451, but he was defeated 
by the Romans. Subsequently it passed succes- 
sively into possession of the Franks and the 
Northmen, and in 1428 was relieved by Joan of 
Arc from a siege laid by the English under the 
Duke of Bedford. The German army occupied 
it in the Franco-German War, from 1870 to 
1871, and made it the base of their operations 
against the French army of the Loire. Popu- 
lation, 1916, 78,614. 

ORLEANS (or-la-ain’), Duke of, a title 
borne by three French dynasties. It was first 
given to Louis, second son of King Charles V., 
by his brother, Charles VI., in 1392. Louis aft- 
erward became regent and is an important per- 
sonage in the history of France, being connected 
with the extended war between that country and 
England. Louis XII., grandson of Louis, be- 
came king in 1498, when the dukedom of Or- 
léans was merged in the French crown. The 
title was revived in 1626, when Louis XIII. 
created his brother, Jean Baptiste Gaston, Count 
of Blois and Duke of Orléans and Chartres, 
but the latter died without male issue in 1660. 
Louis XIV. revived the title by creating his 
brother, Philippe, Duke of Orléans and Chartres. 
The latter married Henrietta, sister of Charles 
II. of England, and the son born to that union, 
Philippe, was regent of France during the mi- 
nority of Louis XV. Louis Philippe Joseph, 
grandson of the regent Philippe, assumed the 
surname of Egalité and became King of France, 
but was guillotined on Nov. 6, 1793. The son 
of Égalité, Louis Philippe, became King of 
France in 1830. The Count of Paris is the 
present head of the royal family and royalist 
party of France, and is the grandson of Louis 
Philippe. He is likewise known as the Duke of 
Orléans. He was born in 1838 and is a man 
of considerable education. 

ORLÉANS, Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke 
of, styled Philippe Égalité, born April 13, 1747; 
guillotined Nov. 6, 1793. He possessed much 
natural ability, but became engrossed in the 
gayeties of Paris, and for his extravagant habits 
he was looked upon with disfavor by Louis XVI. 
However, his liberality and support of public 
charities made him popular among the people. 
He spent some time in England, where he 
formed a friendship with the Prince of Wales, 
and, after returning to France, introduced horse 
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racing and other sports. In 1769 he married 
the daughter of the Duke of Penthiévre, and 
in 1771 began to circulate pamphlets and books 
devoted to liberal political views. He became 
a leader of the notables in favoring a national 
assembly, for which he was exiled in 1787, and 
in 1789 was instrumental in assisting to convert 
the States-General into a national assembly. 
His ambition was to become a constitutional 
King of France. With that view he went over 
to the revolutionary party in 1792, assuming then 
the title of Philippe Egalité, meaning Philippe 
Equality. He not only favored the execution 
of Louis XVI., but voted for it, though the 
Jacobins looked upon this act with disgust, and 
by it his safety was threatened. Soon after 
he was imprisoned at Marseilles, but was ac- 
quitted by the committee of safety. Later he 
was tried by the Revolutionary tribunal in Paris, 
when he was condemned as a Bourbon and exe- 
cuted on the same day. 

ORLEANS (ôr'lċ-anz), Maid of. See Joan 
of Arc. 

ORMOND (ôr'mŭnd), James Butler, Duke 
of, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, born in London, 
England, Oct. 19, 1610; died July 21, 1688. He 
descended from an illustrious family and was 
brought up under the supervision of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, since his father, the Earl 
of Ormond, died while the son was quite young. 
He became commander in chief of the army 
sent in 1640 to suppress the rebellion in Ireland, 
and before the end of the year became lieuten- 
ant general of the kingdom. His service was 
marked with ability and his career was entirely 
satisfactory to the English, though the parties 
in Ireland took exceptions to his administra- 
tion. In the long contest between Parliament 
and Charles II., Ormond sided with the latter, 
and the policy of Ireland was shaped with that 
view, but when the Parliamentary party attained 
success he crossed the channel into France. 
However, he soon after returned to Ireland 
for the purpose of restoring royal power, which 
he did by granting the Irish free exercise of 
their religion, thought the peace that followed 
was not lasting. In 1650 he returned to France, 
where he gave support to the king during his 
exile. In the meantime he returned several 
times on secret missions to England to secure 
correct information regarding public sentiment. 
He took up his residence in England at the time 
of the restoration of the king, and subsequently 
served in his previous position of Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, where he remained until 1664. 
Colonel Blood attempted to assassinate him in 
London in 1670. The king conferred a duke- 
dom upon him in 1683, after which he lived in 
retirement at Cornbury, but continued to advo- 
cate adherence to the Church of England. 

ORMUZ (or’miiz), or Hormuz, an island 
of Asia, in the Persian Gulf, near the coast of 
Persia. The surface is hilly and nearly destitute 
of vegetation, but it is valuable for the exten- 
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sive deposits of sulphur, iron, and salt rock. 
The Portuguese took possession of the island in 
1507, but it was captured by the English and 
Persians in 1622, since which time it has be- 
longed to Persia. At one time it contained a 
town with 40,000 inhabitants, when it was the 
seat of a large inland and coastwise trade. At 
present the trade of the vicinity is confined to 
the port of Bender Abbas, on the mainland. 

ORMUZD (6r'mizd), or Ormadz, the su- 
preme deity worshipped by the ancient Persians 
and their descendants, the Parsees and Ghebers, 
He is regarded the god of the firmament, the 
representative of goodness and truth, and is 
worshipped as the creator of the universe. Zo- 
roaster (q. v.) taught that an incomprehensible 
being named Ahura Mazda, the eternal one, ex- 
isted from all eternity and that Ormuzd came or 
sprang from him. His opponent, Ahriman, the 
evil one, corresponds to the Devil of the Chris- 
tians, hence he is the antagonist of Ormuzd. 
They are opposing principles and are known as 
the king of light and the prince of darkness. 

ORNITHOLOGY  (or-ni-thdl’é-gy), the 
branch of zodlogy that treats of birds, their 
form, structure, habits, and classification. It 
is sometimes divided into field and closet orni- 
thology, the former relating to the study of 
living birds from observation in their haunts 
and the latter, to the study of dead birds by 
dissection. See Birds. 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS (or-ni-thé-rin’- 
kus), or Duckbill, an animal of Australia, the 
only genus of its class. It is characterized by 
webbed feet, a short tail, very small eyes, soft 
and close fur, and a beak with mandibles shaped 
like those of a duck. This animal and the por- 
cupine ant-eater of Australia constitute the 
lowest species of mammals. The habits are 
aquatic, feeding on water insects, worms, and 
smal mollusks. The feet have five developed 
toes and are well adapted to aid the animal in 
swimming and for making burrows in the banks 
of streams. In some instances they construct 
houses near the banks, which often attain a 
height of from fifteen to twenty feet above 
the surface of the water, and in the upper end 
they form a nest. Though the general structure 
of this animal is mammalian, it is oviparous and 
lays two eggs at a time. The young come forth 
in a blind and hairless condition and feed by 
sucking milk from the nippleless glands of the 
female. In the young the beak is short and 
flexible and is adapted for sucking. 

ORONTES (6-rén’téz), the name anciently 
applied to a river in Syria, now called Nahr-el- 
Asi. It has its source between the Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon Mountains, courses toward the 
north tc Antioch, and thence flows toward the 
west into the Mediterranean Sea. The course 
is about 215 miles, but it is not navigable. The 
valley of the Orontes is fertile, containing splen- 


did clusters of figs, laurels, sycamores, and other 
trees and shrubs. 


ORPHEUS 
ORPHEUS (or’fé-iis), a hero of Greek leg- 


end, son of Apollo and Calliope, the muse of 
epic poetry. He is associated with many of 
the noted legends and several places claim the 
honor of his birth. His intellectual qualifica- 
tions distinguished him, while his musical en- 
dowments made it possible to charm all nature. 
The wild beasts of the forest became tame and 
gentle as lambs under the influence of his music, 
the mad and rapid torrents stopped their turbu- 
lent course, and the mountains and trees moved 
from their places at the sound of his entranc- 
ing melodies. He became united in marriage 
to Eurydice, a beautiful nymph, daughter of 
the sea god Nereus, and their married life was 
full of joy and happiness. Shortly after their 
happiness was disturbed by Aristaeus, who en- 
deavored to win the beautiful Eurydice. In an 
attempt to escape, she was bitten by a venomous 
serpent, from the effects of which she died. 

The death of Eurydice caused Orpheus to 
engage in unceasing lamentations. He even 
ventured into the gloomy depths of Hades for 
the purpose of recovering her. While there he 
made such enchanting music by the sound of 
his lyre that the Furies shed tears and the 
wheel of Ixion ceased to revolve. At length 
the stony-hearted king of Hades permitted him 
to take Eurydice back to the upper world on 
condition that he must not look back until he 
reached the earth. This condition he violated 
and Eurydice vanished from his sight forever. 
Thereupon his grief became more intense than 
ever. He secluded himself from society and, 
when invited by women to join them in per- 
forming the rites of Bacchus, he refused and 
was torn to pieces in their mad fury. Greek 
writers generally represent that his remains 
were collected by the Muses and buried at the 
foot of Mount Olympus, where a nightingale 
warbled a funeral dirge over his grave. Or- 
pheus is mentioned as early as 530 B. c. Many 
of the most beautiful hymns and poems of 
mythology make mention of his name and the 
devotion he bore to Eurydice. 

ORRIS ROOT (air’ris), the name of the 
dried root of the white iris, a plant native to 
the southern part of Europe. It has an aro- 
matic odor and a subacrid taste and is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of perfumery and 
tooth powder. In some places the rootstalks 
of the purple iris, or flower-de-luce, is used for 
the same purpose. The roots of some species 
of these plants contain much starch and are 
eaten. 

ORSINI (or-sé’né), the name of a family 
celebrated in the history of Italy, especially in 
the Middle Ages. This family possessed great 
wealth and political influence and became dis- 
tinguished in the early part of the 12th cen- 
tury, when it furnished several members who 
rendered valuable services as soldiers to the 
Pope. Giovanni Gaetano, a representative of 
this family, became Pope under the name of 
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Nicholas III., in 1277, but soon after the dig- 
nity of the family began to decline, owing to 
the feud between the Orsini and Colonna fami- 
lies. The Orsinis were Guelphs and favored 
the popes, while their rivals adhered to the 
Gibelline party. 

ORSINI, Felice, eminent patriot, born in 
Meldola, Italy, in December, 1819; guillotined 
March 13, 1858. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna and in 1838 joined the Young 
Italy Society, which had been formed by Maz- 
zini for the purpose of disseminating a revolu- 
tionary sentiment. He became identified with 
an insurrection in 1843 and the following year 
was sentenced at Rome to life imprisonment, 
but the amnesty proclamation issued by Pius 
IX. restored him to liberty. He was a promi- 
nent leader in the Revolution of 1848 and the 
following year became a member of the par- 
liament at Rome, but was arrested a second 
time, in 1854, and the following year sentenced 
to be executed. He escaped a few months later 
by cutting the bars of the prison cell and fled to 
England, where, in 1856, he published “Austrian 
Dungeons in Italy.” His lectures on the con- 
dition of political affairs in Italy and his own 
adventures were sufficiently interesting to the 
British public to become patronized by large 
audiences. On Jan. 14, 1858, he made an un- 
successful attempt to assassinate Napoleon III. 
by exploding several bombs near the carriage 
in which the emperor and the empress were 
driving. In this scheme he was assisted by 
Pieri, Rudio, and Gomez, three Italian refu- 
gees. Rudio and Gomez were sentenced to life 
imprisonment and Orsini and Picri were exe- 
cuted. 

ORTHOPEDICS (oér-thé-péd’iks), the 
branch of medical science which relates to the 
prevention and cure of deformities in the human 
body. Originally it was applied only to this 
science as it relates to infants and children, but 
it is now extended to any age. However, no 
sharply drawn line has been established between 
general and orthopedic surgery. In general, 
it relates both to careful nursing and the treat- 
ment of deformities by mechanical means. 
Among the particular ailments with which it is 
concerned include rickets, bowlegs and knock- 
knee, curvatures of the spine and the arms, 
clubfoot, hammertoe, and diseases of the joints. 
Many instruments and much apparatus for treat- 
ing these and similar ailments are sold on the 
market. 

ORTHOPTERA (O6r-thdp’té-ra), an order 
of insects, including several thousand species. 
They are supplied wiik chewing jaws, two rather 
thick and opaque upper wings, and two larger 
thin plaited straight wings. The young, when 
first hatched, closely resemble the adult insects, 
except that they are wingless. Four groups 
are included in the order. These are known 
as the runners, the graspers, the walkers, and 
the jumpers. Among the familiar species are 
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the grasshoppers, crickets, praying mantis, leaf 
insects, walking sticks, and locusts. The grasp- 
ers are carnivorous and the other groups feed 
upon vegetation and household articles. This 
order includes some of the largest and strang- 
est species of insects. 

ORTLER (drt’lér), or Ortler Spitze, the 
name of a mountain of Austria-Hungary, in 
Tyrol, about 65 miles southwest of Innsbruck. 
It belongs to the Rhaetian Alps and is the high- 
est peak in the empire, having a height of 12,795 
feet. Explorers ascended it in 1804 and shortly 
after published an account of its extensive ice 
fields and imposing outlook. 

ORTOLAN (or’té-lan), or Ortulan, a spe- 
cies of birds of the bunting family. It is native 
to Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa. The 
ortolan is a migratory bird, spending its sum- 
mers as far north as the Arctic Circle and pass- 
ing to the Mediterranean and countries of 
Southern Asia in autumn, The warble is pleas- 
ant and flutelike. Its length is about six inches, 
the color is yellowish-gray with brown wings, 
and the male has a particularly vivid hue. The 
till is conical and small and the tail is some- 
what forked. Large numbers of these birds are 
caught with nets as they migrate, since their 
flesh is valued for its delicious flavor. In many 
countries the captured birds are fattened before 
they are killed for table use. The ancient Ro- 
mans were fond of the ortolans. They are still 
valued in Italy, Cyprus, France, and other coun- 
tries, where they serve as a favorite food for 
epicures. 

ORTON (or’tiin), James, naturalist and 
author, born in Seneca Falls, N. Y., April 21, 
1830; died in Peru, Sept. 25, 1877. He gradu- 
ated at Williams College in 1855, studied theol- 
ogy at the Andover Theological Seminary, and 
in 1859 traveled in Europe and Asia. The fol- 
lowing year he joined the Congregational min- 
istry, became a teacher of natural sciences in 
the University of Rochester, and in 1869 was 
elected to the chair of natural history at Vassar 
College, a position he held until his death. He 
was given charge of an expedition sent by Wil- 
liams College in 1867-68 to search for fossils 
in South America. After crossing the Andes of 
Ecuador, the expedition descended the Napo 
River to the Amazon, and returned to the United 
States by way of Lima, Peru. He made a sec- 
ond visit to South America in 1873, when he 
ascended the Amazon and explored the regions 
of its source, but died while passing over Lake 
Titicaca. His writings include “The Andes and 
the Amazon,” “Liberal Education of Women,” 
“Comparative Zodlogy,” “Underground Treas- 
ures,” “The Proverbialist and the Poet,” and 
“Miners’ Guide.” 

ORURO (6-r60’rdé), a city of Bolivia, capi- 
tal of a department of the same name, near the 
Desaguadero River, 25 miles north of Lake 
Poopo Choro. It is surrounded by a region con- 
taining vast deposits of gold, silver, lead, iron, 
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copper, tin, and antimony. The lake has salty 
water and in its vicinity are productive salt de- 
posits. Oruro was founded in 1590, when silver 
was discovered in the vicinity, and in the height 
of its prosperity possessed much wealth and a 
population of 70,000. Insurrectional movements 
and the discovery of mines of greater impor- 
tance in the adjacent country have caused it to 
decline. Population, 1918, 18,766. 

ORYX (d’riks), a species of large antelope, 
native to the northern part of Africa. It has 
very long horns that curve backward and is 
distinguished by its whitish color. Large herds 
are met with in the Sudan and Nubia, where 
they are hunted for their flesh and skins. This 
animal belongs to the same genus as the addax, 
gemsbok, and beatrix antelope, but is larger in 
size. 

OSAGE ORANGE (06’s4j), a tree of the 
nettle family, so named from the Osage Moun- 
tains of Arkansas, where it is native, but it is 
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also found in other regions of North America. 
The leaves are glossy and alternate. It bears 
a fruit which somewhat resembles an orange 
in size and color, but it is not edible. It attains 
a height of from fifteen to sixty feet, this de- 
pending upon climate and treatment, and yields 
a fine-grained yellowish wood that takes a high 
polish. The wood is used on account of its 
durability for paving blocks, fencing posts, and 
bridges. The leaves have been substituted for 
those of the mulberry as a food for silk worms, 
but the tree is used more largely for hedges. 
Its rapidity of growth, thorny branches, and 
ability to bear dwarfing make it of special 
value for all classes of hedge fencing. It may 
be propagated by cuttings of the roots, but for 
hedging the plants are grown from the seed and 
afterward are transplanted. 

OSAGE RIVER, a river of the United 
States, having its source in eastern Kansas. 
After a tortuous course of about 500 miles it 
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flows into the Missouri River at Osage City, 
some distance below Jefferson City, Mo. It is 
joined by a number of tributaries in Missouri 
and courses through an agricultural and mining 
country. In its valley are extensive forests. 
The Osage valley is highly fertile, producing 
cereals, grasses, and fruits. j 

OSAGES, an Indian tribe of North America, 
belonging to the Dakota family, first met by 
Marquette on the Missouri in 1673. Later they 
occupied the regions of the Arkansas and sided 
with the French against the English. In 1808 
they ceded a part of their land to the govern- 
ment and made several subsequent cessions. At 
the beginning of the Civil War, in 1861, 1,000 
Osages moved toward the south, but entered 
into a treaty in 1865, and in 1870 they conveyed 
their lands to the government and removed to 
Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. The Osages 
have prospered under governmental supervision. 
They include a large per cent. of persons who 
are advanced in educational and industrial arts 
and possess valuable cultivated lands. Several 
literary works have been translated into their 
language. 

OSAKA (6’za-ka), or Ozaka, a city of Japan, 
on the island of Hondo, 28 miles southwest of 
Kyoto. It has a fine location on the estuary of 
the Yodogawa, is a free port city, and has com- 
munication by canals and railways. The sur- 
rounding country is fertile and produces large 
quantities of tea and cereals. All the principal 
streets are clean and regularly platted, inter- 
secting each other at right angles. It has manu- 
factures of toys, machinery, clothing, cigars, 
edged tools, earthenware, and food products. 
Among the important buildings are the mint, a 
government college, a number of public schools, 
several colleges and hospitals, and about 1,400 
Buddhist temples. Electric lights, telephones, 
waterworks, and street railways are among the 
improvements. It has a large trade in rice, tea, 
leather, and various manufactures. Population, 
1909, 996,508. 

OSCAR I. (6s’kér), Joseph Francis, King 
of Sweden and Norway, born in Paris, France, 
July 4, 1799; died July 8, 1859. He was a son 
of Charles XIV., who was known as Jean Bap- 
tiste Jules Bernadotte, and became Crown 
Prince of Sweden at the election of his father 
to the throne. He studied at the University of 
Upsala, where he developed remarkable ability 
in literature, science, and fine arts. In 1823 he 
married Josephine Beauharnais, granddaughter 
of Empress Josephine, and at the death of his 
father, in 1844, succeeded to the throne. His 
reign was one of liberality and justice, in which 
he gave liberal support to education, fostered 
manufactures, extended the civil rights of his 
subjects, and encouraged railroad building and 
other improvements. At the timesof the Crime- 
an War he declared the neutrality of Sweden, 
but his administration was adverse to Russia in 
sentiment. He published several treatises on 
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penal law and education and wrote a number of 
songs, marches, and hymns. He had three sons 
—Charles XV., Oscar Frederick, and Augustus. 
The first named succeeded him as King of Swe- 
den and Norway. 

OSCAR II., Frederick, King of Sweden and 
Norway, born in Stockholm, Sweden, Jan. 21, 
1829; died Dec. 8, 1907. He was a son of Oscar 
I. and a brother 
of Charles XV. 
After studying at 
several noted in- 
stitutions, he en- 
tered upon ex- 
tensive foreign 
travels. In 1857 
he married So- 
phia, daughter of 
William, Duke 
of Nassau. On 
Sept. 18, 1872, he 
succeeded 
Charles XV. as 
King of Sweden 
and Norway. By a line of encouragement to 
railroad building, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture he gave to his dominion a prosperous reign 
from the first. He made an extended visit to 
Norway and Lapland in 1873 and to Germany 
and Russia in 1875. Norway and Sweden were 
separated in 1905, but his conciliatory policy 
averted a war between the two countries. He 
was succeeded as King of Sweden by his son, 
Gustaf V. King Oscar published a biography 
of Charles XII. and translated Goethe’s “Tas- 
so” and “Faust.” He wrote a volume of poems 
and prepared many able documents relative to 
national affairs. 

OSCEOLA (6s-sé-6'la), noted chief of the 
Seminole Indians, born in Georgia in 1804; died 
Jan. 30, 1838. He was the son of an Englishman 
named Powell and of a chief’s daughter. In 
early infancy he was taken to Florida, where he 
was brought up by the Indians. His training 
was devoted chiefly to the art of warfare and 
he became influential among the Seminoles. He 
married the daughter of a fugitive slave, who 
was taken from him in 1835, and for threatening 
to revenge those implicated he was imprisoned 
by General Thompson. Six months later he 
killed the general and four others at Fort King 
and thereby brought on the Second Seminole 
War. The everglades of Florida were his 
stronghold, where he headed a band of several 
hundred Indians and fugitive slaves and suc- 
ceeded in battling successfully against superior 
numbers for nearly two years. General Jessup 
took him prisoner in October, 1837, but this was 
done while he was holding a conference under 
a flag of truce. Osceola was imprisoned in Fort 
Moultrie, near Charleston, where he remained 
until his death. f 

ÖSEL (č'zel), or Oesel, an island in the 
Baltic Sea, at the entrance to the Gulf of Riga, 
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belonging to the Russian government of Li- 
vonia. The area is 995 square miles. It is hilly 
and undulating in many parts, but has marshy 
tracts of considerable extent. The soil is fer- 
tile and produces wheat, oats, and fruits. Fish- 
ing and the raising of cattle and horses are 1m- 
portant industries. Arensburg, on the coast in 
the southeastern part, is the principal town. 
Denmark had possession of the island until 
1645, when it was ceded to Sweden, and in 1721 
it became a part of Russia. The inhabitants 
consist largely of Esthonians. Population, 1916, 
57,812. 

OSHKOSH (dsh’kosh), a city of Wisconsin, 
county seat of Winnebago County, on Lake 
Winnebago, at the mouth of the Fox River, 
eighty miles northwest of Milwaukee. It is on 
the Wisconsin Central, the Chicago and North- 
western, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul railroads. Intercommunication is by a 
system of electric railways. Among the manu- 
factures are lumber products, flour, ironware, 
matches, furniture, coffins, vinegar, spirituous 
liquors, packed meats, machinery, vehicles, and 
tobacco products. The noteworthy buildings 
include the county courthouse, the public li- 
brary, the high school, the Saint Mary’s Hos- 
pital, and the State normal school. Near the 
city are the Northern Hospital for the Insane 
and the county poor farm. The trade in live 
stock, lumber, and manufactures is extensive. 
Within recent years it has developed a wide 
popularity as a summer resort, owing to its 
proximity to the lake and its numerous facilities 
for entertaining visitors. The site of Oshkosh 
was first settled in 1836 and it was incorporated 
as a city in 1853. Population, 1910, 33,062. 

OSIER (0’zhér). See Willow. 

OSIRIS (é-si’ris), an eminent Egyptian di- 
vinity, the brother and husband of Isis and fa- 
ther of Horus. He was associated with Isis as 
a benefactor of Egypt in the introduction of 
religion, law, arts, and sciences. The Egyptians 
attributed to him the office of judging the dead 
and regarded him the ruler of the kingdom in 
which souls are admitted to enjoy eternal fe- 
licity. Many of the writings of the Egyptians 
and Greeks mention him. He is spoken of as 
the eternal ruler, manifester of good, king of 
the gods, and president of the west. These ap- 
pellations and many others are found among 
the hieroglyphics on monuments accompanying 
his figures and the funeral rituals recorded on 
papyri apply many others to him. Writers gen- 
erally agree that Set, his brother, was the repre- 
sentation of the sum of evil agencies and that he 
killed Osiris. He was held sacred under the 
form of a human figure with a bull’s head, or 
as the sacred bulls Apis and Mnevis. Under 
the form of the sacred bull Apis he was sup- 
posed to be ever present among men. The 
tamarisk, evergreen, and the sacred ibis were 
regarded his symbols. Osiris was not only wor- 
shiped in Egypt, but in Greece, Rome, and Asia 
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Minor, though with the rise of Christianity he 
fell into disrepute. The “Book of the Dead” 
gives an account of the pilgrimage of the dead 
to Hades, where they are to meet Osiris before 
the judgment seat. 

OSKALOOSA (és-ka-100’sa), a city in Iowa, 
county seat of Mahaska County, 58 miles south- 
east of Des Moines. It is on the Iowa Cen- 
tral, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroads. 
The surrounding country is agricultural and 
stock raising and contains extensive deposits of 
bituminous coal. It has electric street railways, 
sewerage, and public waterworks. Among the 
manufactures are flour, ironware, machinery, 
tobacco products, steam heaters, and earthen- 
ware. The principal buildings include the coun- 
ty courthouse, the public library, the high 
school, and several churches. It is the seat of 
Penn College, a Friends’ coeducational institu- 
tion founded in 1873, and of Oskaloosa College, 
a Christian institution established in 1862. The 
city has a large trade in coal and merchandise. 
It was settled in 1853 and incorporated in 1863. 
Population, 1905, 10,203; in 1910, 9,466, 

OSLER, William, educator and author, born 
in Bondhead, Ontario, July 12, 1849. He stud- 
ied at Trinity College, Toronto, and McGill 
U n i versity, 
Montreal, 
and subse- 
quently took 
courses at 
London, 
Berlin, and 
Vienna. 
From 1874 
until 1884 
he was pro- | 
fessor of the 
Institutes of 
Medicine at 
McGill Uni- 
versity, and 
in the latter year was made professor of clinical 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, re- 
maining there until 1889, when he became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Johns Hopkins University. 
He filled the last mentioned position with much 
ability until 1904, when he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Edward VII. as regius professor of 
medicine at Oxford, England. He is noted as a 
lecturer and writer of ability. In 1905 he made 
a memorable address at the commencement ex- 
ercises at Johns Hopkins University in which he 
referred to the chloroform scheme proposed in 
Anthony Trollope’s novel, “The Fixed Period,” 
which suggests a college into which, when the 
age of sixty was reached, men retired for a 
year of contemplation before the administration 
of chloroform, and suggested that the benefits 
of such an arrangement are apparent to any one 
who, like himself, is nearing the prescribed 
limit. His publications include “Principles and 
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Practice of Medicine,” “Monograph on Cancer 
of the Stomach,” “Cerebral Palsies of Chil- 
dren,” “Lectures on Abdominal Tumors,” and 
“Science and Immortality.” 

OSMAN (6s-min’), Nubar Pasha, Turkish 
general, born in Tokat, Asiatic Turkey, in 1832; 
died Feb. 4, 1900. He studied in Constantinople, 
entered the cavalry in 1854, and rendered effi- 
cient service in suppressing rebellions in Syria, 
Crete, and the Yemca. In 1876 he was made 
commander of an army in the Turko-Servian 
War, and for remarkable bravery at Saitschar 
was promoted to the rank of field marshal. In 
the war with Russia, in 1877, he commanded the 
Turkish forces at Plevna, where he repulsed 
attacks in July and September, and in Decem- 
ber of the same year made a gallant attempt to 
escape from the besieged fort with 40,000 men, 
but was wounded and compelled to surrender. 
His skill at this notable siege gave him a wide 
reputation as a commander and engineer, and in 
1878 he became commander in chief of the im- 
perial guard. Subsequently he held the offices 
of governor general of Crete, minister of war, 
grand marshal of the palace, and several others 
of note in the Turkish Empire. 

OSMIUM (6z’mi-iim), a metal associated in 
nature with platinum, so named because of the 
acrid odor of its oxide. It is obtained in thin 
flexible plates and when pure has a bluish-white 
color and a specific gravity of about 22. Vari- 
ous processes are employed for separating it 
from the elements with which it is alloyed, 
which include ruthenium, rhodium, and palla- 
dium. It is difficult to fuse osmium with other 
metals. The acid obtained from it is used to 
convert alcohol into acetic acid, to remove car- 
bon from indigo, and as an oxidizer. See 
Chemistry. 

OSMOSIS (éz-md’sis), the tendency of 
liquids to mix or become equably diffused when 
in contact. It is a form of molecular attraction, 
allied to that of adhesion, and was first ob- 
served between fluids of different density. 
When the flow is from a thinner to a thicker 
fluid, it takes place more rapidly and is called 
endosmose, and the slower current from the 
thicker to the thinner fluid is known as exos- 
mose. Osmosis ceases between two liquids 
when they become of the same density. It is 
an essential function in the economy of plant 
and animal life and takes place largely through 
a thin membrane. It is probable that nutritious 
fluids circulate by this means in plants. The 
interchange due to osmosis is employed to a 
considerable extent in the medical profession, 
especially to the treatment of tender parts 
within the body. 

OSNABRÜCK (és-na-briik’), a city of Ger- 
many, in the province of Hanover, thirty miles 
northeast of Münster. It is on the Hase River, 
at the junction of several railways, and is sur- 
rounded by a fertile farming and fruit-growing 
country. The strects are regularly platted and 
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well improved by paving. It has a fine Roman 
Catholic cathedral, the Protestant Church of 
Saint Mary, and a large and well-built public 
Hall. The gymnasium was founded by Charle- 
magne. It has a theological seminary, two nor- 
mal schools, and a fine public museum. The 
manufactures include wire and nails, pianos 
and organs, cotton and woolen goods, tobacco 
and cigars, earthenware, and machinery. Large 
stone quarries and coal mines are worked in 
the vicinity. The city was a member of the 
Hanseatic League. Population, 1910, 65,956. 

OSPREY (6s’pra). See Fishhawk. 

OSSIAN (6sh’an), an early warrior poet of 
the Gaelic Celts, son of Fionn, or Finn, Mac- 
Cumhaill. He flourished in the 3d century A. D. 
The best information secured in regard to this 
personage came in 1760-63, when James Mac- 
pherson, a schoolmaster, published several pro- 
ductions of an epic nature, entitled “Temora” 
and “Fingal.” These publications were widely 
read and increased the interest in the tradi- 
tional and heroic literature of the Gaels, though 
such writers as Johnson pronounced them fabri- 
cations and asserted that they were in most 
part the work of Macpherson. However, these 
writings brought to notice the adventures of 
Fionn MacCumhaill, which form the basis of 
the literature of the Fenians, and constitute a 
large part of the interesting writings of the 
early Scotch and Irish peoples. 

OSSINING (és’sin-ing), a village of New 
York, in Westchester County, thirty miles north 
of New York City. It is on the Hudson River 
and the New York Central Railway and is 
located on a beautiful site that overlooks the 
wide expanse of the Hudson known as Tappan 
Bay. Near the village is the famous Sing Sing 
State prison. The Croton Aqueduct, seventy 
feet above water, is an interesting feature at 
this place. Many fine residences and yards 
beautify the village. It has manufactures of 
boots and shoes, medicines, machinery, and 
clothing. Waterworks, electric lighting, and 
sewerage are among the public improvements. 
It was named Sing Sing from the Sin Sincks 
Indians, but the name was changed to Ossining 
in 1901. It was incorporated in 1813. Popula- 
tion, 1905, 7,135; in 1910, 11,480. 

OSSOLI (és’sé-lé), Marchioness. See Ful- 
ler, Sarah Margaret. 

OSTEND (dést-énd’), a seaport city of Bel- 
gium, on the North Sea, in West Flanders, con- 
nected with other cities by a number of rail- 
roads and steamboat lines. It is 68 miles north- 
west of Brussels, in a fertile agricultural coun- 
try, and has a large trade in dairy products, 
oysters, codfish, herring, poultry, and merchan- 
dise. Among the manufactures are cotton and 
woolen goods,. sugar, clothing, tobacco, salt, 
candles, boots and shoes, chemicals, and ma- 
chinery. The city has several fine parks, elec- 
tric street railways, and many villas and hotels 
for the entertainment of tourists. Many thou- 
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sands of visitors flock to the place between May 
and November. It was founded in the 9th cen- 
tury, was besieged by the Spaniards in 1601, 
and capitulated to the French in 1745. It was oc- 
cupied by the Germans in 1914 and was severely 
bombarded by the allies in 1917 and 1918. Popu- 
lation, 1914, 43,120, 

OSTEND MANIFESTO, a declaration 
drawn up at Ostend, Belgium, on Oct. 9, 1854, 
by representatives of France, Spain, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States. They feared that 
the filibustering expeditions against Cuba would 
finally result in that island becoming African- 
ized like San Domingo, which induced these 
countries to favor a sale of Cuba to the United 
States. The manifesto declared that such a 
sale would be advantageous to both govern- 
ments, but that, in case Spain refused to sell, 
the United States should acquire and annex the 
island by force of arms. This action was due 
largely to the interests of those who advocated 
slavery in the United States and was not ap- 
proved in the platforms of either political 
party. The people of Europe generally con- 
demned it. 

OSTEOPATHY (6s-té-dp’a-thy), an art or 
science of treating diseases, so termed from os- 
teon—bone, and pathos=suffering. It is based 
upon the theory that the body contains within 
itself the elements requisite to cure all infirm- 
ities and that all diseases are due mainly to 
a displacement of some bone, which, owing to 
its dislodgment, causes obstruction to the flow 
of one or more of the fluids of the body. The 
mode of treatment practiced by osteopaths con- 
sists chiefly in the adjustment of all parts and 
organs to their natural relations, which is done 
by pressing, rubbing, and otherwise manually 
treating the affected parts. The mechanical 
stimulation given is designed to remove ob- 
structions to the vital forces and fluids and 
to induce more vigorous action in the organs, 
thereby aiming to incite greater energy. In this 
branch of healing it is particularly necessary 
that the practitioner be skilled in detecting the 
affected parts, as well as in determining the 
kind and amount of exercise to be applied to 
the different organs needing special treatment. 
A. T. Still, a physician of Kirksville, Mo., is 
the founder of the science, which may be said 
to date from 1894. Many schools and periodi- 
cals devoted to osteopathy are maintained in 
Canada and the United States. In 1908 there 
were not less than 3,125 practitioners in the 
United States. The practice is recognized and 
regulated by law in many states and countries. 

OSTIA (6s’ti-4), an ancient city of Latinum, 
at the mouth of the Tiber, fifteen miles from 
Rome. It was founded by Ancus Marcius, who 
established salt works in the district. Later 
it became important as a port and naval sta- 
tion. During the civil war between Sulla and 
Marius, in 87 B. c., it was captured and plun- 
dered by the latter, but it soon recovered its 
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former importance. The silt deposited by the 
Tiber gradually filled up its harbor and Emperor 
Claudius located a new harbor two miles west 
of the city, known as Portis Augusti. This har- 
bor was enlarged by Trajan, but it was unpro- 
tected by walls and declined during the later 
years of the empire. Extensive ruins of Ostia 
still exist, but they are uninteresting and about 
three miles from the sea, owing to land having 
been formed by the alluvial deposits of the 
Tiber. 

OSTRACISM (ds’tra-siz’m), a system of 
banishment practiced in Athens during the time 
of the republic, instituted to rid the state for a 
limited period of any person deemed dangerous 
to the government. Aristotle, in writing of this 
system, explained the subject as follows: 
“Democratical states used to ostracize, and re- 
move from the city for a definite time, those 
who appeared to be preéminent above their fel- 
low citizens, by reason of their wealth, the num- 
ber of their friends, or any other means of in- 
fluence.” At first the banishment was for ten 
years, but it was subsequently reduced to five. 
It required 6,000 votes to banish a person, and, 
when that number or more votes were cast 
against any one person, he withdrew from the 
city within ten days. This sentence was pro- 
nounced against many distinguished men, in- 
cluding Alcibiades, Aristides, Cimon, and The- 
mistocles. It went out of use about 416 B. c. 

OSTRICH (6s’trich), a genus of cursorial 
birds, of which it is the type. They are native 
to the deserts of Africa and Arabia, and some- 
what resemble the rhea, emu, and cassowary. 
The ostrich is the largest of living birds, stand- 
ing from six to eight feet high, and has been 
known from remote antiquity. Xenophon and 
other ancient writers mention it, and it is fre- 
quently referred to in the literature of later 
Rome. Among its characteristics are that it 
has only two toes, which correspond to the 
third and fourth of other birds, a long, naked 
neck, small wings of little service in flight, and 
long and powerful legs, giving it great speed. 
Ostriches are usually seen in flocks following an- 
telopes, zebras, camels, and giraffes. Their prin- 
cipal means of safety against enemies is their 
remarkable speed, being able to exceed the fleet- 
est horse. The plumage of the male is black, 
with white plumes at the ends of the wings and 
tail, and is much esteemed for ornamental pur- 
poses. In some places it is reared and domes- 
ticated on large ostrich farms, a good bird yield- 
ing annually from twenty to forty plumes. The 
hen is colored somewhat differently than the 
cock, being more grayish and flecked, and as 
a whole its feathers are not so valuable. Os- 
trich feathers are prized principally for dress 
decoration, the back feathers being the most 
valuable, and those of the tail and wings tak- 
ing the next rank. White plumes possess the 
greatest market value, the black being obtained 
by dyeing those partially colored by nature 
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and the price ranges from $75 to $200 per 
pound. Choice plumes frequently sell at $50 
each. 

Ostriches are hunted on horseback, or by 
the hunter putting on an ostrich skin to enable 
him to come within shooting range. They very 
infrequently give any sound and when they do 
it is somewhat like a cackle, but sometimes their 
cry is heard at a great distance, especially while 
in distress or when lost from their companions. 
The nest is made in the sand, where they lay 
the eggs, usually from eight to fifteen in the 
same nest, but these are from several hens. 
Ostrich eggs weigh about three pounds and 
hatch in six weeks. They are incubated by the 
hen and cock alternating, the cock usually oc- 
cupying the nest at night, though in desert 
regions the sun has an assisting influence. 

The ostrich is a vegetable feeder, but, like 
domestic fowls, swallows stones and other hard 
substances to aid the gizzard in its functions. 
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Ostrich farming is carried on mainly in South 
Africa, North Africa, California, and Australia. 
The industry is altogether for the feathers, 
since the flesh is rarely eaten, though that of the 
young is quite palatable. An average-sized os- 
trich stands seven or eight feet high and weighs 
about 100 pounds; the extreme weight is 300 
pounds. In walking the stride is about two feet; 
in running, about twelve feet. 
OSTROGOTHS (és’tré-géths). See Goths. 
OSWALD (és’wilt), Saint, King of North- 
umbria, born about 604; died Aug. 5, 642. He 
was the son of King Ethelfrid and on the death 
of his father, in 617, was compelled to take 
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refuge among the northern Celts, where he em- 
braced Christianity. He was elected to the 
throne in 635. His efforts were devoted largely 
to the spread of Christianity among his subjects, 
who included Picts, Britains, Scotch, and Angles. 
His death occurred in battle against King Penda 
of Mercia. He was canonized by the Church of 
Rome. 

OSWEGO (6s-wé’gd), a city and port of 
entry of New York, county seat of Oswego 
County, on Lake Ontario, 35 miles northwest of 
Syracuse, at the mouth of the Oswego River. 
It is on the New York Central, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, and other railroads. 
It has municipally owned waterworks, stone 
and asphalt pavements, and a system of electric 
street railways. The manufacturing enterprises 
are facilitated by water power derived from the 
Oswego River. Among the manufactures are 
cotton and woolen goods, starch, oil, matches, 
boilers, hardware, spirituous liquors, and edged 
tools. The noteworthy buildings include 
the county courthouse, the high school, 
the city hall, and the Federal building. 
It is the seat of a State normal school, 
the State armory, and the Gerritt Smith 
Library. The harbor is well protected 
by a breakwater and a lighthouse. Ex- 
tensive jetties are at the mouth of the 
river. Settlements were first made in 
the vicinity of Oswego in 1720. It was 
captured by the French in 1756 and in 
1812 by the British. In 1848 it was 
chartered as a city. Population, 1905, 
22,572; in 1910, 23.368. 
net OTHMAN (oth-man’), or Osman I., 
“a? noted Turk, born in Bithynia in 1259; 
died in 1326. He was the son of Or- 
thogrul, a chief of Oguzian Turks, and 
was chosen successor to his father in 
1829. In 1299 he succeeded in securing 
a part of Bithynia as an addition to his 
dominion, and soon after added Nicaea 
to his territory by obtaining a victory 
at the passes of Olympus. Othman 
was an ambitious ruler and proceeded 
to extend the power of the Turkish 
tribes in a wise and politic manner. His 
victories and organization of civic insti- 
tutions formed the basis for the devel- 
opment of the present Turkish Empire. From 
him the terms Ottomans, Osmanli, and Othmans 
originated. It is not certain whether he assumed 
the title of Sultan, but writers credit him with 
coining money and with holding a court at Kara- 
Hissar. 

OTHO I, called Otto the Great, Emperor 
of Germany, and founder of the Holy Roman 
Empire, son of Henry I., born in 912; died at 
Memleben, Thuringia, May 7, 973. In 936 he 
succeeded his father and was crowned emperor 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. Soon after he centralized 
his influence by annexing Bavaria, Swabia, Lor- 
raine, and other regions to his dominion. He 
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became King of Lombardy in 951 and ten years 
later was crowned King of Italy. This is the 
beginning of the Holy Roman Empire, which he 
named officially, Heiliges romisches Reich deut- 
scher Nation. Shortly after he pledged support 
to Pope John XII., but afterward declared war 
against him and placed Leo VIII. in his place 
on the papal throne. This course he justified 
on the ground that the Pope had become ad- 
dicted to immoral practices. Later he defeated 
an army of Greeks in Lower Italy and thus 
added still other possessions. It was during 
the reign of Otho that Christianity was ex- 
tended to the Scandinavian countries. 

OTHO II., Holy Roman Emperor, born in 
956; died Dec. 7, 983. He was a son of Otho I. 
and served as King of Rome during the life- 
time of his father, whom he succeeded as em- 
peror in 973. His dominion was invaded by 
Lothaire of France in 978, but he repelled the 
invaders and marched inland to Paris. The fol- 
lowing year he suppressed a civil war in Italy, 
where he spent the greater part of his life. 
In 982 he was defeated by the Greeks and 
Saracens, who had invaded Italy from Sicily. 
Though he formed many great projects, he was 
too hasty in attempting their execution. 

OTHO III., Holy Roman emperor, born in 
980; died Jan. 21, 1002. He succeeded his father, 
Otho II., when but three years of age under 
the regency of his mother. His reign was dis- 
turbed by many wars. Henry of Bavaria at- 
tempted to gain the throne for himself, but was 
defeated and compelled to retreat. Lothaire, 
King of France, invaded Lorraine in 984, but 
was compelled to abandon the province. Otho 
took the government in his own hands in 996 
and in the same year became involved in a civil 
war with Crescentius, whom he captured and 
put to death. He elevated his tutor, Gerbert, 
to the Papacy as Sylvester I]. The male branch 
of the Saxon line disappeared at his death and 
he was succeeded by Henry IT. 

OTHO (6’thd), Marcus Salvius, Emperor of 
Rome, born in 32; died in 69 a. p. He was the 
son of Lucius Otho, who held many high offices 
under Tiberius. In 68 he aided Galba in the 
rebellion against Nero, but was disappointed in 
not being named the successor of Galba. In a 
short time he conspired among the guards, who 
proclaimed him emperor and put Galba to death. 
However, the legions in Germany proclaimed 
General Vitellius emperor. Otho marched 
against him with a large army, but was de- 
feated in a great battle on the Po River. He 
suicided by falling upon his sword, having 
reigned less than 100 days. 

OTIS (d’tis), Elwell Stephen, soldier, born 
in Frederick City, Md., March 25, 1838. After 
graduating at Rochester University, New York, 
in 1858, he was admitted to practice law in 
New York, but in 1862 entered the United States 
army, remaining with the 140th New York regi- 
ment to the close of the war. He was brevetted 
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colonel for services at Spottsylvania, became 
brigadier general for gallantry at Chapel Hill 
and rendered efficient aid in the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. Later he took part in the Battle of 
the Wilderness and at Petersburg and Weldon 
Road, and was mustered out of the service in 
1865 as brigadier general. The following year 
he received an appointment as lieutenant colonel 
of the regular army, served against the Indians 
from 1867 to 1881, and in the latter year or- 
ganized the military school at Leavenworth, 
Kan. He became commander of the depart- 
ment of the Columbia in 1893, was transferred 
to the department of Colorado in 1897, and in 
1898 was ordered to the Philippines, serving the 
following year as a member of the Philippine 
commission. On Feb. 4, 1899, the Filipino in- 
surrection began and Otis commanded the 
American forces throughout the year. In 192 
he retired from the service. He ranks as a 
man of excellent judicial ability and a strict 
disciplinarian. In 1878 he published “The In- 
dian Question.” He died Oct. 21, 1909. 

OTIS, Harrison Gray, statesman, born in 
Boston, Mass., Oct., 1765; died there Oct. 28, 
1848. His general education was secured at 
Harvard University and, after studying law, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1786. In 1796 he 
became a member of the State Legislature and 
served in Congress as a Federalist from 1797 
to 1801. From 1803 until 1805 he was speaker 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, served for a 
long term of years in the State senate, and was 
United States Senator from 1817 to 1822. Otis 
ranks as a popular public debater, was an able 
advocate of the antislavery cause, and became 
distinguished in debating the restriction of slav- 
ery in Missouri when that question was before 
the United States Senate in 1820. He was 
elected mayor of Boston in 1829 and three years 
later retired from public life. 

OTIS, James, patriot and orator, born in 
West Barnstable, Mass., Feb. 5, 1725; died in 
Andover, Mass., May 23, 1783. He graduated 
at Harvard University in 1743 and was admitted 
to the bar in 1748, but soon after settled at Bos- 
ton, where he acquired a reputation as an able 
advocate. He was advocate general at the time 
the British government adopted a coercive pol- 
icy with the writs of assistance, in 1761, and 
this he not only opposed in a celebrated speech 
of five hours, but resigned his office in order to 
advocate the people’s cause. Subsequently he 
was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
and in 1764 published a pamphlet entitled 
“Rights of the Colonies Vindicated.” His in- 
fluence was thrown in favor of appointing the 
stamp act congress, of which he became a mem- 
ber, and in that capacity delivered a number of 
able speeches against the policy of Great Brit- 
ain. He assisted in preparing the address sent 
to the British House of Commons. His influ- 
ence in favor of equality before the law and in 
legislation was in every case thrown in favor of 
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the colonists. The adherents of the British be- 
came so bitterly opposed to him that a num- 
ber of their officers, in 1769, beat him severely, 
on account of which he lost his reason. His 
death resulted from a stroke of lightning. Otis 
ranks as one of the eloquent orators of the peri- 
od preceding the Revolution. 

OTO (6'td), a small tribe of Sioux Indians, 
formerly resident in the region of Nebraska 
which lies south of the Platte and west of the 
Missouri. They were united with the Missouris 
and now reside on a reservation in the eastern 
part of Oklahoma. 

OTRANTO (é-tran’té), Strait of, a passage 
of water in the Mediterranean, uniting the 
Ionian Sea with the Adriatic Sea. It is about 
forty miles wide and separates the Italian from 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

OTTAWA (6t’ta-wa), a city in Illinois, 
county seat of Lasalle County, at the junction 
of the Fox and Illinois rivers, 84 miles south- 
west of Chicago. It is on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal and on the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy and the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific railroads. The surrounding country is a 
fertile farming and dairying district. Among 
the principal buildings are the county court- 
house, the Reddick Library, the high school, the 
Ryburn Memorial Hospital, the Pleasant View 
College (Lutheran), and the Saint Francis 
Xavier Academy. The manufactures include 
glass, pianos, buggics, tile, cigars, brick, cloth- 
ing, lumber products, and machinery. Among 
the municipal facilities are electric street rail- 
ways, brick and cement pavements, and water- 
works. The city water is drawn from artesian 
wells in the vicinity and nearby are marble 
quarries and coal mines. It was settled in 1830 
and incorporated in 1853. Population, 1900, 
10,588; in 1910, 9,535, 

OTTAWA, a city in Kansas, county seat of 
Franklin County, 54 miles southwest of Kansas 
City, on the Marias des Cygnes River. It is 
on the Missouri Pacific and the Atchison, Tope- 
ka and Santa Fé railroads. The place is sur- 
rounded by a fertile farming and dairying coun- 
try. The manufactures include ironware, flour, 
castor oil, sorghum, soap, dairy products, furni- 
ture, and machinery. Among the noteworthy 
buildings are the county courthouse, the high 
school, the First Methodist Church, the First 
Baptist Church, and the Rohrbaugh Theater. 
It is the seat of Ottawa University, a Baptist 
institution of higher learning. Ottawa was 
founded by John T. Jones, a missionary, and 
was chartered as a city in 1867. Population, 
1905, 7,743; in 1910, 7,650, 

OTTAWA, the capital of the Dominion of 
Canada, in the Province of Ontario, at the 
junction of the Ottawa and Rideau rivers. It is 
located in Carleton County, of which it is the 
capital, and is 100 miles west of Montreal. 
Communication is maintained by the Canadian 
Pacific, the Ottawa and New York, the Canada 
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Atlantic, and other railways, and by steamer on 
the Ottawa River and the Rideau Canal, giving 
it direct connection with Montreal and the cities 
on the Great Lakes. Chaudiére Falls, the fine 
cataract of the Ottawa, is at the west end of the 
city. Rideau Falls, divided by Green Island, 
are two cataracts at the place where the Rideau 
discharges into the Ottawa. These falls supply 
an immense water power for industrial use. 
Hull, in the Province of Quebec, is located 
across the river and is reached by several rail- 
way and road bridges. 

The streets are wide, regularly platted, and 
substantially paved. On Parliament Hill are the 
capitol buildings of the Dominion, constructed 
of sandstone at a cost of $4,500,000. They cov- 
er nearly four acres and are constructed in the 
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Italian-Gothic style of architecture. The post 
office, the city hall, the residence of the Gov- 
ernor General, and the county courthouse are 
other public structures of note. The Christ 
Church Cathedral, the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral of Notra Dame, and many other ecclesias- 
tical buildings are within the city. It is the 
seat of the Coligny Ladies’ College, the Ottawa 
Roman Catholic University, several normal 
schools, a museum, and many charitable and 
benevolent institutions. About 210,000 volumes 
are contained in the Parliamentary Library. 
The city has an extensive museum and a valu- 
able art gallery. Victoria Tower, a fine memo- 
rial to Queen Victoria, is 180 feet high. The 
city has several fine public grounds, such as 
Lansdowne Park and Cartier Square, and the 
scenery surrounding the city is among the finest 
in Canada. 

Ottawa has extensive manufactures of flour 
and lumber, both of which are exported in large 
quantities. Other products include brick, cloth- 
ing, cigars, ironware, machinery, and farming 
implements. An extensive system of electric 
railways furnish communication to all parts of 
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the city and many interurban districts. Elec- 
tric and gas lighting, waterworks, telephone 
communication, and sewerage are among the 
public improvements. Ottawa is the seat of the 
Anglican Bishop of Ontario, the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Ottawa, and a number of for- 
eign consulates. It was founded by Colonel By 
and named Bytown in 1827, but was incorpo- 
rated under its present name in 1854. Queen 
Victoria selected it as the capital of Canada in 
1868. Population, 1901, 57,640; in 1911, 73,193. 
OTTAWA, a river of Canada, the principal 
tributary of the Saint Lawrence. It rises 160 
miles north of Ottawa, on the Laurentian di- 
vide, and after a tortuous course toward the 
west enters Temiscamingue Lake. After pass- 
ing through the lake, it flows toward the south- 
east and joins the Saint Lawrence by two 
mouths, by which the island of Montreal is 
formed. It has a total length of 625 miles and 
drains a basin of 70,000 square miles. Among 
the tributaries are the Rideau, Madawasca, and 
Riviere du Lièvre. In its course are several 
rapids and falls, including the Carillan Falls, 
above Rigaud; the Chaudiére Falls, near the 
city of Ottawa; and Les Chots Falls, about 
thirty miles above the latter city. The course is 
through a valuable lumbering country and vast 
improvements have been made by canals to fa- 
cilitate lumbering. It is connected by the Ri- 
deau Canal at Kingston with Lake Ontario. 
OTTAWAS, an American Indian tribe of the 
Algonquin family. They were originally resi- 
dent in the northern part of Michigan, where 
they were first met by 
French explorers. The Ot- 
tawas were friendly to the 
French, whom they aided 
in the wars against the 
English, and in the Revolu- 
tionary War they assisted 
the latter. Treaties were 
made with them in 1785 
and 1789, but afterward a 
war broke out between 
them and the Miamis, which 
was concluded by another 
treaty in 1795. Soon after 
they ceded their land around 
Lake Michigan to the Unit- 
ed States and a reservation 
was provided for a part of 
them on the Miami River, 
whence a number removed 
in 1836. <A part of the 
tribe settled in Missouri, others in Indian Ter- 
ritory, and some are still found in the region 
north of Lake Superior. The Ottawas counted 
among their chiefs the celebrated Pontiac. 
Within late years a number of Indians who are 
advanced in educational arts have traced their 
lineage back to him and other warriors famous 
in the early history of America. 
OTTENDORFER (8t’en-ddrf-ér), Oswald, 
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journalist and philanthropist, born in Zwittau, 
Austria, Feb. 26, 1826; died Dec. 15, 1900. He 
studied at the universities of Prague and Vi- 
enna, came to the United States in 1871, and 
soon after began the publication of the New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung in New York City. At 
first he was the editor and later became its pro- 
prietor. This periodical developed a marked in- 
fluence in the political affairs of New York City 
and State, and attained a wide circulation 
among the German citizens of the different 
states. Ottendorfer subsequently became presi- 
dent of the German Reform Association, and 
served as alderman of New York City from 
1872 until 1874. Among his philanthropic enter- 
prises is the establishment of an educational in- 
stitution in Zwittau, for which purpose he gave 
$300,000. He founded a home for aged and in- 
digent men and gave $50,000 to establish the Ot- 
tendorfer Library in New York City. 
OTTER (ot’tér), a class of carnivorous 
mammals of the weasel family. These animals 
include about twenty species that vary greatly 
in size. The common otter measures a little 
over two feet from the nose to the tail, which is 
relatrvely short. It has soft fur of a brownish 
color, webbed feet adapted for swimming, and a 
weight of about twenty pounds. Otters are 
found along the shores of streams and lakes, 
where they construct holes and channels 
through the ground, and subsist by feeding on 
fish, small birds, frogs, and other aquatic ani- 
mals. In most species the fur consists of long, 
coarse, and shining hairs, with a short under fur 
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of fine texture. The great sea otter inhabits the 
coast regions of the North Pacific Ocean, 
weighs from fifty to seventy pounds, and bears 
a very beautiful and valuable fur. This species 
and most others are destructive to fish, partic- 
ularly to salmon, and have been hunted until 
they are of rather rare occurrence in the re- 
gions of America that were formerly inhabited 
by them. The Canadian or American otter for- 
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mcrly was plentiful throughout central Canada, 
but is now rare in the southern section. It has 
a valuable fur, which is dark brown in winter 
and reddish brown in summer. 

OTTERBURN (6ét’tér-birn), Battle of, a 
contest that occurred near the village of Otter- 
burn, in Northumberland, in August, 1388, be- 
tween the Scotch under Earl Douglas and the 
English under Harry Percy. It is important 
from a historical standpoint for the reason that 
the “Chevy Chase,” perhaps the most famous of 
English ballads, and the “Scotch Ballad of Ot- 
terburn,” are based upon this event, though the 
former ballad apparently does not date earlier 
than the beginning of the 17th century. It ap- 
pears that Douglas, clad in armor, with his 
Scottish spears bravely led his countrymen 
against the assault under Percy, and after a 
most valorous fight was struck to the heart by 
an English arrow, but Sir Hugh Montgomery 
immediately dashed forward and struck his 
spear through the heart of Percy. The contest 
raged until the ringing of the curfew bell and 
both sides claimed the victory. That both 
fought with remarkable valor was attested by 
the many nobles who lay bleeding on either side 
of the line of battle. 

OTTO I. King of Greece, born at Salzburg, 
Germany, June 1, 1815; died July 26, 1867. He 
was a son of Louis I., King of Bavaria, and 
was elected to the throne of Greece by the na- 
tional assembly in 1832. The first three years 
he reigned under a regency, but assumed full 
power in 1835. A monetary crisis caused a rev- 
olution in 1843, when the king was compelled to 
agree to a constitution. In 1862 an insurrec- 
tion took place and he fled to Salamis, where he 
issued a proclamation that he quitted that coun- 
try to avoid civil war, but did not renounce his 
claim to the throne. His difficulties were due 
largely to the Crimean War, during which the 
sympathies of Greece were in favor of Russia, 
which placed him in a very critical position. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. See Turkey. 

OTTUMWA (ot-tiim’wa), a city in Iowa, 
county seat of Wapello County, on the Des 
Moines River, eighty miles southeast of Des 
Moines. Communication is by the Wabash, the 
Iowa Central, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul, and other 
railroads. It is surrounded by a fine agricul- 
tural and dairying country, which contains val- 
uable deposits of coal and clays. Electric street 
railways, sanitary sewerage, and brick and as- 
phalt pavements are among the public utilities. 
The noteworthy buildings include the county 
courthouse, the Federal building, the public li- 
brary, the high school, the Y. M. C. A. building, 
and the Union passenger station. Among the 
manufactures are linseed oil, starch, tobacco 
products, flour, cutlery, ironware, boilers, stoves, 
and packed meats. The manufacturing enter- 
prises are facilitated by excellent water power. 
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It has a growing trade in merchandise, cereals, 
coal, and live stock. Ottumwa was settled in 
1849 and incorporated in 1851. Population, 1905, 
20,181; in 1910, 22,012, 

OUDENARDE (ou’den-ar-de), or Ouden- 
aarde, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
East Flanders, on the Scheldt River, 36 miles 
west of Brussels. It has good railroad connec- 
tions with other cities of the Netherlands, a 
fine Gothic council house, and manufactures of 
leather, cotton and woolen goods, and ma- 
chinery. Oudenarde is important mainly be- 
cause of several historic battles, among them the 
battle of 1674, when William of Orange con- 
ducted a long siege against the French. It was 


‘the scene of the celebrated victory of Marlbor- 


ough over a French army under the Duke of 
Burgundy on July 11, 1708. Population, 1918, 
8,146. 

OUDH (oud), or Oude, an extensive region 
of British India, located south of the Hima- 
layas, southwest of Nepal, and west of Bengal. 
The area is 24,217 square miles. For adminis- 
trative purposes it is connected with the United 
Provinces of Agra. The surface is an alluvial 
plain, which is drained by the Gogra, the Gumti, 
and other tributaries of the Ganges. Agricul- 
ture in the principal industry and much of the 
surface can be cropped twice during the year. 
Rice, millet, wheat, rye, barley, tobacco, opium, 
and indigo are the chief crops. Cattle and buf- 
faloes are reared extensively, being used as 
beasts of burden. Manufactured products are 
imported extensively, but opium, wheat, and to- 
bacco are exported. 

Oudh is more densely populated than any oth- 
er portion of India. A large part of the inhab- 
itants are Hindus, only about one-seventh being 
Mohammedans. It was a center of civilization 
in ancient times and was conquered by an army 
of Mohammedans in 1195. For several cen- 
turies it was a province in the Mogul Empire. 
In 1857 it was foremost in the Sepoy Mutiny, 
having been annexed by the East India Com- 
pany the year previous. Lucknow is the capital 
and largest city. Population, 1916, 13,035,172. 

OUDINOT (60-dé-né’), Charles Nicolas, 
Duke of Reggio and Marshal of France, born at 
Bar-sur-Ornain, France, April 26, 1767; died in 
Paris, Sept. 13, 1847. He secured an early mili- 
tary training, entered the army in 1784, and in 
1787 was given the rank of sergeant. In 1794 
he was promoted general of brigade for gallant 
service on the frontier of Belgium and in 1805 
was awarded the cross of the Legion of Honor 
by Napoleon, who had made him commander of 
a grenadier corps of 10,000 men. With this 
force of men he distinguished himself at Aus- 
terlitz, Jena, and Ostrolenka, winning the last 
named battle on Feb. 18, 1807. Napoleon made 
him Duke of Reggio and Marshal of France for 
winning the Battle at Wagram and settled upon 
him an estate valued at $20,000 per year. He 
accompanied the army on the disastrous cam- 
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paign into Russia and in 1813 fought against the 
allied forces of Austria and Russia at Denne- 
witz and Grossbeeren. When Napoleon abdi- 
cated, Oudinot went over to the Bourbons, and 
after that gave them his undivided support. 
Louis XVIII. made him a peer after the second 
restoration. Subsequently he became minister 
of state, was decorated with the grand cross of 
Saint Louis, and commanded the army of in- 
vasion in Spain in 1823, but in 1830 retired to 
his estates. In 1850 a statue was erected to his 
memory at Bar. 

OUNCE, a species of the cat which is native 
to Asia and North Africa. It somewhat resem- 
bles the leopard, but has a lower and longer 
body, a more hairy tail, and a darker color. The 
spots are less regular than in the leopard. It is 
found throughout Central Asia, especially in 
Tibet and China, and extends westward and 
southward beyond the Mediterranean. Although 
it rarely attacks man, it destroys sheep, goats, 
and other small domestic animals. The jaguar 
of South America is sometimes, but incorrectly, 
called ounce. 

OUNCE, the twelfth part of a Troy pound, 
containing 480 grains. The avoirdupois pound 
contains 16 ounces and is equal to 437% grains 
Troy. 

OURO PRETO (d’rd0 pra’td0), a city of 
Brazil, in the state of Minas Geraes, 165 miles 
north of Rio de Janeiro. It is located on the 
slope of a mountain range and is surrounded by 
a rich gold-mining region. A railway connects 
it with Rio de Janeiro and other cities. For- 
merly it was the capital of the state, but the 
seat of government was removed to Bello Hori- 
aie or Minas, in 1894. Population, 1916, 13,- 

6. 

OUSE (060z), a river of England, in York- 

shire, formed by the confluence of the Ure and 
the Swale rivers. The length is 130 miles, It 
joins the Trent to form the Humber and is nav- 
igable from York to this junction, a distance of 
45 miles. 
OUSE, Great, a river of England, which rises 
in Bedfordshire, near Brackley, and flows into 
the Wash at King’s Lynn. It is 160 miles long 
and is navigable about half that distance, hav- 
ing been improved by dredging. 

OUSELEY (060z’li), Sir Frederick Arthur 
Gore, composer, torn in London, England, Aug. 
12, 1825; died April 6, 1889. He was the son of 
Sir Gore Ouseley, a capitalist, graduated at Ox- 
ford, and in 1855 became a professor of music 
at that institution. He attained remarkable suc- 
cess both as teacher of music and as composer, 
eae ye his whole fortune as an endowment to 
oak Seige College in l enbury, an institu- 
on Se page i choristers. His publica- 
ugue,” ‘Prentice on H sh Den He 3 
Su? Moa 1 Harmony, and “Treatise 
ou Musical Forms.” He edited Naumann’s 

History of Music.” His oratorios include 
agar” and “Saint Polycarp.” 
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OUTRAM (60’tram), Sir James, soldier and 
statesman, born in Derbyshire, England, Jan. 29, 
1803; died in Paris, France, March 11, 1863. 
He studied at the Udny School, entered Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, in 1818, and the follow- 
ing year received a cadetship. In 1819 he went 
to India, where he won military distinction, 
and in 1825 was sent on a military mission to 
Khandesh, where he trained a light infantry 
corps. He became adjutant to Lord Keane, 
whom he accompanied in the Afghan War of 
1839. After the capture of Khelat, he disguised 
himself as an Afghan merchant and rode for 
335 days through Afghanistan for the purpose 
of studying the region. He became chief com- 
missioner of Oudh in 1856 and commanded 
the English army in Persia, whence he was 
called in 1857 to aid in suppressing a mutiny 
in India. After landing at Bombay, he received 
instructions from Lord Canning at Calcutta, and 
was dispatched to relieve Lucknow. For emi- 
nent services he received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, was made a baronet, and was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant general. In 1860 he 
became a member of the supreme council in 
India, but soon after returned to England on 
account of impaired health, and took up his 
residence for medical treatment in France. Ou- 
tram ranks as an efficient soldier and statesman. 
His remains were buried in Westminster Abbey 
and his memory is prolonged by statues in Cal- 
cutta and London. 

OUZEL (60’z'l), or Ousel, the name of sev- 
eral birds native to Europe, most of which be- 
long to the thrush family. The bill is slender 
and slightly bent upward, the wings are rounded, 
and the tail is very short. To this class of birds 
belongs the water ousel of America, which is 
somewhat larger than the European species. 
See Dipper. 

OVAMPO (é-vim’pd), a native race of 
Africa, belonging to the Bantu people. This 
race occupies a region on the northern border 
of German Southwest Africa. In stature and 
features these people resemble the Kaffirs. They 
live in communities rather than villages and 
engage in raising corn, fruits, and cattle. The 
men shave their heads, wear sandals, and are 
fond of hunting. Beadwork, baskets, and vari- 
ous ornaments are made by the women. They 
are industrious, but are not highly advanced 
in the civilized arts of the Europeans. 

OVENBIRD, the name of a group of birds 
found in South America and the West Indies. 
The common ovenbird is about six inches long, 
is reddish above and white below, and has a 
loud and shrill note. It runs rapidly or makes 
short flights when in search of insects. These 
birds nest in trees and houses, constructing their 
habitations of clay and twigs or straws, and are 
seen generally in pairs. They are so named 
from their habit of building oven-shaped nests. 
The water thrush of the United States is an 
allied species, and its nest is roofed over with 
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the entrance on one side. This bird is some- 
what smaller, being about five inches long. 

OVERBECK (0’vér-bék), Johann Fried- 
rich, famous painter, born at Lübeck, Germany, 
July 3, 1789; died Nov. 12, 1869. He studied 
art in Vienna and Rome and was for nearly 
sixty years one of the leading German painters. 
In 1811 he formed the idea of founding a school 
of art in Rome, in which enterprise he was 
joined by Philipp Veit, Wilhelm Schadow, and 
several others, and the institution exercised a 
large influence upon painting in Europe. His 
productions are noted for admirable composi- 
tion, high excellence of coloring, and delicacy 
of finish, Many of his works have been en- 
graved for use in various countries. He exe- 
cuted splendid frescoes in several houses and 
church edifices. . His most famous pictures in- 
clude “Influence of Religion on Art,” “Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden,” “Incredulity of Saint 
Thomas,” and “Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.” 
Among his frescoes may be named “Miracle of 
Roses of Saint Francis” and ‘productions illus- 
trating the history of Joseph, among them “The 
Selling of Joseph” and “The Seven Lean Years.” 
His death occurred in Rome. 

OVERSHOT WHEEL. See Wheel. 

OVID (ov’id), Publius Ovidus Naso, cele- 
brated Roman poet, born at Sulmo, March 20, 
43 B. C; died near the mouth of the Danube 
in 18 a. p. He received a careful education at 
Rome, where he also studied for the bar, and 
developed an early proficiency in oratory. After 
completing his education, he went to Athens to 
acquire a mastery of Greek and traveled in 
Sicily and Asia Minor. He belonged to the 
social class which was entitled to entrance into 
the senate, but he did not join that body, being 
prevented from aspiring to high dignity in po- 
litical affairs by reason of his indolent habits 
and weakness of body, though he held several 
public positions of minor importance. Ovid 
possessed the essential genius of a poet, and 
his writings date from an early period in his 
life. He was much influenced by the Alexan- 
drian poets and dealt largely with the mythical 
tales of the Greeks. His residence was at Rome 
until his fiftieth year, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of a large number of distinguished 
men. 

Ovid was married three times before his thir- 
tieth year and was the father of Perilla, for 
whom he manifested a tender fondness. His 
first two wives were divorced mainly because 
the restraint of marriage ties was distasteful 
to him, and before his third marriage he was 
associated on many occasions with the lady 
whom he celebrated as Corinna, but who was 
the accomplished daughter of Augustus, named 
Julia. An edict issued by Augustus in 9 A. D. 
required him to leave Rome and locate at Tomi, 
a town near the Danube delta, on the Black 
Sea. It is supposed that his banishment came 
about because of having published “The Art of 
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Love,” though most writers regard this as a 
mere pretext, since the poem appeared fully 
ten years before, and it is thought that the in- 
trigues with Julia were the real occasion. 

At Tomi his life was spent among a people 
whose language he did not at first understand, 
but he soon acquired a proficiency in it, and be- 
came popular there by reciting poems in honor 
of Augustus. However, he desired very much 
to return to Rome, for which purpose he and 
his friends addressed letters to the emperor 
without effect, causing him to remain there un- 
til his death. His writings were numerous and 
many of them have come down to us. The most 
important include a number of letters of hero- 
ines to their husbands or lovers, entitled “Epis- 
tolae Herodium;” love eulogies, entitled “Amo- 
rum Libri III.;” a poetical calendar, entitled 
“Fasti;” and many volumes of others, includ- 
ing “Metamorphoses,” “Remedia Amoris,” “Ars 
Amatoria,” and “Tristia.” 

OWATONNA (6-wa-t6n’na), a city in Min- 
nesota, county seat of Steele County, on the 
Straight River, 68 miles south of Minneapolis. 
It is on the Chicago and Northwestern, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroads. The 
surrounding country is fertile. The principal 
buildings include the county courthouse, the 
high school, the public library, the Pillsbury 
Academy, the Sacred Heart Academy, and the 
State school for dependent children. It has 
three parks, well-graded streets, and a system 
of sanitary sewerage. Among the manufactures 
are flour, earthenware, and machinery. The 
place was settled in 1853 and incorporated in 
1863. Population, 1905, 5,651; in 1910, 5,658, 

OWEGO (é6-wé’gd), a town of New York, 
county seat of Tioga County, twenty miles west 
of Binghamton. It is on the Susquehanna River 
and on the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroads. 
Owego is noted as a summer resort and resi- 
dential center. The surrounding country is pro- 
ductive, having fine farms, orchards, and dairy- 
ing interests. The county courthouse, the Co- 
burn Free Library, and the Owego Academy 
are among the leading buildings. It has water- 
works and electric lighting. Flour, clothing, 
wagons, steel bridges, and machinery are among 
the manufactures. Owego was an Indian village 
at the time of the Revolution. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1827. Population, 1910, 4,633. 

OWEN (0’én), Sir Richard, anatomist and 
zoologist, born in Lancaster, England, July 20, 
1804; died in London, Dec. 19, 1892. He studied 
in the Lancaster grammar school, took a course 
in medicine in Edinburgh and London, and in 
1834 was appointed professor of comparative 
anatomy at Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, hav- 
ing previously served as an assistant curator in 
the Hunterian Museum. In 1836 he became 
professor of anatomy at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and in 1856 was made superintendent 
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of the natural history department in the British 
Museum, where he took advantage of the ex- 
cellent facilities offered there for studying living 
and extinct animals. Owen is classed among 
the most eminent students of anatomy and fos- 
sils since the time of Cuvier, whom he met at 
Paris. He maintained a friendly but conserva- 
tive view in regard to the theory of modern 
evolutionists. The honors of knighthood were 
conferred upon him in 1879, and he was shown 
many distinctions by the leading scientific so- 
cieties of America and Europe. His publications 
embrace a large number of valuable works, 
among them “Fossil Reptiles of South Africa,” 
“Extinct Wingless Birds of New Zealand,” 
“Fossil Mammals of Australia,” “Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy of the Vertebrate 
Animals,” “Extinct Marsupials of England,” 
“History of British Fossil Reptiles,” and“ Mem- 
oir on the Pearly Nautilus.” 

OWEN, Robert, social reformer, born at 
Newtown, Wales, March 14, 1771; died Nov. 19, 
1858. He became interested in the cotton mills 
at New Lanark, in Scotland, and succeeded in 
building up large industrial enterprises. In 1823 
he founded a communist society at New Har- 
mony, Ind., but this proved a failure and he re- 
turned to England. Later he conducted a labor 
office in London and in 1828 went to Mexico 
to promote his socialistic schemes. These hav- 
ing proved a failure, he returned to England 
to promote the socialistic theories among the 
laboring classes. He published a work entitled 
“Book of the New Moral World.” 

OWENSBORO (@%nz-bir-6), a city of 
Kentucky, county seat of Daviess County, on 
the Ohio River, 110 miles southwest of Louis- 
ville. It is on the Illinois Central, the 
Louisville and Nashville, and other rail- 
roads and has regular communication 
by steamboats. The surrounding coun- 
ee ae its production of cereals, 
ais ce fe ga ey It has a large 
teenie o, live stock, lumber, and 

ndise. Among the manufactures 

are tobacco products, spirituous liquors, 
lie ae goods, wagons, car- 
earthenware, and meaa sana wae 
sanh Hg halt oa The note- 
Peele Cons gs -p ude the Owensboro 
the: Fedek aS county courthouse, 
the Sai uilding, the high school, 
aint Francis Academy, and man 
churches. It has Hick 
big: whtect in ickman Park, elec- 
works and sure hda systems of water- 
asphalt szei ary sewerage, and brick and 
1708. ehan = ents. The place was settled in 

» when it 

was known as Yellow Banks, and 


in 1818 was named 
after Col 
Owen. Population, 1910, 16,011, PURA. a oaRa 
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T Aaien SOUND, a city of Ontario, capital 
waa A r on Georgian Bay. It is at the 
Tank o h e Sydenham River and on the Grand 
nd the Canadian Pacific railways, about 
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98 miles northwest of Toronto, and is a port 
of entry. The chief buildings include the high 
school, the townhall, and the courthouse. 
Among the manufactures are machinery, leather, 
engines, and farming implements. It has elec- 
tric lighting, waterworks, and a sewerage sys- 
tem. Population, 1901, 8,776; in 1911, 12,558. 

OWL, a large group of birds of prey, includ- 
ing fully 150 species, about forty of which in- 
habit North America. They are distinguished 
chiefly on account of their nocturnal habits. 
The different species have a short head, a 
circular or triangular facial disc, large eyes 
and ears, the outer toe reversible, and, owing 
to the soft plumage, a noiseless flight. Most 
owls are nocturnal in habit, flying about at night 
in search of food, their full and prominent 
eyes with large pupils making. it quite possible 
to move with safety at twilight or after night. 
The plumage is variously colored in the dif- 
ferent species, but it is mostly brown and yel- 
low, and is shaded with various spots or bars. It 
is remarkably downy. The species which sub- 
sist by catching fish have the toes and tarsi 
quite bare of feathers, but the others have feath- 
ers extending to the base of the claws. Mice 
constitute the favorite food of owls, but they 
also search for other small animals and insects. 
The hollows of trees, crevices of rocks, old 
buildings, and isolated caves are favorite haunts 
during the day, where they build their nests and 
rear their young. 

Owls cast up the indigestible parts of the 
food swallowed in the form of pellets. These 


castings occur principally under their roosts. 
They show that these birds are of service to 
man in destroying rats and mice. 


If taken 
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young, most species may be tamed, particularly 
the familiar barn owl. When irritated, this spe- 
cies gives out a hissing sound while snapping 
its mandibles, and most species have a rather 
pleasant hoot. The species vary from five 
inches to two feet in length and occur in all 
parts of the habitable globe, but the barn owl 
has by far the greatest distribution. Among 
the more common species are the brown owl, 
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the long-eared owl, and the eagle owl. These 
species are widely distributed in America and 
Europe. The snowy owl is of common occur- 
rence in the northern part of Europe, and the 
short-eared owl is of wide distribution in woody 
countries and in moorlands. The screech owl 
is noted for its discordant scream and is widely 
distributed, while the Boobook owl is a species 
common to Australasia. A class known as bur- 
rowing owls is common to America and the 
West Indies. It is peculiar on account of bur- 
rowing in the ground and for frequenting the 
burrows of the marmot, or prairie dog. The 
snowy owl and hawk owl are not nocturnal in 
their habits. The former has remarkably snowy 
plumage and large size and the latter is migra- 
tory, moving southward from Canada and the 
northern part of the United States early in 
autumn. 

OWOSSO (é-wos’sd), a city of Michigan, 
in Shiawassee County, on the Shiawassee River, 
78 miles northwest of Detroit. It is on the 
Michigan Central and the Grand Trunk rail- 
roads. An abundance of water power is ob- 
tained from the Shiawassee River. It is sur- 
rounded by a fertile agricultural and dairying 
country. The features include the Federal post 
office, the high school, the public library, and 
many fine churches. Among the manufactures 
are ironware, carriages, coffins, clothing, lumber 
products, beet sugar, cigars, flour, and machin- 
ery. The place was settled in 1836 and incor- 
porated in 1859. Population, 1910, 9,639, 

OX, a bovine quadruped of the genus Bos, 
including the species known as the common ox, 
the buffalo of North America, the bison or yak 
of Asia, the zebu or Indian ox, the buffalo of 
Europe and Asia, ind many others. The com- 
mon ox has been known from remote antiquity. 
In India it still possesses a sacred character. 
It is one of the most useful animals to man, 
serving as a beast of burden and draught. The 
female yields milk of abundance and much 
richness. It is a prolific source of anima! food, 
while its bones, skin, hair, hoofs, horns, and, 
in fact, all parts are of value for divers pur- 
poses. When the name is applied to the male, 
it has various significations. A male animal 
less than a year old is designated as bull calf, 
or ox calf, and after that as a bull, if not cas- 
trated. A castrated male is called a steer. ` See 
Cattle. 

OXALIC ACID (6ks-al'ik), an acid found 
in a number of plants, animals, and rarely in 
minerals. lt was discovered by Scheele in 1776 
in wood sorrel, to which it gives a very acid 
taste. In this and other plants it occurs com- 
bined with potash as binoxalate of potash. 
Combined with lime, it gives solidity to many 
lichens, and is found in the roots of rhubarb 
and other plants. It is obtained artificially by 
the oxidation of sugar or of starch by nitric 
acid. Oxalic acid is a corrosive poison. It is 
employed chiefly in calico printing, for whiten- 
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ing leather, and for removing stains of ink and 
iron rust from fabric. The compounds of oxalic 
acid with basis, such as binoxalate of potash, 
are known as o-alates. 

OXALIS (6ks’a-lis), a genus of plants which 
are widely distributed in the continents, includ- 
ing about 200 species. They are generally known 
as wood sorrel and belong to the geranium fam- 
ily. Most of the species are native to the sub- 
tropical regions on both sides of the Equator, 
and a few are common to the temperate parts 
of Europe and America. They bear flowers 
with five petals and ten stamins and the leaves 
are compound. Many species are cultivated for 
their foliage and pretty flowers as greenhouse 
plants. A species common to Mexico has a 
root similar to that of the parsnip, for which 
it is cultivated. 

OXENSTIERN (éks’en-stérn), or Oxen- 
stjerna, Axel, statesman, born at Fand, Sweden, 
June 16, 1583; died Aug. 28, 1654. He studied 
at the German universities of Jena and Witten- 
berg and, on returning to Sweden, in 1602, he 
was employed by Charles IX. to conduct im- 
portant diplomatic negotiations. In 1609 he was 
made a senator and two years later became 
chancellor of Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus. 
In this capacity he negotiated the Treaty of 
Kniréd with Denmark, in 1613. He accom- 
panied the king on his campaign into Germany 
and, after the death of Gustavus Adolphus at 
Liitzen, in 1632, he was empowered to continue 
the war. The congress of Heilbronn made him 
head of the Protestant League and as such he 
concluded an alliance with France and Holland. 
During the minority of Christina, daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus, he was chief of the gov- 
ernment. He protested against her determina- 
tion to abdicate the crown and exercised a wise 
and protective influence during the critical 
period that preceded the Treaty of Westphalia, 
in 1648, which terminated the war. 

OXFORD (iks’férd), a city of Mississippi, 
county seat of Lafayette County, on the Illinois 
Central Railroad, thirty miles south of Holly 
Springs. The surrounding country produces 
cotton and fruits. It has canneries, machine 
shops, and industries connected with cotton. 
Oxford is the most important educational cen- 
ter in the State, being the seat of the University 
of Mississippi, the Warren Institute, and the 
Woman’s College (Methodist). It has well- 
graded streets and a municipal system of water- 
works. Population, 1910, 2,014, 

OXFORD, a town of Ohio, in Butler County, 
38 miles northwest of Cincinnati, on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad. It is 
pleasantly situated in the Miami valley and is 
surrounded by a fertile agricultural country. 
Among the manufactures are agricultural imple- 
ments and earthenware. Oxford is a noted edu- 
cational center, being the seat of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford College, and Western College. 
It has systems of waterworks and sanitary sew- 
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erage. The streets are well improved by grad- 
ing. Population, 1900, 2,009; in 1910, 2,017, 

OXFORD, a city of England, county seat of 
Oxfordshire, noted principally as the seat of 
the celebrated University of Oxford. It is sit- 
uated at the confluence of the Cherwell and 
Thames rivers, fifty miles northwest of Lon- 
don, with which it is connected by a number 
of important railways. The older part of the 
city is located on a rectangle formed by the 
two rivers, but the newer portions extend over 
the undulating region beyond. The surrounding 
country is fertileand productive, but the Thames 
has many branches and forms a number of 
marshes. High Street, the leading thorough- 
fare, is one of the finest streets in England. 
Among the principal buildings are those of the 
university and a number of structures of his- 
toric interest. These include the Clarendon 
Building, in which the Clarendon press was lo- 
cated until 1830; the Saint Michael’s Church, 
dating from 1070; His Majesty’s Prison, on the 
site of an old castle; the Church of Saint 
Michael, with a noted Saxon tower; and the 
Church of Saint Peter, in the eastern part of 
the city. It has a number of fine statues and 
monuments, including Martyr's Memorial, a 
cross erected in 1841 to commemorate Latimer, 
Ridley, and Cranmer. 

Oxford has considerable trade and a number 
of manufacturing industries, but is supported 
more particularly because of its educational in- 
stitutions. It has systems of waterworks and 
sanitary sewerage, stone and macadam pave- 
ments, and several hospitals and collections of 
art. The place was first mentioned as Oxna- 
ford, probably having reference to a ford for 
oxen across the rivers. In 802 it contained 
several educational institutions and afterward 
became the residence of kings Alfred and Can- 
ute. William the Conqueror captured the city 
in 1068. In the reign of “Bloody Mary” oc- 
curred the execution of Latimer, Ridley, and 
Cranmer, and in thé 17th century it was made 
the headquarters for a brief period by the Roy- 
alists. Population, 1911, 53,049, 

OXFORD, University of, a celebrated insti- 
tution of higher learning of England, in the 
city of Oxford, a Parliamentary borough and 
the county seat of Oxfordshire. Oxford and 
Cambridge universities constitute the two most 
important educational institutions of Great Brit- 
ain, each of which embraces a number of col- 
leges organized as distinct corporations, though 
all belong to the universities proper. Oxford 
University is constituted of 21 colleges and two 
halls, the oldest, University College, dating from 
1253. However, some writers think that Mer- 
ton College, founded in 1264, should be con- 
sidered the oldest, since it was the first to adopt 
a collegiate system by giving instruction in halls. 

The following is a complete list of the col- 
leges: University College, established in 1253; 
Merton College, 1264, but not joined to Oxford 
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until 1274: the mother of John Baliol, King of 
Scotland, founded Baliol College in 1268; 
King Edward II. founded Oriel College in 1326; 
Queen’s College was founded in 1340; All Souls’ 
College, in 1347; Queen Elizabeth founded Jesus 
College in 1571; and the others include Exeter 
College, New College, Lincoln College, Mag- 
dalen College, Corpus Christi College, Christ 
Church College, Brasenose College, Trinity Col- 
lege, Saint John College, Wadham College, 
Worcester College, Pembroke College, Keble 
College, and Hertford College. Besides these 
are two similar institutions known as Saint 
Edmond Hall and Saint Mary Hall, which dif- 
fer in that they are not incorporated. With 
the University are affiliated three colleges for 
women, known as Margaret Hall, Summerville 
Hall, and Saint Hughes Hall. Since 1884 
women are admitted to the examinations, but 
degrees are not issued to them. Other con- 
nected institutions embrace the Radcliffe Li- 
brary, the Botanical Gardens, the Bodleian Li- 
brary, the Taylor Institution of Modern Lan- 
guages, the Ashmolean Museum, the University 
Museum, the Indian Institute, and the Observa- 
tory. Three other affiliated colleges organized 
since 1880 are the University College, at Not- 
tingham; David’s College, Lampeter; and Firth 
College, Sheffield. The university proper has 
about 50 professorships and is attended by about 
3,500 students. 

Oxford University may be attended by any 
one who is qualified to pass the examinations, 
there being no restriction as to creed, birth, or 
age. Instruction is given largely by tutors, but 
there are lectures at regular intervals by the pro- 
fessors. The head of the university is centered 
in the chancellor, who is usually chosen from 
the nobility. The position of chancellor may be 
considered honorary, since the judicial and exec- 
utive authority is exercised almost exclusively 
by the vice chancellor, who is appointed by the 
chancellor. The hebdomadal council, the con- 
gregation of the university, and the house of 
convocation are the governing bodies. All the 
legislative proposals originate in the hebdomadal 
council, which is constituted of twenty elective 
or official members. The congregation of the 
university is constituted of professors and of- 
ficials, and includes all members of the convo- 
cation resident in Oxford. In that body is vest- 
ed the power to reject, amend, or confirm the 
proposals which originate in the hebdomadal 
council. 

All the registered masters and doctors consti~ 
tute the house of convocation. In this body is 
vested the power to elect two members to Par- 
liament, transact the general business, and elect 
to office nearly all officials of the institution. 
Each college has rules of its own for the gov- 
ernment of its students and classes, but all are 
subject to a general constitution. The courses 
are extensive and diversified, the degrees in- 
cluding bachelor and master of arts and bachelor 
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and doctor of civil law, medicine, divinity, and 
music. The students maintain many of the 
usual college societies, organize games, and sup- 
port various clubs. Splendid grounds and gar- 
dens are maintained in connection with the uni- 
versity. The libraries are among the best of 
Great Britain. 

OXUS, or Amu, a river of Central Asia, now 
generally called Amoo Darya or Jihoon. It 
rises in Lake Sar-i-Kol, in the plateau between 
the Hindu Kush and Thian Shan Mountains, 
and, after a general course of about 1,275 miles 
toward the northwest, flows into the Aral Sea. 
It has a number of important tributaries, in- 
cluding the Panja River, one of the head- 
streams, and at its mouth is an extensive marshy 
delta about ninety miles long. Before the Chris- 
tian era the Oxus flowed into the Caspian Sea, 
a fact recently demonstrated by exploring its 
former bed, the change being due to the action 
of water on the alluvial soil. It is navigable for 
about 275 miles from the Aral Sea. Vast quan- 
tities of water are drawn from its upper course 
for irrigation purposes. The valley of the Oxus 
contains many remains of ancient peoples, and 
the region surrounding its source is regard- 
ed by some writers as the cradle of the human 
race. 

OXYGEN (é6ks‘i-jén), the most abundant 
and important gaseous element yet discovered, 
which forms by weight about one-half of the 
mineral, four-fifths of the vegetable, and three- 
fourths of the animal kingdoms. By volume it 
constitutes one-fifth of the atmosphere and by 
weight eight-ninths of water. It has neither 
taste nor color and is odorless. It is a little 
heavier than air, its density being 1.1056, is 
almost insoluble in water, and is the most 
magnetic of all the gases, though it is the least 
refractive. Oxygen unites with all the elements, 
except fluorine and bromine, forming with some 
elements alkalies, with others acids, and with 
others neutral substances. When oxygen is so 
united the product is called an oxide. Oxides 
embrace the most important chemical com- 
pounds. Fire, artificial light, electricity, and 
electro-magnetism depend largely upon the pres- 
ence of oxygen, and mechanical power derived 
from combustion depends upon oxidation. Ani- 
mal life is dependent upon the inhalation of 
oxygen. With every inspiration of air this gas 
is carried to the lungs, whence it is passed to 
the different parts of the body by the blood, 
and in the tissues forms a union with the tissue 
elements. The blood deprived of its oxygen be- 
comes the venous blood, which is returned to 
the lungs to be again mixed with oxygen and 
is sent anew into the system as the bright 
arterial blood. Oxygen was first discovered by 
Eck, a chemist of Sulzbach, Germany, in 1489, 
and was independently rediscovered by Priestley 
and Scheele in 1774. Lavoisier made experi- 
ments with it the following year and named it 
oxygen. It can be converted into a liauid state 
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under the influence of great cold and high 
pressure. 

OYAMA (6-ya’ma), Iwao, Marquis, emi- 
nent soldier, born in the clan of Satsuma, Japan, 
in 1842. He studied military tactics under Saigo 
Nanshu and with him fought at the Battle. of 
Fushimi, when the imperial forces contended 
for the restoration of the sovereign power. 
During the Franco-Prussian War he was a 
military attaché, receiving froin this position 
an education quite va .rble in his career as a 
soldier. In 1882 he was made minister of war, 
serving successfully for two years, when he was 
appointed chief of the general staff. He was 
commander of the second army in the Chinese- 
Japanese War of 1894, when he besieged and 
captured Port Arthur. However, his military 
reputation is based more particularly on the 
achievements of the Russo-Japanese War, in 
which he was the commander in chief of the 
Japanese army in Manchuria. He was in per- 
sonal command of 200,000 men at the Battle of 
Liaoyang. At Mukden he directed the move- 
ment of the combined Japanese army of 450,000. 
This battle, one of the greatest in history, in 
which 860,000 men were engaged, resulted in 
the defeat of the Russians largely because of 
his superior generalship. He died Dec. 10, 1916. 

OYSTER (ois’tér), an edible bivalve mol- 
lusk, closely allied to the mussels. It belongs 
to the family Ostrea and includes numerous 
extinct and extant species. Oysters are found 
near the shores of salt and brackish water, 
where they are moored by the left shell to 
stones or other hard substances. They feed prin- 
cipally on microscopic beings and particles of 
organic matter which they take in from the 
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currents of water by the mouth at the hinge 
end of the shell. Although the sexes are dis- 
tinct, they have the same external appearance. 
The spawning season occurs from May to Sep- 
tember, when they are not caught for food, each 
oyster producing several thousand eggs. How- 
ever, sexual connection does not take place in 
the adults, but the eggs ooze from the genital 
openings of both male and female, when they 
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are ripe, and the fertilization takes place by 
their accidental, meeting in the water. 
The egg produces an embryo oyster of minute 


-~ size, which is inclosed in a transparent shell 


and is supplied with a cilia by which the little 
animal is able to float with perfect ease until it 
qbecomes able to fasten itself to some stable 
object, though in this form many thousands are 
consumed by fishes and other forms of animal 
life. It requires from three to four years for 
oysters to mature. They form large congre- 
gations, called oyster beds, at the bottom of the 
water, where they are caught with a kind of 
dredge, or iron rake, drawn by means of a 
sailing boat. The most important oyster beds 
are found where the bottom of the sea is made 
up of gravel and mud deposits, and where the 
current is not sufficiently strong to displace them 
from their moorings. 

In the winter time oysters accumulate a de- 
posit of protoplasm, a highly nutritious and 
digestible food, when they are said to be fat. 
This so-called fatty substance is consumed dur- 
ing the reproductive period in the summer, 
when the oyster is not considered nutritious. 
The most productive oyster fields in America 
are found in the inlets and coast regions of 
Chesapeake Bay and Long Island Sound. Bal- 
timore is the greatest oyster market in the 
world, being near the oyster fisheries of Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Atlantic. Other valuable 
oyster beds occur in the Gulf of Mexico, in 
Puget Sound, in the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and 
in Georgian Bay. The oysters of the Pacific 
coast are smaller than those of the Atlantic, 
but artificial culture of species taken from Ches- 
apeake Bay has made material progress in many 
regions of the Pacific coast. Productive oyster 
fields are found in Europe and other regions. 
They were cultivated artificially as early as the 
rise of the Roman Empire. In many localities 
the supply has been exhausted, but oyster cul- 
ture is extending continually. 

A large part of the catch of oysters is placed 
on the market in a fresh condition, sometimes 
in the shell, but more generally in bulk and 
in cans. The entire fresh product must be kept 
on ice until it is consumed, since oysters soon 
lose their flavor when they become warm. Cove 
oysters are those which are boiled and canned, 
in which condition they do not require being 
kept on ice. The canneries are located near the 
places where the catch is obtained. Oysters 
are served in a variety of ways, but usually 
fresh, fried, or in stews. The oyster product 
of the United States averages annually 29,500,000 
bushels, which is about five-sixths of the world’s 
supply. 

FEEDING. Oysters feed principally on minute 
plants called diatoms which live on the bottom 
or float in the water. Diatoms for their growth 
require fertilizing matter just as do land crops, 
and under natural conditions find it in more or 
less sufficient quantities in the water in which 
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they live. The number of diatoms, that is the 
quantity of oyster food, which a given body of 
water will support is largely dependent upon 
the quantity of soluable mineral matter (ferti- 
lizer which the water contains, and if it is 
increased, either by natural or artificial means, 
the production of diatoms will also generally 
be increased. 

In a model pond or claire commercial ferti- 
lizer is introduced into the water and the oys- 
ters to be fattened are placed on trays in the 
canal or on the bottom of the pond. A pro- 
peller driven by a gasoline engine drives the 
water through the canal and supplies the cur- 
rents naturally created by the tides. Suitable 
appliances are used in filling the claire with salt 
water. Oysters are fattened on their natural 
food in a comparatively short time, but the 
scheme of artificially fattening has not yet been 
made commercially profitable. 

OYSTER CATCHER, a wading bird which 
is closely allied to the plover. It is easily 
known from its red feet and bill, the latter 
being twice as long as the head. The plumage 
is black and white and the wings are long and 
pointed. The bill is truncated at the end and 
has the shape of a wedge. It has no hind toe. 
The bird measures about sixteen inches in 
length. It is widely distributed in America, 
Europe, and other grand divisions, but the spe- 
cies of different regions are various, number- 
ing about ten. Two of these are found in the 
northeastern part of North America. The oys- 
ter catcher inhabits seacoasts, where it feeds on 
small mollusks, morning worms, and minute 
shellfish caught at tide marks. Its cry is loud, 
resembling the syllables, wheep, wheep, wheep. 

OZARK MOUNTAINS (0’zirk), a group 
of hills situated principally in southwestern Mis- 
souri, but extending into northern Arkansas and 
the northeastern part of Oklahoma. The high- 
est elevations do not exceed 2,000 feet. Their 
slopes are covered with vast forests and their 
mineral deposits are enormous, including lead, 
coal, iron, and many others. Many valleys pen- 
ctrate different parts of the group, which are 
rich in cereals, live stock, and orchards. A con- 
tinuation of the Ozark Mountains, on the south 
side of the Arkansas River, is known as the 
Ouachita Mountains. 

OZOCERITE (6-zé-sé'rit), or Ozokerite, a 
substance resembling wax, found native in vari- 
ous parts of Austria and in Utah. It has a 
yellow, brown, or greenish color and is ob- 
tained from smas: veins in Tertiary rock. The 
ingredients consist chiefly of hydrocarbon. It 
is used to insulate electrical conductors, as a 
substitute or adulterant of beeswax, and in the 
manufacture of candles. 

OZONE (özön), a colorless gas with a 
strong penetrating odor, regarded an active form 
or condition of oxygen. It usually is present 
in the atmosphere, where it apparently is formed 
by sparks of electricity passing into dry air. 
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Ozone has a pungent odor like that of metal, 
which may be noticed after a discharge of light- 
ning and when setting in motion an electrical 
machine. The oxidizing effect of ozone is much 
greater than that of oxygen, since two volumes 
of it contain three volumes of oxygen, hence it 
serves a very useful purpose in purifying the 
atmosphere by destroying impurities resulting 
from the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
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matter. Ozone is manufactured in abundance at 
a small cost by means of electricity and is rap- 
idly entering the arts as an oxidizing agent. It 
serves for maturing wine and spirits, drying and 
thickening oils, seasoning linoleum, sterilizing 
drinking water, aging wood for use in manu- 
facturing musical instruments, and many other 
purposes in the arts and industries.- s 





P, the twelfth consonant and sixteenth letter 
of the English alphabet. The form is essentially 
Roman, but it was derived through the Latin 


and Greek from the Semitic. It is classed as 
a mute, nonvocal, and labial, and is formed by 
compressing the anterior part of the lips. In 
many Greek derivatives the initial p is silent, 
as in psalm, pneumatics, and pterodactyl. It is 
rarely silent in or near the middle of a word. 
As an abbreviation, it is used in such expres- 
sions as P. S., postscript, and P. M., post meri- 
dian, 

PACHUCA (pa-chd0’ka), a city of Mexico, 
capital of the state of Hidalgo, located fifty 
miles northeast of the City of Mexico. It has 
good railway connections, is surrounded by a 
region containing rich deposits of silver, and 
has manufactures of clothing, machinery, salt, 
metal products, and utensils. The city is in a 
beautiful valley between elevated mountains. 
Bartolomeo Medina, in 1557, discovered at this 
city the process by which sulphide of copper, 
mercury, and salt may be used in extracting 
ore. Populaticn, 1910, 38,620. 

PACIFIC OCEAN (pa-sif’ik), the largest 
of the five oceans, situated west of North and 
South America and east of Asia and Australia. 
It was so named by Magellan, the first Euro- 
pean navigator to cross it, which name he ap- 
plied because of finding it calm. The extent 
from north to south is 9,000 miles; width from 
east to west, 10,000 miles; and estimated area, 
‘0,309,000 square miles. This vast expanse of 
water includes about one-half of the water sur- 
face of the earth and exceeds in extent the area 
of all the continents. North of it is the Ber- 
‘ng Sea, which connects the Pacific with the 
Arctic Ocean through Bering Strait, and south 
n it is the Antarctic. It is usually divided into 
1e North and South Pacific, owing to a shal- 
say running almost centrally through it from 
thei’ west. The North Pacific is somewhat 

arger and has a mean depth of 15,420 feet. 

be; &Teatest depth is off the island of Guam, 
f ng 31,614 feet, or about equal to the height 
Sz the highest mountain in the world. The 
Seas Pacific has a mean depth of 14,200 feet 
is Its greatest depth is 19,230 feet. Its bed 
Only more uniform than the Atlantic, but 
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the average depth is somewhat greater. The 
largest extent of exceptionally deep water is 
northeast of Japan, although vast regions of 
great depth are in the vicinity of the Ladrone 
Islands and in the section south of the Friendly 
Islands. 

A region of calms exists along the Equator. 
The presence of a large number of islands 
causes the trade winds to be more irregular than 
those of the Atlantic, and to the north and 
south of them are other calm regions. An 
equatorial current passes northward along the 
eastern coast of Asia and divides in the vicin- 
ity of the Philippine Islands, where it forms 
northern and southern branches. The southern 
branch of this current returns in part to form 
the equatorial counter current, while the north- 
ern branch flows northeast along the Asiatic 
coast as the Kuro Sivo. It flows eastward at 
about 50° north latitude as a North Pacific 
current and, when near the shores of North 
America, it turns in a southern direction. The 
southern equatorial current of the Pacific is 
formed into a number of branches by islands 
in mid-ocean, and from the Australian continent 
it passes southward and is merged into the cold 
Antarctic current. From these main currents 
flow numerous branches in various directions, 
the principal ones being the current of Bering 
Strait and that of Cape Horn. Tides do not 
rise as high on the coasts of the Pacific as they 
do on the Atlantic for the reason that it is not 
characterized by bays as favorable to the rise 
of water to great elevations, the average tide 
height being about ten feet at several points 
on the western coast of North America. Their 
greatest heights occur in the Bay of Panama, 
where they attain to about fourteen feet. 

The Pacific Ocean has many large continental 
inlets and seas, particularly on the Asiatic coast, 
where occur the Bering, Okhotsk, Japan, and 
China seas. In the island archipelago southeast 
of Asia are the Celebes, Java, Banda, and Coral 
seas. The principal inlets bordering on the 
American coast include the Gulf of California 
and the Bay of Panama. The largest inflow of 
rivers is from Asia, where the Amur, Hoang-ho, 
Yang-tse-Kiang, Menam, and Mekong flow into 
articulated seas. Among the principal rivers 
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of America flowing into it are the Colorado, 
Columbia, Sacramento, Fraser, and Yukon. No 
large inflow occurs in South America, since the 
continental watershed is situated along the Pa- 
cific coast and the drainage is principally toward 
the east. The Pacific has many productive is- 
lands, extending from the center toward the 
east. Among the principal island groups are 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Polynesian, the Mi- 
cronesian, New Zealand, the Melanesian, the 
Philippines, Borneo, Celebes, the Japanese Is- 
lands, and Saghalien. The island groups near 
the American shore include the Aleutian, Queen 
Charlotte, Vancouver, Galapagos, and an archi- 
pelago along the coast of Chile. Balboa, a 
Spanish explorer, discovered the Pacific in 1513, 
when he sighted it from a mountain in the 
Isthmus of Panama. Magellan passed through 
the Strait of Magellan, whence he sailed across 
the Pacific from the east in 1620. Among the 
navigators to explore different regions in the 
17th and 18th centuries are Tasman, Vancouver, 
Drake, Byron, Behring, Comte de La Pérouse, 
and Bougainville. Maclure discovered the 
Northwest Passage into the Arctic in 1850. 
Nordenskjöld, the Swedish explorer, discovered 
the Northeast Passage in 1874. 

PACIFIC RAILROADS, the name which 
was first applied to a number of railway lines 
extending from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific coast, but later extended to all the trans- 
continental lines that cross North America. The 
first of these railroads was built under an act 
of Congress passed June 24, 1862, and approved 
hy President Lincoln on July 1. By this act 
of Congress government aid was extended for 
the purpose of furthering the enterprise. The 
aid consisted of a land grant of 6,400 acres per 
mile, while government bonds bearing 6 per 
cent. for thirty years to the amount of $16,000 
ner mile were issued for branch lines and for 
the level regions of the main line extending 
from Omaha to the Rocky Mountains and from 
the Sierra Nevadas to San Francisco. On the 
other hand, the subsidy for the two mountain 
regions was $48,000 per mile, and for the pla- 
teau region between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevadas it was $32,000 per mile. 
These grants were made to facilitate the devel- 
opment of the vast region west of the Missouri 
and to connect the Pacific coast by rail with 
the east. The companies to construct the rail- 
way lines agreed to complete the roads by July 
1, 1876, to extend railway and telegraph rates 
to the United States as cheaply as to private 
parties, to pay 5 per cent. of the net earn- 
ings into the treasury of the United States, to 
pay to the government the full amount of the 
principal of the bonds at their maturity, and 
to discharge the stipulated interest as it became 
due. 

The railway lines built under this act are the 
Union Pacific, the Central Pacific, and the Kan- 
sas Pacific railroads. However, the comnanies 
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were embarrassed financially at various times and 
in 1864 the land grant was increased to 12,800 
acres per mile, making the total to all companies 
about 39,000,000 acres. In 1869 the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific were completed. The 
Crédit Mobilier (q. v.) managed the construc- 
tion and finance of the Union Pacific and be- 
came involved in a legislative scandal. Subse- 
quently a land grant of 47,000,000 acres was 
given to the Northern Pacific, which has a 
trunk line from Saint Paul to Seattle. The 
office of commissioner of railroads was insti- 
tuted in 1870 to supervise the accounts of the 
Pacific railroads. A large part of the indebt- 
edness of these railroads was paid by the gov- 
ernment and funded in long-time bonds at @ 
low rate of interest. 

The Pacific railroads of the United States 
as now organized include the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé, extending from Chicago to San 
Francisco; the Union Pacific, from Council 
Bluffs to San Francisco; the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern, both from Saint Paul 
to Seattle; and the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Saint Paul, from Chicago to Seattle. Other 
lines, such as the Missouri Pacific and the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, extend a part 
of the distance from the Mississippi and then 
carry traffic through affiliated lines to the Pa- 
cific. Canada has the longest transcontinental 
railway of North America, the Canadian Pa- 
cific, which has a trunk line from Saint John, 
New Brunswick, to Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia Another line, the Grand Trunk, extends 
from Portland, Me., to Port Simpson, British 
Columbia, with proposed lines to Dawson, in 
Yukon. The Canadian Northern and its con- 
nections practically constitute a transcontinental 
system. 

PACKARD (pak’érd), Alpheus Spring, nat 
uralist, born in Brunswick, Me., Feb. 19, 1839; 
died Feb. 14, 1905. He was the son of A. S, 
Packard (1798-1884), who was for some years 
president of Bowdoin College. The son gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College in 1861, studied medi- 
cine at the Maine Medical College, and served 
in the latter part of the Civil War as an army 
surgeon. In 1871 he hecame State entomologist 
of Massachusetts and in 1878 was made pro- 
fessor of zodlogy at Brown University. Pack- 
ard was selected to serve on the United States 
Entomological Commission and is the author 
of authoritative works of various kinds. His 
principal publications include “Our Common 
Insects,” “Insects of the West,” “Zodlogy for 
Students and General Readers,” “Guide to the 
Study of Insects,” “Observations on the Gla- 
cial Phenomena of Labrador and Maine,” “Life 
Histories of Animals,” and “Naturalist on the 
Labrador Coast.” For some time he edited the 
American Naturalist. 

PACKER, Asa, capitalist, born at Groton, 
Conn., Dec. 20, 1806; died May 17, 1879. He 
removed to Pennsylvania in 1822, where he be- 
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came interested in mining and transportation 
schemes. For some time he transported coal 
from Pottsville to New York. In 1855 he com- 
pleted the Lehigh Valley Railroad from Easton 
to Mauch Chunk. His investments proved so 
successful that he became one of the wealthiest 
men in the State. In 1852 he was elected to 
Congress as a Democrat and was an influential 
member of that body for four years. He made 
a number of large gifts to the Lehigh Univer- 
sity at Bethlehem, Pa., amounting to about 
$2,500,000. 

PADDLEFISH, the name of a fish found in 
many streams of the Mississippi valley, so 
named from the nose being prolonged into a 
bony paddle-shaped appendage. The snout is 
used to dig in the mud in search of food. Its 
habits resemble those of the catfish, since it 
prefers to live at the bottom of sluggish streams. 
It has no scales. The larger species attain a 
length of three to five feet. The flesh is simi- 
lar to that of the shark. 

PADEREWSKI (pa-dé-réf’ské), Ignace 
Jan, noted Polish pianist, born in Podolia, a Rus- 
sian-Polish province, Nov. 6, 1860. At the age of 
IZIN three years he was 
V ZAMIR able to play on the 
piano and when 
seven years old 
was placed under 
an instructor. In 
1872 he began to 
study under Ro- 
guski and Kiel in 
Warsaw and four 
years later made 
a musical tour 








Rumania, and Si- 
beria. He became 
, professor of music 
in the Warsaw Conservatory in 1878, and in 
1884 was chosen to the same position at the 
Conservatory of Strassburg. Subsequently he 
took advanced musical work in Berlin and 
Vienna, studying in the latter city under Tes- 
chitzki. In 1888 he began a professional tour 
of Germany and the following year appeared 
with much success in Paris. He played in Lon- 
don in 1890 and in 1892 made a highly success- 
ful tour in the United States. In 1893 he vis- 
ited the World’s Fair at Chicago, where he 
secured $150,000, and in 1896 made a tour in 
America, by which he realized $187,000. Sub- 
sequently he made other highly successful visits 
to Canada and the United States and played 
in many of the leading cities. His compositions 
include more than ninety works, most of which 
were written before he was 25 years of age. 
His productions include “Polish Fantasie,” 
Song of the Voyager,” and “Menuet Moderne.” 
He donated $10,000 for the encouragement of 
American composers, 


PADILLA (pa-thal’ya), Juan Lopez de, 
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Spanish insurrectionary leader, born in the latter 
part of the 15th century at Toledo, Spain; exe- 
cuted April 24, 1521. He was the eldest son 
of the commentator of Castile, secured the mili- 
tary command of Saragossa from Charles V., 
but soon after joined the popular movement 
against excessive taxation and was chosen leader 
by the people. After a series of successes, his 
army was defeated at Villalar on April 23, 1521, 
when he was captured and beheaded. The in- 
surrectionary forces held Toledo for some time 
after his death under the direction of his wife, 
but she was compelled to flee for safety to Por- 
tugal and the movement was suppressed. 

PADUA (pad’ii-4), a city of northern Italy, 
capital of a province of the same name, situ- 
ated on a plain 23 miles west of Venice. The 
city occupies a picturesque site on the Bacchig- 
lione River, which is crossed by a number of 
bridges. The streets in the older part are 
narrow, but in the newer portion they are 
platted according to modern plans, intersecting 
each other at right angles, and the buildings are 
mostly high. It has good railroad connections, 
a public school system, a chemical laboratory, 
an observatory, a museum of natural history, 
and a library of 125,000 volumes. Among the 
noteworthy buildings are the churches of Santa 
Giustina, San Giorgio, and San Antonio, a 
cathedral, the city buildings, and the University 
of Padua, an institution founded in 1221. This 
university has seventy professors and is at- 
tended by about 1,650 students. It has manu- 
factures of cotton and woolen goods, clothing, 
machinery, porcelain, and silk textiles. Padua 
ranks among the earliest cities of Italy and in 
Roman times was known as Patavium. It was 
remarkably prosperous in the first century of 
the empire, when it had vast woolen manu- 
factures. Attila destroyed the city in 452, but 
it again rose to vast commercial and educational 
importance in the Middle Ages, and was con- 
quered successively by the Venetians, Austrians, 
French, and Germans. The Austro-Germans bom- 
barded it with aérial fleets in ‘1917 and 1918. 
Population, 1915, 105,125. 

PADUCAH (pa-dii’ka), a city in Kentucky, 
county seat of McCracken County, on the Ohio 
River, eighty miles southwest of Evansville, 
Ind. It is on the Illinois Central and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Saint Louis railroads. 
The notable buildings include the county court- 
house, the public library, the Federal building, 
and the high school. Among the manufactures 
are flour, carriages, ships, machinery, hardware, 
furniture, and tobacco products. Paducah is 
one of the most important tobacco markets in 
the United States. It has a growing trade in 
pork, iron, corn, lumber, and merchandise. Pa- 
ducah was settled in 1827, when it was platted, 
and was chartered as a city in 1856. It was 
fortified by General Grant in 1861. Population, 
1900, 19.446; in 1910, 22,760, 

PÁEZ (pä'åth), José Antonio, soldier and 
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statesman, born at Araure, Venezuela, June 13, 
1790; died May 7, 1873. He descended from na- 
tive and Spanish parentage and spent his early 
life as a herdsman. In 1810 he joined the revo- 
lutionary party and soon after became general 
of a division. In 1821 he took part in the Battle 
ef Carabobo and commanded at the capture of 
Puerto Cabello, the last port held by Spain. He 
became the first president of Venezuela, in 1830, 
and served as president a second time from 1839 
until 1843. Soon after he organized a civil war, 
but was defeated and banished. In 1860 he was 
made minister to the United States and the same 
_ year was proclaimed dictator by the army. His 
administration of three years was disturbed by 
civil wars and he was finally defeated in 1863, 
after which he resided in New York City. 

PAGANINI (pa-ga-né’né), Nicolò, distin- 
guished violinist, born at Genoa, Italy, Feb. 18, 
1782; died in Nice, May 27, 1840. His first 
musical training was given by his father and 
at the age of nine years he made his appearance 
in public at Genoa, where he met with much 
success. Soon after he devoted a number of 
years to diligent study and practice and in 1805 
began a successful tour of Europe, in which he 
attained especial successes in Vienna, Berlin, 
and Paris. By 1828 his reputation had become 
extended to the whole of Europe and in 1829 
he visited Paris. Two years later he played at 
King’s Theater, London, and soon after returned 
to Italy with a princely fortune, but much of it 
was lost in speculative enterprises. Paganini 
developed an impressive and passionate style 
and no violinist since his time has been able to 
excel him. The Pope decorated him with the 
Order of the Golden Spur in 1827 and he was 
honored by other personages and societies. 

PAGE, David Perkins, educator, born at 
Epping, N. H., July 4, 1810; died Jan. 1, 1848. 
He studied at the Hampton Academy and en- 
gaged in school teaching. In 1845 he became 
principal of the State normal school at Albany, 
N. Y., where he remained as teacher and prin- 
cipal until his death. This institution was mod- 
eled largely after a plan devised by Horace 
Mann, whose personal friendship he enjoyed. 
He is best known by his work on teaching, one 
of the first and most extensively used in the 
United States, entitled “The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching.” 

PAGE, Thomas Nelson, lawyer and author, 
born in Oakland, Va., April 23, 1853. He studied 
at Washington and Lee University, received a 
degree in law from the University of Virginia 
in 1874, and soon after began to practice in 
Richmond. Washington and Lee University 
conferred a degree upon him in 1887. Much of 
his literary work is in the familiar southern dia- 
lect. His books include “In Ole Virginny,” 
“Bef? de War,” “Une Edinburg,” “Pastime 
Stories,” “Among the Camps,” “Two Little Con- 
federates,” “The Old South,” and “Elsket and 
Other Stories.” 
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PAGE, William, portrait painter, born in Al- 
bany, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1811; died in Tottenville, 
Oct. 1, 1885. He was a student of painting un- 
der Samuel F. B. Morse, later took a course at 
the National Academy of Design, and pursued 
theological studies for two years at Andover and 
Amherst. It was his desire to engage in min- 
isterial work, but later he developed a desire 
to become a painter, for which purpose he 
settled in New York. Likenesses of William L. 
Marcy, John Quincy Adams, Browning, Beecher, 
and others were among his first noteworthy pro- 
ductions. He was elected a member of the 
National Academy in 1836 and in 1849 went to 
Europe, where he remained eleven years. Most 
of his time during that period was spent at 
Florence and Rome in studying the works of 
eminent masters and, on his return to America, 
he delivered a series of lectures at the National 
Academy of Design. Several of his paintings 
are in Faneuil Hall, Boston, and one of Farra- 
gut, showing that hero in command of the naval 
forces at Mobile, was presented to the Czar of 
Russia in 1871. His principal works include 
“Infancy of Henry IV.,” “The Holy Family,” 
“Farragut’s Triumphant Entry into Mobile,” 
“Antique Timbrel-Player,” “Moses and Aaron 
on Mount Horeb,” “The Flight into Egypt,” 
“Shakespeare, from the German Death-Mask,” 
and “Venus.” 

PAGET (paj’it), Sir James, Baronet, noted 
surgeon, born in Yarmouth, England, Jan. 11, 
1814; died Dec. 30, 1899. He studied at Saint 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, where he re- 
ceived a degree in medicine. In 1863 he became 
surgeon to the Prince of Wales and in 1877 was 
made sergeant surgeon to Queen Victoria. He 
was vice chancellor of London University from 
1884 to 1895. In recognition of his many val- 
uable discoveries in surgery, he was created a 
baronet in 1871 and was granted degrees by a 
number of important educational institutions. 
He served for some time as commissioner to 
inquire into the condition of the hospitals in 
London and received distinguished honors at 
the jubilee commemorating the founding of the 
University of Wurzburg, Germany. Many sci- 
entific societies extended recognition to him, in- 
cluding the Academy of Sciences of France. 
He contributed to the Royal Society. His best 
known writings include “Results of the Use of 
the Microscope,” “Lectures on Surgical Path- 
ology,” “Clinical Lectures,” and “Records of 
Harvey.” 

PAGODA (pa-go’da), the name applied to a 
great variety of public buildings in Asia, par- 
ticularly in India, Japan, and China. Most 
of these structures are places for public wor- 
ship. The pagodas in China are largely towers 
from six to nine stories in height, such as the 
famous porcelain tower at Nankin, which was 
destroyed by insurgents in 1856. Nearly every 
town in China has one or more of such struc- 
tures. They are octagonal in form, have open 
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courts, and are usually constructed of brick with 
a covering of poicelain, giving them a singular 
brilliancy of effect. In India these pagodas are 
square edifices of great extent, the base com- 
prising central chambers and porticoes and ter- 
minating upward in pyramids or spires. They 
vary from 15 to 30 feet in diameter-and from 
20 to nearly 400 feet in height. 

PAINE, John Knowles, composer, born in 
Portland, Me., Jan. 9, 1839; died April 25, 1906. 
He acquired skill as an organist in his native 
city, after which he went to Berlin, Germany, 
where he studied three years under Haupt, 
Wieprecht, and Teschner. In 1861 he returned 
to Boston, where he served as an organist, and 
later gave organ concerts in many cities of 
America. He was made instructor in music at 
Harvard University in 1862. In 1876 he was 
elected to the chair of music in that institution. 
Most of his early compositions may be classed 
with the classical school and his later works are 
more of the romantic order. He composed the 
music of the “Centennial Hymn,” words by 
Whittier, which was sung in 1876 at Philadel- 
phia. Among his best known works are the 
oratorio “Saint Peter,” the cantata “Realm of 
Fancy,” the cantata “Nativity,” and the sym- 
phony entitled “Spring.” His overtures “As 
You Like It” and “The Tempest” gained much 
applause. He published “Famous Composers 
and Their Works.” 

PAINE, Robert Treat, statesman and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, born in 
Boston, Mass., March 11, 1731; died there May 
11, 1814. He graduated at Harvard University 
in 1749 and, after taking a theological course, 
became a minister. Later he studied for the 
bar and was admitted to practice law in 1759. 
He first attracted general attention by prose- 
cuting a British officer for participating in the 
Boston massacre of 1770, and in 1773 was elected 
a member of the Massachusetts Assembly. In 
1774 he was elected to the Continental Congress, 
in which he served until 1778, and, after the 
formation of the United States government, he 
was attorney-general of Massachusetts from 
1780 to 1790. He was judge of the supreme 
court of the State from 1790 to 1804. He is 
the founder of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

PAINE, Thomas, author and statesman, born 
in Norfolk, England, Jan. 29, 1737; died in New 
York City, June 8, 1809. He was the son of a 
staymaker, under whom he learned the art of 
staymaking. Later he became attached to a gov- 
ernment customhouse and afterward had charge 
of a tobacco manufactory. He was from na- 
ture a devoted republican, giving much attention 
to the study of political questions. In 1774 he 
came to the United States and for a time edited 
the Pennsylvania Magazine at Philadelphia. In 
1776 he published a pamphlet entitled “Common 
Sense,” in which he maintained the cause of the 
colonies against England, and a year later pub- 
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lished “The Crisis.” These publications won 
him the friendship of Franklin, Washington, 
and other leaders, and Congress rewarded him 
hy appointing him Secretary of the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs. 


monly that these 
two works of Paine 
were the means of 
consolidating the 
army in favor of in- 
dependence, and, 
when a committee 
of loyalists had been 
appointed to make 
a reply to them, it 
dissolved on the 
grounds that it re- 
garded the propositions advanced as unanswer- 
able. The first words of the “Crisis” are 
“These are the times that try men’s souls,” 
which became a battle cry of the patriots. 

In 1779 Paine became clerk of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. Congress, in 1785, granted 
him the New Rochelle farm and $3,000 in cash. 
He returned to England in 1787, where he pub- 
lished, in 1791, his celebrated “Rights of Man,” 
the most famous answer written to Burke's 
“Reflections on the Revolution in France,” but 
it compelled him to flee to France for safety. 
There he was treated with the greatest respect 
and elected to the national convention, where he 
favored Louis XVI., who was then on trial. 
This course offended Robespierre and he was 
confined in prison eleven months, escaping the 
guillotine only by accident. While in prison he 
wrote a portion of the “Age of Reason,” the 
first part of it having been completed before 
his confinement, and the whole was published 
in 1794. This work treats largely of revealed 
religion, the author holding that Christianity is 
not the true religion, and by its publication he 
forfeited the friendship of many former asso- 
ciates in America and Europe. In 1802 he re- 
turned to the United States, where the re- 
mainder of his life was spent in the study of 
mechanical inventions and political questions in 
New York City. i 

PAINTING, the art of covering surfaces 
with pigments or variously colored substances 
for preservation or decoration, or with the 
view of representing objects in nature on a 
surface. As one of the fine arts, painting has 
for its aim the artistic representation of ideal 
objects or scenes, or of ideas. A mastery of 
this art involves a knowledge of form, design, 
perspective, color, and light and shade. The 
three general methods of painting consist of 
drawing, including pencil, crayon, charcoal, pas- 
tel, and water color work; oil painting, embrac- 
ing work on canvas or panel; and mural paint- 
ing, including the technical processes of fresco, 
distemper, and encaustic. Other species of 
painting include porcelain, vase, glass, terra 
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cotta, and enamel painting. The majority of 
Paintings are executed with oil, but there are 
such exceptions as distemper, which is done 
with an aqueous medium; encaustic, with a wax 
medium ; and glass and enamel, with an essen- 
tial oil. Oil colors include all those which are 
obtained by grinding colors with oil. Water 
colors consist of those in which glycerin and 
gum are utilized. Painting is designated in ac- 
cordance with the subject represented, as deco- 
rative, portrait, landscape, marine, historical, 
genre, fruit and flower, battle, architectural, and 
miniature painting. 

Painting as an art has come down to us from 
remote antiquity. Ruins dating from the. 18th 
century B. C. indicate that paintings and’ sculp- 
tures decorated the walls and temples at Thebes. 

‘The prophet Ezekiel mentions the Babylonian 
and Chaldaean styles of painting which were 
adopted in Jerusalem before 598 s. c. These 
ancient productions were of great beauty and 
durability, but were largely in the form of deco- 
rations on rolls of papyrus. In many regions 
they were employed to decorate the walls of 
temples and tombs, mummy cases, and various 
public buildings. Greece was the most highly 
developed in painting among the ancient na- 
tions. The most celebrated Greek schools of 
art were at Athens, Corinth, Rhodes, and Sicyon, 
and the renowned painters of Greece include 
Polygnotus, Cimon, Timanthes, and Panaenus, 
who lived about 400 years before the Christian 
era. Artistic painting was carried from Greece 
to Rome, where, according to Pliny, it was in- 
troduced about 650 B. c. from Corinth. How- 
ever, Rome developed no great painters, the 
work there teing executed largely by Greek 
artists, though there are many specimens of art 
that were produced by Etruscan and Byzantine 
masters. Italian painting developed some time 
after the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Latins, in 1204, and it was later taken to Ger- 
many, France, and Bohemia. 

Oil painting was introduced at the beginning 
of the 15th century. It was the means of stim- 
ulating a better development of expression and 
brought forward masters in many of the Euro- 
pean countries. They developed remarkable 
qualities for invention, elegance in color, and 
grace in imparung individuality of character. 
Leonardo da Vinci was among the early artists 
to develop deep shadows and enlarge upon in- 
door effects. Rembrandt employed extreme con- 
trasts of light and shade, Jan Van Eyck turned 
attention to brilliancy and transparency of color- 
ing, Michael Angelo surpassed all other artists 
of his time in grandeur of design, Guido Reni 
aroused interest in elevated landscape painting, 
and others developed skill in a largely diversi- 
fied field of painting, most of whom are treated 
in special articles of this work. The success of 
researches into ancient remains has centered the 
works of great artists in museums, where they 
may be studied with helpful effect. On the 
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other hand, the accumulated products of the 
last two centuries attract the attention to the 
works of modern times, giving students an op- 
portunity to study the productions of many 
schools of painting. See Hogarth; Millet: 
Meissonier; Lessing; Menzel; Rossetti; Mil- 
lais; West; Murillo; Whistler, etc. 

PAINTINGS; Twelve Great, the paintings 
classed by William Whetmore Story, an Ameri- 
can art critic, as the most celebrated in the 
world. These include the following works of 
art: 

The Last Supper, Da Vinci, 1498, Santa Maria 
Delli Grazie, Milan. 
~ Beatrice Cenci, Guido Reni, 1509, Barberini 
Palace. 

The Assumption of the Virgin, Titian, 1518, 
Venetian Academy. 

i Sistine Madonna, Raphael, 1518, Dresden Gal- 
ery. 

The Transfiguration, Raphael, 1519, Vatican in 
Rome. 

The Night, Correggio, 1522, Dresden Gallery. 

The Last Judgment, Michael Angelo, 1541, 
Sistine Chapel. : 

The Descent from the Cross, Volterra, 1545, 
Church of de’ Monti, Rome. 

Aurora, Guido Reni, 1609, Rospigliosi Palace, 
Rome. 

The Descent from the Cross, Rubens, 1612, 
Antwerp Cathedral. 

The Communion of Saint Gerome, Domeni- 
chino, 1614, Vatican, Rome. 

The Immaculate Conception, Murillo, 1678, 
Louvre, Paris. 

PAINTS, the general name of compounds 
used in painting, consisting chiefly of a coloring 
substance mixed with a liquid of such a nature 
that a thin film will be formed after exposure 
to the air. Various pigments are used in mixing 
paints, such as indigo, cochineal, and numerous 
minerals. The minerals include white lead, 
graphite, lampblack, ocher, vermilion, prussian 
blue, cadmium yellow, and many others. The 
vehicle used chiefly is linseed oil. Itis expressed 
from the seed of flax and may be used either 
raw or boiled, but boiling gives it the advantage 
that it will dry quicker when exposed to air. 
A small quantity of turpentine is sometimes 
added to thin the mixture and cause it to dry 
more quickly when applied. Kerosene is some- 
times used as a substitute for turpentine, but it 
is not a good ingredient. 

PAISLEY (paz'li), a city of Scotland, in 
Renfrewshire, on the White Cart River, about 
seven miles southwest of Glasgow, with which 
it is connected by railways. It has a number 
of fine streets, which intersect each other at 
right angles. Among the principal buildings are 
the Abbey Church, the Coats Memorial Baptist 
Church, the courthouse, the Neilson Educational 
Institution, the school of design, and the gram- 
mar school founded by James VI. It has a 
free public library and museum, a number of 
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parks, modern municipal facilities, and several 
fine monuments. Among the manufactures are 
carpets, embroidery, soap, flour, starch, chemi- 
cals, ships, machinery, spirituous liquors, cotton 
and woolen goods, silk textiles, and tartan cloths. 
The city was founded about 1163 and in 1307 
was captured by the English, who burned most 
of it. Paisley became a free town in 1488. The 
building of railways and canal improvements has 
added greatly to its prosperity. Population, 
1907, 81,408; in 1911, 84,477, 

PAKENHAM (pik’en-am), Sir Edward, 
British soldier, born at Pakenham Hall, Ireland, 
March 19, 1778; killed in battle, Jan. 8, 1815. 
He was a brother-in-law of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, entered the British army in 1794, and 
served in the Peninsular War. In 1814 he was 
given command of the British forces stationed 
at New Orleans, where he was opposed by Gen. 
Andrew Jackson, who defeated him at that city 
on Jan. 8 1815. Pakenham was among the 
slain. z 

PALACKY (pa’‘lats-ké), František, philolo- 
gist and historian, born at Hodslavitz, Bohemia, 
June 14, 1798; died in Prague, June 26, 1876. 
He studied at Pressburg and Vienna, devoting 
himself principally to philology and history, and 
in 1831 was appointed the compiler of Bohemian 
history. To further this work he consulted the 
libraries and archives of Bohemia, Germany, and 
Italy, and in 1836 published five volumes of “The 
History of Bohemia.” In 1848 he was identified 
with the extensive political agitation and was 
the leader of the Slavs in opposition to the 
German party at the diet of Kremsier. He was 
elected to the Austrian house of lords in 1861, 
but declined the position on account of being 
opposed to the reorganization of Austria on a 
Germanic basis. His later publications include 
the “Political Testament” and a treatise on 
aesthetics. 

PALAIS ROYAL (pa-la’ rwä-yäl'), a group 
of buildings in Paris, France, on the east side 
of the Rue Richelieu. They include a former 
palace, public gardens, and several theaters and 
are used as a public pleasure resort. The pal- 
ace was built about 1635 by Cardinal Richelieu, 
who transferred it to Louis XIII., and later it 
became the residence of the Duke of Orleans. 
Louis Philippe occupied it until 1830, when it 
became the property of the state. In the Revo- 
lution of [848 it was greatly damaged by a mob 
and many of the contents were destroyed, but 
it was afterward restored and occupied by 
Prince Napoleon, the son of Jéréme Bonaparte. 
In ‘1871 it was partly destroyed by a fire which 
had been started by the Communists, but was 
again restored in 1873. At present it is one of 
the finest and most frequented resorts in the 
city. It includes the Theatre Francais, which 
is devoted to high comedy. 

PALANQUIN (pal-an-kén’), or Palankeen, 
a vehicle used to convey travelers in the east- 
ern part of Asia, especially in China and Japan. 
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It is in the form of a litter, or box, and is 
carried on the shoulders of two men by means 
of poles. The seat is narrow, intended for 
only one person. Formerly conveyance was al- 
most exclusively by the palanquin, but the con- 
struction of highways and the building of elec- 
tric and steam railways have made this mode of 
traveling less popular. 

PALATE (pal’at), the bony and muscular 
partition that separates the mouth from the 
nasal cavities. It consists of two parts, the 
hard palate and the soft palate. The hard 
palate is formed of bone and lined by mucous 
membrane and forms a support for the tongue 
in speaking and swallowing. The soft palate 
descends like an apron from the back edge of 
the hard palate and is composed largely of 
muscles. It is covered in the upper part with 
mucous membrane like that of the nasal pas- 
sages and below, like that of the mouth. The 
uvula, an extension of the lower border of 
the soft palate, can close either the opening to 
the nasal passages or the opening from the 
pharynx to the mouth. On each side of the 
soft palate are two curved folds called the 
arches, or pillars, and between these, on both 
sides of the pharynx, are the tonsils, two glan- 
dular bodies. Acute sensibility is seated in the 
soft palate and the uvula and its arches. They 
administer to the special sense of taste. The 
soft palate has many glands that secrete mucus 
to lubricate the throat as a means to facilitate 
the passage of food. 

PALATINATE (pa-lit’'i-nat), in German, 
Pfalz, the name of two states of the Old Ger- 
man Empire. They were known as Upper and 
Lower Palatinate. Amberg was the capital of 
Upper Palatinate and Mannheim of Lower Pa- 
latinate, but the two districts were united into 
one government about 1620. The princes gov- 
erning these possessions were long counted 
with the most powerful of the German Em- 
pire. In 1648 the Peace of Westphalia again 
separated the two states by giving Upper Pa- 
latinate to Bavaria. At the same time Lower 
Palatinate was made an electorate of the empire 
and was long held by Frederick III. and his 
successors. The Treaty of Paris, in 1814, gave 
the greater part of Lower Palatinate to Bavaria 
and a portion was annexed to Prussia and 
Hesse-Darmstadt. Other minor changes were 
made by the Paris Treaty of 1815. At present 
a portion of the region is detached from Ba- 
varia and called Rhenish Bavaria and the re- 
mainder is classed with Bavaria proper. 

PALATINE HILL (pil’a-tin). See Rome. 

PALAWAN (pa-la’wan), or Paragua, an 
island of the Philippines, situated east of the 
China Sea, west of Negros and Panay, and north 
of Borneo. It has an area of 7,575 square 
miles and ranks as the third in size of the 
islands in the Philippine Archipelago. The sur- 
face is largely mountainous, but there are ex- 
tensive valleys and coast regions of fertility, 
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and the mountain slopes are well timbered. 
Tobacco, rice, palms, live stock, cereals, and 
fruits are grown in abundance. The climate is 
quite moist and somewhat unhealthful. Lead, 
iron, copper, antimony, and granite are among 
the minerals. Puerto Princesa and Taytay are 
the chief towns. The natives are peaceful. 
They include only a small number of Christians. 
Population, 1911, 30,000. 

PALENQUE (pa-lan’ka), a former city of 
Mexico, near the village of Santo Domingo del 
Palenque, in the state of Chiapas, about 75 
miles northeast of San Cristobal. It dates from 
the period preceding the Spamisn conquest and 
contains a number of intensely interesting ruins. 
These include the remains of several temples 
and palaces, the largest of which was 180 feet 
wide and 220 feet long. A group of twelve 
pyramids is nearly intact, the highest of these 
structures being about 80 feet. An arched sub- 
terranean waterway about ten feet high, seven 
feet wide, and 600 feet long is still in a fair 
state of preservation. The builders of these 
structures belonged to the Mayan stock. 

PALEONTOLOGY (pi-lé-dn-tdl’6-g7), the 
science which treats of life upon the earth be- 
fore the creation of man. It relates to the 
study of both plant and animal life and is based 
upon our knowledge of fossils. As a science 
it is closely related to biology, geology, and 
physiography. Cuvier is generally regarded as 
the founder of this science, since he was the 
first to point out in a scientific way many or- 
ganisms which are distinctly different from 
those living on the earth at present. His re- 
search relates specially to the fossil species of 
elephants and the Siberian mammoth. The 
progress made since that time, in 1796, has 
enabled geologists to classify rock formations 
and to divide geological time into the now gen- 
erally accepted periods and systems. 

PALEOZOIC ERA (pa-lé-6-z6'Ik), the di- 
vision of geological time which is preceded by 
the Archaen and succeeded by the Mesozoic 
eras. It includes the Cambrian, Silurian, De- 
vonian, Carboniferous, Permian, and Triassic. 
The ages of invertebrates, of coal plants, and 
of reptiles are embraced in the Paleozoic Era. 
See Geology. 

PALERMO (pa-lér’md), a seaport city of 
Italy, on the northern shore of Sicily and on 
the Gulf of Palermo, 120 miles west of Messina. 
It was the capital of the former dominion of 
Sicily and is now the capital of the province of 
Palermo and of the island of Sicily. It is situ- 
ated on a beautiful site, is connected by railways 
with the important towns of the island, and 
has a number of excellent public buildings. 
Among these is a Gothic cathedral, dating from 
the 10th century, which contains a number of 
statues and the monuments of Emperor Fred- 
erick II. and of King Roger, the founder of 
the Norman monarchy in the island. Other 
buildings include the churches of Saint Peter 
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and Saint Dominic, the Palermo University, the 
royal palace, and the central railway station. 
It has extensive public libraries and gardens, 
the national museum, three theaters, an arch- 
bishop’s palace, and colleges of medicine, arts 
and sciences, and industry. The harbor is com- 
modious and is protected by a battery and a 
lighthouse. Among the manufactures are cotton 
textiles, silk and woolen goods, boots and shoes, 
glass, oilcloth, wine, sailing vessels, oils, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and musical instruments. 
Palermo has a large trade in manufactures, 
fruits, perfumery, wine, silk textiles, and earth- 
enware. It is the seat of an extensive arsenal 
and has large fishing interests, the latter em- 
ploying about 40,000 persons. Many modern im- 
provements have been introduced, including tele- 
phones, electric and gas lights, and a fine sys- 
tem of street railways. It is thought that Pa- 
lermo was founded by the Phoenicians and was 
known to them as Panormus. When Sicily was 
a possession of Carthage, it became the capital. 
The Romans conquered it in 254 B. c., the Van- 
dals in 440 a. D., and the Normans in 1072. Sub- 
sequently it was held by the German emperors, 
but since 1282 its history is identified quite 
closely with the kingdom of Sicily. Revolts 
against the kings of Naples occurred at various 
times. These kings made it their residence 
from 1806 to 1815, but through the activity of 
Garibaldi it became free in 1860. The modern 
prosperity of Palermo is due principally to its 
vast commercial trade, fisheries, and manufac- 
tures. Population, 1917, 348,156. 
PALESTINE (pal’és-tin), a city in Texas, 
county seat of Anderson County, 180 miles 
northeast of Austin, on the International and 
Great Northern Railroad. The surrounding 
country produces vast quantities of live stock, 
cereals, cotton, and fruits. It has the county 
courthouse, an opera house, a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, a public library, and many fine schools and 
churches. The public utilities include water- 
works, sanitary sewerage, and electric lighting. 
Iron ore and salt are mined in the vicinity. 
Among the manufactures are cotton-seed oil, 
flour, cigars, pottery, machinery, metal products, 
and utensils. It was settled in 1846 and incor- 
porated in 1870. Population, 1910, 10,482, 
PALESTINE, the Holy Land, or Canaan, a 
region of Asiatic Turkey, situated on the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, comprising 
the southern part of Syria. The extent from 
north to south is about 145 miles; width, 80 
miles, and area, 12,000 square miles. The coast 
line is quite uniform, the principal indentation 
being the Bay of Acre. Immediately south of 
this bay is Mount Carmel, which is the largest 
point of land that extends into the sea. It has 
an abundance of drainage toward the west into 
the Mediterranean and toward the east and 
south into the Dead Sea, although the Jordan 
is the principal river. Other streams of note 
embrace the Leontes, Kishon, Kanah, Brook 
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Sorek, Gadara, and Jabbok. Three noteworthy 
lakes are within the region, including Lake 
Merom in the north; the Sea of Galilee, a 
body of water 682 feet below the Mediterra- 
nean; and the Dead Sea, a sheet of water 1,317 
feet below the Mediterranean. 

The central portion of Palestine is a table- 
land with a mean height of about 1,600 feet. In 
the east is the depressed valley of the Jordan, 
extending from north to south, and along the 
coast are the Maritime plains and the plains 
of Jericho and Esdraelon. The descent from 
the central plateau to the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan is rugged and precipitous, but toward 
the west it is more gradual, though there is a 
hilly region toward the Maritime plains, some- 
times called the plains of Philistia and Sharon. 
The principal elevations include Jebel Jermuk, 
3,935 feet; Hebron, 3,030 feet; Mount of 
Olives, 2,725 feet; Mount Tabor, 1,900 feet; and 
Mount Gerizim, 2,700 feet. The general eleva- 
tion at Jerusalem is 2,610 feet. Minerals of 
value are found in the mountain regions, in- 
cluding principally ironstone, rock salt, sulphur, 
and asphaltum. The Jordan River and the Sea 
of Galilee supply an abundance of fish. Among 
the wild animals are the wolf, hyena, porcupine, 
jackal, boar, and bear, most of which are com- 
mon to the mountain regions, while numerous 
species of birds, such as ravens, hawks, eagles, 
storks, vultures, nightingales, and sparrows, are 
abundant. 

The trees native to Palestine include the wal- 
nut, oleander, olive, cedar, sycamore, palm, ash, 
fig, elder, pine, and carob. Fruits are cultivated 
in abundance, such as the orange, apricot, al- 
mond, lime, pear, quince, apple, plum, and grapes. 
The principal cereals include barley, wheat, rice, 
and maize. Sugar cane, tea, potatoes, and gar- 
den vegetables are grown extensively. Silk cul- 
ture is a growing industry. Besides the domestic 
animals common to Europe, it has large inter- 
ests in rearing the camel, ass, mule, and goat. 
The manufactures embrace wine, olive oil, orna- 
ments, jewelry, clothing, utensils, and food prod- 
ucts. Summer and winter make the two seasons 
of the year, the former extending from April 
to November, when rainfall is limited, but dur- 
ing the remainder of the year there is an abun- 
dance of moisture. The ground is rarely frozen, 
except in the mountains, and much of the sur- 
face is fertile. 

Palestine was inhabited by six nations when 
the children of Israel invaded it, after they had 
sojourned forty years in the desert. These na- 
tions were the Ammonites, Canaanites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites. At that time 
allotments were made to the different Hebrew 
tribes, though the war for possession continued 
at varying intervals. The government continued 
to be tribal, with marked distinctions, until the 
rise of the Jrlges. Later it was consolidated 
into a kingdom, of which Jerusalem became the 
capital, in the time of David. In the meantime 
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the cities of ancient renown rose and fell at 
various periods, but at present there are scarcely 
any evidences of the important places known in 
history as Diospolis, Caesarea, and Antipa- 
tris. The Israelites were carried off in captiv- 
ity by the Babylonians, and, when they returned, 
the industries again developed, though the Phil- 
istines continued to possess a part of the coun- 
try. At the birth of Christ Palestine was a 
Roman possession. It was made up of the four 
provinces of Judaea, Galilee, Perea, and Sa- 
maria. Roman possession augured for its ma- 
terial prosperity, since it had the effect of coun- 
teracting local contentions. However, the meas- 
ures adopted for its government by Vespasian 
caused a decline in the material welfare. When 
Titus invaded the region, he destroyed the 
temple of Solomon and attempted to Romanize 
the people. 

Christianity developed with considerable ra- 
pidity in the time of Constantine, when the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher was built. In 
606 the Saracens under Omar were severe in en- 
deavoring to destroy the foothold of the Chris- 
tian religion, fearing that it would eventually 
predominate. Soon after the Crusaders began 
to rally to the defense of Christianity. The 
contests of this period are among the most 
memorable in the world, when legions of Mo- 
hammedans poured into the contest for the de- 
fense of Moslem supremacy in the Holy Land. 
It was governed for many years by the Sultan 
of Egypt, but in 1517 the Turks made it a part 
of their dominion. Several railroad lines were 
built in the last century, when Jerusalem and 
other cities were connected with the Mediter- 
ranean. Extensive explorations for antiquities 
began to develop about 1870, when the American 
Palestine Exploration Society was formed. 
Since then valuable data have been secured by 
organizations from many countries, giving rise 
to an accumulative fund of geographical, his- 
torical, geological, and topographical knowledge 
of the region. It is a center of interest for 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, since it is 
the cradle of their religious systems. The Brit- 
ish, under General Allenby, invaded Palestine in 
1917 and captured Joppa and Jerusalem. Popu- 
lation, 1916, 712.500. See Jews. 

PALESTRINA (pi-lds-tré’na), Giovanni 
Pierluigi da, eminent musical composer, born 
in Palestrina, Italy, in 1524; died Feb. 2, 1594. 
In 1540 he went to Rome to study music under 
Claude Goudimel. Soon after he became a 
musical director under an appointment of Pope 
Julius ITI. in the Julian Chapel of Saint Peter. 
He published a collection of masses in 1554 and 
the following year was made a singer in the 
Sistine Chapel. ~When the pontificate became 
vested in Paul IV., Palestrina lost the position, 
for the reason that the former considered celi- 
bacy a necessary qualification to be the musical 
director, but in 1555 he became choir master of 
Saint Maria Maggiore, and in 1571 was restored 
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at Saint Peter’s. His compositions are remark- 
abie and include a number of celebrated masses, 
among them the “Mass of Pope Marcellus.” 
Palestrina may be regarded the first composer to 
conform musical science to musical art. His 
productions are very voluminous, including six 
books of “Motets,” thirteen books of “Masses,” 
three books of “Madrigals,” and a number of 
books of hymns, lamentations, and litanies. 

PALFREY (pal'fri), John Gorham, author 
and clergyman, born in Boston, Mass., May 2, 
1796; died April 26, 1881. He studied at Har- 
vard, where he graduated in 1815, and later took 
a course in theology. For some time he was 
minister of a Congregational church in Boston, 
and in 1831 became professor of sacred litera- 
ture in the Harvard Divinity School. He was 
elected to the State Legislature in 1842, became 
secretary of State in 1844, and was elected to 
Congress in 1848. He was postmaster of Boston 
from 1861 until 1867. His writings include “His- 
tory of New England During the Stuart Dy- 
nasty,” “The Relation Between Judaism and 
Christianity,’ and “Fragments of the Greek 
Comic Poets.” He was editor of the North 
American Review for eight years, from 1835 un- 
til 1843. 

PALGRAVE (pal’grav), Sir Francis, his- 
torian, born in London, England, in 1788; died 
in 1861. He studied law and took up literary 
work. In 1838 he was made deputy keeper of 
the records of Queen Victoria, which office he 
held until his death. During this service he 
gathered many valuable records and published 
a number of historical works of a high class. 
These include “History of England,” “The Par- 
liamentary Writs,” “Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth,” and “Essay on the 
Original Authority of the King’s Council.” 

PALI (pa‘lé), the name of the literary lan- 
guage of the Buddhists, now represented chiefly 
in Ceylon, Siam, Burma, and Cambodia. It is 
closely allied to Sanskrit, showing about the 
same relationship to that language as Italian 
does to Latin. Europeans began to study Pali 
about the middle of the last century. In Siam 
and Ceylon the law books are in the vernacular, 
but in Burma the law is in the Pali, although it 
is accompanied by a Burmese glossary. 

PALIMPSEST (pal’imp-sést), an ancient 
parchment or other writing material written 
upon twice, the original writing having been 
erased to fit it for a subsequent record. The 
fact that such parchments were produced may 
be attributed to the Saracen conquest of Egypt, 
on account of which the supply of writing ma- 
terial became limited. The consequent exag- 
gerated price made it necessary for many of 
the Greeks and Romans to restore by scraping 
or washing the materials which had formerly 
been used for writing purposes. In this way 
it was possible to render them capable of being 
utilized a second time. The erasure was made 
either with pumice stone and an edged imple- 
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ment, or by washing with a sponge, but in most 
cases the erasure was imperfect, owing to the 
fact that inks had been used which could not 
be easily removed. Many of the palimpsest 
parchments have been of double value, since the 
newer writing has been used and the older has 
in many cases been restored by the use of chem- 
ical reagents. Restoration is possible by infu- 
sion of gall, acids, or oil, these substances act- 
ing upon certain traces of the material of ink 
remaining in the parchment. Among the writ- 
ings restored in this way are large fragments 
of the “Iliad” of Homer, the “Republic” of 
Cicero, the “Institutes” of Caius, the “Origines” 
of Isidorus, and portions of the histories of 
Siculus, Diodorus, Polybius, Appianus, and Div- 
nysius of Halicarnassus. Among the most suc- 
cessful students of these documents are Niebuhr 
and Cardinal Angelo Mai (1782-1854). 

PALISADES (păl-í-sādz’), the name applied 
to the columns of rock which extend along the 
western side of the Hudson River, extending a 
distance of nearly twenty miles, from Wee- 
hawken, N. J., to Haverstraw, N. Y. The es- 
carpment is formed of trap rock, which, while 
in a molten state, was forced by volcanic action 
upward between the layers of sandstone and 
shale. The Palisades vary from 200 to about 
550 feet, reaching their greatest height at In- 
dian Head, directly opposite Hastings. The 
cliffs are everywhere abrupt and admit of pas- 
sage to the river at only a very few points. 

PALISSY (pa-lé-sé’), Bernard, potter and 
painter, born in Agen, France, in 1509; died in 
Paris, in 1590. He first studied as a glass and 
portrait painter, but later devoted much atten- 
tion to the study of producing fine pottery, hav- 
ing become interested in that art by working 
as an apprentice to an Italian potter. Palissy 
became a devoted Protestant, for which he was 
imprisoned at Bordeaux. Later he was liberated 
and was made potter to the King of France. 
He was saved from the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew by Catherine de’ Medici. His prin- 
cipal works in Paris were on the grounds now 
occupied by the Tuileries, the name meaning 
tile kiln, being derived from his tile works. 
He lectured on physics and natural history for 
a period of about ten years, beginning in 1575, 
but the persecutions then directed against the 
Huguenots caused him to be imprisoned in 1585 
in the Bastille, where his death occurred. Many 
specimens of his art are preserved in the mu- 
seums of France, especially at the Louvre, in 
Paris. 

PALLADIO (pal-la’dé-6), Andrea, archi- 
tect, born at Vicenza, Italy, Nov. 30, 1518; 
died Aug. 6, 1580. He studied architecture 
under several celebrated teachers and in 1548 
took up his residence in Rome, where he made 
careful drawings and measurements of the 
more important edifices. On returning to Vi- 
cenza, he drew designs for several buildings, 
including the arcade of the Basilica of Vicenza. 
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Paul III. summoned him to Rome for advice 
respecting the work which was then in prog- 
ress on Saint Peter’s. He is the author of a 
work entitled “Treatise on Architecture.” 

PALLADIUM (pal-la’di-im), an image of 
Pallas or Minerva, which is said to have been 
brought to earth by Jupiter and placed near 
the city of Troy. It was reputed to be asso- 
ciated with favorable omens and, according 
to tradition, Troy could never be taken while 
the image remained in the city. The Greeks 
commissioned Ulysses and Diomedes to se- 
cure it, and later it was carried to Italy by 
Aeneas. Several cities of Europe claim to 
have possessed it, including Athens, Rome, and 
Lavinium. 

PALLADIUM, a metal discovered by Wol- 
laston in 1803. It is found native in small 
quantities with gold and platinum. This metal 
is grayish white and somewhat resembles plati- 
num in color and luster. It is both ductile 
and malleable, and is harder and more fusi- 
ble than platinum. Only small quantities be- 
ing obtained, it is not employed extensively 
for useful purposes. Dentists employ it in 
some instances as a substitute for gold in filling 
teeth. It is used to some extent for beams 
in delicate balances and various parts of scien- 
tic instruments. 

PALLAS. See Minerva. 

PALLAS, a small planet that has a position 
between Mars and Jupiter. It was discovered 
at Bremen by Olbers (q. v.) in 1802. The 
orbit is inclined to the ecliptic more than 
that of any other planet. The revolution around 
the sun occurs in 4.61 years. Estimates place 
the diameter at 300 miles. It was so named 
from Peter Simon Pallas, an eminent traveler 
and naturalist, who was born at Berlin, Ger- 
many, Sept. 22, 1741; died there Sept. 8, 1811. 

PALMA (pal’ma), a city of Spain, on the 
southwestern coast of the island of Majorca, 
on Palma Bay, 132 miles south of Barcelona. 
The city is pleasantly situated, has a fine har- 
bor, and is connected by railway with the 
principal trade centers of the island. Among 
the manufactures are cordage, woolen and silk 
goods, clothing, machinery, and utensils. Many 
of the buildings are of the Moorish style of 
architecture. The streets are regularly platted, 
intersecting each other at right angles. It con- 
tains a Gothic cathedral, an exchange, a gov- 
ernor’s palace, three colleges, and a number 
of fine educational institutions. The city has 
a fine public library, a museum, several parks, 
and a number of modern municipal improve- 
ments. It has an extensive foreign and do- 
mestic trade. Population, 1910, 65,397, 

PALMA, Tomas Estrada, first president 
of Cuba, born near Bayamo, Cuba, in 1835; 
died Nov. 4, 1908. His father owned large 
estates near Bayamo and gave him a careful 
education, including a course of law in the 
University of Seville, Spain. He joined the 
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revolutionary army at the beginning of the 
Ten Years’ War, in 1868, and by efficient service 
soon won the rank of general. The republican 
forces proclaimed the independence oi Cuba 
and he was made president near the end of 
the war. However, he was taken captive by 
a detachment of Spaniards and kept a pris- 
oner in Spain until the insurrection subsided, 
in 1878. On returning to Cuba. he found his 
estates confiscated and his parents dead, owing 
to which he went to Honduras, where he served 
as postmaster-general. Subsequently he re- 
moved to Central Valley, N. Y., where he con- 
ducted a school in the Spanish language until 
1895, when he organized the junta in New 
York City to give aid to the revolutionists in 
Cuba. Subsequent to the Spanish-American 
War, in 1901, he was chosen president of the 
new republic, and as such was inaugurated May 
20, 1902, at which time the United States gave 
up all claim to jurisdiction over the new re- 
public. In 1905, he was reélected to the presi- 
dency. As chief executive he demonstrated 
wise statesmanship and gave encouragement to 
the development of industries and the exten- 
sion of commerce. As a result of an insur- 
rection, in 1906, he resigned the presidency, 
when the United States intervened to maintain 
the republic. 

PALMAS (pal’mas), a cape on the western 
coast of Africa, forming the southern extremity 
of Liberia. It has a substantial lighthouse. 

PALMER (pa’mér), a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Hampden County, on the Chicopee 
River, fifteen miles northeast of Springfield. 
It is on the Boston and Albany and the 
Vermont Central railroads and has electric 
railway facilities. The chief buildings include 
the public library, the high school, and a num- 
ber of churches. Among the manufactures are 
wire, yarn, tickings, duck and flannel, woolen 
goods, and machinery. The surrounding coun- 
try is agricultural, producing cereals, fruits, and 
dairy products. Palmer has waterworks, elec- 
tric lights, and other municipal improvements. 
It has a growing trade in merchandise. Palmer 
was settled in 1716 and incorporated in 1775. 
Population, 1905, 7,755; in 1910, 8,610, 

PALMER, Alice Freeman, teacher, born in 
Colesville, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1855; died Dec. 6, 
1902. She graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1876, became teacher of Latin and 
Greek at Lake Geneva, Wis., and in 1879 was 
made professor of history in Wellesley College. 
Of this institution she became acting president 
in 1881, and the following year was chosen 
its president, serving in that capacity until 
1887, when she resigned and married George 
H. Palmer, professor at Harvard University. 
In 1882 the University of Michigan honored 
her by a degree and in 1887 Columbia Uni- 
versity did likewise. 

PALMER, Erastus Dow, sculptor, born in 
Pompey, N. Y., April 2, 1817; died March 9, 
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1904. He first learned the trade of a carpen- 
ter and then became a cutter of cameos, but 
in 1852 began to give his attention to sculptur- 
ing. He visited Italy and France in 1872, when 
he executed at Paris a statue of Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, now in the hall of representatives at 
Washington. This work and several others 
were exhibited at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876. Other productions include “The White 
Captive,” “Indian Captive,’ “Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” “Infant Flora,’ “Morning,” “Even- 
ing,’ and busts of Hamilton, Irving, Perry, 
and other Americans. “The Angel at the Sep- 
ulchre,” a large statue in the cemetery at Al- 
bany, N. Y., is counted one of his best works, 

PALMER, John McAuley, statesman, born 
in Scott County, Kentucky, Sept. 13, 1817; died 
Sept. 25, 1900. His education was secured in 
the public schools, after which he studicd law, 
and in 1840 was admitted to the bar of Illi- 
nois. He became State senator in 1852, and in 
1860 was a Republican presidential elector. At 
the beginning of the Civil War he entered the 
service as colonel and commanded at New 
Madrid, Island No. 10, Farmington, and Stone 
River. He was Governor of Illinois from 
1869 to 1873. Later he went over to the Demo- 
crats, and in 1891 was elected United States 
Senator. In 1896 he was the candidate for 
President of the National Democratic party, 
a division that was unfavorable to bimetallism, 
but he failed to carry any of the states. He 
received 133,148 of the popular votes. 

PALMER, Ray, clergyman and author, born 
in Little Compton, R. I., Nov. 12, 1808; died 
in Newark, N. J., March 29, 1887. In 1830 he 
graduated from Yale University, was licensed 
as Congregational minister in 1832, and re- 
ceived a charge at Bath, Me. He remained in 
that city until 1850, when he was appointed 
pastor in Albany, N. Y. Union College con- 
ferred a degree upon him in 1852. In 1866 he 
became secretary of the Congregational Union 
in New York City, a position he held twelve 
years. Among his writings are the “Unlost 
Paradise,” Earnest Words,” “Closet Hours,” 
and “Holy Communion.” His many beautiful 
hymns include “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” 
which has been translated into numerous lan- 
guages. 

PALMERSTON (pam’ér-stiin), Henry 
John Temple, Viscount, British statesman, 
born in Westminster, England, Oct. 20, 1784; 
died Oct. 18, 1865. He descended from a no- 
ble family and claimed descent from Edwyn, 
who lost his life in 1071 by opposing the Nor- 
mans. Palmerston studied at the University 
of Edinburgh and in 1803 graduated from Cam- 
bridge. He was elected to Parliament from 
the Isle of Wight in 1807, when he was made 
one of the junior lords of the admiralty. Cam- 
bridge elected him to Parliament in 1811, and 
he held his seat until 1828, retiring at that 
time from the Wellington ministry on account 
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of supporting Catholic emancipation. Later he 
was elected for several other districts, held the 
office of Foreign Secretary until 1841, and in 
1846 became Foreign Minister. His policy met 
with marked opposition in the House of Lords, 
where a resolution of censure was ‘intro- 
duced in 1850, but the House of Commons 
passed a vote of confidence, though not until 
after four days had been spent in debating 
that measure. 

In 1852 he became Home Secretary and was 
made Prime Minister in 1855, but his minis- 
try fell in 1858 on the question of approving 
the course pursued by the Emperor of France 
in relation to the refugees who had plotted 
again Napoleon. He returned to power in 1859 
and remained the Prime Minister until his 
death. It was his ambition to extend every- 
where the influence of Great Britain. During 
his public life occurred the Civil War in Amer- 
ica, the war between France and Austria, the 
revolutionary movement of 1848, the Greek im- 
broglio of 1847-50, and the war between Aus- 
tria and Prussia. His remains were buried 
in Westminster Abbey. His views are set forth 
in various addresses and in the parliamentary 
reports. 

PALMETTO (pal-mét’td), a class of palms 
which are indigenous to the United States. 
They are found abundantly in the Carolinas, 
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Florida, Georgia, and some sections of Califor- 
nia. These trees include a number of allied 
species, some of which are widely distributed 
in the West Indies. The stem usually is 
rough with the bases of the old leafstalk turned 
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upward. The common palmetto attains a height 
of from thirty to fifty feet. The leaves are 
from six to ten feet long, and are terminal 
from a single bud. Palmetto wood is very 
durable under water. It is not attacked by the 
ship worm and serves a valuable purpose for 
piles and wharves. The leaves are woven into 
hats, and the buds of some species are eaten 
as a vegetable. 

PALMISTRY (pal’mis-try), or Chiroman- 
cy, the art by which some profess to be able 
to read, from the palm, the character and tem- 
perament of 
others and to 
discover past 
events and 
make predic- 
tions as to 
the future. 
This practice 
is based up- 
on the lines 
and marks 
of the palm 
of the hand, 
usually t he 
left, and 
some take in- 
to account 
the shape of 
the han d. 
Palmis- 
try was re- 





ence worthy 

of approba- 

PALMISTRY. tion by Aris- 

AA, head line; B, triangle indicating tOtle. It was 


heart; C, mount of Venus: D, mount o i 

Jupiter; E, mount of Saturn; F, mount of practiced by 
1e nan (Apollo); G, mount of Mercury; Emperor Au- 

ao, ite line; bb, line of nature; cc, abdo- gustus of 

pA, d, liver and stomach; ee, the R Th 

hondt kU? ae ed site line; g, lineof 4.Ome. e 
A 1." line of affection; 4, mar- 

riage line; m, discrimination. es ne 


ee Prove that it is of great antiquity. A 
ae man caste called Joshi makes use of cer- 
In marks and features of the face and body in 
aren with those of the palm of the hand, 
i in a manual of palmistry published many 
ath ago the art is fully outlined by illus- 
10ns and descriptions. 

mm hick the prominent features of the palm 
5 Rhos the interpretation is based is included 
€ from the basal joint of the forefinger 


roun 
d the thumb as far as the wrist joint, 


call > > 
oalon line of life. 


e from the forefinger to the little 


etek ed the line of fortune, and the state 
è hens 1S estimated by a line running across 
nent cha Called the line of health. The promi- 


acteristics indicating traits of charac- 


nger, 
of Cal] 
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ter inciude the fleshy projection at the base 
ui the forefinger, called the mount of Venus; 
at the base of tne thumb, the mount of Jupiter; 
of the middle finger, the mount of Saturn; of 
the ring finger, the mount of the sun; and of 
the little finger, the mount of Mercury. In like 
manner certain marks or eminences indicate 
other heavenly bodies. With each of these are 
associated the qualities common to the respec- 
tive planets, which are said to be possessed by 
the individual. The mounts may be modi- 
fied in their signification by other signs or lines, 
but they are said to indicate various traits. 

Jupiter, when well developed, indicates ambi- 
tion and pride; Venus, melody and love; Saturn, 
fatality; the sun, riches; and Mercury, science 
and wit. Those professing a knowledge of and 
belief in palmistry have striven to make it an 
exact science by detailing with claims of exact- 
ness every mark and indication of prominence, 
but the art has been consigned to obscurity by 
practically all students of educational and scien- 
tific arts. 

PALM OIL (pam), a thick substance ob- 
tained from the fruit of several species of 
palms, but chiefly from the ot] palm, a tree na- 
tive to the western part of Africa. This tree 
has large pinnate leaves that grow in tufts 
and attains a height of thirty feet. The fruit 
is nearly two inches long and about an inch in 
diameter. The oil is obtained from the cov- 
ering. It has a deep orange color when it 
is fresh and the odor resembles that of vio- 
lets. The oil has the consistency of butter 
at a low temperature. The natives use it as an 
article of food, but it must be served when 
fresh, otherwise it develops a somewhat strong 
taste. Palm oil is used in making candles and 
for lubricating purposes. The oil palm is grown 
to some extent in South America, where it 
has been naturalized. 

PALMS, an order of endogenous trees, oc- 
curring principally in tropical countries. They 
are characterized by tall and slender stems, 
which gradually diminish in size upward. Some 
of the species are of low growth, though most 
of them attain to a great height, often from 
150 to 190 feet. The stem is without branches 
and at the top is a crown of large leaves. The 
largest leaves are borne by the fan-leafed palm. 
Others bear fern-shaped and pinnate leaves. The 
pinnate leaves of some species often measure 
thirty feet in length and from three to eight 
feet in width. Stems measuring from three to 
five feet in diameter are not rare. Humboldt 
placed the number of species at 600 and asserted 
that not a single species is found in which some 
good property does not exist. At present the 
entire group is classified into 130 genera and 
about 1,200 species. 

Among the products of value derived from 
palms is the food secured from the stems when 
young. The cabbage palm yields an edible ter- 
minal bud and the cocoa, date, and other spe- 
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cies supply valuable fruit. A kind known as 
sugar palm yields a brown sugar and a sweetish 
sap from which a beverage is made. The sago 
palm is the source of the sago of commerce, 
the wax palm produces a juice from which wax 
is made, and the fan palm is valued for its foli- 
age, which serves in the manufacture of fans 
and other useful articles. A tree known as 
the doum palm is native to Egypt. It has a 
trunk with two or more branches, and produces 
a fruit about the size of an apple, which tastes 
somewhat like gingerbread and is eaten by the 
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COCOANUT PALM. 


A, Branch with flowers; B, male flower; C, female 
flower, D, fruit with the shell opened. 


natives. The wood of many species is valuable 
for its strength, and the bark serves in making 
cordage. Palm trees are found in abundance in 
South America, the West Indies, the East 
Indies, and the tropical regions of Asia and Af- 
rica. The fruit of many species is acrid and 
some yield a kernel from which vegetable ivory 
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is prepared, resembling somewhat the coquilla 
nut. See Cocoanut; Date; Palmetto, etc. 

PALM SUNDAY, the Sunday before Easter, 
being the last Sunday in Lent and the first in 
Holy Week. It was so named in commemora- 
tion of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, when 
palm branches were strewn before Him. The 
feast of palms was observed in the East as 
early as the 5th century, and later it became an 
occurrence of the Roman and Greek Catholic 
churches. It is the practice in these churches 
for the priest to bless the palm branches car- 
ried by worshipers, and as they pass out festi- 
val hymns are sung. When the participants 
return home, the branches are preserved and 
their ashes are used in celebrating Ash Wednes- 
day. 

PALMYRA (pal-mi’ra), a city of ancient 
Syria, located 145 miles northeast of Damas- 
cus, where its ruins are still to be seen in an 
oasis. Solomon is thought to have founded. 
the city in the 10th century B. C., and in his 
time it became an important stronghold of the 
Hebrew kingdom. The immediate vicinity of 
the city consists of a fertile and well-watered 
tract of land abounding in palm trees, but sur- 
rounding it at a distance are either sandy tracts 
or barren mountains. It continued to develop 
importance throughout the period of ancient 
history. In the early part of the 3d century A. D. 
it became the center of an empire under Odena- 
thus, which included both Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. Emperor Aurelian, of Rome, conquered 
it in 275, and the Saracens destroyed it in 744, 
but its ruin was completed by Tamerlane in 
1400. The site is at present occupied by an Ara- 
bian village called Tedmor. Many interesting 
ruins have been found here by modern explor- 
ers, among them the remains of a temple of 
Baal, a number of monuments, and numerous 
relics bearing inscriptions in the Aramaic lan- 
guage. Among the recent discoveries are many 
Corinthian columns and tomb towers. The lat- 
ter date from a period immediately preceding 
the Roman conquest and have inscriptions in the 
Syriac. 

PALO ALTO (pi'lé 4l’td), a town of Cali- 
fornia, in Santa Clara County, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, 32 miles southeast of San 
Francisco. The surrounding country is agricul- 
tural and fruit growing, yielding large quanti- 
ties of cereals, fruits, and grasses. It has 
a fine climate and a beautiful location. The 
town is noted chiefly as the seat of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University (q. v.). It has 
well-graded streets, systems of waterworks and 
electric lighting, and a Roman Catholic theologi- 
cal seminary. Population, 1910, 4,486, 

PALO ALTO, a Spanish term meaning tall 
timber, the name applied to the first important 
battle of the Mexican War. It occurred in the 
forests about eight miles northeast of Mata- 
moros, on May 8, 1846. The Americans under 
General Taylor had an army of 2,300 and the 
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Mexicans under General Arista had about 6,000. 
This battle covered a period of five hours and 
the Mexicans were defeated, but they retreated 
in fairly good order. The Americans lost seven 
killed and forty wounded, and the Mexican 
loss in killed was about one hundred. General 
Arista retreated to Resaca de la Palma, where 
he was defeated a few days later. 

PALPITATION (pal-pi-ta’shiin), the name 
applied to unusually forceful pulsations of the 
heart, causing a troublesome and unpleasant 
sensation. It frequently arises from sudden 
emotion and stomachial and other disorders, 
but may be due to organic disease of the 
heart. Diseases of the stomach have a double 
effect upon the heart, in that they influence 
through the nervous system by reflex action 
and exercise pressure in case of flatulence. 
Stimulants, such as coffee, tobacco, and alco- 
holic liquors, when used excessively, are prolific 
causes of palpitation of the heart. Careful diet- 
ing, regularity in meals, and wholesome rest 
should accompany the treatment, which depends 
largely upon the direct cause. 

PAMIR (pia-mér’), an elevated mountain re- 
gion of Asia, situated principally in the south- 
ern part of Turkestan, formed by a union of 
the extremities of the Himalaya, Hindu-Kush, 
and Thian Shan Mountains. The region in- 
cludes 30,000 square miles. It has a general 
altitude of 13,000 feet above sea level, this ele- 
vation giving it renown as the “roof of the 
world.” The region has great extremes of heat 
and cold, with a rainfall barely sufficient to 
produce vegetation for the herds of cattle and 
sheep pastured there by the Kirghiz herders. 
Animal and bird life is quite abundant, and 
caravan routes have crossed it for many cen- 
turies. Lake Sarikol and other small sheets of 
water are in the region. A number of rivers 
have their source in the Pamir, including the 
Oxus. 

PAMLICO SOUND (pim'li-kd), an inlet 
from the Atlantic Ocean, extending a distance 
of 75 miles along the eastern coast of North 
Carolina, having a width of from 15 to 25 miles. 
It is separated from the Atlantic by a num- 
ber of long and narrow islands of sand and 
is connected with Albemarle Sound by Croaton 
Sound. The Neuse and Tar rivers flow into 
it. A large part is shallow, but the southern 
portion has a general depth of twenty feet. 
The shores are mostly low. It may be reached 
hy vessels from the otean through Hatteras 
and Ocracoke inlets. In many places are 
tracts covered by bulrushes and other aquatic 
plants. Bird and fish life is abundant. 

PAMPAS (pim’pas), a name applied to the 
vast open, treeless plains in the region of South 
America which lie south of the Amazon. but 
situated principally in Argentina, Bolivia, and 
Paraguay. The pampas of Argentina are the 
most extensive and cover a vast region in the 
central part, including about 1,000,000 square 
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miles. It rises in the form of terraces from 
the Atlantic to the Andes. The character of 
these plains with regard to climate and vege- 
tation is diversified, some parts forming fertile 
tracts and others being excellent grazing land, 
while a portion is barren and sandy. In the 
pampas are many lakes and swamps, including 
Lake Chiquita, in the center of Argentina. Vast 
herds of cattle, horses, and sheep are kept on 
the pampas. Large tribes of Indians and wild 
horses and cattle are still numerous in some 
sections. Many species of grasses are abun- 
dant, supplying fine pasturage and native plants 
suitable for hay. 

PAMPAS GRASS, a tall, ornamental reed- 
like grass native to the pampas of South Amer- 
ica, but now cultivated for ornamental pur- 
poses in many countries of America and Eu- 
rope. It has long, narrow, and rigid leaves, 
much crowded at the base, naked culms with 
large spikes of whitish flowers, and male and 
female organs on separate stalks. Usually the 
leaves attain a length of from three to six feet, 
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and the flower stems are from eight to twelve 
feet high. The flower plumes are used for dec- 
Orative purposes by florists. Several species 
have been described, differing mainly in the 
flowers, which are purple, yellow, or varie- 
gated with white. Pampas grass is grown com- 
mercially in California, where it was introduced 
in 1880. 

PAMPHLET (pam’flét), a small booklet or 
circular, consisting of several leaves fastened 
together by stitching. Printed pamphlets were 
distributed extensively in the reign of Henry 
VII. and other sovereigns of England, espe- 
cially in the time of the struggle between the 
Protestants and Catholics. Those who prepared 
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and published such printed matter were known 
as pamphleteers. It was a convenient and ef- 
fective way of placing religious teachings into 
the hands of the people, especially at a time 
when newspapers and magazines were not pub- 
lished extensively. Such English writers as De- 
foe, Swift, and William Prynne added greatly 
to literature by the publication of pamphlets. 
Germany had a large number of pamphleteers, 
including Luther, Erasmus, and Melanchton, 
who issued many pamphlets to disseminate and 
promote their religious views.- 

PAN, the Grecian god of fertility, who pre- 
sided over all rural occupations and was the 
special patron of shepherds and huntsmen. He 
was regarded the son of Hermes and Callisto. 
At birth he had small horns sprouting from 
his forehead, pointed ears, a goat’s beard, and 
the tail and feet of a goat. The name of Pan 
was given to him because as a youth he de- 
lighted his associates with many antics and his 
peculiar and grotesque form. The Greeks 
looked upon him as possessing the power of 
prophecy and skill in music, and regarded him 
the inventor of the Pandean pipes, or syrinx. 
Milk and honey were usually offered to him 
in sacrificial worship, but rams, lambs, and 
cows were more commonly sacrificed. The Ro- 
mans had a divinity called Faunus, whom they 
identified with the Greek Pan, and ascribed to 
him the gift of prophecy, protection against 
wolves, fertilization of the soil, and the instiga- 
tion of bad dreams and evil apparitions. The 
satyrs were his attendants. Pan is celebrated 
in literature, being mentioned by Schiller, Mil- 
ton, Rabelais, and Mrs. Browning. 

PANA (pa’na), a city of Illinois, in Chris- 
tian County, 42 miles southeast of Springfield. 
It is on the Illinois Central, the Baltimore and 
Ohio Southwestern, and the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and Saint Louis railroads. The 
surrounding country contains deposits of coal 
and fertile soil. Among the manufactures are 
flour, cigars, tobacco products, and machinery. 
It has a public library, waterworks, sanitary 
sewerage, and several fine school and church 
‘yuildings. The place has a considerable trade 
in grain, minerals, and merchandise. 
settled in 1853 and chartered as a city in 1870. 
Population, 1900, 5,530; in 1910, 6,055, 

PANAMA (pin-a-ma’), a seaport city and 
the capital of Panama, on the southern coast 
of the Isthmus of Panama, connected with 
Colon, a city on the Caribbean Sea, by railway. 
It is finely situated at the head of the Bay of 
Panama, on which it has a secure harbor. The 
houses are mostly of stone, built in the Span- 
ish style. Among the noteworthy buildings are 
the general hospital, the Jesuit College, the ca- 
thedral, several public schools, and a number of 
convents. The surrounding country is devoted 
largely to agriculture and stock raising. Shells, 
pearls, gold dust, and many species of fish are 
obtained in the vicinity. 
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The prosperity of Panama dates from 1855, 
when its railroad connection with Colon, about 
48 miles distant, was completed. Since then a 
large amount of freight has been transported 
across the isthmus instead of shipping by way 
of Cape Horn. It suffered much from disas- 
trous fires in 1864 and 1874. Population, 1908, 
31,248; in 1917, 61,128. 

PANAMA, a republic of Central America, 
consisting almost entirely of the Isthmus of 
Panama. It is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean Sea, east by Colombia, south by the 
Pacific, and west by Costa Rico. At the nar- 
rowest place it is 30 miles wide, but the great- 
est width is 118 miles, and the length from 
east to west is 420 miles. The area is 31,- 
570 square miles. 

Description. The greater part of the sur- 
face consists of low mountains and hills, rang- 
ing from 200 to 1,500 feet above the sea, and 
a large part is covered with dense forests. Al- 
though the chains and ridges are more or less 
systematic, they are distributed very irregu- 
larly. Near the border of Costa Rico, not far 
from the Pacific shore, are highlands of a lofty 
character, sucli as Pico Blanco and Chiriqui, 
both over 11,000 feet high. No well-defined 
watershed characterizes the country, but the 
drainage is divided almost equally between the 
two oceans. Deep valleys have been cut al- 
most to the level of the sea, in which the drain- 
age is carried by short and somewhat rapid 
streams. 

The climate is healthful and agreeable in 
the highlands, but it is unfavorable to those 
who are not acclimated in the lower districts 
and valleys. Much of the soil is fertile and 
the rainfall is abundant. Between December 
and April the entire country is influenced by 
the northeast trades, which are replaced by 
southeasterly winds the remainder of the year. 
The annual temperature is about 79°, but is 
somewhat higher on the Atlantic than on the 
Pacific coast, owing to the warm waters of the 
Caribbean. The temperature seldom falls be- 
low 60°, but is lower on the highlands, and the 
highest registration is from 95° to 102°. 

Resources. The country has deposits of 
gold, iron, copper, salt, coal, building stone, 
and commercial clays, but mining has not been 
developed materially. Primeval forests still 
cover a large part of the surface, yielding in- 
digo, rubber, lumber, and caoutchouc. Jungles, 
sedges, wild plantain, and grasses are abun- 
dant. The pearl fisheries are valuable, especial- 
ly at the Pearl Islands and in the Gulf of Pan- 
ama. 

INDUSTRIES. Farming is the principal occu- 
pation. About 85,500 acres are under cultiva- 
tion, of which nearly one-half is devoted to 
growing fruit, especially the banana and the 
cocoanut. Coffee, sugar cane, rice, corn, yams, 
and sweet potatoes are grown profitably. The 
country has large interests in cattle. horses, 
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mules, swine, sheep, and goats. Large quanti- 
ties of salt are produced, but this enterprise is 
leased to private persons as a government mo- 
nopoly. Other manufactures include pipe to- 
bacco, cigars, earthenware, hats, and clothing. 

CoMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION. The larger 
part of the trade is with the United States. 
Among the exports are hides, bananas, India 
rubber, lumber, and cabinet woods. Cotton 
goods, breadstuffs, boots and shoes, and ma- 
chinery are imported. Commercial relations of 
considerable importance are maintained with 
Germany, Great Britain, and France. A rail- 
way line extends across the country from the 





Map to show the Panama Canal and the Panama 
double-track Railroad. 


Atlantic to the Pacific, having a length of 47 
miles. This line connects Panama and Colon, 
consists of a double track, and is owned and 
operated by the government of the United 
States. Other railways are operated from the 
coast to plantations a short distance inland. In 
general the highways are not well constructed, 
but good macadamized roads are maintained 
near the larger towns. 

GOVERNMENT. The country is governed under 
a constitution which was adopted in 1904. It 
vests the chief executive authority in a presi- 
dent, who is elected for four years and cannot 
serve two terms in succession. The chamber 
of deputies consists of 32 members, elected for 
ake ran according to the number of inhabit- 
O a of the seven provinces has a gov- 
Soli as is appointed by the president. The 
ea alboa, equal to $1.00 in the money of 
pe a and the United States, is the mone- 

~ unit. Silver coins, known as pesos, equal 
ie. cents, are in general circulation. 

Ough the larger towns have elementary 
adva seat ae schools, education is not well 
i Geaa The capital has two normal schools, 
P ; of commerce, and two high schools 
“cated and girls. A number of students are 
emnmen, “3 Europe at the expense of the gov- 

» being fitted to become instructors of 
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higher courses, after which they are employed 
in the institutions as teachers on a salary. The 
government has a well-defined policy of teach- 
ing the leading industries, such as fruit grow- 
ing, hat making, and agriculture. 

INHABITANTS. The inhabitants consist large- 
ly of mixed races, comprising Spanish, Indians, 
and \Negroes. Temporary immigrants from 
the United States, Germany, and Spain are 
quite numerous. A large number of Chinese 
laborers are employed. Panama, on the Pa- 
cific coast, is the capital and largest city. Co- 
lon, or Aspinwall, Montijo, Agua Dulce, and 
Puerto Mudis are commercial centers. Popu- 
lation, 1916, 350,108. 

History. The territory comprised in Pan- 
ama was a part of the Spanish colony in South 
America until 1821, when the inhabitants pro- 
claimed their independence and became incor- 
porated with the then powerful republic of 
Colombia, which country had embraced the 
presidency of Quito, the viceroyalty of New 
Granada, and the Dominion of Venezuela. 

The object of declaring independence of the 
government of Spain was to improve admin- 
istrative conditions, hence the republic of Co- 
lombia was founded in a region that formerly 
comprised all of the territory of Northern 
South America. This republic was bounded on 
the south by Brazil and Peru and on the east 
by Guiana. In 1831, when the great republic of 
Colombia was dissolyed, the territory was di- 
vided and in its stead were established the 
three republics of Venezuela, Equador, and 
New Granada. 

At that time the Isthmus of Panama was in- 
corporated as a part of New Granada, and in 
1832 a constitution was adopted which estab- 
lished a system of centralized government. 
The greater number of the provinces of New 
Granada engaged in a civil war in 1841, de- 
nounced the constitution, and instead of the 
centralized government proclaimed a federa- 
tion of states, giving the several divisions larger 
power in local government. At that time the 
provinces of Panama and Veragua, which then 
comprised the Isthmus of Panama, proclaimed 
independence and erected a sovereign state. A 
convention was called on March 18, 1841, when 
the territory embraced in the isthmus was or- 
ganized as the Republic of Panama, and it was 
declared to be the intention of the people 
never again to allow the republic to be incor- 
porated with New Granada under the consti- 
tution that centralized the government in the 
nation at the expense of individual states. 
However, the congress of New Granada began 
to favor a form of federal organization and 
the state of Panama was again united with the 
mother republic. This system of government 
was carried on successfully until the Civil 
War of 1885, when the congress and president 
of Colombia substituted an absolute central 
government in its place, assuming that such 
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a change was to the interest of the perpetuity 
of the nation. 

The territory embraced in the Republic of 
Panama includes practically all of the region 
that will be benefited locally by the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, hence its inhabit- 
ants were firm in their support of this canal 
project. Both the president and congress 
of Colombia favored granting a right of way 
across the isthmus, but they decided to profit 
by asking for an unusually large concession 
in the payment of money. When the Con- 
gress of the United States, in 1903, formu- 
lated the Panama Canal Treaty, it was rejected 
by the government of Colombia, and this course 
on the part of the South American republic 
brought about a revolution in Panama. The 
revolutionists set up a new republic, which was 
recognized by the United States on Nov. 7, 
1903. Manuel Amador was elected president 
at a special election in Panama, and the con- 
gress of that country ratified the Panama Ca- 
nal Treaty on Dec. 2, 1903. Ramon M. Valdez 
was elected president in 1916. 

PANAMA, Isthmus of, a narrow neck of 
land which connects North and South Amer- 
ica, separating the Atlantic Ocean from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It is from 30 to 65 miles wide, 
and the principal part of it is included in the 
republic of Panama, formerly a division of Co- 
lombia, which has an area of 31,570 square 
miles. A range of mountains, which rises to al- 
titudes of 11,000 feet in the western part, trav- 
erses the isthmus. It has many small rivers 
that afford excellent drainage. The isthmus is 
crossed by the Panama Railroad and the Pana- 
ma Canal. 

PANAMA CANAL, an Isthmian canal in 
Central America, extending from Colón, on the 
Atlantic, to Panama, on the Pacific, a distance 
of about 47 miles. The canal properly begins in 
the Bay of Limón, a mile northwest of the city 
of Colon, with a channel 500 feet in width and 
41 feet in depth at mean tide, running due south 
to the shore line of the Bay of Limón, at the 
mouth of the Mindi River. This distance is 
a little less than five miles. Then the canal 
passes through low and swampy ground in a 
southerly direction three miles to Gatun, the 
width of this stretch being 500 feet and the 
depth, 35.5 feet. Vessels entering the canal 
from the Atlantic side proceed at sea level for 
a distance of eight miles to Gatun, where a 
twin flight of three locks lifts them to the 
summit, 85 feet above the sea. For the next 
23 miles navigation is on the artificial Lake 
Gatun, to the Obispo Guard Gate. Six miles 
farther is the continental divide, pierced by the 
so-called Culebra Cut, the excavation of which 
is the heaviest on the entire line. The origi- 
nal surface at this point ranged from 334 to 
600 feet above sea level. 

Descent to the Pacific is begun by the Pedro 
Miguel Locks, by which Sosa Lake is reached. 
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This body of water, as well as Lake Gatun, ig 
an ‘artificial lake, the surface of which is 55 
feet above the sea and which affords naviga- 
tion for several miles with very little excava- 
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tion. Sea level is reached through the Mira- 
flores Lock, two locks in flight at the Pacific 
terminus of the canal line. The distance from 
deep water in the Caribbean Sea to deep water 
in the Pacific is about 50 miles. 

The locks are in duplicate and are constructed 
of such size as to permit the passage of the 
largest ship afloat. They were designed to ac- 
commodate ships which are 800 feet long and 
have a beam of 88 feet. These dimensions 
are approached only by the largest vessels in 
actual use, such as the Lusitania and the Kron- 
prinzessin Cecile. Larger vessels than these can 
enter only a few of the harbors of the world 
and it is probable that a great many years 
will elapse before vessels of this size are at 
all common in any but fast passenger service. 

Gatun Lake, an artificial body of water, is 
formed by damming the valley of the Chagres 
River at Gatun. It has an area of 171 square 
miles, a total length of 30 miles, and an ele- 
vation of 85 feet above the sea, but only 23 
miles will be navigated by ships crossing the 
isthmus. By it the waters of the Chagres are 
stored to furnish a supply for the operation of 
the locks, as well as for a long stretch of in- 
land navigation. The lake likewise enters into 
service as a reservoir for the great floods 
which at times sweep down the river valley, 
which waters of these floods are stored in the 
lake, and the surplus is discharged at a mod- 
erate rate through suitable spillways into the 
river below. The dam is 135 feet high, one and 
a quarter miles long, and a half mile thick at 
the base. Sosa Lake is formed by the construc- 
tion of other small dams in the valley of the 
Rio Grande. At the Obispo Guard Gate, near 
the northernmost point of the Chagres valley, 
a dam may be constructed in future years for 
additional storage of water. From the Mira- 
flores Lock to the curve in the Bay of Panama, 
a distance of four miles, the channel is 300 
feet wide at the bottom and 45 feet deep below 
mean tide. Colón and Panama, on the Carib- 
bean and Pacific coasts, respectively, are the 
only cities of considerable size at present on 
the route of the canal. 

PANAMA CANAL Zone. In 1904 the United 
States acquired a tract of land which extends 
from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, 
being tributary to the Panama Canal. This 
possession is traversed by the Panama Railroad 
and the Panama Canal. The area is 474 square 
miles. Jt is under the government of the De- 
partment of Civil Administration. For the pur- 
pose of local administration it is divided into 
administrative districts, which have charge of 
certain administrative functions. Much has 
been done to improve the sanitation by drainage 
and enforcing a system of rules of health. 
This vigorous action on the part of the gov- 
ernment has greatly reduced the death rate and 
prevented the spread of yellow fever and ma- 
laria. Several hospitals and a number of ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools are maintained 
by the government. Another improvement of 
note is the rebuilding of the Panama Railroad, 
which has been converted into a double-track 
line, and a large amount of new equipment 
has been provided. The traffic on this line 
continues to yield good returns to the govern- 
ment. 

Urtitity or CanaL. The Panama Canal may 
well be considered the most important public 
improvement in the Western Hemisphere, prob- 
ably in the world. It will ultimately surpass 
the anticipation of those who were its most 
devoted advocates, since it will open an ocean 
route of travel of much greater importance than 
the Suez Canal. Although it will have strong 
competition in many transcontinental railway 
lines, the greater utility will consist of fur- 
nishing a direct route from ocean to ocean for 
a vast interoceanic trade. Considered from a 
national point of view, as regards both Canada 
and the United States, it will permit the pas- 
sage of a large traffic between the coasts of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

History. The region traversed by the Pana- 
ma Canal was first explored by the Spaniards 
in 1527. Although an isthmian canal had been 
considered possible for more than three cen- 
turies, the majority of advocates favored the 
Nicaraguan route, thereby utilizing Lake Nica- 
ragua. Von Humboldt first suggested the Pan- 
ama Canal in 1803. The railroad across the 
isthmus from Colón to Panama was completed 
in 1855. De Lesseps formed the Panama Canal 
Company in 1879 and began work two years 
later, but the enterprise failed in 1888. A new 
French canal company was formed in 1894, but 
De Lesseps died the same year, which forced 
an abandonment of active operations. In 1901 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was signed, which 
was soon after ratified both by Great Britain 
and the United States. 

The United States purchased the French hold- 
ings in the canal in 1903, paying $40,000,000, and 
negotiations were conducted in the meantime 
with the view of concluding a treaty with Co- 
lombia. In the same year, owing to the dilatory 
action on the part of the Colombian govern- 
ment, a revolution occurred in Panama, which 
resulted in the organization of the Republic 
of Panama. That country concluded a treaty 
with the United States, ratifying it in 1904, in 
which year the canal property was transferred 
to the United States. The first work consisted 
of sanitating the isthmus, providing suitable 
quarters for the employees, and establishing and 
equipping hospitals. Active operation in exca- 
vating began early in 1905, for which purpose 
the most modern and substantial machinery was 
put into service. The French expended a total 
of $200,000,000 and completed less than one-third 
of the work, the principal excavations being 
shown in the profile. However, the United 
States authorities did not utilize all of their 
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excavations, since the construction of the Gatun 
Dam changes the original plan. The canal was 
completed in 1914 at a total cost of $375,000,000 
and was opened for traffic Jan. 1, 1915. 
PANAMA CONGRESS, a meeting of the 
delegates from the nations of America at the 
city of Panama in June, 1826, to consider ques- 
tions of general interest. Simon Bolivar, presi- 
dent of Colombia, advocated the formation of 
a confederacy of the American states, and in 
1823 invited the governments of Chile, Mexico, 
Peru, and other countries to empower delegates 
with authority to take such action. This effort 
having failed through a lack of codperation, he 
issued a second circular and sent it to all the 
republics of Spanish-America and the United 
States. The purposes, as announced in advance, 
were to consider the slave trade, the establish- 
ments of republics in Cuba and Porto Rico, the 
recognition of the new republic of Haiti, and 
other topics of common interest. President 
Adams accepted the invitation, but it precipi- 
tated an extended debate in Congress, although 
Richard C. Anderson and John Sergeant were 
finally appointed as envoys extraordinary The 
congress met on June 22, 1826, and, after hold- 
ing ten sessions, agreed upon a treaty of per- 
petual alliance against Spain. It adjourned to 
meet at Tacubaya, Mexico, the following year, 
but the meeting was never held. The United 
States was not represented at the meeting at 
Panama, since Anderson died en route and Ser- 
geant was delayed and did not reach Panama 
until after the congress had adjourned. 
PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS, a confer- 
ence of representatives from the republics of 
America, which convened at Washington on 
Oct. 2, 1889, for the purpose of formulating 
plans for furthering American trade and estab- 
lishing an American customs union. The plan 
of holding a Pan-American congress was origi- 
nated by Henry Clay, but nothing definite was 
done until James G. Blaine agitated such an 
enterprise. The nations entitled to representa- 
tion included the republics of the United States, 
Mexico, Central and South America, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Haiti. An adjournment was taken 
immediately after convening for the purpose of 
visiting different sections of the United States 
before commencing work. The congress be- 
gan its deliberations on Nov. 19 of the same 
year and continued in session for five months, 
adjourning April 19, 1890. Among the differ- 
ent recommendations for commercial reforms 
suggested for adoption by the various govern- 
ments are included reciprocity treaties by all the 
countries, a uniform commercial coinage, a uni- 
form system of weights and measures, and a 
general plan of legalizing documents. The proj- 
ects discussed without definite recommendation 
include the passage of uniform laws authorizing 
patents and copyrights, subsidies to steamship 
companies, extradition treaties, and the estab- 
lishment of an international bank. The Bureau 
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of American Republics was establisicd at the 
suggestion of this convention. 

The second Pan-American Congress was held 
at the City of Mexico from Oct. 22, 191, until 
Jan. 31, 1902. It followed the genera) plan of 
the previous congress and in addition recom- 
mended a plan for international arbitration, the 
connection of North and South America by 
railway, and uniformity in the adoption of a 
standard money. The third Pan-American Con- 
gress met at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in July aid 
August, 1906, at which the nations of both con- 
tinents were well represented. It discussed the 
Draco Doctrine, which is to the effect that the 
nations of Evrope are not to be permitted to 
collect debts from the countries of South Amer- 
ica by forcible means. This question was re- 
ferred to the Hague Peace Conference. The 
United States was represented by Elihu Root, 
then Secretary of State. 

PANAY (pa-ni’), an island of the Philip- 
pines, located near the center of the archipelago, 
separated from Mindoro by the Mindoro Sea. 
It ranks fifth in size among the Philippines, hav- 
ing an area of 4,752 square miles, exclusive of 
the dependent islands and islets. The eastern 
and northeastern coasts have many small bays 
and sounds, but the other shores are indented 
by few inlets. Guimaras, located between Panay 
and Negros, is the largest dependent island, 
having an area of 243 square miles. The sur- 
face is mountainous, some of the peaks exceed- 
ing 5,000 feet, but the coasts and valleys are 
highly fertile. Many streams supply the drain- 
age, including the Panay River in the north, 
the Cidian in the west, and the Jalaur in the 
southeast. Fine forests are abundant and the 
climate is favorable and healthful. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation and sugar, 
rice, copra, and live stock are the principal prod- 
ucts. Indigo, coffee, cotton, tobacco, pepper, 
and fruits are grown. Carabaos, horses, and 
sheep comprise the leading kinds of live stock. 
Mining has not been developed extensively, but 
the island has deposits of coal, iron, gold, gyp- 
sum, and marble. The manufactures consist 
chiefly of clothing and fabric, and these as 
well as raw cotton, tobacco, rice, and spices are 
exported. A number of insurrections against 
the authority of the United States took place 
after the Spanish War, and the island was not 
fully pacified until the surrender of General 
Delgado in 1901. The inhabitants are mostly 
Visayans, but include a small number of Mun- 
dos and Negritos. For local government the 
island is divided into three political districts, 
those of Iloilo, Capiz, and Antique. Iloilo is 
one of the principal ports and was occupied and 
garrisoned by the United States during the war 
with Spain. Population, 1916, 801,887. 

PANCREAS (pan’kré-as), a gland in the 
human body, located back of the stomach, ex- 
tending across the posterior wall of the abdo- 
men. It varies from six to eight inches in 
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length, is about an inch and one-half wide, and 
has an average thickness of about an inch. In 
the adult it weighs about three ounces. The 
pancreas communicates with the intestines by a 
small duct, through which its secretion, called 
the pancreatic juice, enters into the duodenum. 
This secretion is colorless, viscid, and remark- 
able for acting upon all the principles of the 
food. It converts starch into grape sugar, pro- 
teids into peptones, and fat into a soap or emul- 
sion. The pancreas is found in all birds, rep- 
tiles, mammals, and some fishes. It is subject 
to few diseases, but ailments and wounds are 
usually fatal. 

PANCREATIN (pan’kré-a-tin), a digestive 
ferment used extensively in medicine. It is ex- 
tracted from the pancreas of swine that are 
killed about six hours after a full meal, at 
which time that organ is highly active. The 
color of the extract is yellowish and it has a 
peculiar odor and taste. It contains four pan- 
creatic ferments: amylopsin, which converts 
starches into sugar; trypsin, a digester of pro- 
teids; steapsin, which splits up and emulsifies 
fat; and a milk-curdling ferment. Pancreatin is 
the most useful of the digestive ferments ad- 
ministered by physicians, since it has the prop- 
erty of peptonizing foods. 

PANDA (pan'da), a carnivorous quadruped 
found in the Himalayas and in northern India. 
It is about the size of a large cat and belongs 
to the raccoon family. It has long, reddish- 
brown fur and a long, ringed tail. The food 
consists of birds, large insects, and small quad- 
rupeds, which it catches by frequenting trees, 
where it dwells chiefly. The fur is considered 
of value commercially. These animals agree in 
many respects with the civets and have been 
classed with them by some writers. The natives 
call them wah, from the cry. 

PANDORA (pan-d6’ra), an individual men- 
tioned by Hesiod in Greek mythology as the 
first woman. It is related that she was formed 
out of clay by Vulcan at the request of Jupiter, 
who designed her for the purpose of punishing 
Prometheus, because the latter had stolen fire 
from heaven and brought it to earth. The gods 
immediately vied in making her presents. Mer- 
cury bestowed on her a smooth and persuasive 
tongue, the Graces made her fascinating, Min- 
erva gifted her with the possession of feminine 
accomplishments, and Aphrodite gave her beauty 
and the art of pleasing. She was named Pan- 
dora because she possessed all gifts necessary 
to make her charming and irresistible. The gift 
from Jupiter was a box filled with unconquer- 
able evils, which was intended for Prometheus, 
but his brother, Epimetheus, became charmed 
by Pandora’s beauty and accepted it as a pres- 
ent. On opening the box all the ills and dis- 
eases that now afflict mankind escaped. How- 
ever, hope lay at the bottom, and before it 
could escape Pandora hastily closed the lid. It 
is due to her that hope is preserved to man as 
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a never-failing solace. Although many ills con- 
front him in every walk of life, hope springs 
eternal in the human breast. 

PANIC (pan’ik), a commercial crisis, such 
as may result from excessive speculative enter- 
prises, unusual and harmful legislation in rela- 
tion to finances and industries, or an extensive 
failure of crops. A panic is attended by over- ' 
powering alarm in financial and commercial 
circles. In that case a sudden run commences 
on the banks, the prices of securities fall, and 
other abnormal commercial conditions ensue. 
Among the panics of most note in Europe since 
1750 are the following: The panic of Holland 
in 1773, which was attended by failures exceed- 
ing $50,000,000; the panic of England in 1793, 
resulting from the French War, when the gov- 
ernment issued $25,000,000 exchequer bills; the 
panic of England in 1825 and 1826, resulting 
from speculations in the colonies, when 770 
banks failed, and many families were required 
to live on bran; and the panic of England in 
1847, owing to excessive railroad speculation, 
when the failures amounted to $100,000,000 and 
the rate of discount was 13 per cent. The finan- 
cial crash in Australia, in 1892, had an unusu- 
ally depressive effect upon trade. 

The most noteworthy panics of the United 
States begin with that of 1819, which resulted 
from speculation that followed the War of 1812. 
In 1837 a panic was caused by a number of 
years of extraordinary speculation, when a large 
amount of business was transacted on the credit 
system under an inflated currency, and with an 
increase of population and a reduction of the 
volume of money per capita debtors were unable 
to meet their obligations. At that period State 
banks were established, from which currency 
was issued that later depreciated in value, 
which afterward became known as _ wild-cat 
money, and the mode of doing business was 
called wild-cat banking. The panic of 1873 re- 
sulted from another period of inflation of the 
currency during the Civil War and from 
legislation partially destroying the monetary 
functions of silver. In 1893 a widespread panic 
occurred, in which strikes, runs on banks, and 
other business disturbances were common. This 
panic is generally assigned to a variety of causes, 
including poor crops, unsound financial legisla- 
tion, and the unwholesome effect on the Amer- 
ican markets because of a large production of 
crops in other continents. 

The panic of 1907 was due to several causes, 
none of which would by itself have produced 
widespread depression. A concerted line of 
prosecutions of illegal combinations of corpo- 
rations in the administration of President 
Roosevelt is generally assigned as a prolific 
cause. Other causes include the distrust aroused 
by anti-trust legislation, an inelastic currency, a 
reduction in the standard of value by an in- 
creased production of gold, unusual speculation, 
and legislation to limit the rates charged by 
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railroads. The failures in business in 1915 were 
reported at 22,045, involving liabilities of $502,- 
004,515, Canada had 1,387 failures in five years, 
ending in 1916, with a commercial loss of $16,- 
221,259. 

PANORAMA (pan-6-ra’ma), the represen- 
tation of a landscape as seen from one point, 
either in a painting or a photograph. The chief 
difference between a painting and a panorama 
is that the former aims at artistic effect and 
presents only part of the landscape, while the 
latter gives an entire view as seen from one 
position. A famous panorama of the siege of 
Paris during the Franco-German War was ex- 
hibited in 1875. Another noted production of 
this kind is the panorama of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, completed in 1888 and exhibited a 
number of years in New York City. Produc- 
tions of this kind are numerous at present and 
may be seen in many art galleries. 

PANSY (pan’zy). See Violet. 

PANTHEISM (pin’thé-iz’m), a form of re- 
ligious philosophy that holds God and the uni- 
verse to be identical, which regards mind and 
matter as the manifestations of one universal 
being. It assumes the identity of cause and 
effect. Accordingly, a conception of the Deity 
is obtained by reasoning in relation to the in- 
dividual and the objects that surround him. 
Pantheism had many adherents among the phil- 
osophers of Greece, including Anaximander, 
Pythagoras, and Xenophanes. It is still widely 
accepted by many of the educated Brahmans 
and enters largely into the religious thought of 
Egypt, Persia, Hindustan, and other countries, 
in all of which religious systems prevail that 
partake of pantheistic forms. Christians gen- 
erally identify pantheism with atheism. Spi- 
noza is the most noted modern representative 
of this dogma, and his writings, though largely 
misunderstood, give marked evidences that he 
held to many of the main tenets of pantheism. 

PANTHEON (pin-thé’dn), a name applied 
to several important temples dedicated to the 
purposes of religious worship, as the Pantheon 
at Rome and the Pantheon in Paris. The 
Pantheon at Rome was built by Agrippa, son-in- 
law of Augustus, about 27 B. c., and was dedi- 
cated to Mars in memory of the victory ob- 
tained by Augustus over Antony and Cleopatra. 
Emperor Phocas gave it to Pope Boniface IV. 
in 609 a. n., who dedicated it to the virgin and 
holy martyrs, and Gregory IV. dedicated it to 
all the saints in 830. This structure has a cir- 
cular form, is 188 feet in diameter and 212 
feet high, and has a dome extending 36 feet 
above the upper cornice. It is now known as the 
Church of Santa Maria Rotonda. Within its 
walls many famous men have been buried. The 
Pantheon in Paris dates from 1761. It is a 
beautiful structure and for some time has been 
known as the Church of Saint Géneviéve. In 
it are buried many men of eminence, among 
them Voltaire Lagrange, Lannes, and Rousseau. 
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PANTHER (pan’thér), an animal of the 
leopard family, but exceeding the leopard in 
strength and size. The body is nearly six feet 
long without the tail, and the height at the 
shoulder is three feet. The general color is 
yellow, with a number of rings and spots on 
the sides. Like the leopard, it is a carnivorous 
mammal, feeding on birds and small quadrupeds. 
The puma of America is known as a panther, 
and the cougar of Nortt America and the 
jaguar of South America aie designated as such 
by some writers. 

PANTOMIME (pan’té-mim), an entertain- 
ment or theatrical performance in which the 
action is represented by gesticulation, without 
the use of words. Actors who presented per-. 
formances of this kind were common in ancient 
Greece and Rome, but the art of presenting 
pantomimic entertainments reached its greatest 
perfection in the latter country, especially in 
the time of Augustus. In dress and manner of 
action the Roman performer very closely re- 
sembled the modern ballet dancer, regulating 
his movement by the accompaniment of the flute 
or some other musical instrument. Every part 
of the body was used in acting, except the face, 
which was covered by a mask suitable-to ex- 
press the action of the piece. At first only one 
actor took part in the performance at the time, 
but later several acted together, and subse- 
quently women were permitted to take part in 
the performances. The pantomimic exhibitions 
were characterized as licentious by the early 
Christian writers and for some time fell into 
disuse, but they were later revived in a more 
refined and cultured form and applied to Christ- 
mas and other entertainments. 

PAOLI (pa’é-lé), Pascal de, patriot of Cor- 
sica, born near Morosaglia, in Corsica, in 1726; 
died near London, England, Feb. 5, 1807. He 
received a liberal education at Naples, where 
he was taken by his father in 1739 after an un- 
successful insurrection of the Corsicans against 
the Genoese. Later he returned to Corsica, 
where he was chosen leader of the revolution- 
ary forces in 1755, but, when success was about 
to be secured under his able leadership, the 
Genoese sold the island to France, in 1768. He 
continued to lead the movement for independ- 
ence against France, but was compelled to 
yield, and for safety settled in England, where 
he was supported by a pension. The revolution- 
ary party of France recalled him to Corsica in 
1789, when he became lieutenant general, but in 
1792 he conceived the plan of making Corsica 
an independent republic. This course alienated 
the Bonaparte family, but he formed an alliance 
with Great Britain, and in 1794 surrendered the 
island to George III. Two years later he was 
compelled to leave the island by the displeasure 
manifested by his countrymen on this account. 
In 1796 he took up his residence near London, 
where he was supported by a pension under the 
British. 
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PAPAL STATES, the name of a territory 
in the central part oi Italy, before that country 
was unified to form the present kingdom, some- 
times called the States of the Church. These 
states extended from the Adriatic to the Medi- 
terranean. They were bounded on the south 
by Naples and on the west and north by Mo- 
dena, Tuscany, and Austria. They comprised 
an area of 16,000 square miles and a population 
of 3,124,668. The temporal government was 
under the Pope, who had both his spiritual and 
temporal capital at Rome. Several revolutions 
broke out in the Papal States during the early 
part of the 19tr century, in which France and 
Austria became involved, and in 1848 the Pope 
fled to Gaeta in disguise. France restored him 
the following year, while Austria protected his 
legations until 1859, and French soldiers garri- 
soned the capital until 1870. Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Italy, had already extended his territory 
by annexations, and the Papal States now voted 
to join his dominion. Since then the Pope has 
not exercised temporal authority, except with- 
in the limits of the Vatican. Believing that the 
Papacy should not be subject to any temporal 
ruler, he has not set foot outside of these 
limits since 1870. 

PAPAW (pa-pa’), a tree native to tropical 
America, allied to the passion flower family, now 
cultivated extensively in tropical countries. It 
has a remarkably tapering stem crowned by a 
tuft of leaves on long footstalks, with the flow- 
ers below, and grows to a height of from fifteen 
to twenty feet. The wood is soft and of little 
value in manufacture, but its fruit, consisting 
of a dingy orange-colored product about the 
size of a small melon, is eaten raw, cooked, or 
pickled. The rind of the fruit is thick and 
fleshy, and its rather tender skin is yellow when 
quite ripe. The fleshy part, which contains two 
rows of large, flat seeds, is soft and sweeter 
than that of the banana. Medical properties are 
obtained from the fruit and rind, while the juice 
of the leaves and fruit is used in rendering 
meat tender. This class comprises about twenty 
species, including both trees and shrubs, and all 
are native to tropical America. 

PAPER, a material made by chemical and 
mechanical processes from vegetable fiber, straw, 
rags, wood, bark, and other substances, and used 
for wrapping, writing, printing, and many other 
purposes. The ancients did not make paper 
like that manufactured at present, but instead 
prepared a product from papyrus, a reed native 
to Egypt, securing from the inner bark the 
principal writing material that served various 
purposes for many centuries among the nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean. The name pa- 
per was derived from papyrus, but the ancient 
product was very much unlike the paper now 
used. It was prepared by laying strips of the 
inner bark of the papyrus plant so they would 
lap over each other, and these were united to 
each other by pressure, the juice of the plant 
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supplying the necessary amount of mucilaginous 
matter to hold the parts together. At present 
over 400 different materials are employed in 
making paper, but the best product is obtained 
from esparto grass and rags. However, trim- 
mings and paper which is already written or 
printed on are used extensively for remanufac- 
turing. 

It is thought that the manufacture of paper 
similar to the kinds now used dates from the 
2d century B. c. when the Chinese produced 
an excellent quality from vegetable fibers, espe- 
cially cotton. The manufacture of paper from 
vegetable fibers was introduced in the western 
portions of Asia several centuries later, and its 
manufacture in Europe was first instituted in 
Spain by the Moors about 1154. Soon after 
the enterprise of making paper developed in 
France, Germany, and Italy, and by the Mth 
century it had grown into an important industry. 
The use of vegetable fibers in paper making de- 
clined considerably in the 16th century, for the 
reason that it was discovered that cotton and 
linen rags are excellent materials for making a 
fine product. Immediately many persons found 
employment in gathering old material of this 
character for the factories. The invention of 
printing and the publication of large editions of 
a multiplicity of books and periodicals increased 
the consumption rapidly. Subsequently the de- 
mand was enhanced by the use of paper for 
hangings, wrappings, and various other purposes. 
This circumstance caused much energy to be 
devoted to the selection and employment of a 
large number of substances that offered to sup- 
ply cheaply and abundantly the popular demand. 
In 1772 a German paper manufacturer named 
Schaffers published a catalogue containing speci- 
mens and prices of paper made from 65 differ- 
ent vegetable substances. 

The process of manufacturing paper depends 
largely upon the kind of material used. Within 
recent years vast machinery has been perfected 
by which the product is not only improved, but 
the output has been greatly enlarged. Three 
general classes of paper are recognized, includ- 
ing wrapping paper, printing paper, and writing 
paper. Wrapping paper was originally made of 
jute, hemp, old rope, and other substances. 
These materials are still used extensively, but 
the manila wrapping paper of commerce is now 
obtained largely from wood. Printing paper is 
divided into book papers and news papers and 
is made largely of ground wood. Writing paper 
comprises the grades which are used in all 
classes of writing and for bookkeeping. Writing 
papers of all kinds are known in the trade as 
flat papers, since they are generally unfolded. 
Other classes of papers include coated papers, 
wall paper, and tissue paper. All good grades 
of paper contain the water mark, which is im- 
pressed upon the web at each revolution of the 
dandy roll, on which the design is placed. 

Formerly the staple grades of writing and 
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printing paper were made of rags and esparto. 
At present the printing paper is made largely of 
wood pulp, with which a certain per cent. of 
cotton waste and rags-may be added to give 
it strength. The best grade of writing and 
printing paper is still made from rags, whether 
by hand or machine. The process of manufac- 
ture differs somewhat according to the kind of 
material used, though in all grades it is neces- 
sary to prepare the substances by cleaning them 
of all the dust and dirt, and separating them 
according to the kind of product wanted. They 
are next reduced to a pulp, which is cleansed 
and bleached, and afterward is sized by deposit- 


ing on the fibers a slightly mucilaginous com- 


position, when a coloring matter is added. This 
mass is subjected to beating, after which it is 
run through a strainer into the chests of the 
paper machine. From this chest it flows through 
an orifice and is spread in the form of a thin 
film on a mechanical contrivance that rapidly 
absorbs moisture, and, when it is sufficiently 
dried, passes between a series of rollers that 
gradually tighten until it is reduced to the de- 
sired thickness. The last of the rollers are 
sufficiently heated by steam to take out a large 
part of the remaining moisture and give it a 
glossy appearance. It is then wound upon large 
rollers to be marketed, or is cut into different 
sizes as desired. 

Machine-made paper consists of a continuous 
sheet. Newspapers of large circulation use webs 
of great length for printing, and these are not 
cut until after the paper has been printed. This 
is also the case with much of the wrapping paper, 
but the hand-made and the kinds used for gen- 
eral purposes is usually slit into smaller sheets. 
William Rittinghuysen established the first paper 
manufactory in America, in 1690, on a tract 
of land now included in Philadelphia. Wood 
pulp and wood fibers were first introduced by 
an American manufacturer about 1854, and as 
a result the price of paper was greatly reduced. 
However, the vast increase in the consumption 
of paper and the limit of the supply of timber 
have caused the value to be enhanced materially. 
At present paper and wood pulp are used for 
many different purposes, including collars, arti- 
cles of dress, car wheels, boats, water tanks and 
pails, and others quite similar, the processes of 
manufacture differing according to the purpose 
for which the product is designed. 

The United States produces more paper than 
any other country in the world. In 1916 the 
total output was 3,096,696 tons. Other countries 
producing large quantities include Canada, 
France, Austria, and Italy. Among the states 
having large paper manufactories are Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Kentucky, and New Jersey. 
Canada exports vast quantities of paper, wood 
pulp, and pulp logs. Ontario, Quebec, and Brit- 
ish Columbia have extensive paper producing in- 
dustries. 
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PAPER HANGINGS, or Wall Paper, a 


class of ornamental papers manufactured to 
decorate the walls and ceilings of private and 
public buildings, waich are generally attached 
by pasting. Paper of this class was first manu- 
factured in China, but it is now used exten- 
sively in all the civilized nations. The designs 
are printed mostly by machines, corresponding 
to the methods by which calicos are printed. 
A grade of paper having a velvety surface is 
called flock paper, and is made by fastening 
shearings of woolen cloths to the paper by means 
of varnish. The finest grades of paper are 
hand-painted, though these are rarely used ex- 
cept in the most expensive buildings. Some of 
the colors used in making paper hangings are 
highly poisonous and many are made of min- 
eral substances. 

PAPHOS (pa’phos), or Papho, the name of 
two ancient cities on the island of Cyprus, both 
probably founded by the Phoenicians. Old 
Paphos, now Kuklia, is located about a mile 
from the southwestern coast and is mentioned 
in the poems of Homer. New Paphos, the mod- 
ern Baffo, is seven miles inland and was the 
capital of the island during Roman occupation. 
In this place Saint Paul struck Elymas, the sor- 
cerer, with blindness and preached to Sergius, 
the proconsul, an account of which is found in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

PAPIER-MACHE (pa-py4’-mi-sha’), a ma- 
terial made from pulp paper, or from pulp con- 
taining an admixture of size oil, resin, paste, 
or other sizing substances. It is produced to 
some extent from sheets of paper glued and 
pressed together. Many widely different meth- 
ods are employed in making this product, but 
the most common species are prepared by pulp- 
ing any kind or several kinds of paper into a 
mass of doughy consistency. To this earthy 
matters are added, such as sulphate of iron, 
glue, and quicksilver, to resist the action of 
water. It may be rendered fireproof to a con- 
siderable extent by adding a sulphate of soda 
and borax. Papier-maché is used for many 
purposes in the industries. In Europe pipes and 
snuff boxes are made of it. This material en- 
ters to a considerable extent into the manu- 
facture of trays and lacquered boxes, especially 
in Persia and Turkey, and is variously used for 
tableware, desk furniture, and interior architec- 
tural ornaments. Other objects made of it in- 
clude cigar boxes, tubes for drinking lemonade 
and other cold drinks, water pails, rims for 
bicycles, car wheels, utensils, doors, and mat- 
rices for stereotyping newspapers and books. 

PAPILLAE (pa-pil’lé), the minute conical 
processes of the body that project from the 
true skin into the epidermis. They are vascular 
and nervous in their character. The sense of 
touch is exercised chiefly by the papillae of the 
skin, and the sense of taste is dependent upon 
the papillae of the tongue. Each single papilla 
projects above the skin or membranes. It may 
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be divided or single, or may have a secretory 
function. 

PAPINEAU (pa-pé-nd’), Louis Joseph, 
public man, born at Montreal, Quebec, in 1789; 
died Sept. 23, 1871. He studied at the seminary 
of Quebec and took up the practice of law. 
In 1809 he was elected to the legislative as- 
sembly of Lower Canada, and later joined the 
militia for service in the War of 1812. He was 
again elected to the Provincial Legislature in 
1815 and in 1827 and for some time was speaker 
in the lower house, where he led the opposition 
against the British party. He was accused of 
high treason for taking part in the armed move- 
ment for constitutional government in Lower 
Canada, but escaped to the United States and 
thence went to France. In 1847 he returned to 
Canada, a general amnesty having been pro- 
claimed, and served in the lower house of the 
Dominion. 

PAPPENHEIM (pap’pen-him), Gottfried 
Heinrich, Count von, eminent soldier, born in 
Pappenheim, Germany, May 29, 
1594; died in Leipsic, Nov. 7, 1632. 
He descended from an ancient 
Swabian family, and secured a lib- 
eral education at Altdorf and Tü- 
bingen. When twenty years of age, 
he joined the Roman Catholic 
church and entered the military 
service under the King of Poland 
against Turkey and Russia. In 
1620 he led the forces that defeated 
the Bohemians at Prague, and 
from 1623 to 1625 commanded the 
Spaniards in Lombardy. He was 
given a command by Austria in 
1626, when he suppressed an insur- 
rection of peasants, and soon after 
aided Tilly against Christian IV. of 
Denmark. After the death of Tilly, 
Pappenheim joined Wallenstein in 
the war with Saxony, and fought 
with him at Liitzen against Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. While Wallen- 
stein’s army was retreating before 
the advance of the Swedes, he 
made a gallant charge upon the 
enemy’s left wing, but fell mortally 
wounded with two musket balls in 
his breast and died the following day. 

PAPUA (pap’00-a). See New Guinea. 

PAPYRUS (pa-pi'riis), a genus of rushlike 
plants of the sedge family, growing in marshy 
places from rootstalks. The stem grows to a 
height of from six to fifteen feet. It is naked, 
except near the root, and at the top is a bunch 
of leaves formed much like an umbrella. The 
flowers occur on scaly spikelets and are sur- 
rounded by long bracts, and the seeds are three- 
cornered. In former times the papyrus plant 
was cultivated to a considerable extent in Lower 
Egypt, but it is now of rare occurrence in that 
region. At present it is found extensively in 
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Syria, tropical Africa, and southern Italy. The 
ancients used it in preparing writing material 
as early as 2000 sB. c. Many written rolls made 
of this product are still intact, some of the 
papyri extant dating from the sixth Egyptian 
dynasty. The preservation from remote cen- 
turies is due principally to the manner in which 
it is prepared and to the peculiarly dry climate 
of Egypt. 

Writings on papyri do not constitute bound 
books, but form extensive rolls made by pasting 
together different parts of the inner bark of 
the papyrus plant with a gummy substance un- 
der pressure, and they were often thickened 
by pasting several layers together. The writing 
was done with a pen made of reed, and with 
an oil and charcoal ink. Papyrus newly pre- 
pared has a whitish color and may be rolled 
with ease, but later it assumes a brownish tinge 
and is quite easily broken. Many thousands of 
ancient writings committed to these papyrus 
rolls have been deciphered, and from some of 
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them much information of historical value has 
been obtained. Different species of the plant 
are now of value in supplying materials for the 
manufacture of cordage, sandals, boats, sailcloth, 
wearing apparel, and utensils. A fine class of 
mats is made from a species common to India, 
and several inventors have used the fibers ob- 
tained from others in paper making. 

PARA (pa-ra’), or Belem, a city in Northern 
Brazil, capital of the state of Para, on the es- 
tuary of the Para River, near the Bay of Gua- 
jara. It has a fine harbor, though its location 
is about 75 miles from the mouth of the river. 
The river channel is twenty miles wide at the 
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city and sufficiently deep to admit vessels of the 
largest size. Among the improvements are 
paved streets, waterworks, a botanical garden, 
a college, and a number of public schools. The 
Principal buildings include the palace, the cathe- 
dral, and several fine churches. It has a vast 
export trade in India rubber, cotton, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, cocoa, live stock, hides, and lum- 
ber. The manufactures include utensils, cloth- 
ing, machinery, earthenware, and toys. It has 
imports of flour, cutlery, hardware, and cotton 
and woolen goods. The climate is healthful 
and the tropical atmosphere is tempered by sea 
breezes. In 1835 it was the seat of a revolution. 
The larger commercial progress of Pará dates 
from 1848. A large majority of the people are 
of Portuguese descent. Population, 1908, 98,- 
647; in 1916, 201,048. 

PARABLE (pir’4-b’l), a short narrative in- 
tended to illustrate some principle in moral 
or religious teaching. Both the Talmud of the 
Jews and the Bible contain many parables. The 
story of the ewe lamb, told by Nathan to 
David, is a familiar parable of the Old Testa- 
ment. Jesus taught his disciples and the mul- 
titude by the narration of parables, such as those 
of the Good Samaritan, the Talents, the Tares, 
the Ten Virgins, the Prodigal Son, the Mustard 
Seed, and the Rich Man and Lazarus. 

PARACELSUS (par-a-sél’siis), the name as- 
sumed by Philippus Aurelous Paracelsus Theo- 
phrastus Pombastus von Hohenheim, a German 
physician and chemist. He was born at Ein- 
siedeln, Switzerland, in 1493; died Sept. 23, 
1541. For a number of years he traveled in 
the southern part of Europe, where he studied 
the remedies not in common use among physi- 
cians, and on returning to his native country 
performed many remarkable cures. In 1526 he 
was made professor of physics and surgery in 
the University of Basel, and as such claimed 
to understand the art of prolonging life and 
curing all diseases. He lectured in public to 
large audiences, slept in his clothes, and prac- 
ticed many oddities in language and personal 
habits. However, he raught some true princi- 
ples in regard to the use of sulphur, opium, 
mercury, and antimony in medicines. Erasmus 
was attracted by his lectures and conducted some 
correspondence with him. 

PARACHUTE (par’a-shut), an umbrella- 
shaped apparatus used chiefly by aéronauts in 
descending from balloons. It is constructed 
after the plan of an umbrella and is carried 
upward with the balloon in a closed condition, 
but when the aéronaut starts to descend it ex- 
pands at the top, thus serving to moderate the 
velocity of the descent. Parachutes were first 
used in 1617. Since then many have been manu- 
factured and successfully employed in descend- 
ing great heights attained by balloons, and for 
descending precipitous mountains. However, 
they are not to be dep*rded upon absolutely. 
{n order to use a parachute successfully it is 
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necessary to ascend a sufficient distance in order 
that it may open sufficiently and limit the descent 
to a safe velocity before the aéronaut reaches 
the surface. 

PARADISE (par’a-dis), a word used by an- 
cient writers to designate the hunting and pleas- 
ure parks of the Persian kings. Later it came 
to be applied by the Hebrews to the Garden of 
Eden, hence to signify the abstract idea of per- 
fect felicity and heavenly blessedness. The 
later Jews applied the word to express the hap- 
piness of the righteous in a future state, in 
which sense it is used at present. Christians 
generally regard the celestial paradise as identi- 
cal with heaven. It is in this sense that Christ 
spoke to the penitent thief upon the cross, “To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” Luke 
xxiii, 43, Koran Gannah, the paradise of the 
Mohammedans, is a place where the followers 
of the prophet are received after death. 

PARAFFIN (par’af-fin), a substance ob- 
tained by destructive distillation of bituminous 
shale, wood, coal, peat, and lignite. More re- 
cently it has been derived from petroleum and 
other liquid oils. It consists of a mixture of 
several hydrocarbons, has a waxy composition, 
and when pure is colorless and translucent. It 
has neither taste nor smell. Paraffin is manu- 
factured extensively. The process includes 
heating bituminous shale in an iron retort for 
the purpose of condensing the tarry ingredi- 
ents. These are next distilled and treated with 
chemicals, such as soda and acids, and after- 
ward are distilled a second time. After the 
product is cooled, it is submitted to pressure 
for the purpose of separating the heavy oily 
substances that contain the paraffin and the lat- 
ter is purified with naphtha, which is removed 
from it by pressure after cooling. Candles are 
made from refined paraffin, but with some 
grades a quantity of wax is mixed. The heav- 
ier oils obtained in distillation serve for lubri- 
cating machinery and the lighter are used in 
illuminating. Paraffin products are useful in 
water proofing, and serve as a protecting agency 
against atmospheric decomposition. To with- 
stand the influence of the atmosphere, the obelisk 
in Central Park, New York City, was coated 
with paraffin in 1885. 

PARAGUAY (pa-ra-gwi’), a river of South 
America, rises in the state of Matto Grosso, 
Brazil, and, after a general course «f 1,750 
miles toward the south, joins the Parana at 
Corrientes. The valley of the Paraguay has 
extensive forests and much fertile land. In its 
upper course occurs the Marsh of Xarayes, a 
large region of southeastern Brazil, which in 
the rainy season forms an expanse of water 
fully 200 miles from north to south. The prin- 
cipal tributaries of the Paraguay include the 
Vermejo, Apa, Tacuari, Cuyaba, Jaura, and 
Pilcomayo. It is navigable to Cuyaba and 
forms a water course of much value to Para- 
guay and Brazil. Among the cities on its 
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banks are Asunción, Tres Bocas, San Pedro, 
and Concepcion. 

PARAGUAY, a republic of South America, 
surrounded by Bolivia, Brazil, and Argentina. 
It is located entirely inland and is bisected by 
the Tropic of Capricorn. The eastern boun- 
dary is formed chiefly by the Parana, which 
separates the southeastern part from Brazil, and 
the western border is formed almost entirely by 
the Paraguay and Pilcomayo rivers, which form 
the natural boundary between it and Argen- 
tina. The length from north to south is about 
375 miles, which is practically the same as its 
extent from east to west, though the general 
outline is irregular. It has an area of 97,722 
square“ miles. 

Description. The entire country lies in the 
basins of the Paraguay and Parana rivers, and 
the general altitude is about 300 feet above sea 
level. A plateau extends through the eastern 
part, crossing the border from Brazil, but the 
hills and ridges are not higher than 1,600 feet. 
Large tracts of morasses and lagoons character- 
ize the southern part, which has dense growths 
of semitropical vegetation. In the western part 
are low ridges that extend into the country 
from the Andes, but the surface is best de- 
scribed as a grassy plain. 

The drainage is toward the south. Through 
the central part flows the Paraguay, which 
forms the southwestern border, and near Asun- 
ción it receives the Pilcomayo. The Aquida- 
ban, a confluence of the Paraguay, drains the 
northeastern part. All of the southern section 
is tributary to the Parana. The only lake of note 
is Ypoa and this is a body of shallow water. 

The climate is hot during the summer, but 
refreshing breezes sweep across the country 
from the southeast. In winter, extending from 
May to August, the temperature ranges from 
40° to 86°. The greatest summer heat occurs 
in January, when the thermometer registers 
98° to 104°. Two seasons characterize the cli- 
mate, the period of hot and the time of spring- 
like weather, the former extending from De- 
cember to February and the latter making up 
the balance of the year. Rainfall is abundant, 
an average of 46 inches, and is confined chiefly 
to the growing period from August to No- 
vember. The climate is healthful and favorable 
to Europeans. 

Resources. Vast forests skirt most of the 
hilly portion. Along the Parana and Paraguay 
are cccasional tracts of almost impenetrable 
timbe1, though some of the lowlands are tree- 
less plains. The forests yield a large variety 
of excellent timber, including many species that 
are useful for cabinet and carpenter work. The 
timber products include gums, dyestuffs, tan 
bark, vegetable oils, and India rubber. Groves 
of bananas, orange trees, and yatais palms are 
abundant. Many wild animals are common to 
the plains and woods, such as the tapir, mar- 
ten, deer, alligator, and lion or puma Birds 
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of song and fine plumage are abundant and the 
wading birds are well represented. 

Minerals are not as abundant as in some of 
the more elevated countries of South Amer- 
ica, and comparatively little has been done to 
develop the mining resources. Valuable de- 
posits of copper and iron are known to exist. 
The coal and oil fields are extensive. Marble 
and granite are abundant in the north, and 
large deposits of clays are distributed through- 
out the country. 

INDUSTRIES. Agriculture is the principal in- 
dustry. The soil is noted for productiveness 
and fertility, but the cultivated area does not 
exceed 500,000 acres. Paraguay tea, or yerba 
mate, is grown in large quantities and much of 
the product is exported to other countries of 
South America. It is gathered from the wild 
shrub, or from the cultivated plant. and is 
used as a beverage as tea or coffee. Maize 
is the principal cereal, but considerable inter- 
ests are vested in the cultivation of rice, 
wheat, and oats. Sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, 
coffee, and fruits are abundant. The orange 
is native to Paraguay and the product is used 
partly to fatten swine, but large exportations 
of this and other fruits are made. Cattle great- 
ly exceed in number and value all other live 
stock and the herds are grown chiefly for 
meat. Other domestic animals include horses, 
swine, mules, sheep, goats, and poultry. 

Manufacturing has not been developed to a 
considerable extent, but foreign capital is be- 
ing invested in various industries under en- 
couragement by the government. Rum is made 
from sugar cane juice and the country has 
several hundred distilleries for making spir- 
its of different kinds. Sugar and cigars are 
produced in large quantities and tanning is re- 
ceiving attention. Lumber products are quite 


numerous, especially furniture and farming 
utensils. Other manufactures include soap, 
clothing, brick, flour, matches, leather, and 


earthenware. 

Communication is limited largely to naviga- 
tion on the Parana and Paraguay rivers, by 
which commerce has an outlet through the Rio 
de la Plata to the Atlantic. A railway ex- 
tends from Brazil to Asunción and a number 
of branches have been built, but the total lines 
do not exceed 300 miles. The imports are 
somewhat less than the exports, and foreign 
trade is largely with Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Textiles and machinery make up the 
principal imports. The exports include fruits, 
leather, hides, live stock, quebracho logs, lum- 
ber, and ostrich feathers. 

GOVERNMENT. The present constitution was 
ratified by a popular convention in 1870. It 
vests the executive authority in a president, 
who is elected by popular vote for four years 
and cannot be reélected to succeed himself. 
In the exercise of his functions he is aided 
by the five cabinet officers of foreign affairs, 
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war, finance, worship and justice, and the in- 
terior, all of whom are responsible to the legis- 
lature. The legislative authority is vested in 
a congress of two houses, a senate and a cham- 
ber of deputies, and the members of both are 
chosen by popular vote in districts, the sena- 
tors for six and the deputies for four years. 
A supreme court is the highest judicial tribu- 
nal and subordinate to it are the inferior and 
magistrates’ courts. Local government is ad- 
ministered in districts known as departments, 
which are subdivided into cantons. 

EpucaTion. School attendance is nominally 
compulsory, but illiteracy among the adult pop- 
ulation is about twenty per cent. The schools 
are supported by state and local taxation and a 
part of the public funds is used to maintain 
private schools. Near Asunción is an agricul- 
tural school and model farm. The national 
university is located at Asunción, at which 
about 250 students are in attendance. Roman 
Catholicism is the state religion, but religious 
worship is free to all classes. A number of 
libraries, scientific and educational associations, 
and parochial and denominational schools are 
maintained. 

INHABITANTS. Encouragement is given to 
immigrants by the government, which has been 
the means of establishing several agricultural 
colonies. The foreign population consists chief- 
iy of Italians, Germans, French, and Span- 
iards. Asuncion, on the Paraguay, is the capi- 
tal and largest city. Other cities include Villa 
Rica, Concepcion, Carapegua, Paraguari, Villa 
del Pilar, and San Pedro. In 1915 the coun- 
try had a population of 931,347, including 50,- 
000 Indians. 

History. The history of Paraguay begins 
with 1515, when it was explored by Juan Diaz 
de Solis. The first settlement was made at 
Asuncion by a colony under De Mendoza in 
1535. It was originally a possession of Spain 
and a government by Spanish Jesuits was es- 
tablished in 1608, but they were expelled in 1758 
by a force from Brazil, which was supported 
by dissatisfied residents. Independence from 
Spain was secured in 1810 and the following 
year a consul was elected. The title of the 
chief executive was changed to dictator in 1814, 
which continued to be the official title until 1844, 
when Don Carlos Antonio Lopez secured an 
election as president for ten years. In the early 
administration of this official commercial in- 
tercourse was made free to all nations. He 
remained the president until his death, in 1862. 
His son, Don Francisco, succeeded him and 
took steps to conclude commercial treaties with 
the United States, Brazil, France, Germany, 
England, and other countries. A war with Bra- 
zil began in 1864, which terminated in 1870 by 
the death of the president. A more liberal con- 
stitution was adopted in the same year. Asun- 
ción was the seat of an international agricul- 
tural exposition in 1907. 
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PARALLAX (par’al-laks), the apparent dis- 
placement of a heavenly body due to a change 
in position of the observer. The angle sub- 
tended at the body by the line adjoining the two 
Stations is the measurement of the parallax. 
The displacement is greatest in the horizon, 
where it is termed horizontal parallax. Annual 
parallax is the variation of a star’s place by be- 
ing observed from opposite points of the earth’s 
orbit. This is so extremely small, notwith- 
standing the great length of the base line, that 
it was long difficult to determine the extent 
of it, or even that it existed. Tycho Brahe 
considered the apparent absence of stellar. par- 
allax to be fatal to the theory of Copernicus, 
that the earth has an orbital motion. Galileo 
demonstrated the problem by observing two 
stars of different magnitudes situated near each 
other, and this method has been used success- 
fully by modern observers. Astronomers now 
measure, by the aid of trigonometry, the 
distance of the heavenly bodies from the 
earth, since the angle of the parallax depends 
upon the distance of the body from the ob- 
server. 

PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES (pir- 
al-lel’é6-gram), a term applied in physics to a 
parallelogram, two of whose adjacent sides rep- 
resent in magnitude and direction two vector 
quantities, as forces or accelerations. The diag- 
onal of the parallelogram drawn from their 
junction represents the resultant of the two 
forces. 

PARALYSIS (pa-ral’i-sis), or Palsy, the 
partial or total loss of motion or sensation, due 
to an interruption or destruction of the ner- 
vous influence necessary to those acts. It may 
affect only certain parts of the body, as in 
certain limbs, or may extend to all the organs. 
Paralysis sometimes affects the nerves of the 
special senses, causing blindness, deafness, the 
loss of smell, or the loss of taste. The loss of 
the sense of touch or feeling, known as anaes- 
thesia, is rare, but it is sometimes partial in 
connection with the loss of motion. Apoplexy, 
or paralytic stroke, which is a common form 
of paralysis, often results in a partial or total 
loss of motion on one side of the body, espe- 
cially in the limbs and the muscles of the face 
and tongue. It may be due to pressure upon a 
nerve center caused by a clot of blood in the 
brain, or to certain mineral poisons, such as 
preparations of lead and arsenic. In general, 
paralysis may be said to be a symptom rather 
than a disease. Diseases of the brain and spinal 
marrow produce the most numerous and severe 
cases of paralysis. 

PARAMARIBO (par-a-mar’i-b6), the capi- 
tal of Dutch Guiana, on the Surinam River, 
about twelve miles from the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is regularly platted, the streets intersecting 
each other at right angles, has an extensive 
harbor, and is the principal commercial center 
of the possession. The chief buildings include 
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a governor’s palace, several fine churches, a 
number of schools, and a college. It has many 
fine gardens and parks and the streets are cov- 
ered with shell sand. The climate is moist and 
somewhat unhealthful. Among the principal 
manufactures are sugar, clothing, rum, molasses, 
chemicals, and textiles. The trade of Dutch 
Guiana is centered entirely at this place. Popu- 
lation, 1917, 35,508. 

PARANA (pai-ra-na’), a river of South 
America, the next in size to the Amazon, having 
a length of 2,500 miles and a basin of 1,240,000 
square miles. The source is in the southern 
part of Brazil, where it is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Paranahiba and Rio Grande rivers. 
It has a general course toward the southwest 
until it is joined by the Paraguay, near Cor- 
rientes, where it makes a bold curve and flows 
west of south to Santa Fé, where it assumes 
a southeasterly course, and near the southwest- 
ern corner of Uruguay it enters the estuary of 
the La Plata. The Paraguay is its principal 
tributary. Other tributaries include the Salado, 
Tiete, Mogy, Ivahy, Iguassu, and Paranapanema. 
The Parana River exceeds in size all the rivers 
of America except the Amazon and the Missis- 
sippi, and is larger than any of the great rivers 
of Europe. Near the entrance of the Iguassu 
are rapids, extending. atout 100 miles, but it is 
navigable for more than 700 miles, and thus 
forms an important course for navigation. In 
its valley are vast forests of deciduous trees. 
The fisheries are productive, yielding many spe- 
cies of fin and shell fishes. 

PARAPET (par’a-pét). See Fortification. 

PARASITES (pir’a-sits), a term applied to 
forms of life which subsist on other living or- 
ganisms. Animal parasites attach themselves 
to the exterior or interior portions of other 
animals, where they feed and take from them 
nutritious substances already assimilated in a 
large measure. Some forms of parasitic animals 
secure nothing more than an abode, while true 
parasites feed upon and live from the substance 
of the animals which they infest, such as hy- 
drachnids, tapeworms, flukes, body lice, and bird 
lice. Parasitic plants subsist and receive nour- 
ishment from other plants, but the list includes 
a number that subsist on animal tissues, these 
being generally called entophytes. On the other 
hand, epiphytes are different from parasitical 
plants in that they subsist merely on decayed 
particles of the bark and other parts that do 
not constitute a portion of the living plant. The 
most important parasitical plants include the 
small fungi, such as smut, rust, and brand. The 
mistletoe and a number of other plants that have 
evergreen leaves are among the larger forms 
of this class. Other forms having scales in- 
stead of leaves include the broom rape and 
dodder. 

PARASITIC DISEASES (pir-a-sit’ik), a 
subdivision in the classification of diseases, 
‘ which are produced bv parasitic plants or ani- 
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mals. The organisms which give rise to these 
ailments are low in the scale of life and find 
lodgement in some tissue or organ, or in some 
cases upon the surface of the body. Ringworm 
is caused by a vegetable parasite, while the tri- 
china, the tapeworm, and the louse are parasitic 
animals that produce diseases or a diseased con- 
dition. 

PARCEL POST. See pages 2291, 3280. 

PARCHMENT (parch’ment), a material for 
writing, obtained from the hide of a sheep, she 
goat, young calf, or some other animal having 
a thin skin. The ancients prepared writing ma- 
terial of this class as early as 500 years B. C. 
In the time of Herodotus it formed an im- 
portant material in book making. Parchment is 
prepared by removing the hairs from the skin, 
after which it is stretched over a frame for the 
purpose of removing the fleshy parts by scrap- 
ing, care being taken to have it entirely free 
from wrinkles. It is next reduced to about one- 
half its former thickness by rubbing with slacked 
lime and a pumice stone. Transparency and 
toughness are secured by placing it for a short 
time in a solution of sulphuric acid. Drumheads 
are made from wolf skins and sieves from the 
skins of goats. Vellum is a fine parchment 
made from the skins of kids and calves. A 
substance known as paper parchment was in- 
vented in 1847. It is used for legal and other 
documents, including some maps and diplomas. 

PARDO-BAZAN (pir’dé-ba-thin’), Emilia, 
novelist, born in Coruña, Spain, Sept. 16, 1851. 
She studied in her native city and was married 
in 1868, when she took up her permanent resi- 
dence in Madrid. Her first literary production 
was an essay on Benito Jerónimo Teijoo, a 
Benedictine monk, for which she was awarded 
a prize in 1876. Subsequently she traveled in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England, and on re- 
turning to Madrid devoted her time exclusively 
to writing and literary criticism. Her style re- 
sembles that of Zola, though it is original and 
realistic. Her language is forceful and in an- 
alyzing she is keen and thorough. Among 
her best known novels are “La dama joven,” 
“Los pazos de Ulloa,” “Pedro Antonio de Alar- 
con,” “Pascual Lépez,” and “La madre natura- 
leza.” 

PARDON, an act of grace by which the chief 
executive of a municipality or state remits the 
penalty for a crime. Reprieves, commutations, 
and pardons are in most cases granted only by 
the governor of a province or state, or some 
official equivalent to that officer, such as the 
lieutenant governor in the provinces of Canada. 
A reprieve is the postponement of the execution 
of a sentence, and a commutation is a change 
from the penalty inflicted to something less se- 
vere. Pardons are either absolute or conditional 
and in the latter case they are usually depend- 
ent upon the future conduct of the person par- 
doned. In some states it is necessary to have 
the’ concurrence of one branch of the legisla- 
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ture, while in others the whole subject is re- 
ferred to a board of pardons, of which the 
governor is an ex-officio member. 

PARE (pa-ra4’), Ambroise, noted surgeon, 
born near Laval, France, in 1517; died in Paris, 
Dec. 22, 1590. He was apprenticed to a barber 
an? surgeon and, after developing a desire to 
study anatomy and surgery, went to Paris to 
pursue a course in those branches. His limited 
means made it impossible to secure instruction 
from teachers of eminence, but he acquired the 
use of a number of books and was later admitted 
for training in the Hotel Dieu of Paris. He 
joined the army as surgeon in 1536 and soon 
after accompanied the forces to Italy, where he 
attained much success in the treatment of 
wounds by applying ligature instead of cauter- 
izing with iron at red heat. This mode of stop- 
ping hemorrhage by closing the arteries had been 
used previously, but it had not yet come into 
the general practice. His success in this line 
caused the Royal College of Chirurgy at Paris 
to select him as the president, and Henry II. 
appointed him court surgeon in 1552. Later he 
attended Francis II., and subsequently became 
king’s surgeon to Charles IX. and Henry III. 
His writings embrace a number of treatises on 
surgery and contain valuable and authoritative 
chapters on gun-shot wounds. “Five Books of 
Chirurgy” embraces his principal work, which 
has gone through many translations. 

PARENT AND CHILD. See Infant. 

PARHELION (par-hél’yiin), a mock sun 
which appears in the form of a bright light, some- 
times near the sun and sometimes opposite to it. 
It is tinged with colors like the rainbow and is 
due to certain modifications which light under- 
goes when coming in contact with small par- 
ticles of moisture, such as drops of rain or 
crystals of ice. In some cases several mock 
suns appear at the same time, known as para- 
helia, which are connected by halo or a white 
circle. See Halo. 

PARIA (pa’ré-a), Gulf of, a body of water 
in South America, on the coast of Venezuela, 
extending inland from the Atlantic Ocean. It 
_is 40 miles wide by 100 miles long. The Paria 
Peninsula separates it from the Caribbean Sea, 
while the island of Trinidad lies between it and 
the Atlantic. Columbus explored the vicinity in 
1498. A branch of the delta of the Orinoco 
flows into the gulf. 

PARIS (par’is), a city of Illinois, county seat 
of Edgar County, 170 miles south of Chicago, 
on the Vandalia Line and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and Saint Louis railroads. In 
its vicinity is a fertile agricultural and dairying 
country, which contains deposits of bituminous 
coal. The noteworthy buildings include the 
county courthouse, the high school, and many 
fine residences. Among the manufactures are 
ironware, machinery, carriages, flour, and uten- 
sils. Paris has good municipal facilities, includ- 
ing waterworks and sanitary sewerage. The 
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place was platted in 1825 and incorporated in 
1849. Population, 1900, 6,105; in 1910, 7,664. 

PARIS, a city in Texas, county seat of La- 
mar County, 98 miles northeast of Dallas, on 
the Texas Midland, the Texas and Pacific, the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé and other rail- 
roads. It is surrounded by a fertile farming, 
fruit-growing, and stock-raising country. The 
principal buildings include the post office, the 
county courthouse, the high school, the public 
hospital, and many churches. Among the manu- 
factures are machinery, canned goods, flour, arti- 
ficial ice, furniture, wagons, cotton products, and 
farming implements. The general facilities in- 
clude pavements, electric lighting, waterworks, 
and sanitary sewerage. It was settled in 1841 
and was chartered as a city in 1889. Population, 
1900, 9,358; in 1910, 11,269. 

PARIS, the capital and metropolis of France, 
in the department of Seine. It occupies a fine 
site on the Seine River, 108 miles from its en- 
trance into the English Channel. The larger 
part of the city is on a level plain, about 200 
feet above the sea, and is surrounded by low 
hills that rise fully 200 feet above the common 
level. The river has a course of eight miles 
in the city and is connected in various direc- 
tions with canals, thus affording a fine system 
of navigation. Many important railway lines 
enter the city, providing transportation facilities 
to all parts of Europe and giving Paris the ad- 
vantage of being the most noted railroad center 
of France. Lines of electric railways afford 
access to all urban and many suburban points, 
and connected with these are interurban lines 
that communicate with the leading cities of 
northern France. Near the borders of Paris 
are the beautiful suburbs of Boulogne, Neuilly, 
Vincennes, Gentilly, Pantin, Aubervilliers, Char- 
enton, and a number of others. On the western 
border is Fontainebleau, noted for its fine pal- 
ace and art collections. A large part of the 
trafic within the more thickly settled business 
section of the city is carried by an underground 
railway, one of the most extensive and finest 
equipped in the world. 

ForTIFICATIONS, Brinces, Etc. A line of forti- 
fication 22 miles in length surrounds the city, 
and outside of it are forts arranged in two main 
lines. The outer wall is strongly fortified, but 
may be entered by a number of gates. The Seine 
is from 425 to 525 feet wide. It incloses with- 
in the city three islands, known as La Cité, 
Cygnes, and Saint-Louis, and embankments and 
quays protect the city from inundations. These 
embankments provide excellent boulevards, but 
the improvement known as the Boulevard forms 
an irregular arc on the north side of the Seine, 
extending from Place de la Madeleine to Place 
de la Bastille. Many beautiful bridges cross 
the river, including a number that have been 
used in traffic from 300 to 400 years. A num- 
ber of these bridges have historical significance, 
having been built at intervals by the kings and 
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other chief executives of France. Groups of 
trees and parkways adorn many of the bridges 
and quays, thus affording both convenience and 
pleasure to the populace. 

Construction, UTILitiEs, AND Parks. Most 
of the houses in Paris are built of white cal- 
careous stone and the usual height is from five 
to seven stories, each floor being arranged in 
compartments for separate tenement dwellings. 
The older part of the city is grouped largely 
in the vicinity of the Ile de la Cité, which con- 
tains the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Here the 
streets are irregular and narrow, but in the 
newer part they are wide, regular, and well 
paved. Public lighting with gas and electricity 
is general in all parts of the city. The pave- 
ments are well constructed of stone, macadam, 
and asphalt. Many electric railways and tram- 
way lines connect the central part of the city 
with the suburbs. An adequate supply of water 
is secured from the Seine and Marne rivers, 
from artesian wells, and the Ourcq Canal. Paris 
has a larger number of beautiful parks than 
any other city in the world. The principal ones 
include Place Vendome, in which is located a 
column and statue of Napoleon I.; Place des 
Vosges, containing the statue of Louis XIII.; 
Place du Carrousel; Place de la Republique, with 
the republic statue; Place de la Bastille, con- 
taining the column in commemoration of July, 
1830; Place de Rivoli, containing the equestrian 
statue of Joan of Arc; Place de Chatelet, con- 
taining the column commemorative of the Italian 
campaign of 1796; Place Moncey, with a monu- 
ment to commemorate the defense of Paris in 
1814: Place de l'Etoile, with the arch of tri- 
umph; and Place de la Concorde, a large and 
beautiful public square. 

MoNUMENTS AND GARDENS. Paris as a whole 
is rich in statues and monuments, which collec- 
tively represent the most important events of 
French history, including both the grandeur of 
its victories in battle and the achievements in 
the arts of peace. It has numerous public gar- 
dens laid out with rhore than the usual taste 
and they are cared for with remarkable skill. 
The Gardens of Tuileries are within the city, 
where may be seen statues and fountains of 
great beauty, and the Luxembourg Gardens are 
in front of the palace and contain a great va- 
riety of rare plants and a number of conserva- 
tories. Other fine public gardens include the 
Jardin des Plantes, the Buttes-Chaumont Gar- 
dens, and many others. Père la Chaise is a 
celebrated cemetery, covering 107 acres, and 
contains many splendid monuments and tombs. 
The ancient quarries known as the Catacombs 
lie under a region in the southern part of the 
city. Many buildings of historical value were 
destroyed by the Commune in 1871, but they 
were replaced with much care soon after the 
war. 

ScHOOLs AND LiprariEs. The educational in- 
Stitutions of Paris take high rank among those 
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of modern Europe. Kindergarten, elementary, 
and grammar schools are maintained in all parts 
of the city. Besides these, the city has a fine 
system of colleges and other institutions of high- 
er learning. The Academy of the Sorbonne 
ranks among the most noted of the higher in- 
stitutions. Other institutions include the Univer- 
sity of Paris, a famous center of learning estab- 
lished in the 13th century, the College of France, 
the Ecole Polytechnique, the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and the schools of Saint ‘Louis, Charle- 
magne, Descartes, Corneille, De Vanves, Fon- 
tanes, and many others. It has a vast number of 
splendid hospitals, excellent zodlogical and bo- 
tanical gardens, museums of natural history, 
lecture rooms, and various professional, scientific, 
and religious institutions. The most noteworthy 
library is the Bibliotheque Nationale, which 
contains 2,295,000 volumes of printed books, 
3,000,000 pamphlets, 200,000 manuscripts, and 
6,500 portfolios of engravings. Other noted 
libraries are connected with the universities, col- 
leges, public schools, and other institutions. 
Many learned societies have their seat in Paris, 
including the celebrated Institute of France. 
The theaters are classed among the finest in 
the world, including such renowned institutions 
as the Opera Comique, the Theatre Dramatiques, 
the Theatre Francais, the Folies Dramatique, 
and the Odeon. It has valuable collections of 
works of science, fine arts, and history, and a 
splendid museum of artillery. 

Pusiic Buitpincs. Paris has a large number 
of magnificent public buildings and palaces. 
The Louvre is occupied by a museum and is on 
a site that was formerly the seat of a castle 
built in the 13th century. The palaces include 
the Tuileries, a splendid structure partly de- 
stroyed by the Commune, but subsequently re- 
stored, the Palais Royale, the Palais du Lux- 
embourg, the Palais de Justice, the Palais de la 
Elysee, and the residence of the president. 
Other noted buildings include the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, founded in the 12th century, the 
Hotel des Invalides, a retreat for disabled sol- 
diers, which contains the burial place of Na- 
poleon I., the Hotel de Ville, the Tribunal de 
Commerce, and the Eiffel Tower. The last men- 
tioned is the highest building in the world. It 
is constructed of iron lattice work, 984 feet high. 
Paris has many beautiful churches of historical 
interest, including the Pantheon, the Madeleine, 
the l’Oratoire, and the Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Others of special interest include Saint Ger- 
main des Pres, an ancient structure dating from 
1163; the Sainte Chapelle, built by Saint Louis 
in 1245, in which he placed several relics brought 
from the Holy Land; and the Sacred Heart, on 
the heights of Montmartre. 

INDUSTRIES. The manufactures include a 
large variety of commodities, such as cotton 
and woolen goods, carriages, lace, embroidery, 
scientific instruments, artificial flowers, silk tex- 
tiles, leather products, sugar, chemicals, tobacco, 
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clothing, machinery, engines, and utensils. Paris 
is noted for its production of a vast variety of 
ornamental commodities, including jewelry, 
combs, fine handkerchiefs, perfumery, and many 
others. The tobacco factories are chiefly in the 
hands of the general government, as well as 
large interests in printing, dyeing, knitting, and 
weaving, Many books and periodicals are pub- 
lished regularly. Paris is the financial center 
of France and one of the most important of 
Europe. It has long held a high rank as a cen- 
ter of fashion. As a wholesaling and job- 
bing center it holds the first place among the 
cities of France. It has a large trade in mer- 
chandise, fruits, clothing, cereals, and spirituous 
liquors. 

GOVERNMENT. Paris is divided into twenty 
districts, or arrondissements, for the purpose of 
administering its government. The chief ex- 
ecutive, known as the prefect of the Seine, is 
appointed by the federal authorities of France. 
Each district has four members of the munici- 
pal council, which is composed of eighty mem- 
bers, and these are chosen by a direct vote of 
the people. A mayor and two assistant coun- 
cilors are the chief executive officers of each 
district. The assessment of property, collection 
of taxes, granting of licenses and privileges, 
administration of the schools and libraries, and 
other duties pertaining to the government of the 
city are administered in the districts, subject 
to review and revision by the municipal council. 
All parts of the city are kept unusually clean 
from filth. It has an efficient fire brigade and 
a system of policing. The public utilities are 
largely owned and operated by the city, includ- 
ing the waterworks, markets, slaughterhouses, 
cattle yards, drainage system, and a number of 
the cemeteries. Much care is exercised to pro- 
tect public health and to keep the city well 
lighted and as free from smoke as possible. 
Few large cities have as fine a cab service and 
none is better supervised with a view of pro- 
tecting life against the dangers of congested 
streets. Conveyance by automobiles is nowhere 
more extensive, but the speed limit is carefully 
enforced, except in the wider and longer boule- 
vards. 

PoputaTion. Although Paris is visited by 
many tourists at all seasons of the year, only 
about ten per cent. of the people are of foreign 
birth. A large majority are Roman Catholic, 
or nominally supporters of that faith, the Prot- 
estants numbering only 525,000 and the Jews 
25,000. Rapid growth in the number of in- 
habitants dates from the early part of the 19th 
century, when the manufacturing and industrial 
enterprises attracted a large influx of people. 
Though the city is much smaller than London, 
its density to the square mile is nearly twice 
as large. In 1817 it had 714,000 inhabitants, 
and in 1851 it had 1,053,000. Population, 1906, 
2,763,393; in 1911, 2,888,110. 

History. The first historical information ob- 
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tainable in relation to Paris indicates that its 
ancient site was confined to an island in the 
Seine, on which a tribe of Gauls, known as the 
Parisit, had their principal seat. These people 
occupied themselves in rude agriculture and fish- 
ing in the Seine. The city was afterward named 
from this tribe. The Romans under Caesar 
conquered the Parisii and their island town be- 
came known as Lutetia. In 53 B. c. it became 
an important Roman seat of influence and later 
was strongly fortified by the Romans. Julian 
was stationed here in 360 a. D., when he was 
summoned as emperor by the soldiers, and 
shortly after the place was named Paris. The 
Franks conquered it about 508, when it was 
made the seat of government by Clovis. It 
ceased to be the capital in the time of Charle- 
magne, but Hugh Capet established a dynasty, 
in 987, and converted the capital of the duchy 
of France into the capital of the kingdom, and 
since then it has remained the seat of govern- 
ment. From that time the population increased 
without intermission. 

In the time of Philip Augustus, in 1200, Paris 
became the seat of a university, which for many 
years flourished as the most famous in Chris- 
tendom, and the city ranked second only to 
Constantinople. Robert de Sorbon, a priest, 
founded the celebrated Sorbonne in 1253, which 
aided in attracting many students to Paris. A 
pestilence and famine spread desolation in the 
reign of Charles VII., in 1437-38, but with the 
ascension of Louis XI. prosperity returned and 
vast improvements were instituted. Henry IV. 
and Louis XIV. graded many of the streets, 
constructing much of the boulevard improve- 
ments still remaining. They established educa- 
tional institutions and systems of drainage, sew- 
erage, waterworks, and pavements. The Bas- 
tille fell in 1789. Shortly after the ascension 
of Napoleon vast sums of money were spent in 
building arches, bridges, public squares, and gar- 
dens. 

Napoleon III. did more than any other sover- 
eign to improve Paris and modernize it by 
straightening and widening its streets and es- 
tablishing a system of lighting. He caused the 
institution of public squares, fountains, zodlogi- 
cal and botanical gardens, and many splendid 
monuments. These improvements were followed 
by the International Exhibition of 1867, when 
Paris ranked among the finest cities in the 
world. A vast army of Germans laid siege to 
the city at the time of the Franco-German War, 
in 1870-71, but exercised care in preserving the 
institutions of value and beauty. The destruc- 
tion resulting from this war is to be attributed 
to the Commune, under whose influence many 
fine monuments and buildings were destroyed, 
but these have been restored with marked care, 
and many other excellent improvements have 
been effected. The most noteworthy include 
the opening of new thoroughfares, the estab- 
lishment of the Champs de Mars, in which the 
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Eiffel Tower is situated, and the building of 
electric railway lines. Paris has been the seat 
of the finest international exhibitions, the most 
noteworthy being held in 1855, 1867, 1878, 1889, 
and 1900. The exhibition of 1889 was instituted 
to commemorate the centenary of the French 
Revolution and was attended by 25,000,000 per- 
sons, while the great exposition of 1900, in- 
tended for a universal exhibit of works of art, 
science, mining, and agriculture, was attended 
by 50,120.540 people. 

PARIS, county seat of Bourbon County, 
Ky., 90 miles east of Louisville, on the Licking 
River and on the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road. It has a large trade in tobacco, spirits, 
and live stock. The features include the court- 
house, high school, and federal building. It 
was incorporated in 1790. Pop., 1910, 5,859. 

PARIS, or Alexander, in Greek mythology 
the second son of Priam, King of Troy, and 
Hecuba. It is related that Hecuba dreamed she 
would give birth to a flaming brand, and the 
dream was interpreted to signify that her son 
would destroy the city of Troy. In order to 
prevent such a catastrophe, she caused the babe 
to be exposed on Mount Ida to perish, where 
he was found by shepherds, who reared him as 
their own child. Later he was brought to his 
parents, who recognized him as their son. 

Paris was now appointed on the delicate 
mission of proceeding to Salamis to recapture 
the beautiful Hesione, whom Hercules had 
carried away. Sailing with his fleet to Greece, 
he met Helen, the loveliest woman of her time, 
who was soon after given in marriage to Mene- 
laus. Later Menelaus went on a hunting tour 
and in his absence Paris carried Helen away to 
Troy, on account of which the celebrated Tro- 
Pete resulted. It was his arrow that killed 
nite i eA S died from a wound received 
Dhilostes Os arrow shot from the bow of 
him, SEP Dei at first refused to heal 
es whee dit s and offered to apply rem- 

vas too late to save his life. 
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Fe Sine Sant of, a number of important 
Paris donchited. Paris, France. The Peace of 
possessions ea on Feb. 10, 1763, ceded all the 
Canada, and met of the Louisiana Territory, 
Britain. The Ova Scotia from France to Great 
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March 30, 1856, concluded the Crimean War and 
made provision in regard to the goods of non- 
combatants confiscated during the time of war. 
The treaty that concluded terms of peace be- 
tween Spain and the United States was signed 
in Paris on Dec. 10, 1898, and provided for the 
relinquishment by Spain of the islands of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, the United 
States paying $20,000,000. 

PARIS, University of, an educational insti- 
tution of higher learning in Paris, France, one 
of the most celebrated universities in the world. 
It is the outgrowth of several schools that rose 
to prominence in the 12th century, when thou- 
sands of students and scholars came to Paris 
from many countries of Europe. Extended 
difficulties arose between the students and citi- 
zens of Paris in 1229, when many of those in 
attendance left France to attend universities in 
England and Germany, but Pope Gregory IX. 
came to the relief of the institution in 1231, 
when the attendance greatly increased. By the 
15th century it rose to. much prominence in 
university work and both princes and popes vied 
to gain friends among its masters. When 
France became involved in civil and foreign 
wars, the institution began to decline, and it 
was further injured by the establishment of 
many professional and literary schools through- 
out Europe. Napoleon reorganized it shortly 
after the revolution, when it was known as the 
Facultés de Paris, but its present name was 
assumed in 1896. 

At present the university comprises seven 
faculties. These are the council of the uni- 
versity, the Protestant theological faculty, the 
law faculty, the medical faculty (which em- 
braces the Dupuytren Museum), the faculties 
of science and letters at the Sorbonne, and the 
school of pharmacy. The library contains 875,- 
500 volumes. In 1914 it had an attendance of 
17,250. 

PARK, a tract of land set apart for public 
use and enjoyment, or reserved by a state or 
nation to conserve natural resources for the 
enjoyment and profit of the people. The best 
known national parks of the United States are 
the Yellowstone and Yosemite parks. Canada 
has some of the largest parks in the world, 
such as Algonquin Park in Ontario and 
Laurentides National Park in Quebec. The 
former has an area of 1,466 square miles and 
the latter contains 2,640 square miles. Both of 
these parks are intended to preserve game and 
encourage the study of forestry. 

PARK, Edward Amasa, theologian and edu- 
cator, born in Providence, R. I., Dec. 29, 1808; 
dicd in Andover, Mass., June 5, 1900. He was 
editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra for forty years. 
He published memoirs of Samvel Hopkins and 
a volume entitled Discourses 

PARK, Mungo, noted traveler, born in Sel- 
kirk, Scotland, Sept. 10, 1771; died Nov. 1% 
1806. He received a good education, studied 
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medicine in Edinburgh, and became assistant 
surgeon on the Worcester, a vessel that sailed 
to the East Indies in 1792. In 1793 he returned 
to England, where he was employed by the 
African Association of London to secure in- 
telligence at their expense. Accordingly he 
sailed for Africa in 1795, reaching Gambia in 
the latter part of that year, where he studied 
the Mandingo language, but on reaching Pisania 
was taken captive by a Moorish chief. He es- 
caped from captivity in 1796 and after three 
days reached the valley of the Niger. After 
proceeding down its course to Silla, he again 
traveled in the kingdom of Mandingo, and in 
1798 returned to England. Two years later he 
published at London an account of his travels, 
entitled “Travels in the Interior of Africa.” 
Later he settled as a surgeon at Peebles, but 
shortly after secured government aid to make a 
second journey to Africa. His company con- 
sisted of 35 Europeans, with whom he left 
Pisania in the early part of 1805, but all except 
four died in the rainy season. 

PARK CITY, a city of Knox County, Tenn., 
near Knoxville, on the Southern and other 
railroads. It has a fine high school, city hall, 
and many substantial residences. The place 
was incorporated in 1907. Pop., 1910, 5,126. 

PARK CITY, a city of Utah, in Summit 
County, thirty miles southeast of Salt Lake City. 
It is on the Union Pacific and the Rio Grande 
and Western railways and is surrounded by a 
rich silver-mining district. The industries in- 
clude quartz mills, machine shops, and brick- 
yards. It has several fine schools and churches. 
Population, 1900, 3,759; in 1910, 3,439, 

PARKE, John Grubb, soldier, born near 
Coatesville, Pa., Sept. 22, 1827; died Dec. 15, 
1900. He graduated from the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy in 1849, and served as a topo- 
graphical engineer until the beginning of the 
Civil War, within which time he made surveys 
on the northwestern boundary of the United 
States. In 1861 he was made brigadier gen- 
eral and was given a command at Fort Macon. 
Subsequently he commanded under General 
Burnside in the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam, and was chief of staff to that general 
at Fredericksburg and Vicksburg. In 1863 he 
commanded the left wing of the army under 
General Sherman at Jackson, and took part in 
the defense of Knoxville and in the campaign 
against Richmond in 1864. Before the end of 
that year he became major of an engineer’s 
corps and in 1884 was made colonel. In 1887 
he was appointed superintendent of the West 
Point Military Academy, where he served with 
mucli success. 

PARKER (par’kér), Alton Brooks, public 
man, born in Cortland, N. Y., May 14, 1852. He 
studied for the profession of teaching at the 
Cortland Normal School, but subsequently de- 
cided to engage in the practice of law. In 1872 
he graduated at the Albany Law School and five 
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years later was elected surrogate of Ulster 
County, which position he held until 1885. He 
was chairman of the Democratic State com- 
mittee for New York in 1885, and the following 
year was ap- = 

pointed by Gov- > - 
ernor Hill to fill 
a vacancy in the 
supreme court, 
to which position 
he was elected 
subsequently to 
the full term. In 
1889 he was 
transferred to 
the appellate di- 
vision of the su- 
preme court, and 
was chosen chief 
judge of the 
court of appeals 
in 1898. He refused the Democratic nomination 
for Governor in 1902, but accepted the presi- 
dential nomination in 1904. During the cam- 
paign he made a number of able addresses and 
wrote a strong letter of acceptance, but was de- 
feated in the election by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Subsequently he resumed the practice of law 
in New York. 

PARKER, Francis Wayland, educator, born 
in Bedford, N. H., in 1837; died Nov. 28, 1902. 
After attending public schools and fitting him- 
self for teaching, he served as principal in the 
schools of Manchester, N. H., from 1865 until 
1868. In the latter year he accepted a prin- 
cipalship in Dayton, Ohio, where he worked 
efficiently until 1872, when he went to Germany 
and took a course at the University of Berlin. 
He was made school superintendent in Quincy, 
Mass., in 1875, supervisor in Boston in 1880, 
and principal of the Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago, in 1883. He served in the 
latter position until 1896, when he was made 
principal of the Chicago Normal, and in 1899 
became president of the Chicago Institute. Be- 
sides lecturing and contributing to periodical 
literature, he pub- 
lished “Course in 
Arithmetic,” “Talks 
on Teaching,” “How 
to Study Geography,” 
“Quincy. Methods,” 
and “Practical Teach- 
er.” 

PARKER, Gil- 
bert, novelist, born at 
Camden, East On- 
tario, Nov. 23, 1862. 
He was educated at 
Trinity College, To- 
ronto, and went to 
Australia, where he 
joined the editorial staff of the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald. In 1886 he traveled in Europe, 
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Africa, and Northern Canada, and finally settled 
permanently in England. In 1900 he was elected 
to Parliament from Gravesend and was knight- 
ed two years later. His writings consist largely 
of works in fiction and travels. They include 
“An Adventure of the North,” “Round the 
Compass in Australia,’ “The Battle of the 
Strong,” “History of Old Quebec,” “The Lane 
That Has no Turning,” “The Trail of the 
Sword,” “Donovan Pasha and Some People of 
Egypt,” and “The Seats of the Mighty.” 
PARKER, Horatio William, teacher and 
composer, born in Auburndale, Mass., Sept. 15, 
1863. He studied music at the conservatory of 
Munich, Germany, and on returning to America 
became organist at the Garden City Cathedral, 
Long Island. At the same time he was a 
teacher of music and in 1894 was made pro- 
fessor of music at Yale University. In 1899 
he took part in a festival at Worcester, England, 
and subsequently in other cities of Europe. His 
compositions include “The Holy Child,” “A 
Northern Ballad,” “A Wanderer’s Psalm,” and 
“Hora Novissima.” 
PARKER, Theodore, noted clergyman, born 
in Lexington, Mass., Aug. 24, 1810; died in 
Florence, Italy, May 10, 1860. He was the son 
of a farmer, John Parker, graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1836, and soon after 
became minister of a Unitarian church at West 
Roxbury, where he remained until 1843. In the 
latter year he visited the principal countries of 
Europe and the following year located in Bos- 
ton, where he attracted large congregations at 
Melodeon and Music halls. Parker became dis- 
tinguished as a lecturer against slavery, and his 
voice and pen were alike effective in fearlessly 
treating social and political reforms. In 1859 
he visited Santa Cruz, Mexico, for the purpose 
of coming in touch with the climate favorable 
to those suffering with lung trouble, but soon 
after sailed to Italy, where he died. His prin- 
cipal Publications include “Sermons for the 
ee “The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity,” “Experience as a Minister.” and 
Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion.” 
€ was editor of the Spiritual Interpreter for 
several years and contributed to a large num- 
ber of periodicals. The Boston Free Library 
received as a bequest his fine library of 13,000 
volumes. He was buried in a cemetery outside 
the walls of Florence, Italy. 
PARKERSBURG, a city in West Virginia, 
County seat of Wood County, on the Ohio River, 
miles southwest of Wheeling. It is on the 
altimore and Ohio, the Ohio River Line, and 
aer railroads. The surrounding country con- 
ains extensive deposits of petroleum and pro- 
uces cereals, grasses, tobacco, and fruits. It 
ere two large bridges, one across the Ohio and 
ne across the Kanawha, which joins the Ohio 
Within the city. The principal buildings include 
€ county courthouse, the Washington High 
Chool, the Federal building, the public library, 
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and the Academy of the Visitation. Other fea- 
tures are the public park and the Blennerhasset 
Island, where Harman Blennerhasset lived. 
Among the manufactures are machinery, furni- 
ture, lumber products, chemicals, ironware, re- 
fined oil, boilers, and hardware. The city has 
a system of public lighting, substantial pave- 
ments, waterworks, and other municipal facili- 
ties. It was settled in 1773 and incorporated in 
1820. Population, 1900, 11,703; in 1910, 17,842. 

PARKHURST (park’hirst), Charles H., so- 
cial reformer and clergyman, born in Framing- 
ham, Mass., April 17, 1842. He graduated at 
Amherst College in 1866 and studied* theology 
in the German universities at Halle and Leipsic. 
In 1867 he was elected president of the Amherst 
High School and later became pastor of the 
Lenox, Mass., Congregational Church. His 
studies in Germany were pursued in 1869 and 
in 1872-73, when he visited a number of the 
leading countries of Europe, and in 1880 was 
called to the pulpit of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. Short- 
ly after he was elected president of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, in which office 
he made a vigorous campaign of reform, and 
in 1892 denounced the municipal government of 
that city, his opposition being founded largely 
on the control of the city’s affairs by party poli- 
tics. His influence in theological affairs was 
thrown on the side of a revised confession of 
faith, and he supported Charles A. Briggs in 
approving much of the so-called higher criti- 
cism. His writings include “The Blindman’s 
Creed,” “Our Fight with Tammany,” “The 
Question of the Hour,” and “Pattern in the 
Mount and Other Sermons.” 

PARKMAN, Francis, historian, born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 16, 1823; died near there Nov. 
11, 1898. He studied at Harvard University, 
where he graduated in 1844, and in the mean- 
time wrote a history of the French and Indian 
War, a work of much excellence and research. 
He read law for two years after graduating, 
and then traveled in the West to study the life 
of the Indians located in the Rocky Mountains. 
An account of this expedition was given in 
several contributions to the Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine. Subsequently he went to France and 
Quebec to search for definite information in 
relation to the early struggle for mastery be- 
tween the Indians and the whites and the con- 
flicts among the European nations. The de- 
voted work done by Parkman will be better 
appreciated on considering his delicate health 
and weak eyesight, but his writings are marked 
with brilliant and graphic style and give evi- 
dence of research, candor, and fairness. The 
later years of his life were spent in Jamaica 
Plains, near Boston, where he died. His writ- 
ings include “The Oregon Trail,’ “The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac,” “Jesuits in North America,” 
“Pioneers of France in the New World,” “Old 
Régime in Canada,” “La Salle and the Discov- 
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ery of the Great West,” “Count Frontenac and 
New France Under Louis XIV.” “A Half Cen- 
tury of Conflict,” and “Montcalm and Wolfe.” 

PARLEMENT (par'le-ment), the name ap- 
plied to a number of local bodies in France be- 
fore the Revolution, of which the Parlement of 
Paris was the most celebrated. These bodics 
originated from similar tribunals of the Frank- 
ish kings and their functions were judicial 
rather than legislative, although they exercised 
a modified form of both legislative and admin- 
istrative power. In general the parlements op- 
posed the kings of France, hence Louis XV. 
abolished the Parlement of Paris. Later, in 
1790, these bodies were abolished and superseded 
by the National Assembly. 

PARLIAMENT (par’li-ment), the supreme 
legislature of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, consisting of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. The name 
was first applied in France to signify a general 
assembly of the state about the middle of the 
12th century, under Louis VII., but the body 
itself originated from the ancient Teutonic sys- 
tem of popular representation in government. 
After the Norman conquest, in 1066, the na- 
tional assembly was transformed into a selected 
royal council dominated by the king, but the 
lost powers were regained from time to time, 
and in 1215 it became recognized in the Magna 
Charta as the supreme legislative body of the 
kingdom. However, the present legislative body 
of Great Britain properly dates from 1265, when 
two knights from each shire and 21 burgesses, 
or citizens, from the boroughs, or cities, were 
summoned by the king to meet at Westminster. 
The next year, in the reign of Henry III., the 
name Parliament was applied to it, and in the 
middle of the 14th century, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III., the separation of the two houses into 
lords and commons occurred. It may be said 
that no Parliament existed between 1461 and 
the middle of the reign of Henry VIII., that 
being the period when the long struggle be- 
tween the Stuarts and the Parliament oc- 
curred, which terminated in a long civil war 
and the execution of Charles I. Under William 
III. full powers were again restored to Parlia- 
ment and since 1716 its legal period of dura- 
tion has been seven years. In 1801 the Irish 
Parliament was dissolved by the Act of Union, 
when it was provided that Ireland should have 
28 members in the House of Lords, to serve 
for life, and 100 members in the House of Com- 
mons, to be elected. 

Parliament is convened by the sovereign, who 
appoints the time and opens the proceedings by 
the delivery of an address, either personally or 
by deputy. The Parliament at present is com- 
posed properly of three bodies, the lords spirit- 
ual, the lords temporal and the commons. The 
lords spiritual constitute the clergy and origi- 
nally sat in both houses, but in modern times 
their representation is wholly in the House of 
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Lords. Besides the clergy, the House of Lords 
is made up of peers created by the crown and 
hereditary peerage. The number of peers in 
1914 was 641. This body is presided over by 
the chancellor, who is the keeper of the great 
seal. The right to originate bills to provide 
revenues is denied the Lords; in this respect 
it is similar to the American Senate. The House 
of Commons has 670 members, of whom 490 
represent counties and boroughs and five uni- 
versities in England and Wales; 70, counties 
and boroughs and two universities of Scotland; 
and 101, counties and boroughs and two univer- 
sities of Ireland. | 

The House of Commons selects its own speak- 
er from its membership. Members of neither 
house receive a salary. Each house can adjourn 
for a short time, but neither can be terminated 
except by the sovereign, and each may form 
its own rules. A quorum in the lower house is 
made up of forty members, while the upper 
house has no prescribed quorum. The sovereign 
has the right to approve or veto a bill, but the 
right of veto is rarely exercised. The legis- 
lative authority extends to all the colonies and 
possessions. A dissolution is caused by a min- 
isterial crisis, when a new body is elected by 
appealing to the people. The powers of Par- 
liament are numerous, being influential to a 
large extent over the sovereign. It can destroy 
any ministry and alter the succession to the 
throne, a course taken by it in several in- 
stances, and it has also changed the national 
religion. 

The American colonies seriously questioned 
the right of Parliament to legislate for them. 
James Otis in 1761 asserted that Parliament did 
not have the right to tax the colonies for the 
reason that they were not given répresentation 
in that body. A general protest was made 
against the stamp act in 1765, and shortly after 
the Revolutionary party took the position that 
Parliament had no right whatever to legislate 
for the colonies. The Parliament of 1768-74 
was noted for its opposition to popular rights 
both in England and America and by its policy 
greatly hastened the Revolution. The Massa- 
chusetts Charter Act, Boston Port Act, Quarter- 
ing Act, and Quebec Act were among the most 
objectionable. They operated to mold the spirit 
that finally caused American independence. For 
the Parliament of Canada see Canada, subhead 
GOVERN MENT. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW, the rules of 
procedure recognized as the basis of government 
in deliberative assemblies. These rules, as the 
name implies, were derived from the practice 
of the English Parliament, but they have been 
gradually modified in practice to adapt them to 
the needs of various bodies and organizations. 
The purpose is to govern these assemblies in 
the transaction of business, and to permit the 
free and orderly discussion of questions before 
them for consideration. Unless otherwise pro- 
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vided, a majority of any assembly constitutes 
a quorum for the transaction of business, but 
a smaller number may meet and adjourn from 
time to time until the attendance of a sufficient 
number can be obtained. The presiding officer 
is charged with the duty of preserving order and 
enforcing the rules and order of business. In 
most cases he must be a member of the body 
over which he presides and as such is entitled to 
a vote, but officers who are not members, such 
as mayors who preside over town or city coun- 
cils, usually have no vote unless there is a tie, 
when he may cast the deciding vote. 

All business brought before a deliberative 
assembly must be introduced by a motion, or 
resolution, and no motion is considered complete 
unless it is supported by a second. Even a reso- 
lution requires the support of a motion and a 
second, this being necessary to show that it is 
supported by more than one member. The 
chairman, after hearing the motion and the 
second, states it in full, after which the subject 
under consideration is open for discussion, but 
the maker of the motion usually has the right 
to speak first. No other question can be con- 
sidered while the motion is before the assembly, 
and the discussion must be relevant to the sub- 
ject under consideration. Usually the time each 
member may speak is limited and no one can 
speak more than once, unless upon consent of 
a majority. After concluding the discussion, 
the presiding officer calls for the vote, which 
may be by voice, those favoring the motion 
voting aye and those opposing it, no. In some 
cases a record is made by calling the roll, while 
in others the decision is by a rising vote or by 
ballot. 

A number of subsidiary motions are permitted 
while a motion regularly made and seconded is 
being considered, and these take precedence of 
all others, being designed to postpone the dis- 
cussion or suppress further consideration of the 
question. These include a motion to lay the. 
motion on the table, which cannot be debated 
and is intended to postpone action until some 
future time, when it may be taken up by the as- 
sembly. When the previous question is re- 
quested, all debate is stopped and a vote is im- 
mediately taken, but its adoption requires a vote 
equal to two-thirds of the body. A motion to 
refer to a committee, or to postpone action until 
a certain time, is in order in the regular course 
of business. While a motion may be amended, 
it is not permitted to amend the amendment, but 
a motion to substitute some other motion is per- 
missible. Another means of preventing or de- 
laying action is to move that the motion be 
postponed indefinitely. An objection to the pro- 
ceedings, a motion to suspend the rules, and an 
appeal from the decision of the presiding officer 
are questions that must be disposed of immedi- 
ately. Privileged questions, such as motions to 
adjourn, to fix a time for adjournment, to de- 
termine the rights of the assembly or its mem- 
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bers, and to require that the proceedings be cor- 
ducted according to the regular order of busi- 
ness, take precedence over any other question. 
Where an assembly regrets any action that it has 
taken, the vote may be reconsidered, when the 
original question is before the assembly and 
must be disposed of before any other motion 
can be made. If it is too late to reconsider the 
vote, a majority can rescind it, which is equiva- 
lent to reconsideration. 

PARMA (par’ma), a city of northern Italy, 
capital of the province of Parma, on the Parma 
River, 71 miles southeast of Milan. It is beauti- 
fully situated in a fertile region of the Lombard 
plain, about 12 miles south of the Po, has rail- 
road connections with other trade centers, and is 
noted for its excellent public buildings. Among 
them is a fine cathedral, the Church of San 
Giovanni, the Church of La Steccata, the ducal 
palaces, and the Baptistry. It has a fine public 
school system, a noted university, several col- 
leges and museums, and a public library of 300,- 
000 volumes. Among the manufactures are cot- 
ton and woolen goods, silk textiles, clothing, 
paper, earthenware, soap, and wearing apparel. 
Parma was founded by the Etruscans and in 
183 B. c. became a Roman possession. It was 
the residence of Petrarch from 1341 to 1342. 
Population, 1916, 51,403. 

PARNAHIBA (par-na-é’ba), a river in 
northeastern Brazil. It rises near the boundary 
of the province of Goyaz and, after a course of 
800 miles toward the northeast, flows by a delta 
into the Atlantic Ocean. It has a number of 
large tributaries and at several places in its 
course are cataracts. The basin is a highly 
fertile region and much of its course is navi- 
gable. 

PARNASSUS (p§ar-nas’stis), a snowcapped 
mountain range of Greece, in Phocis, 64 miles 
northwest of Athens. The highest peak is 
Mount Lycorea (now Liakoura); height, 8,075 
feet. It rises over the town of Delphi in two 
prominent peaks and is celebrated in history as 
the seat of Apollo and the Muses. The oracle 
of Delphi and the fountain of Castalia were situ- 
ated on its southern slope, and the worship of 
Bacchus was celebrated on its highest peak. In 
Mount Lycorea was the Corycian cave, sacred 
to Pan and the Muses. 

PARNELL (par’nél), Charles Stewart, 
statesman, born in Avondale, Ireland, June 22, 
1846; died Oct. 6, 1891. His family was asso- 
ciated with Irish parliamentary life for abcut a 
century and his father, Charles Henry Parnell, 
owned an estate in Wicklow County, Ireland. 
The early education of the son was provided for 
in several private schools and he afterward took 
a course at Cambridge. Shortly after gradu- 
ating he made a tour in the United States, and 
on returning home in 1874 became sheriff of 
Wicklow County. The following year he was 
elected to Parliament for Meath County, and 
soon became famous as an advocate of Home 
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Rule. He introduced a bill to amend the church 
law of Ireland in 1877, which was defeated by a 
decisive vote, but Parnell at once rose to in- 
fluence and eminence in the Irish party. He be- 
came president of the Irish National Land 
League in 1879, and the following year lectured 
in the United States, where he secured $350,000 
to aid in furthering the principles of that 
organization. 

Parnell was chosen to Parliament from several 
districts in 1880, but decided to represent Cork, 
and in the same year instituted boycotting by 
depriving a party at Ennis of his former patron- 
age. He opposed the land act and crimes act in 
1881, and for violation of the latter was placed 
in Kilmainham jail, from which he was re- 
leased in 1882 through the influence of Captain 


O’Shea. When the land league was disorganized - 


by government interference, he collected large 
sums of money and in 1883 organized the Na- 
tional League, of which he was made president. 
At that time Gladstone became friendly to Home 
Rule and Parnell gave him his political support. 

The London Times published a series of 
articles in 1887 which charged Parnell and his 
associates with being implicated in outrages com- 
mitted by members of the Irish National party. 
These charges, although not well founded, were 
investigated by a commission of three, and in 
1890 Parnell was exonerated from the principal 
ones by Parliament. In the latter year the di- 
vorce proceedings of Mrs. O’Shea implicated 
Parnell in a very questionable manner, by which 
he lost the support of many former friends. 
Though a Protestant, he was supported in his 
public career by the Irish priesthood, but after 
these charges had been published they refused 
longer to extend him their influence. Some time 
after he married Mrs. O’Shea, but his former 
party became divided into Parnellites and anti- 
. Parnellites, and in the midst of party dissensions 
his death occurred. 

PARODY (pir’é-dy), a composition in prose 
or verse, intended to turn a serious composition 
into humor or ridicule. While it preserves the 
form and style, it either substitutes for the 
original an entirely different composition, or 
alters the construction so as to convey a ludi- 
crous sense. This style of writing is very 
ancient and was probably invented by the 
Greeks, at least the oldest parody is said to be 
Homer’s “Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” The 
following stanza from a well known parody on 
Longfellow’s “A Psalm of Life” will serve as 
an example: 

“Life is short, and youth is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating, 
Wedding marches to the grave.” 

PAROS (pi’rés), or Paro, an island in the 
Greek Archipelago,. one of the Cyclades, situ- 
ated west of Naxos, from which it is separated 
by a channel about five miles wide. The island 


is fourteen miles long and nine miles wide. It 
133 
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has a mountainous surface. Mount Saint Elias, 
its highest peak, is 2,535 feet above sea level. 
The coast regions and valleys are fertile. The 
products consist of cotton, honey, wax, vege- 
tables, fruits, poultry, and sheep. It is famous 
for its marble and contains many valuable an- 
tiquities. The Cretans first colonized it, but it 
was annexed subsequently by the Persians, and 
here Miltiades received his fatal wound after 
the Battle of Marathon. Naussa, on the north 
coast, is the principal seaport and Parikia, on 
the west coast, is the largest town, having a 
population of 2,250. The island has a population 
of 7,825. 

PARRAKEET (piar’ra-két), or Paroquet, 
the name of a group of parrots, distributed 
more or less widely in all the continents. They 
have a long tail and a moderate bill, and walk 
more easily upon the ground than the common 
parrot. This class of birds is found in large 
numbers in Australia and New Zealand, where 
the crested parrakeet is admired for its elegant 
form and beautiful yellow plumage. The com- 
mon parrakeet of North America extends from 
North Carolina to Central America and some- 
times moves northward as a summer visitor. 
These birds are noisy and tame, hence fall an 
easy prey to their enemies. 

PARRHASIUS (par-ra’shi-tis), eminent 
Grecian painter, born at Ephesus near the close 
of the 4th century B. c. He lived and practiced 
his profession in Athens, where the inhabitants 
conferred upon him the rights of citizenship. It 
is related by Seneca that he procured a prisoner 
captured by Philip of Macedon, whom he cruci- 
fied in his studio for the purpose of securing a 
copy from life to convey the expression of agony 
to his famous painting, entitled “Prometheus 
Chained,” but the story is unfounded. An- 
other writer associated him with Zeuxis. The 
latter had painted a picture of grapes so excel- 
lently that birds came to peck at them, and, when 
Parrhasius was called on to rival this produc- 
tion, he asked Zeuxis to draw aside a curtain 
to examine his picture. The latter found to his 
astonishment that the curtain was itself the 
picture. Hence Parrhasius deceived Zeuxis, 
while the latter only deceived birds. Parrhasius 
was a prolific painter of various natural and 
historical scenes, and some of his works are still 
extant. Among his best known works are 
“Meleager and Atalanta” and “Ulysses Feign- 
ing Insanity.” 

PARROT (par’riit), a genus of tropical 
birds classed with the climbers. The genus in- 
cludes many beautiful species, most of them 
being distinguished by their brilliant and gaudy 
plumage. They have a hooked bill and live 
largely in trees, in which the bill aids them in 
climbing. On the ground they are peculiarly 
awkward. ` The food consists mostly of seeds 
and fruits, but some species feed on the tender 
parts of plants and bulbs. In size they vary 
from the love birds, a species not larger than 
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sparrows, to the great macaw, which is fully 
three feet in length. They are seen principally 
in flocks, build their nests in trees, and attain to 
a great age, often from 50 to 75 years. The 


voice is coarse and harsh, and they can be 
taught to imitate speech with peculiar exactness. 
Though docile and affectionate when domesti- 
cated, they show an irritable temper when aggra- 
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vated. The gray parrot is a native of West 
Africa and develops a high degree of skill in 
imitating the human voice. The Carolina parrot 
is native to the United States and the green 
parrot is found in South Africa. Other species 
include the cockatoo, lory, parrakeet, and 
lorikect. Sec Cockatoo; Parrakeet. 
PARROTT, Robert Parker, inventor, born 
in Lee, N. H., Oct. 5, 1804; died in Cold Spring, 
N. Y., Dec. 24, 1877. In 1824 he graduated 
from the West Point Military Academy, where 
he was assistant professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy for five years, and in 1831 
entered the military service, taking part in the 
Creek War of 1836. He was made superin- 
tendent of ordnance at West Point in 1836. 
While in charge of the cannon foundry of that 
institution he invented the rifled cannon known 
by his name, which was used by the government 
in the Civil War. Subsequent to the war he be- 
came an official in several industrial enterprises. 
PARRY (piar’ri), Charles Hubert Hastings, 
composer, born at Bournemouth, England, Feb. 
27, 1848. He was sent to a private school at 
Malvern when seven years of age, and later at- 
tended the Twyford School. In 1867 he gradu- 
ated in music from Exeter College, Oxford, and 
subsequently was granted the degree of master 
of arts. At first he engaged with a business 
house, but after three years devoted himself en- 
tirely to music. In 1883 he was made a chorus 
leader at Oxford University, and subsequently 
received the degree of musical doctor from 
Cambridge, Oxford, and from Dublin. Queen 
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Victoria knighted him in 1898. His compositions 
are largely for orchestral instruments, both solo 
and concerted. Among his productions are 
“Intermezzo Religioso,” “The Glories of Our 
Blood and State,” “The Lotus Eaters,” ““Prome- 
theus Unbound,” and “Ode on Saint Cecelia’s 
Day.” 

PARRY, Sir William Edward, navigator 
and explorer, born in Bath, England, Dec. 19, 
1790; died at Ems, Germany, July 8, 1855. He 
was the son of a physician who designed that 
hé should study medicine, but in 1806 joined 
the navy and four years later became lieutenant, 
in which capacity he commanded a ship to the 
Arctic seas for the purpose of protecting the 
British fisheries. In the War of 1812 he was 
dispatched to blockade the United States coast, 
making an expedition up the Connecticut River 
in 1813, and subsequently remained in Ameri- 
can waters until 1817. In 1818 he commanded 
the Alexander on a voyage to discover the north- 
west passage, explored Barrow Strait in 1819, 
and subsequently spent nine years in exploring 
the Arctic Ocean and endeavoring to reach the 
north pole from Spitzbergen. The honor of 
knighthood was conferred upon him in 1829, and 
soon after he became commissioner of agricul- 
ture in Australia. In 1834 he returned to Eng- 
land, where he became comptroller of steam for 
the royal navy. In 1852 he was made rear 
admiral and the following year was appointed 
lieutenant governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
His death occurred while he was at a health re- 
sort in Germany. He published “Lecture on 
Seamen,” “Nautical Astronomy at Night,” and 
“Parental Character of God.” 

PARSEES (par’séz), Fire Worshipers, or 
Guebres, the name by which the modern fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster are known. Their religion 
is founded upon the dogma that there are two 
primeval causes of the real and intellectual 
world—the Vohu Mano, or Reality, and the 
Akem Mano, or Nonreality—while their moral 
philosophy is based on the trinity of Thought, 
Word, and Deed. From the theory of the two 
primeval causes of reality and nonreality de- 
veloped, after the time of Zoroaster, the sup- 
position that there are two gods to be wor- 
shiped, one of good and the other of evil. That 
the soul is immortal was one of the principal 
tenets long before that belief came to be general 
among the Semites, and they had a conception 
of future reward and punishment much in ad- 
vance of the Hebrews. The good deity is known 
as Ormuzd, or Ahura-Mazda, whose symbol is 
fire, and on this account they hold a flaming 
fire in great reverence. Their religion spread 
rapidly throughout Asia. At the time Alexander 
the Great invaded Asia their priests numbered 
fully 40,000 and their sacred book, the Zend- 
Avesta, was widely circulated. The Persians 
under Artaxerxes looked with favor on the re- 
ligion of Ormuzd mainly to secure the influence 
of the Parsees. It flourished until in 651 A. D., 
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when the Persians were defeated near Ecbatana 
by Caliph Omar, after which they suffered 
greatly under the extensive persecutions of the 
Mohammedans. 

Many of the Parsees fled to India in the 
early part of the 8th century, where fully nine- 
tenths of the followers of that religion now re- 
side. Among the peculiarities are included the 
custom of not eating any food cooked by a 
person of a different religion. Their food is 
largely vegetable; their worship is in fire tem- 
ples, in which altars are maintained and the 
sacred fires are burning continually; and they 
recognize only their own caste and creed in con- 
tracting marriage. They do not bury their dead, 
but expose them on a so-called temple of silence, 
where vultures devour the flesh and the bones 
fall through a grating into a pit below. These 
towers are about 25 feet high, and the corpse is 
placed on the grate through a door at the side 
of a wall that surrounds the upper portion. The 
Parsees are considered the most hospitable and 
industrious class of India, and a large,per cent. 
of the business is at present in their hands. The 
latest estimates place the number ot adherents 
to their faith in India at 73,250. Persia has 
8,500 Parsees. They are notably eager to se- 
cure an education for their children in the pub- 
lic schools and other institutions. 

PARSLEY (pars’li), a hardy biennial plant 
native to Europe, with pinnate leaves and fleshy 
roots. It is grown extensively in gardens for 
flavoring soups and garnishing meats and has 
been naturalized in all the continents. The 
species with curled leaflets is preferred for 
flavoring and the roots as well as the leaves 
are used for that purpose. A species known as 
Hamburg parsley has a root similar to that of 
the carrot or parsnip, and is grown in some 
parts of Europe and America as a substitute for 
these vegetables. 

PARSNIP (pirs’nip), a plant found native 
in Western Europe, but now grown for its root 
both for table use and for cattle. The root has 
a sweet taste and nutritious qualities, the 
flowers are yellowish, and the stem is furrowed 
and bears smooth leaves. If planted in a 
moderately moist and fertile soil, this plant will 
spread rapidly and become troublesome as a 
weed, but it is larger and more palatable when 
cultivated. Soil that inclines to sand rather 
than to loam produces the most highly flavored 
roots. In a moderately temperate climate the 
cultivated plants may be left in the ground 
during the winter, as the roots are not injured 
by freezing, and when wintered in this way they 
are suitable for use early in the spring. How- 
ever, it is best to dig them in autumn in the 
colder sections, keeping them for use in a cool 
and dry cellar. The roots of some species are 
recommended as food for milch cows, since 
they contain a high per cent. of saccharine sub- 
stances. 


PARSONS, a city of Kansas, in Labette 
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County, on the Big Labette River, 135 miles 
south by west of Kansas City. It is on the 
Saint Louis and San Francisco and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas railroads and is sur- 
rounded by a fertile farming country, which 
produces cereals, grasses, and fruits. The note- 
worthy buildings include the high school, the 
State insane hospital, the Rasbach Hotel, the 
Masonic Temple, the Y. M. C. A. building, and 
many fine churches. It has extensive machine 
shops and railroad offices. Among the manu- 
factures are furniture, plows, ironware, flour, 
edged tools, and utensils. Coal and natural 
gas are obtained in the vicinity. It was platted 
in 1871 and incorporated the same year. Popu- 
lation, 1905, 10,789; in 1910, 12,463, 

PARSONS, William Barclay, civil engineer, 
born in New York, April 15, 1859. He de- 
scended from a family whose ancestors took 
part in the War of Independence and had the 
advantages of a thorough education. In 1879 
he graduated from Columbia College and three 
years later completed a course as civil engineer 
in the School of Mines of Columbia University. 
Soon after leaving the university he became an 
engineer for the Erie Railroad, and subse- 
quently practiced his profession in New York 
City as an independent engineer. In 1891 he 
was employed as deputy chief engineer of the 
Rapid Transit Commission, and was raised to 
the position of chief engineer two years later. 
While employed by this commission he under- 
took the important work of making plans for a 
vast scheme for underground rapid transit. Be- 
sides proposing and outlining this system in the 
American metropolis, he proceeded to China to 
make a survey for a railway between Hankow 
and Canton. President Roosevelt made him 
one of the commissioners to build the Panama 
Canal, and the British government appointed 
him a member of the commission of three to 
examine the details of the trafic in London, 
both railway service and underground transit, 
including the problems of vehicular trafic and 
new and widened streets. He served a term 
of years as trustee of Columbia University and 
was active as a member of the leading engineer 
societies of America and Europe. 

PARSONS’ CASE, a celebrated cause at law 
won by Patrick Henry in the court of Hanover 
County, Virginia, in November, 1763. It in- 
volved the constitutionality of the so-called Op- 
tion Law, or Penny Act, passed by that colony 
in 1758. This law compelled each parish min- 
ister to receive the value of 16,000 pounds of 
tobacco, which had been fixed as the salary of 
a clergyman, in paper money of the colony. At 
that time the colonial money was greatly de- 
preciated, hence the law worked an injustice 
in that it compelled the ministers to accept 
much less than the market value of the tobacco. 
An appeal was taken by the clergy, but the 
crown vetoed the law. Rev. James Maury, a 
clergyman, sued for damages and retained 
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Patrick Henry as counsel. He made an elo- 
quent plea to the jury and obtained one penny 
as damages for the plaintiff. The early success 
of Henry was based largely upon this case, but 
the conservative element in the colony looked 
upon his remarks at the trial as treasonable. 

PARTHENON (par’thé-non), a noted tem- 
ple of Greece, situated on the Acropolis at 
Athens. The ruins of this structure indicate 
that it constituted a splerdid specimen of archi- 
tecture. It was dedicated to Athene, the god- 
dess of wisdom and armed resistance, and in 
it was a world-renowned statue by Phidias, 
which ranked second only to that of Zeus by 
the same eminent artist. This statue was 39 
feet high and was composed of ivory and gold. 
The majestic beauty of its architecture con- 
stituted the chief attraction of the temple, al- 
though Greece had many other similar build- 
ings of interest. The Parthenon was built in 
the Doric style of Pentelic marble. Originally 
it had eight columns on each front, 46 in all, of 
which 32 still remain. The structure had a 
length of 228 feet, was 101 feet wide, and was 
64 feet in height. The Christians used it as a 
church for many years, but later it became a 
Moslem house of worship. It remained in good 
condition until 1687, when the Turks used it as 
a magazine, and an accidental explosion of a 
quantity of powder brought it to its present 
state of ruin. Specimens of sculpture from 
the Parthenon have been taken to the museums 
of many countries. 

PARTHIA (par’thi-a), an ancient empire in 
the region of Asia which lies southeast of the 
Caspian Sea, formed of part of the territory 
now included in Persia. Originally it was a 
small country, inhabited by the Parthians, but 
later its boundaries were extended to include 
the greater part of the modern Kohistan, Kho- 
rassan, and the Great Salt desert. The Par- 
thians were of Scythian descent, if their own 
tradition is to be relied upon, but some modern 
writers connect them with the Iranians. At an 
early date they were made subject to the Per- 
sians, and in the expedition against Greece 
they constituted a part of the army of Xerxes. 
Alexander the Great united Parthia and Hyr- 
cania into one satrapy, but in 250 B. c. they be- 
came independent, when they extended their 
dominion to the Indus and the Persian Gulf. 
The Romans under Crassus invaded their terri- 
tory in 53 B. c., but they were completely de- 
feated and their leader was slain. However, 
they defeated the Romans under Antony. 
Later their country was invaded by the Per- 
sians and in 228 a. p. it became a part of the 
new Persian Empire. 

PARTIES, Political. See Political Parties. 

PARTNERSHIP (part’nér-ship), an asso- 
ciation of two or more persons for the pur- 
pose of combining their labor and capital in 
the conduct of business, with the agreement 
to divide the profits and share the losses in 
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certain proportions. It may be confined to a 
specific purpose or a single transaction, but 
when not so limited it is said to be a general 
partnership. Usually a written contract is the 
basis of a partnership, but it may be founded 
upon an oral agreement or even established 
by implication, meaning that the acts of the 
parties concerned are such as to lead others 
to the belief that they are in partnership. A 
partnership may be for an indefinite time, or 
it may be limited by a written contract or 
agreement, and in some cases it is stipulated 
under what conditions a member may with- 
draw, or the entire association may dissolve 
by mutual consent or otherwise. The mem- 
bers who are active in the conduct of the busi- 
ness as principals are known as real or osten- 
sible partners, while the terms nominal, dor- 
mant, or silent are used to designate those who 
are not actually interested in the business, or 
are passively concerned, either permitting their 
names to be used as an aid ‘in the business or 
furnishing some financial assistance without 
giving their time to the management of the 
partnership. 

The greater share of business conducted by 
companies is managed by corporations instead 
of mere partnership organizations, since the 
law in most cases is such that the liability 
under the former is looked upon as the more 
equitable. In a partnership each member is 
liable for the full indebtedness of the firm, 
and this liability extends alike to real and 
nominal members during.the period in which 
the association to which they belong is in 
business. However, this liability extends only 
to matters of business that relate strictly to 
the partnership. Each partner is limited by the 
agreement in the transaction of business, but 
may bind the firm to the discharge of large 
obligations, and each individual member as well 
as the partnership are liable to the extent of 
the liability incurred. Even if the acts of a 
partner are fraudulent as regards the others, 
the general rule is that parties transacting busi- 
ness with the firm are fully protected. An ac- 
tion at law is usually against the individual 
partners, but in some instances, as in many of 
the states, the name of the firm as well as that 
of the partners appears in the cause. If the 
partnership is dissolved by mutual consent or 
otherwise, the rule is to first pay the general 
creditors, then each partner the amount due 
to him from the firm, and then each member 
the proportion of capital invested. Finally the 
balance is distributed to the partners in pro- 
portion as the profits are divided. 

PARTON (par’tiin), James, American au- 
thor, born in Canterbury, England, Feb. 9, 
1822; died in Newburyport, Mass., Oct. 17, 
1891. He came to the United States in 1827, 
attended the public schools in New York City, 
and later taught in the schools of Philadelphia 
and New York City. His first literary work 
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was in connection with the New York Home 
Journal and in 1856 he published the “Life of 
Horace Greeley.” In 1875 he removed to New- 
buryport, Mass., where he devoted the remain- 
der of his life to literary work. His principal 
productions include “Life of Andrew Jackson,” 
“People’s Book of Biography,” “Life of Vol- 
taire,” “Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” “Life 
of Thomas Jefferson,” “Captains of Industry,” 
“Famous Americans of Recent Times,” and 
“Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin.” His 
wife, Sara Payson Eldridge, was born in Port- 
land, Me., July 11, 1811; died Oct. 10,1872. She 
first wrote for the New York Ledger and later 
for the Home Journal, signing her name Fan- 
nie Fern. Her writings include “Fern Leaves 
from Fanny’s Portfolio,” “Volume of Chit- 
Chat,” “New Story for Children,” and “Little 
Ferns for Fanny’s Friends.” 

PARTRIDGE (par’trij), a genus of birds 
of the grouse family. It includes a number of 
widely different species of game birds, many 
of which are distributed more or less in all of 
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RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. 


the continents. In color the common partridge 
is ash-gray with markings of brown and black. 
The body is round and stout and measures 
about twelve inches in length. Its wings and 
tail are short, the bill is heavy, and the tarsi 
and toes are naked. The flight is rapid for a 
short distance, but it is not able to endure 
movement on the wing in extended flight. 
Ants are the favorite food of young partridges 
and adults feed mostly on larger insects, seeds, 
and the cereals of cultivated ficlds. The young 
remain with the parents in a convoy until late 
in the fall, and toward winter packs are formed 
by the union of convoys. The parents exercise 
much care in protecting their brood by allowing 
them to escape into thickets, while the adults 
attract the attention of the hunter. 

The spruce partridge, or Canadian grouse, 
has a length of sixteen inches. In this species 
the male is nearly black, with grey and tawny 
markings, and the female is brown with grey 
and black. It is most abundant in New Eng- 
land and the southeastern part of Canada. 
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Other familiar species include the Arabian 
partridge of Western Asia, the African part- 
ridge, the Indian partridge of Southern Asia, 
the Greek partridge of Southern Europe, and 
the red-legged partridge, or French partridge, 
of Western Europe. The ruffed grouse of the 
United States is known as a partridge in some 
localities. All species are hunted for their 
flesh, which is a pleasant and nutritious food. 

PARTRIDGE, William Ordway, sculptor 
and author, born in Paris, France, April 11, 
1861. He came to the United States at an early 
age, was educated at Columbia University, in 
New York City, and later studied in Paris and 
Rome. His first work is a portrait bust known 
as “An Old Woman,” now in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, Washington, D. C. In 1894 he completed 
the statue of Shakespeare which is now in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. Other noted sculptures 
include busts of Lincoln and Whittier, bas- 
reliefs of Sir Henry Irving and Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, and the Kauffman Memorial, in 
Washington, D. C. His writings include “Art 
for America,” “The Angel of Clay,” “The Song 
Life of a Sculptor,” and “The Technique of 
Sculpture.” 

PARTRIDGE BERRY, a small trailing, 
evergreen herb of the madder family, largely 
distributed in North America. It has round- 
ovate, opposite leaves of a dark-green color 
and white flowers in pairs. It produces a scar- 
let double berry. The berries are relished by 
birds. Many species of birds are frequently 
seen gathering them from the vines in the win- 
ter time. A related species common to North 
America is known as wintergreen. The par- 
tridge berry is not favored as an edible food, 
its fruit being almost tasteless. 

PARTS OF SPEECH, the term applied to 
the different classes into which the words of 
a language are divided, the division being based 
entirely upon the meaning and use that words 
have in a sentence. The English language has 
nine parts of speech, in case we consider the 
participle and the interjection as separate classes. 
These embrace noun, adjective, pronoun, verb, 
participle, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and 
interjection. A noun is the name of anything; 
an adjective is a word used to limit or qualify 
the meaning of a noun; a pronoun is a word 
used in place of a noun; a verb is a word used 
to express action, being, or state; a parliciple 
is derived from a verb, partaking of the prop- 
erties of an adjective, a verb, or a noun; an 
adverb modifies the meaning of a verb, adverb, 
adjective, or participle; a preposition expresses 
relation between its object and some other 
word; a conjunction connects words, sentences, 
or parts of sentences; and an interjection de- 
notes some sudden or strong emotion. Most 
grammarians regard the three articles, a, an, 
and the, essentially as adjectives and do not 
class the interjection as a distinct part of 
speech. Parsing consists of naming the part 
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of speech, telling its properties, pointing out 
its relation to other words, and giving the 
rule for its construction, 

PASADENA (pas-a-dé’na), a city of Cali- 
fornia, in Los Angeles County, nine miles 
northeast of Los Angeles, on the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé, the Southern Pacific, and 
other railroads. It is surrounded by a fertile 
agricultural and fruit-growing region, which 
yiclds cereals, grasses, and fruits. Electric 
railways furnish communication with Los An- 
geles and other cities. It is noted as one of 
the most popular health resorts of the Pacific 
coast, having a fine climate and a beautiful 
location. The principal buildings include the 
public library, the high school, the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and the Green, Raymond, Maryland, 
and La Pintoresca hotels. Among the manu- 
factures are flour, cigars, wine, clothing, 
canned fruits, wire, earthenware, and utensils. 
It has many fine gardens and parks. The 
place was settled by the Spaniards in 1772, but 
its larger growth dates from 1874. It was 
incorporated in 1886. Population, 1910, 30,291, 

PASCAL (pis’kal), Blaise, philosopher and 
mathematician, born in Clermont, France, 
June 19, 1623; died in Paris, Aug. 19, 1662. 
He was the son of Etienne Pascal, an edu- 
cator in Auvergne, and in 1630 he was taken 
to Paris for the purpose of securing a liberal 
education. His father personally superintend- 
ed his training, making a specialty of lan- 
guage work, and later devoted special atten- 
tion to mathematics and philosophy. In 1639 
he wrote a treatise on conic sections, three 
years later invented a calculating machine, and 
in 1641 took up the study of religion at Rouen. 
Soon after he made valuable discoveries in rela- 
tion to atmospheric pressure and the equilibrium 
of forces, and by publishing two treatises in re- 
lation to physics attained a reputation as a phys- 
icist. In 1647 he settled at Paris. He became 
united to the Jansenists in 1654, and spent most 
of his time in the monastery of Port Royal, 
though he did not become an absolute observer 
of the rigorous rules of that order. He brought 
upon himself the opposition of the Jesuits by 
his liberality. Some of his works have been 
translated into many languages and have gone 
through a number of editions, particularly his 
“Letters provinciales.” 

PASHA (pa-sha’), or Bashaw, a military 
title borne by princes and high civic officials 
in Turkey. This title was formerly bestowed 
only on princes of royal descent, but now it 
is conferred upon governors of provinces, mil- 
itary commanders, and others rendering extra- 
ordinary service to the nation. Three grades 
are recognized—pashas of one, two, and three 
horse tails, so called from the ensigns for- 
merly borne before them as standards when 
they appeared in public. The first includes 
governors of minor provinces and brigadier 
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generals; the second, generals of divisions; 
and the third, viziers and corps commandcrs. 
In many respects the office of pasha is quite 
like that of the ancient Persian  satraps. 
Turkish pashas formerly governed with abso- 
lute sway, but now their powers are limited 
by councils and courts. 

PASKEVITCH (pas-ka’vich), Ivan Feo- 
dorovitch, eminent soldier, born in Poltava, 
Russia, May 19, 1782; died in Warsaw, Jan. 
29, 1856. He was of Polish descent, became 
a page to Czar Paul, and later entered the 
regular army. In 1805 he served against the 
French at Austerlitz, took a prominent part in 
the campaign of 1812, and in 1825 became 
commander in chief of the Russian army in 
Persia, from which country he secured an im- 
portant command in Persian Armenia. His 
distinguished services caused the Czar to 
create him Count of Erivan and to grant him 
$793,000. Subsequently he conducted several 
campaigns against the Turks and in 1831 be- 
came field marshal, when he suppressed an 
insurrection in Poland with great vigor. In 
1848 he led an army of 200,000 men against 
the Hungarians and in 1854 was given com- 
mand of the army of the Danube, but shortly 
after resigned his position in the army. In 
1850 the fiftieth anniversary of his military 
success was celebrated at Warsaw with much 
pomp. Several fine statues have been erected 
in his honor. 

PASSAIC (pas-sa’ik), a city of New Jersey, 
in Passaic County, on the Passaic River, twelve 
miles northwest of New York City and four 
miles southeast of Paterson. It is on the Erie, 
the Lackawanna, and the New York, Susque- 
hanna, and Western railroads. The place is 
beautifully located on elevated ground, afford- 
ing a fine view over the surrounding country. 
Among the chief buildings are the Reid Me- 
morial Library, the city hall, the Federal post 
office, and many fine schools and churches. It 
has a number of public parks, a system of san- 
itary sewerage, and pavements of stone, ma- 
cadam, and asphalt. The manufactures in- 
clude cotton and woolen goods, chemicals, India 
rubber, shoddy, machinery, whips, and utensils. 
The Passaic River rises in Morris County, 
and, after a tortuous course of about 100 miles, 
flows into Newark Bay. It affords an abun- 
dance of water power and is navigable for a 
short distance. At -Paterson it has a fall of 
about fifty feet. Passaic was settled about 1679, 
but was not incorporated until 1873. Popula- 
tion, 1905, 37,837; in 1910, 54,773. 

PASSAMAQUODDY BAY (pis-a-ma- 
kwod’di), an inlet from the Bay of Fundy, 
which forms a part of the boundary between 
Maine and New Brunswick. It receives the 
water from the Saint Croix and other rivers. 
The bay is eight miles wide at the entrance 
and fourteen miles long. Within its confines 
are several islands. It has a number of fine 
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harbors and valuable fisheries. The tides af- 
fect it considerably, rising about 25 feet. 

PASSENGER PIGEON. See Pigeon. 

PASSION FLOWER, a genus of twining 
plants, so named from the fanciful resemblance 
of certain parts of the flower to the objects 
associated with the crucifixion. The rays of 
the corona are regarded as representing the 
crown of thorns; the stigmas, the nails; and 
the anthers, the wounds. About 200 species 
are known, many of which are cultivated be- 
cause of their flowering qualities and for their 
admirable adaptability for covering arbors and 
trellises. Most of the species are native to the 
southern part of the United States, tropical 
America, and the West Indies. The commonly 
cultivated species is from Brazil and is a shrubby 
climber. It has palmate leaves and bears large 
flowers of a bluish color on the outside and 
purple and white within. The passion flower 
native to the United States has _ three-lobed 
leaves, bears large flowers, and yields an edible 
berry of a pale yellow color, about the size of a 
small apple. Medical properties are secured 
from the roots, flowers, and leaves of some 
species, 

PASSION PLAYS. See Miracle Play; 
Ober-Ammergau. 

PASSOVER (pas’6-vér), the principal Jew- 
ish festival, instituted to commemorate the 
event of the Lord’s smiting the first born 
among Egyptians and passing over the houses 
of the children of Israel. It is related in Exo- 
dus that the blood of the paschal lamb was 
sprinkled on the two side posts and the upper 
doorpost, and the flesh of the lamb was eaten 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs before 
morning. All the houses in Egypt not so pro- 
tected were visited that night by Jehovah to 
slay the firstborn, and the emancipated Jews 
departed from Egypt the same night. The 
feast was instituted as an annual one, occur- 
ring during the full moon of the month of 
Nisan, corresponding to March, and included 
a term of seven days. At present the Passover 
Feast is celebrated by the Jews, but no lamb 
is sacrificed. Instead, the meal partakes of the 
nature of a family feast, in which the shoulder 
of a lamb is eaten, leaven is put away, prayers 
and songs are indulged in, and other ceremonies 
are observed. . 

PASSPORT (pas’pért), an official document 
issued to a person from his own government 
for protection and license to travel. A pass- 
port certifies to the citizenship of the individ- 
ual holding it and requests foreign govern- 
ments to grant safe and free passage within 
their territory. There are many advantages 
in possessing a document of this character in 
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the Union can obtain one from the legation of 
the United States in the country in which he 
may be, or from a consul where no diplomatic 
representative is located. In Canada they are 
obtained from the Secretary of State, at Otta- 
wa, on identification and the payment of a fee 
of $4.00. Passports are not necessary in the 
United States, Canada, and England, although 
they are desirable. Germany requires foreign- 
ers who desire to reside for a short time in 
the large citics to be supplied with passports, 
while they are required in Russia and Turkey. 
In all the Turkish dominions, including Pales- 
tine and Egypt, they must be certified to by a 
Turkish consular officer before being valid 
within Turkish territory, but for convenience 
they may be certified to at New York before 
sailing. 

PASTA (pa’sta), Giuditta Judith, opera 
singer, born of Jewish parents in Saronno, 
Italy, April 9, 1798; died near Lake Como, 
April 1, 1865. She first studied in her native 
town and later pursued a musical course at 
the Conservatoire in Milan, where she was 
married soon after. She sang with moderate 
success as early as 1811, but her reputation 
was made in 1822, when she appeared with 
much success at Verona. Soon after she was 
engaged at the Italian Opera in Paris, where 
her singing was greatly admired, and from 
1825 to 1830 she remained in that city, but in 
the meantime appeared successfully at London. 
In 1832 she accepted an engagement at Vienna, 
remaining there until the following year, and 
soon after withdrew from the stage and settled 
near Lake Como, where she died. Pasta had a 
pleasing voice, which passed with ease from 
high soprano notes to deep contralto tones. She 
was possessed of stately manners and excellent 
dramatic energy. Her principal roles were Nina, 
Medea, Camilla, Desdemona, and Semiramide. 
Bellini wrote “La Sonnambula” for her, in 
which she was much applauded. Her last en- 
gagement was at Saint Petersburg, where she 
received $40,000. 

PASTEUR (pias-tér’), Louis, chemist and 
biologist, born in Dole, department of Jura, 
France, Dec. 27, 1822; died Sept. 28, 1895. 
He studied at the Jena University, received a 
degree from the Ecole Normale in 1847, and 
the following year became professor of physics 
at Strassburg. In 1854. he was made dean of 
the faculty of sciences at Lille, three years 
later became scientific director of the Ecole Nor- 
male in Paris, and in 1867 was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Sorbonne. Pasteur 
was not only an able instructor and lecturer, 
but ranks among the most eminent chemists 
and biologists of Europe. Among his many 
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vented, the bacilli causing anthrax in cattle and 
a cure by inoculation, the cause of hydrophobia 
by a microbe in the nerve centers with its pre- 
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vention and cure by a cultured form of the 
same microbe, and the cause and cure of the 
diseases of the silkworm. 
The silk industry of France had suffered 
poun great losses by 
widespread diseas- 
es affecting the 
silkworms and, in 
1865, it was almost 
ruined. Pasteur 
found that the 
blood of these in- 
sects was affected 
> by disease germs 
N which could be 
easily traced from 
the egg through 
the larval and 
chrysalis forms to 
LOUIS PASTEUR. he adult. Pedis: 
covered that the disease is to be attributed 
to unhealthy moths, which are to be destroyed 
as a preventive of the disease in new genera- 
tions. He founded the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris in 1888 for the treatment of rabies, and 
two years later a similar institution was estab- 
lished in New York City. Much of his at- 
tention during his later years of activity was 
devoted to a study of splenic fever in man, and 
to cholera in fowls and other animals, in both 
of which he announced valuable additions to 
scientific knowledge in the discovery of the 
treatment and culture of the bacilli attending 
those diseases. He was honored by all the 
leading countries and societies of the world, 
and his seventieth birthday was celebrated in 
1892 by an official assembly at the Sorbonne. 
He contributed to many periodicals and wrote 
many excellent treatises, including “Les mi- 
crobes,” “Nouvel exemple de fermentation,” and 
‘Etudes sur le vin.” 
PASTORAL POETRY, the name applied 
to poetry which relates largely to rustic 
life. Though concerned largely with topics re- 
lated to rural scenes, it conveys the interests 
and emotions of the poet and the society which 
he frequents rather than the locality. The liter- 
ature classed as pastoral poetry includes plays, 
idyls, eclogues, and romances, in which shep- 
herds and other country folks have prominent 
mention. Theocritus, one of the earliest pasto- 
ral poets, treats in an artistic way the habits of 
life in Syracuse in his “Idyls.” In these writ- 
ings he made use of pastoral dialogues as a 
veil for his own sentiments and those of other 
Persons in the society with which he was asso- 
ciated. The pastoral idea is largely represent- 
ed in the literature of Rome, especially in the 
#clogues” of Virgil. Recent literature is not 
Tich in the treatment of pastoral subjects, o 
With poetry which belongs to this class, but i 
1S_well represented in the writings belonging 
to the middle and modern periods of Euro- 
Pean authors. To this class belong Goethe’s 
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“Hermann and Dorothea,” Spenser's “Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,” Shakespeare’s “As You Like 
It,” and Fletcher’s “Faithful Shepherdess.” 

PATAGONIA (pat-a-go'ni-a), the name 
generally applied to the most southern region 
of South America, lying south of the Negro 
River. It is bounded on the east by the Atlan- 
tic, south by the Strait of Magellan, and west 
by the Pacific. The total area is estimated at 
322,550 square miles, of which 16,050 square 
miles are included in the islands along the 
southern and western coasts. A treaty made in 
1881 divided the region between Chile and Ar- 
gentina, the former securing -62,930 square 
miles and the latter 259,620 square miles. The 
extensive archipelago of the Tierra del Fuego 
Islands is separated from the mainland by a 
coast frontage of 365 miles on the Strait of 
Magellan. With it are included many rocky 
peninsulas. 

The eastern part belongs to the vast steppe- 
like plains extending along the Atlantic, which 
rise abruptly in successive terraces. The soil 
is more or less stony and the vegetation con- 
sists of herbage and thorny brushwood. Rain- 
fall is very scant in some regions. Many salt 
marshes and lakes are situated in the west cen- 
tral part. The drainage is principally by the 
Negro, Chico, Deseado, and Chubut rivers, all 
of which have a course toward the east and 
flow into the Atlantic. Among the animals 
are the puma, guanaco, birds of song, and wa- 
ter fowl. Otters, fish, shellfish, seals, and sea 
elephants are found along the coasts. The 
western part is mountainous and rugged, in- 
cluding an extension of the Andean system. 
Forests are abundant in this section. The pre- 
vailing winds are from the west. As a whole, 
the winters are extremely cold, and the sum- 
mers are moderately warm. The mineral de- 
posits are similar to those common to Chile. 

Patagonia is inhabited principally by Indians, 
who subsist mainly on the chase and by herd- 
ing small droves of cattle on the pastoral lands. 
They belong to the Tehuelches, or Patagonian 
Indians, and consist of two tribes, known as 
the Northern and Southern. These Indians are 
decreasing rapidly in number. In the summer 
season they are seen on the plains in charge of 
herds of cattle and fishing along the coast, 
while in the winter time they seek refuge in 
the forests and mountains toward the west. 
Colonies have been established by both Argen- 
tina and Chile, and the latter country supports 
a penal settlement within the region. 

The region was first sighted by the Spaniards 
under Magellan in 1520 and was explored by 
De Isla in 1535. Spanish settlements were 
ounded as early as 1580, but these settlers and 

rs located subsequently left the region to 

e farther north, where the climate is less 
vere and the inducements for extensive in- 
vestments are more encouraging. A Welsh 


colony was founded at the mouth of the Chubut 
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in 1865, but it proved unsuccessful. The settle- 
ments that do exist were established almost 
exclusively by people from regions located far- 
ther north in South America. It is probable 
that large tracts will remain unpopulated for 
centuries, 

PATAPSCO (pa-taps’ké6), a river in Mary- 
land, which rises near the boundary line of 
Pennsylvania and, after a course of eighty 
miles toward the southeast, flows into Chesa- 
peake Bay, fourteen miles south of Baltimore. 
lt supplies an abundance of water power and 
is navigable to Baltimore for large vessels. 
The valley of the Patapsco is fertile and its 
fisheries are productive. 

PATCHOULI (pa-choo'li), a plant native 
to Southern Asia, especially to India and the 
Fast Indies. It is cultivated for its heavy 
hrown oil, called Patchouli, which is obtained 
by distillation. This product is used for per- 
1umery and for keeping moths and other in- 
sects from linen and woolen goods. The mat- 
tresses and shawls imported from Asiatic coun- 
tries derive their peculiar odor from the oil 
of this plant. 

PATENT, a government grant to an invent- 
or, whereby he secures for a limited time the 
exclusive right to make, use, and sell any new 
machine, process, or composition of matter, or 
any new and useful improvement. Nearly all 
civilized nations encourage and protect invent- 
ive skill and industry by granting patents, and 
some even go so far as to grant exclusive privi- 
leges for generations to the producers of new 
additions to mechanics, arts, and literature. It 
is specially provided in the Constitution of the 
United States that Congress shall have power 
“to promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for a limited time to authors 
and inventors the exclusive rights to their re- 
spective writings and their respective discover- 
ies.” The first patent law was inspired by 
‘Thomas Jefferson and passed by Congress in 
1790. At present fully 45,000 applications for 
patents are made annually and about one-half 
fail to secure an issue. 

The patents issued in different years since 
the enactment of the first patent law in the 
United States take numerical rank as follows: 


1790... E AT . 2,013 
1795.. - 12| 1860... . 4,819 
1800.. . 41 | 1865.. - 6,616 
1895... . 57 | 1870... . 13,321 
1810... 223 | 1875... . 14,837 
1815... 171 | 1880... . 13,947 
1820.. 155 | 1885... . . 24,233 
1825... 1890... . -26,292 
1830... 544 | 1895... . 22,057 
1835... 757 | 1900.. . . 30,934 
1840... 473 | 1905... . . 30,399 
TEAS. a eiia nanora ees eii a0 |1907. . -36,620 
1850. 993 11910. .sssesessesseses 35,930 


The laws of the United States formerly dis- 
criminated against foreign applicants, when a 
residence of one year was required, and the 
fee for foreigners was fixed at from $300 to 
$600, but in 1861 all discrimination was re- 
pealed, except that against aliens coming from 
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countries discriminating against citizens of the 
United States. In 1836 Congress appropriated 
$108,000 to construct the present patent office, 
and in December of the same year a destructive 
fire destroyed practically all the contents of the 
patent office. In the same year the patent law 
was revised and improved in many respects. 
However, a general revision of the statutes oc- 
curred in 1870. In 1877 another destructive fire 
occurred, doing damage to the amount of 
$60,000. 

To obtain letters patent a distinct specifica- 
tion must be made by the applicant, giving a 
full and complete description of his invention. 
Drawings and models must be made in all cases 
where such are possible, and these must be de- 
posited with the Commissioner of Patents. The 
fee to be paid by the patentee is $35, of which 
$15 must accompany the application, and the 
balance of $30 must be paid on an issuance of 
the patent. The fee of $15 remitted with the 
application is retained for making search 
through the patent office to ascertain whether 
there is not some conflicting patent already in 
existence, and it is not returned in case letters 
patent are refused. Patents are issued for a 
term of seventeen years and cannot be renewed. 

The patent office belongs to the Department 
of the Interior and the commissioner is ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Information on this sub- 
ject is sent free of charge by mail to any one 
requesting the patent office to do so. Pam- 
phlets treating of rules of practice in the United 
States patent office, patent laws, and laws re- 
lating to the registration of trade-marks and 
labels are among the publications issued for 
free distribution. 

The patent office in Canada is a branch of 
the Department of Agriculture, the Minister of 
Agriculture being the Commissioner of Patents. 
It is required that the construction or manu- 
facture be carried on in Canada, beginning 
within two years from the issue of the patent, 
as otherwise it becomes void. The patent is 
granted for eighteen years, but the applicant 
may secure one for only eight or twelve years, 
if he chooses, and have it extended to the full 
term afterward by paying the remainder of the 
fee. The fee for six years is $20; for twelve 
years, $40; for eighteen years, $60. In Ger- 
many the fee is $5 and $7.50 before issuing the 
patent; in Australia, $20; in France, $20; in 
Great Britain, $25; and in Russia, $75. 

PATERSON (pat’ér-siin), a city of New 
Jersey, county seat of Passaic County, on the 
Passaic River, popularly called the “Lyons of 
America.” It is fifteen miles, northwest of 
New York City, on the Morris Canal, and has 
communication by the Erie, the Lackawanna, 
and the New York, Susquehanna and Western 
railroads. Several electric lines extend from 
the city to various points within the State. It 
occupies a site of nine square miles, located 
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largely in a curve of the river, which has a 
fall of fifty feet at one place and a descent 
of twenty feet a short distance below the falls, 
affording extensive water power. The river is 
spanned by several bridges and the streets are 
broad and well paved, chiefly with stone and 
macadam. 

The city has many fine public buildings, in- 
cluding the post office, the city hall, and the 
county courthouse. It has a public library with 
38,500 volumes. Two city parks, known as the 
East Side and the West Side parks, furnish 
outdoor recreation. It has several hospitals, 
charitable institutions, and many public school 
buildings. A fine soldiers’ monument occupies 
an elevated site. Many of the business blocks 
are large and constructed of stone and steel. 
It has gas and electric lighting, public water- 
works, surface and sewer drainage, and well- 
organized police and fire departments. 

Paterson is noted for its extensive manufac- 
tures of silk goods, which are produced in 
larger quantities than in any other city in 
America. Large interests are vested in bridge 
building, the production of iron and steel, and 
in building locomotives and engines. Other 
manufactures include linen thread, paper, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, velvet and braid, flour 
and meal, and general machinery. The place 
was founded in 1791 by a society of manufac- 
turers, in which Alexander Hamilton was inter- 
ested. It was incorporated as a city in 1851, 
after which it grew rapidly in wealth and com- 
mercial influence. Population, 1910, 125,600, 

PATERSON, William, financier and found- 
er of the Bank of England, born in Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland, in April, 1658; died Jan. 22, 
1719. He descended from a family in finan- 
cially poor circumstances and was for a time a 
peddler in England. In 1688 he established a 
successful business as a merchant and conduct- 
ed a large trade with the West Indies from the 
Bahama Islands, where he resided for a time. 
Subsequently he settled in London as a mer- 
cantile trader and in 1694 projected the Bank 
of England, of which he became one of the 
first directors. In 1695 he secured a govern- 
mental sanction of the famous Darien Scheme, 
an enterprise by which he purposed to found a 
settlement on the Isthmus of Darien and con- 
trol a large part of the world’s commerce. After 
a few years the enterprise failed and Paterson 
returned to England broken both in health and 
fortune. Soon after he became an advocate of 
the treaty of union between England and Scot- 
land, which was established in 1707. The gov- 
ernment granted him an indemnity of $91,205 
to cover the losses sustained by him, and he 
spent the later part of his life in London. He 
wrote much on economic questions, particularly 
on free trade. His works were published under 
the title “The Writings of William Paterson.” 

PATERSON, William, jurist and statesman, 
born at sea in 1745; died Sept. 9, 1806. He 
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descended from Irish parentage and was 
brought to New York at the age of two years. 
In 1763 he graduated at Princeton, then the 
College of New Jersey, and was soon after 
admitted to the bar. He became attorney gen- 
eral of New Jersey in 1776, served in the Con- 
tinental Congress from 1780 to 1781, and was 
a delegate to the convention that adopted the 
Federal Constitution. In the latter he advo- 
cated State sovereignty, but favored vesting 
the common defense in the general govern- 
ment. In 1789 he was elected to the United 
States senate, but resigned two years later to 
become Governor of New Jersey. Washing- 
ton appointed him a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1793, which position 
he held until his death. 

PATMORE (pat’mér), Coventry Kearsey, 
poet, born in Woodford, England, July 23, 
1823; died Nov. 26, 1896. In 1844 he published 
a volume of poems and shortly after became a 
librarian in the British Museum, where he 
worked for twenty years. He removed to 
Hastings in 1868, where he built a large Catho- 
lic church, and afterward devoted many years 
to literary work. His principal publications 
include “Tamerton Church Tower,” “The 
Angel in the House,” “Children’s Garland from 
the Best Poets,” and “Autobiography of Barry 
Cornwall.” 

PATMOS (pat’més), or Patmo, an island in 
the eastern part of the Grecian Archipelago, 
25 miles south of Samos, belonging to the 
Sporades group. It is about ten miles long and 
six miles wide and bears evidences of having 
a volcanic origin. The surface is rocky and 
barren. Rude agriculture is carried on in a 
few localities, but the inhabitants engage more 
largely in fishing. The island is noted for the 
exile of the Apostle John. It was on this island 
that he saw the visions contained in the Book 
of Revelation. John the Divine built a mon- 
astery on an elevated mountain in 1088, near 
which is the small town of Patmos. The island 
belongs to Turkey, but it is inhabited almost 
exclusively by Greeks. Population,+:1918, 4,063. 

PATNA (pat’na), a city of India, in the 
Bengal district, on the Ganges River, 285 miles 
northwest of Calcutta. It is conveniently lo- 
cated along the river and has extensive railroad 
and steamboat connections with other trade em- 
poriums. Among the manufactures are cloth- 
ing, utensils, tobacco products, earthenware, 
toys, linen goods, and wax candles. The city 
has a large export trade in opium, merchan- 
dise, cotton, tobacco, salt, oil seeds, and fruits. 
Many of the streets are narrow and in the old- 
er portion they are tortuous and illy super- 
vised. In the newer parts the streets are wide 
and regular and contain a number of modern 
municipal facilities, including electric lighting 
and rapid transit The principal buildings in- 
clude a Roman Catholic cathedra, the Na- 
bob’s palace, a Mohammedan college, Patna 
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College, a number of mosques and tombs, and 
several educational and benevolent institutions. 
It is thought that the city was founded about 
600 B. c. In 419 B. c. it became the capital of 
Bahar. Occupation by the British caused an 
uprising in 1763. At present it ranks among 
the most important trade centers of Southern 
Asia. Population, 1916, 136,406, 

PATON (pa't’n), John Gibson, missionary, 
born in Dunfermline, Scotland, May 24, 1824; 
died Jan. 29, 1908. After studying a course in 
theology, he became connected with the Glas- 
gow City Mission, and in 1858 engaged in the 
foreign missionary field under the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. He entered upon a line 
of successful work in the New Hebrides, where 
he labored among difficulties with the natives at 
Tanna until 1862, when their hostility made it 
necessary for him to leave. Soon after he 
engaged in the Australian missionary field and 
in 1865 became stationed on the neighboring 
island of Aniwa, where he converted all the 
natives to Christianity by diligent labor in a 
period of twenty years. In 1892-94 he visited 
extensively in North America and Great Brit- 
ain, attending in the meantime the conference 
of the Presbyterian church at Toronto. His 
autobiography was edited and published by his 
brother in 1889. 

PATON, Sir Noel, historical painter, born 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, Dec. 13, 1821; died 
Dec. 26, 1901. He studied at the Royal Acad- 
emy and in 1845 exhibited a cartoon sketch, 
entitled “The Spirit of Religion,” at West- 
minster Hall. His oil paintings, entitled 
“Christ Bearing the Cross” and “Reconcilia- 
tion of Oberon and Titania,” jointly secured a 
prize of $1,500, Later he produced many paint- 
ings that were engraved and in the meantime 
published two volumes of poems. The best 
known of his later paintings include “The Pur- 
suit of Pleasure,” “Dante Meditating the Epi- 
sode of Francesca, “Home from the Crimea,” 
“In Memoriam,” “Luther at Erfurt,” and “The 
Man of Sorrows.” He illustrated Aytoun’s 
“Lays of the Scottish Cavalier.” 

PATRAS (pa’tras), a seaport city of Greece, 
capitol of the nomarchy of Achaia, on the Gulf 
of Patras. It is located in a fertile plain, about 
12 miles southwest of Lepanto, and near it is 
the site of an ancient acropolis. The strects 
are wide and well paved, and the city has elec- 
tric and gas lighting, sewerage, and water- 
works. A breakwater protects the harbor, 
which is the seat of a large trade in wine, 
currants, and fruits. Patras is an ancient city 
and was formerly the chief commercial center 
of the Peloponnesus. Population, 1916, 42,380. 

PATRIARCH (pa’tri-ark), a term applied 
originally to the progenitors of early tribes of 
mankind, specially to the antediluvians named 
in the Bible and to the early Hebrews, includ- 
ing Abraham, Isaac, and Tacob. After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the term became the 
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title of the principal officer of the Sanhedrim, 
in which executive authority was vested over 
the Jews of Syria and Persia. In the 5th cen- 
tury it came to be applied to the bishops of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome. The patri- 
arch of Constantinople became supcrior to 
those of Alexandria and Antioch at the time 
that city was made the seat of the empire, 
while the patriarch of Rome became the su- 
preme pontiff of the west. Later a division 
resulted in the Latin church on account of 
conflicting authority between the patriarch and 
the pontiff of Rome, which gave rise to the 
Roman and Greek churches. The primate of 
the Greek Church in the Ottoman Empire at 
present is the patriarch of Constantinople, 
whose title is ecumenical or general patriarch. 

PATRICIANS (pa-trish’anz). See Plebe- 
ians. 

PATRICK (pat’rik), Saint, the apostle of 
Ireland, probably born at Nemthur, in the 
British-Roman province of Valentia, in 396; 
died in Down, Ulster, March 17, 493. Writers 
generally express some uncertainty as to the 
place of his birth, but it is thought that his fa- 
ther had a small landed possession near the 
modern Dumbarton, on the Clyde River. A 
band of pirates seized him in his sixteenth 
year and sold him as a slave on the opposite 
coast of Ireland to an Irish chief, who was lo- 
cated in the region of the present county of 
Antrim. After serving six years as a herder 
of cattle, he escaped to France, where he en- 
tered a monastery at Tours. He visited Rome 
in 431 and was sent the following year by Pope 
Celestine I. as a missionary to Ireland. His 
work in Ireland was productive of remarkable 
results. After visiting all parts of the king- 
dom, he established his see at Armagh about 
the year 454, and it is asserted that he held 
several synods and secured the appointment 
of two bishops. It is said that he personally 
baptized 12,000, established 365 churches, and 
ordained a large number of priests. Only a few 
of his writings are extant, the most important 
being his “Confession” and a letter addressed 
to Coroticus, a Welsh chieftain, who was noted 
as a persecutor of Christians. Both these are 
rude in construction but have historical value. 

PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. Sce 
Grange. 

PATROONS (pa-tréonz’), the name of a 
class of Dutch settlers in the colony of New 
Netherlands, afterward New York, who en- 
joyed certain manorial rights to their lands. 
These rights were granted to promote coloniza- 
tion in Amerca. They gave the proprietor, 
who was known as the patroon, the absolute 
title to a tract of land extending a distance of 
eight miles on both sides of a navigable stream, 
or sixteen miles if on one side, the tract ex- 
tending inland as far as the country might 
be developed. The colonists were bound to the 
wealthy grantees for a certain number of years, 
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hence the estate gave rise to a kind of feudal 
system. Changes were made from time to 
time, owing to contentions between the patroons 
and the colonies, but traces of the system re- 
mained until 1847, when the relations between 
tenant and landlord were modified as a result 
of the antirent agitation. 

PATTERSON (pat’tér-siin), Daniel Todd, 
naval officer, born on Long Island, N. Y., 
March 6, 1786; died Aug. 15, 1839. He entered 
the navy as midshipman in 1800 and soon after 
was taken prisoner by a flotilla of gunboats 
sailing under the colors of Tripoli, in which 
country he remained a prisoner until 1805. He 
commanded the naval forces at New Orleans 
in 1814, and received the thanks of Congress 
for efficiently codperating with General Jack- 
son against the British. In 1825 he was given 
command of the Constitution, served in the 
Mediterranean from 1826 until 1828, and in 
1836 became commandant at the Washington 
navy yard. His son, C. P. Patterson, born Aug. 
24, 1816, graduated at Georgetown College, 
Kentucky, in 1836, and was commander of the 
Pacific mail steamer Oregon from 1850 to 1861. 
He held many important government positions 
as inspector and commissioner. His death oc- 
curred Aug. 15, 1881. 

PATTERSON, Elizabeth. See Bonaparte, 
Elizabeth Patterson. 

PATTERSON, Malcolm Rice, public man, 
born at Somerville, Ala., June 7, 1861. He 
graduated at the Christian Brothers College, 

= Memphis, and 
afterward 
studied law at 
the Vanderbilt 
University. In 
1883 he was 
admitted 
to the bar and 
began the 
practice of 
law in Tennes- 
see. The fol- 
lowing year he 
was defeated 
as a candidate 
for the Legis- 
lature, but was 
chosen attorney 
In 1900 he was 





MALCOLM RICE PATTERSON. 
for Shelby County soon after. 
elected to Congress as a Democrat, where he 
became influential as a legislator, and was re- 


elected in 1903 and 1905. He was elected Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee in 1906 and was reélected 
two years later. While Governor of his State, 
in 1908, he vetoed the prohibition law passed 
by the Legislature, believing that the then exist- 
ing local option laws were sufficient in the 
Way of temperance regulation. Within this 
Period occurred many disturbances on account 
of the night riders, owing to local conflicts 
among the tobacco growers. However, his ad- 
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ministration of the office was eminently suc- 
cessful and met the approval of a large ma- 
jority of the people. 

PATTESON (pit’té-siin), John Coleridge, 
missionary bishop, born in London, England, 
April 1, 1827; slain Sept. 20, 1871. He was the 
eldest son of Sir John Patteson, graduated at 
Oxford in 1848, and in 1852 became fellow of 
Merton College. He was made curate of Al- 
fington, Devonshire, in 1853, and the following 
year was ordained a priest. Shortly after he 
sailed as missionary to the Melanesian Islands 
in the South Pacific, where his successful work 
caused him to be consecrated bishop of Melane- 
sia in 1861. He gained many friends among 
the natives and spread Christianity effectually, 
but was killed by a native of the Santa Cruz 
Islands as the result of an endeavor to quash 
the slave trade. 

PATTI (pat-té’), Adelina Maria Clorinda, 
opera singer, born in Madrid, Spain, March 
19, 1843. Both her parents were operatic sing- 
ers. They brought 
her to New York 
City when she was 
a child. Her 
brother-in- 
law, Maurice Stra- 
kosch, instructed 
her in singing, 
and at the age of 
seven years she 
appeared at a con- 
cert in New York. 
Soon after she 
made a tour with 
Strakosch and Ole 
Bull in America, and later accompanied 
Maurice Gottschalk, the pianist, on a tour to 
the West Indies. She appeared in New York 
as Lucia in 1859, as Amina in “La Sonnam- 
bula” in London in 1861, and soon after visited 
the principal cities of Europe, Mexico, and 
South America. In 1868 she married Marquis 
de Caux, but was divorced from him in 1878. 
and in 1886 married Ernesto Nicolini, who died 
in 1898. The following year she married 
Baron Cederström, a Swedish nobleman. She 
made successful tours in the United States in 
1881 and 1893, and soon after erected a thea- 
ter in Wales, at Craig-y-Nos, her favorite resi- 
dence. Patti is noted for her rich tones of 
voice, artistic skill in impersonation, and 
charming and pleasing manner. 

PATTISON (pat’ti-siin), Dora Wyndlow, 
noted nurse, born in Hauxwell, England, Jan. 
16, 1832; died Dec. 24, 1878. She was a sister 
of Mark Pattison and in 1861 became a school 
teacher at Little Woolston. The devoted work 
of Florence Nightingale impressed her with 
the desire of aiding others, and in 1864 she 
joined the sisterhood of Good Samaritans at 
Coatham to labor as a nurse in North Ormsby 
and Walsall. During epidemics of smallpox 
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in 1868 and in 1875 she rendered efficient ser- 
vice, but died three years later on account of 
over-exertion. In 1886 a monument was erect- 
ed to her memory by the workingmen. 

PATTISON, Mark, scholar and author, born 
at Hornby, England, in 1813; died at Harrow 
Gate, July 30, 1884. He graduated at Oxford 
in 1837, two years later became a fellow of 
Lincoln College, and in 1861 was elected rector 
of that institution. Both as teacher and writer 
he attained to eminence, being greatly assisted 
by Emilia Frances Strong, whom he married 
in 1862. Among his principal writings are 
“Satires and Epistles,” “Sonnets of Milton,” 
“Report on Elementary Education in Protes- 
tant Germany,” “Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England,” “Essays and Reviews,” 
“Memoirs,” “Essays,” and “Sermons.” He 
contributed to many periodicals and edited 
Pope’s “Essay on Man.” 

PATTISON, Robert Emory, public man, 
born at Quantico, Md., Dec. 8, 1850; died Aug. 
1, 1904. His parents removed to Philadelphia, 
where he attended the public schools and after- 
ward took up the profession of law. In 1877 he 
was elected city comptroller and was reélected 
to the same position. He was elected Governor 
of the State as a Democrat in 1882, the first 
representative of that party who held the office 
in thirty years, and was again elected in 1890. 
His administration was energetic and eminent- 
ly satisfactory. 

PATTON (pat’t’n), Francis Landey, clergy- 
man and educator, born in Warwick, Bermuda 
Islands, Jan. 22, 1843. He studied at the To- 
tonto University, Canada, took a theological 
course in the same city, and afterward studied 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey, 
from which he graduated in 1865. He filled im- 
portant charges as pastor in New York and 
Brooklyn from 1865 to 1874, and served as pas- 
tor in the Chicago Jefferson Park Presbyterian 
Church from 1874 until 1881. In the latter year 
he became a professor at the Princeton Semi- 
nary and afterward was made its president. 
Patton ranks as a prominent theological writer 
and speaker, and was honored by degrees con- 
ferred by a number of the leading educational 
institutions of America. He contributed to 
many periodicals and is the author of a number 
of authoritative works on theology and ethics. 
His chief works include “Inspiration of the 
Scriptures” and “Summary of Christian Doc- 
trine.” 

PAU (pō), a city of France, capital of the 
department of Basses-Pyrénées, 103 miles south 
of Bordeaux. It is located on the Gave de 
Pau, which is crossed by a number of bridges. 
Several steam railways and electric lines fur- 
nish communication to many points in France. 
The chief buildings include the palace of jus- 
tice, a museum, and two Gothic churches, those 
of Saint Martin and of Saint James. The pub- 
lic librarv has 55,000 volumes. Henry IV. re- 
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sided for some time in a castle near the city, 
in the 14th century, and the site is now occupied 
by interesting and imposing buildings. It has 
manufactures of linen and cotton textiles, ma- 
chinery, and wine and is a center of trade in 
grain and live stock. Many tourists visit here 
during the winter. Population, 1916, 35,044. 

PAUL, the name of five popes, three of whom 
are treated in articles below. Paul I. succeeded 
Stephen III. on May 29, 757; died on June 28, 
768. During his reign a close alliance with 
Pepin, King of France, was maintained, and 
he was canonized on account of his piety and 
virtues. Paul II. was born at Venice, Italy, 
Feb. 28, 1418; died July 28, 1471. He suc- 
ceeded Pius II. on Aug. 31, 1464. See Pope. 

PAUL, Saint, distinguished apostle of Chris- 
tianity, born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, about 3 a. p.; 
suffered martyrdom about 67 a. p. The place 
and date of his birth and death are largely tra- 
ditional, good authorities disagreeing somewhat. 
It is generally held that he was of pure Jewish 
descent and that he belonged to the tribe of 
Benjamin. His early name was Saul, which had 
been given to him in memory of the first Jew- 
ish kings, and he studied under the celebrated 
Jewish rabbi, Gamaliel, at Jerusalem. His train- 
ing was that of a teacher. He became a mem- 
ber of the sect of the Pharisees, and with his 
associates was a persecutor of the Christians. 
The Pharisees showed much jealousy in their 
opposition to the followers of the Nazarene, 
since they represented the scholarship spread by 
the 480 synagogues, while the new converts to 
Christianity quite generally were uneducated. 
He witnessed the martyrdom of Stephen. In the 
Acts of the Apostles are recounted the incidents 
attending his conversion by a vision of Jesus, 
which blinded him for some time. The next 
three years of his life were spent in Arabia, 
and, when he returned, his name was changed 
to Paul. 

The apostolic labors of Saint Paul began at 
Damascus. Soon after he was joined by Bar- 
nabas and the two carried on missionary work 
in Antioch, Asia Minor, Pisidia, and other re- 
gions of Western Asia. Later Paul established 
churches in various regions of Galatia, Syria, 
in the islands of the Mediterranean, and in 
Greece. The most important churches that 
claimed him as their founder were those of 
Galatia, Corinth, Thessalonica, and Philippi in 
Macedonia. He was not only a powerful and 
effectual preacher of the gospel, but wrote epis- 
tles to the different churches established by him 
and to friends. The epistles of the New Testa- 
ment assigned to him as author are fourteen, 
thirteen of which commence with his name and 
the fourteenth opens abruptly, though the title 
Epistle of Paul has been prefixed to it. Most 
critics regard Paul the author of all fourteen, 
but some think the one without his name pre- 
fixed was written by Apollos. Ferdinand Chris- 
tian Baur (q. v.) regards the Epistle to the Ro- 
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mans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, and Gala- 
tians the only ones purely of his authorship. 

Saint Paul visited Jerusalem at different times, 
where he was always severely opposed by the 
Pharisees, and on the occasion of his fifth visit 
was placed under arrest and sent for trial be- 
fore the Roman governor, Felix, at Caesarea, 
who retained him as a prisoner for two years. 
It was the privilege of a Roman prisoner to 
appeal to the emperor, which he did, and he 
was accordingly sent to Rome, but suffered 
shipwreck at Malta in the spring of 61. At the 
Roman capital he was treated with respect, and 
it is thought that he was acquitted. It is not 
known whether he left the city, though it is 
thought that he made several visits to Asia Minor 
and one to Spain. According to tradition, he suf- 
fered martyrdom along with other Christians, 
who were charged unjustly with aiding to burn 
Rome in the time of Nero. He is regarded by 
all Christian sects as the most eminent advo- 
cate of early Christianity, the most efficient ex- 
ponent of the teachings of Jesus. It is doubtful 
whether in the world’s annals is to be found 
a character that in moral heroism is equal to 
Saint Paul; certainly none is superior to him. 

PAUL III., Pope from 1534 to 1549, born in 
Carino, Tuscany, Feb. 28, 1468; died Nov. 10, 
1549. He descended from a noble Roman fam- 
ily and was liberally educated. His pontificate 
shows him to have been a man of character and 
ability. It was his aim to surround himself 
by the most distinguished cardinals of his time, 
in which ambition he attained success. Among 
the notable incidents of his reign are the brief 
against slavery, in 1537; the bull instituting the 
Order of the Jesuits, in 1540; the council of 
Trent of 1545; and the decree of excommunica- 
tion against Henry VIII. of England, in 1538. 
He was identified with the struggle of Charles 
V. against the German Protestants. He had a 
son and a daughter before becoming a priest, 
the former of whom was Duke of Parma and 
Piacenza. 

PAUL IV., Pope from 1555 to 1559, born in 
Naples, Italy, June 28, 1476; died Aug. 18, 1559. 
He secured a liberal education in Rome, be- 
came Archbishop of Chieti, and in 1536 was 
made cardinal. In 1555 he succeeded Marcellus 
II. as Pope, in which capacity he showed ex- 
tremes in censoring and examining books, and 
was strict in punishing heresy. In the later 
years of his reign he refused to recognize Fer- 
dinand as Emperor of Germany on the ground 
that he held his permission necessary to allow 
Charles to abdicate, and became involved in 
trouble with Spain by favoring France. He was 
the first Pope to issue a full official Index Libro- 
rum Prohibitorum (q. v.). He was a deter- 
mined opponent of Protestantism, and codper- 
ated with Queen Mary in her efforts to main- 
tain Catholicism in England. 

PAUL V., Pope from 1605 to 1621, born in 
Rome, Italy, Sept. 17, 1552; died Jan. 28, 1621. 
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He descended from a noble family, studied 
canon law, and in 1596 became cardinal. He suc- 
ceeded Leo. IX. after an exciting conclave. 
Among the memorable incidents of his reign is 
the contention with Venice that clergymen may 
not be subjected to trial in the courts of law, 
and in 1606 he placed the whole republic of 
Venice under an interdict for refusing to yield. 
The Venetians retaliated by commanding their 
clergy not to heed the papal censures and ban- 
ished all refusing to obey. Paul is noted as the 
pontiff who did more for the improvement of 
Rome than any other, his works including the 
building of the Borghese Chapel, constructing 
fountains and gardens, and improving the 
streets. He established missionaries in the East 
and received embassies from India and Japan. 

PAUL I., Petrovitch, Emperor of Russia, 
son of Peter III., born Oct. 2, 1754; assassinated 
March 24, 1801. His mother, Catharine II. 
usurped the crown and required him to spend 
his early life in retirement. He succeeded to 
the throne on Nov. 17, 1796, at the death of 
his mother, and at once set at liberty Kosciusko 
and other Poles in prison at Saint Petersburg. 
The army regulations were reformed by intro- 
ducing German discipline. He joined the allied 
powers against Napoleon, for which purpose he 
sent a large army under Suwaroff into Italy, 
and later dispatched an army to France. In 
1800 a dispute arose regarding the island of 
Malta, and he seized the English vessels and 
goods that were then in the Russian ports. 
Later an agreement was concluded with Na- 
poleon to invade the British possessions of Asia, 
but he was assassinated before the project could 
be accomplished. Napoleon and other French 
military authorities held the view that the as- 
sassination was brought about by English agents, 
though it was afterward declared that the con- 
spirators were Russians who endeavored to com- 
pel him to abdicate, which he refused. 

PAULDING (pal'ding), James Kirke, au- 
thor, born in Pleasant Valley, N. Y., Aug. 22, 
1779; died April 6, 1860. He attended the public 
schools of Duchess County and later removed 
to New York City, where he became associated 
with Washington Irving in the publication of a 
humorous work entitled “Salmagundi.” It was 
issued in a series of essays and later he pub- 
lished a second series independently. In 1814 
he was appointed to a clerical position on the 
board of navy commissioners, serving in various 
capacities until 1838, when he was made Secre- 
tary of the Navy in the Cabinet of President 
Van Buren. His later literary works include 
“Westward Ho,” “The Puritan and his Daugh- 
ter,” “Konigsmarke,” “Life of Washington,” and 
“The Dutchman’s Fireside.” 

PAULISTS (pal’ists), or Paulist Fathers, 
a missionary society of priests in the Roman 
Catholic church. It was founded in 1858 by 
Rey. Isaac Thomas Hecker as the Congrega- 
tion of Missionary Priests of Saint Paul the 
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Apostle. The headquarters are in New York 
City, where the society maintains a magnificent 
church and carries on publication work. 
Churches are maintained in many cities of the 
United States, and the missionary work is 
largely among those who do not profess the 
Catholic religion. The Catholic World, a 
monthly periodical, is the official organ of the 
society. 

PAULSEN (poul’sen), Friedrich, philoso- 
pher, born in Langenhorn, Germany, July 16, 
1846; died Aug. 14, 1908. He studied at the 
universities of Erlangen and Berlin, and in 
1875 was made docent in the latter institution. 
Three years later he was appointed professor 
of philosophy and pedagogy. His lectures were 
widely attended and had marked influence 
among the students of philosophy in Europe. 
As a philosopher he is classed with the new 
school of Kant, and in metaphysics he is a dis- 
ciple of Fechner. His published works include 
“Introduction to Philosophy,” “Kant as a Phil- 
osopher of Protestantism,” “System of Ethics,” 
“Work and History of German Universities,” 
and “Treatise Relating to the Theories of 
Kant.” 

PAUNCEFOTE (pans’foot), Sir Julian, 
jurist and statesman, born in Munich, Ger- 
many, Sept. 13, 1828; died May 24, 1902. He 
studied in Geneva, Paris, and Marlborough 
College, was called to the bar in 1852, and in 
1865 became attorney-general of Hong Kong. 
Queen Victoria knighted him in 1874, and in 
the same year he became Assistant Undersec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. Two years 
later he was appointed Assistant Undersecre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and in 1882 
became permanent Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He served as British delegate 
to the conference at Paris in 1885 to draw up 
an act relative to the navigation of the Suez 
Canal, became British minister to the United 
States, and in 1893 was made ambassador. In 
1894 he was associated with the privy council 
while on a visit to England, served as delegate 
to the peace conference at The Hague in 1899, 
and was raised to the peerage in the same 
year. His greatest work consists of his part 
in concluding the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (q. 


v.), relative to the transisthmian canal of 
America. 

PAUPERISM (pa’pér-iz’m). See Poor- 
Laws. 


PAUSANIAS (pa-sa’ni-as), Spartan regent 
and general, son of Cleombrotus and nephew 
of Leonidas, and commander of the Greek 
forces in the Battle of Plataca in 479 B. c. In 
this battle the Persians were defeated and 
Greece became forever freed from them. In 
478 B. c. he commanded an expedition to 
Cyprus and to Byzantium, from both of which 
he expelled the Persians, and for the purpose 
of making himself master of Greece became 
implicated in treasonable relations with the 
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enemy. He was recalled and tried at Sparta, 
but was aquitted on account of former serv- 
ices. Soon after he returned to Byzantium to 
consult with the Persians and to secure the as- 
sistance of Xerxes in acquiring control of 
Greece, and was again recalled and acquitted. 
Subsequently he incited the Helots to revolt, 
when the Spartans purposed to arrest him a 
third time. However, he took refuge in the 
temple of Athene, but the populace blocked the 
doors and starved him, his death occurring in 
468 B. c. Plistoanax, one of his three sons, be- 
came King of Sparta. 

PAVEMENT (pav’ment), the name applied 
to any covering of stone, brick, wood, asphalt, 
or cement for walks, roads, and floors of 
houses. It is used most extensively for im- 
proving the streets and highways in or near 
towns and cities, especially where the natural 
surface is of a constituency that will render it 
easily displaced by hoofs, wheels, and the ele- 
ments. The material which is employed is of 
a durable character, especially where much 
heavy traffic is carried. The floors of many 
public buildings, such as cathedrals and struc- 
tures occupied by the government, are paved 
with durable materials of an ornamental de- 
sign. 

The history of pavement is as ancient as 
that of civilization. It is related that Babylon 
had paved streets fully 2,000 years before the 
Christian era. Many streets of Rome were 
paved with layers of stone, usually two, the 
lower one laid in mortar or cement, and the 
upper of stone with a smooth surface. A few 
of the Roman pavements are still intact and 
small portions are said to be suitable for use. 
The vertical edges of stone blocks used in an- 
cient times were cut so as to fit closely, and 
they were laid upon a solid foundation, usually 
constructed of lava stone. Paving was not 
employed extensively during the Middle Ages, 
but after the 12th century it again received 
much attention, and at present all well-kept 
streets in the towns and cities have pavements. 

Pavements constructed of stone are the most 
durable, and this is the material used most ex- 
tensively in the main business thoroughfares 
of the large cities. The surface is first cut 
down to a uniform level, after which a foun- 
dation of concrete is built. The stone used 
chiefly is granite and is cut into rectangular 
blocks, the vertical edges fitting closely. The 
blocks are set carefully upon the foundation, 
the purpose being to obtain smoothness and 
uniformity in the surface. Many of the out- 
lying streets, especially in the western part of 
the United States, are paved with a class of 
hard-burned, or vitrified, brick. Formerly 
they were laid in two courses, the lower one 
being placed flat upon a _ well-graded and 
sanded foundation and the other set on edge, 
but now brick pavements are constructed al- 
most entirely by setting a course of brick on 
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edge upon a concrete foundation about six 
inches thick. 

In many places where timber is abundant, 
wooden pavements are constructed of rec- 
tangular or cylindrical blocks. These blocks 
are about six inches long and are set closely 
together on the ends, which form a smooth 
surface. Usually a foundation of boards 
covered with hot coal tar is placed below, 
while the interstices between the blocks are 
filled with gravel or sand, and a coating of 
hot coal tar is poured over the surface. In 
many places the pavements are made of 
asphalt, but this material is not serviceable 
where the traffic is heavy. The asphalt is 
mixed with sand so as to form a coating two 
or three inches deep, which is spread over a 
solid foundation, and smoothness is obtained 
by running a heavy roller over the new work. 
This class of paving is noiseless and less in- 
jurious to driving horses than either brick or 
stone. However, it is quite slippery in wet 
weather and on heavy grades., A good kind 
of asphalt paving is built hy first molding 
trap rock and asphaltic cement under heavy 
pressure to form blocks and these are laid 
much like brick. It has the advantage of be- 
ing more uniform in composition than ordi- 
nary asphalt pavements. 

PAVIA (pa-vé’a), a city in northern Italy, 
twenty miles south of Milan, on the Ticino 
River, near its confluence with the Po. It is 
the capital of the province of Pavia, has ex- 
tensive railroad facilities, and is surrounded 
by a fertile agricultural and fruit-growing 
country. Pavia has a considerable trade and 
numerous municipal facilities, including electric 
lighting, waterworks, and stone pavements. 
Among the manufactures are porcelain, textiles, 
jewelry, wine, toys, musical instruments, and 
machinery. Its celebrated university was 
founded by Charlemagne in 774, and ia the 
Middle Ages it rarked as a noted seat of learn- 
ing. With it are affiliated a number of col- 
leges, historical and anatomical museums, a 
school of fine arts, a botanical garden, and a 
library of 150,000 volumes. This institution 
has advanced courses of study and is attended 
by about 1,400 students. Other noted buildings 
Include the cathedral founded in 1488; a 
splendid monastery built by the first duke of 
Milan, situated four miles north of the city; 
the Church of San Petro; and the Church of 
San Michele, regarded the oldest in Italy. The 
Gauls founded Pavia, but Attila captured it in 
453, and it was taken by Odoacer in 476. It 
was made the capital of Lombardy in the 
Prosperous times of the Lombards, when it 
ranked as the most important city of Italy. The 
“tench were defeated here in 1525, but two 
years later it was laid waste by them, and 

apoleon pillaged it in 1796. In 1814 it be- 
me a part of Austria, but since 1859 it has 

Clonged to Italy. Population, 1916, 36,744. 
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who loans money on the security of personal 
effects, such as jewelry and clothing, which are 
left in possession of the lender. The business 
of a pawnbroker is usually limited to small 
loans and a large amount of the goods pledged 
or deposited are not redeemed within the time 
agreed upon, hence the business involves both 
lending money and selling the unredeemed 
goods. In some countries the law requires that 
the goods are to be advertised for sale and sold 
at auction, but this provision is either evaded 
directly, or the loan is stipulated so as to have 
the effect of a sale after the expiration of a 
definite time. Many pawn shops are main- 
tained in the larger cities of Canada and the 
United States, and a majority are in the hands 
of Jews. Loans made by pawnbrokers usually 
bear a high rate of interest, or a specified sum 
of money is charged instead of specifying a 
definite rate. 

PAWNEES (pa-néz’), a tribe of North 
American Indians who were first found in the 
basin of the Platte River, in Nebraska. They 
consisted of four different bands, known as the 
Grand Panis, the Tapage Panis, the Republican 
Panis, and the Lanks. Their hostility to the 
Sioux, Arapahoes, and Sacs and Foxes ex- 
tended through a period of many years, but 
they were peculiarly friendly to the whites. A 
cession of their lands was made in 1833, when 
they were confined to a reservation on the 
north side of the Platte River, but in 1876 they 
retreated before the Sioux to southern Ne- 
braska, and in the latter part of that year re- 
moved to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. 
Their history includes an account of a number 
of brave chiefs. At present they are making 
rapid progress in educational and industrial 
arts. A vocabulary of their language has been 
published, but there is no extended grammar. 

PAW-PAW. See Papaw. 

PAWTUCKET (pa-tik’ét), a city of Rhode 
Island, in Providence County, on the Paw- 
tucket River, four miles north of Providence. 
It is at the head of steamboat navigation and 
on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. The river supplies an abundance of 
water power, having a fall of about fifty feet. 
It has the Collyer Monument, Daggett Park, 
and a soldiers’ memorial monument. Among 
the principal buildings are the State armory, 
the Sayles Memorial Library, the public high 
school, the city hall, the Kinyon Block, the 
Taylor building, and the home for aged poor. 
Samuel Slater established the first cotton fac- 
tory in Pawtucket in 1790. Cotton goods and 
cotton thread are the leading manufactures 
Other products include knit goods, braid, 
cement, textiles, dyed goods, plush, cordage, 
leather, ironware, machinery, packed meat, and 
boilers. It has a large trade in lumber, coal, 
cement, brick, and merchandise. The place was 
settled in about 1654 and incorporated in 1765 
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as North Providence. In 1886 it was incor- 
porated as the city of Pawtucket. Population, 
1900, 39,231; in 1910, 51,622. 

PAXTON (piks’t’n), Sir Joseph, architect 
and ornamental gardener, born in Bedfordshire, 
England, Aug. 3, 1803; died June 8, 1865. He 
studied in the grammar schools of Woburn, be- 
came a gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and in 1851 designed the Crystal Palace con- 
structed at the London International Exhibition. 
The successful construction of this structure 
caused him to be knighted. He was chosen a 
member of Parliament in 1854, in which ca- 
pacity he continued to serve until his death. 
He published “The Cottage Calendar” and a 
“Pocket Botanical Dictionary.” Paxton was 
editor for a time of the Botanical Magazine 
and of the Horticultural Register. 

PAYER (pi’ér), Julius von, painter and ex- 
plorer, born in Schönau, Bohemia, Sept. 1, 
1842. He was educated at the Vienna Military 
Academy and in 1859 entered the Austrian 
army. In 1865 he was made professor of his- 
tory at the Vienna Military Academy, sub- 
sequently surveyed some of the most inacces- 
sible regions of the Alps, and in 1869 joined the 
second German exploring expedition sent to 
the Arctic Ocean, which enabled him to extend 
the general knowledge of the extent of the 
coast of Greenland. He joined Weyprecht in 
the Austrian expedition to the North Pole, in 
1872, which resulted in the discovery and ex- 
ploration of Franz-Josef Land. On returning 
to Europe, he studied painting in Frankfort, 
Munich, and Paris, and subsequently devoted 
himself entirely to that art. Among his pro- 
ductions are “Leaving the Ships,” “Bay of 
Death,” “Never Retreat,” “Death of Franklin,” 
and “Views of Franz-Josef Land.” “He pub- 
lished “The Austrian North Polar Expedition 
in 1872-74." He died Aug. 31, 1915. 

PAYNE (pan), John, poet, born in London, 
England, Aug. 23, 1842. He studied law and 
practiced his profession for a brief period. Be- 
sides writing a large number of poems, he 
made many translations. As a poet he belongs 
to the Neo-romantic school, which includes 
Morris, Rossetti, Marzials, and Swinburne. 
Among his poems are “A Masque of Shadows,” 
“Lautrec,” “Intaglios,” and “Songs of Life and 
Death.” Among his translations are “Tales 
from the Arabic,” “Arabian Nights,” “Aladdin 
and the Enchanted Lamp,” “Decameron of 
Boccaccio,” and “Poems of Shemseddin Mo- 
hammed Hafiz of Shiraz.” 

PAYNE, John Howard, actor and dramatist, 
born in New York City, June 9, 1792; died in 
Tunis, April 10, 1852. He was employed in a 
New York countinghouse at an early age. 
While there he edited the Thespian Mirror and 
in 1807 entered Union College, where he attend- 
ed two years. His first appearance as an actor 
was at the Park Theater, New York, in 1809, 


and in 1813 he played successfully at the Drury 
134 
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Lane Theater, London. His theatrıcal career 
extended over a period of about twenty years, 
as actor, manager, and playwright. Payne is 
the author of a number of operas and dramas. 
He was editor of 
the Opera Glass, a 
London dramatic 
paper, in 1826-27, 
and in 1832 re- 
turned to the Unit- 
ed States. He was 
consul at Tunis, 
Africa, from 1841 
to 1845 and was 
appointed to the 
same place a sec- 
ond time, in 1851, 
where he died the 
following year. 
The remains were 
removed from the Saint George (Tunis) ceme- 
tery to Washington in 1893, and in both the cities 
are monuments to his memory. His principal 
literary production is the song “Home, Sweet 
Home” by which his name has been made im- 
mortal. Other writings include “The Maid of 
Milan,” “Charles the Second,” and “Brutus.” 
A singular incident in connection with the life 
of Payne is that he never had a permanent 
home after the age of thirteen. 

PAYNE, Sereno Elisha, public man, born at 
Hamilton, N. Y., June 26, 1843; died Dec. 10, 
1914. He studied at Rochester, was admitted to 
the bar, and established a successful law prac- 
tice at Auburn. After holding several city of- 
fices, he was elected district attorney of Cayuga 
County, and in 1882 was chosen as a Republican 
member of Congress. Two years later he was 
reelected and was again clected to Congress in. 
1888, serving continuously for nine terms. He 
exercised a wide influence in shaping the policy 
of his party, both in Congress and in the nation. 
He aided in framing the Dingley and the Mc- 
Kinley tariff laws and in promoting the Payne 
Tariff Bill, in 1909. 

PAYSON, Edward, clergyman, born in 
Rindge, N. H., July 25, 1783; died in Portland, 
Me., Oct. 22, 1827. He was educated at Har- 
vard University and, after studying theology, 
became a Congregational clergyman in Portland, 
where he ministered efficiently to a large so- 
ciety until his death. His ability as a pulpit 
orator and student brought him into prominence. 
He published several volumes of discourses and 
sermons. 

PEA, the common name of a genus of plants 
of the natural order Leguminosae. It is as- 
sumed that peas ate native to Western Asia, 
where several species grow wild, especially in 
the region of the Caspian Sea. They were cui- 
tivated as garden plants by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, who obtained the improved vari- 
eties from the Egyptians. Their introduction 
into Western Europe came about through trad- 
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ers from Holland, whence they were distributed 
to all the continents. About fifty species are 
cultivated, all of which have been improved 
by propagation. Two distinct classes are rec- 
ognized, known as the common pea and the eat- 
able-podded pea. The latter is sometimes spok- 
en of as sugar, skinless, and string pea, from 
the circumstance that its pod is sweet, tender, 
and succulent. In most climates it grows to a 
height of two to five feet. It bears long pods 
containing spherical seeds and flowers later 
than the common pea. This plant should be 
supported by trellis work in order to secure the 
best yield. The common pea is cultivated very 
abundantly, largely because of its early yield 
of seeds, which are valuable for cooking or 
canning while in an unripe condition. Its pods 
are rarely eaten, having a tough, parchmentlike 
lining. The German dwarf pea is a favorite 
species for early use. It grows to a height of 
about nine inches and, if sown early in the 
spring in a rich, warm soil, it yields abundantly. 
Other species include the little gem, Tom 
Thumb, Kent, and May pea. The cow pea, 
which is grown extensively in the Southern 
States, is a forage plant. 

PEABODY (pé’béd-i), a city of Massachu- 
setts, in Essex County, fourteen miles north of 
Boston, on the Boston and Maine Railroad. It 
is a manufacturing and commercial center. 
Among the manufactures are glue, clothing, 
leather, textiles, earthenware, machinery, and 
utensils. The noteworthy buildings include the 
public library, the townhall, the buildings of the 
Essex County Agricultural Society, and many 
schools and churches. It is the seat of the 
Peabody Institute, an institution founded by 
George Peabody, who endowed it with $200,000. 
The city was incorporated as South Danvers in 
1855, but in 1868 it adopted the present name in 
honor of the philanthropist, George Peabody, 
who was born here. Population, 1910, 15,721. 

PEABODY, Andrew Preston, clergyman 
and author, born in Beverly, Mass., March 19, 
1811; died in Boston, March 10, 1893. He com- 
pleted a course at Harvard University by grad- 
uation in 1826, studied theology at Cambridge, 
and soon after became pastor of the South 
Parish Church in Portsmouth, N. H., where 
he labored until 1860. In that year he became 
Pastor to Harvard University, and from 1861 
to 1881 was professor of Christian morals in 
that institution. From 1852 to 1863 he edited 
the North American Review and was a con- 
tributor to various periodicals. After leaving 
Harvard, in 1881, he devoted his attention to 
literary work and lecturing. His writings in- 
Clude “Sermons of Consolation,” “Manual of 
Moral Philosophy,” “Lectures on Christian 
Doctrine,” “Christianity the Religion of Nature,” 
“Harvard Reminiscences,” “Sermons for Chil- 
dren,” “Christianity and Science,” and “Harvard 
Graduates Whom I Have Known.” 

PEABODY, George, merchant and philan- 
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thropist, born in South Danvers (now Peabody), 
Mass., Feb. 18, 1795; died in London, England, 
Nov. 4, 1869. He descended from a New Eng- 
land family that had immigrated six generations 
before his birth, was educated at a district 
school, and at the age of eleven years he be- 
came clerk in a grocery store. After serving in 
the War of 1812, he formed a partnership with 
Elisha Riggs in a dry-goods store in George- 
town, D. C. In 1815 the business was removed 
to Baltimore. Branch stores were soon after 
founded in New York and Philadelphia, and in 
1837 he established himself as merchant and 
money broker in London. He discontinued con- 
nections with the American business establish- 
ments in 1843 and devoted his energy to the 
development of his institution in England, where 
he came into possession of much wealth, which 
he used largely for philanthropic purposes. 

In his lifetime Peabody gave away $5,500,000, 
These gifts include $1,000,000 to the Peabody In- 
stitute in Baltimore; $10,000 to the North Polar 
expedition under Dr. Kane; $25,000 each to 
Kenyon College, at Gambier, Ohio, and Phillips 
Academy, Andover; $50,000 for educational pur- 
poses in North Danvers; $200,000 to found the 
Peabody Institute in South Danvers; and $2,- 
500,000 for constructing homes for poor people 
in London, which are capable of accommodating 
20,000 persons. In 1867 he established the Pea- 
body Educational Fund of $2,100,000 to be de- 
voted to education in the Southern United States, 
but two years later increased it to $3,384,000. 
This fund was first used to encourage the es- 
tablishment of the public school system, but, 
after schools were generally established, it was 
applied to train teachers in institutes and nor- 
mal schools, for which purpose it is used at 
present. Congress voted him special thanks for 
his large gifts to public institutions in America, 
in 1867, and Queen Victoria offered him a bar- 
onetcy, but this he declined. However, the queen 
gave him a letter and her portrait, which is now 
on deposit in the Peabody Institute, at Peabody, 
Mass. His death occurred at Eaton Square, 
London, and the remains were taken to Amer- 
ica and buried at Danvers, Mass. Statues have 
been erected to his honor in Baltimore and 
London. He left by will about $5,000,000 to 
relatives and friends. 

PEABODY, Selim Hobart, educator, born 
at Rockingham, Vt., in 1829; died in 1903. He 
studied at the University of Vermont, where he 
graduated in 1852, and for some years held 
professorships of physics, engineering, and 
mathematics. In 1880 he was made president 
of the University of Illinois, where he served 
until 1891, and in 1899 became statistician of the 
commission to the Paris Exposition. He was 
president of the Chicago Academy of Sciences 
from 1892 to 1895 and was president of the 
National Educational Association in 1890. 

PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND. See 
Peabody, George. 


PEACE 


PEACE, a river of Canada, which rises in 
the Rocky Mountains, in British Columbia, by 
two branches. It flows in a tortuous course 
toward the east and merges into the Slave River, 
near Lake Athabasca, and enters the Great 
Slave Lake by five mouths as the Slave River. 
The delta of the Peace River is remarkably fer- 
tile and its valley is rich and beautiful. Rapids 
impede navigation in many places, but it is 
navigable for some distance by small steamers. 
The entire length is about 800 miles. 

PEACE CONFERENCE. See Hague, 
The. 

PEACH, a class of fruit trees, which are 
cultivated in all the countries having a warm or 
temperate climate. Some writers have classed 
the peach tree 
as a distinct 
genus, while 
others consid- 
er it allied to 
the almond, 
cherry, and 
plum. The size 
and shape dif- 
fer largely ac- 
cording to the 
soil and cli- 
mate, though 
it may be stat- 
ed that its 
general height 
is from eight 

PEACH FLOWER. to twenty feet. 
Its branches are irregular, the leaves are glossy 
and lanceolate, and the rose-colored blossoms 
appear in early spring before the leaves are ap- 
parent. The fruit is fleshy, juicy, and highly 
flavored. It is a roundish drupe from one to 
three inches in diameter, has a downy reddish, 
yellowish, or whitish skin, and incloses a fur- 
rowed flattish stone. The peach tree is native 
to Persia and Syria, where several species grow 
wild. It was introduced into Western Europe at 
an early date, and is now grown for the market 
in abundance. The two principal classes are the 
freestones and the clingstones, so named on ac- 
count of the stones being free from or attached 
to the fleshy part of the fruit. Each of these 
classes includes many species. 

In the more severe climates of the Temperate 
zones the peach trees bear only from two to 
three years, but in those having an equable 
and favorable climate they yield fruit succes- 
sively for nearly 100 years. This‘fruit is grown 
more extensively in North America than in any 
other continent. It is propagated from the seed 
and is cultivated in orchards like apples. The 
most productive peach-growing regions are on 
the southern shores of the Great Lakes, in the 
central part of the Mississippi valley, in the 
Southern States, and on the Pacific coast. New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, California, Texas, Geor- 
gia, Oklahoma, and Florida are among the larger 
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producers of peaches. All the Southern States 
produce peaches, though the largest yield is in 
Georgia, where the annual production is about 
5,750,000 bushels. The total yield of the United 
States averages about 40,500,000 bushels of mar- 
ketable peaches. Ontario and British Columbia 
are well adapted to the culture of peaches. 
Those gathered for the markets are picked by 
hand before they are fully ripe and are shipped 
in refrigerator cars. Large quantities are canned 
and dried for the market, in which condition 
they can be kept indefinitely. A fine grade of 
peach brandy is made where large orchards 
abound. 

PEACOCK, or Peafowl, a class of beautiful 
birds of the pheasant family, native to South- 
eastern Asia. In the wild state peacocks are 
met with mostly while perching in trees, but 
they make their nests on the ground, where the 
peahen lays from twenty to thirty eggs in the 
early spring and may later be seen in company 
with a large brood of young, usually from ten 
to twenty. The young are very difficult to rear 
in a cold climate, and the adult peacocks are 
quite unskilled in making rapid escape while on 
the ground. The males and females have a 
similar appearance until about two years old, 
when the tail coverts of the male begin to de- 
velop. They reach full development at three 
years, when the male has a most beautiful ap- 
pearance. The common peacock is about the 
size of a hen turkey, and the wild birds are 
more brilliant than the domesticated. Both 
sexes are marked by various spots, but the tail 
coverts of the male are especially beautiful for 
their eyelike spots and are much used for pur- 
poses of decoration. The Tibetan peacock is 
somewhat smaller, but has fine plumage. A fully 
developed male peacock has blue and golden col- 
ors. Formerly they were eaten, but now pea- 
cocks are kept chiefly for ornament in house 
and barn yards. The ancients regarded the pea- 
cock as the attribute of Juno, and the Christians 
of Byzantium looked upon it as a symbol of 
the resurrection. At present it is typical of 
vainglory. See illustration on following page. 

PEALE (pél), Charles Wilson, painter and 
naturalist, born in Chestertown, Md., April 16, 
1741; died in Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1827. He 
first learned saddlery, but soon after studied 
art under a German teacher in Boston and under 
J. C. Copley. Subsequently he was instructed 
by Benjamin West in London, but returned to 
America to serve in the Revolution and com- 
manded a company at Germantown and Trenton. 
His principal paintings include portraits of 
Washington, Steuben, Hancock, Hamilton, and 
Morris. He contributed a number of articles 
on science to periodicals and lectured on natural 
history. His writings include essays on “Do- 
mestic Happiness,” “Building Wooden Bridges,” 
and “A Discourse Introductory to a Course of 
Lectures on Natural History.” 


PEALE, Rembrandt, painter, son of Charles 
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Wilson Peale, born in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Feb. 22, 1778; died in Philadelphia, Oct. 
3, 1860. He received instruction from his fa- 
ther, painted portraits at Charleston, S. C., and 
subsequently studied under Benjamin West at 
London. He visited Paris and other cities in 
Europe. A portrait of Washington painted by 
him in 1823 was purchased by the government 
for $2,000. His portraits embrace those of 
Perry, Jefferson, Cuvier, and Decatur. Other 
paintings include “Jupiter and Io,” “Napoleon 
on Horseback,” “The Roman Daughter,” and 
“The Court of Death.” He wrote “Reminis- 
cences of Art and Artists,” “Notes on Italy,” 
and “An Account of the Skeleton of the Mam- 
mals.” He contributed to the Crayon and edit- 
ed the “Portfolio of an Artist.” 

PEANUT, Ground-Nut, or Ground-Pea, a 
trailing plant of the bean family, bearing a 
hairy stem, small yellow flowers, and two-paired 
primate leaflets. The flowers are sterile above 
ground. After they wither, the forming stalk 
of the ovary bends downward and forces the 
young pod underground, and the seeds mature 
some distance below the surface. The pods 
have from one to three seeds. Peanuts are 
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cultivated extensively in many parts of the 
United States, especially in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and other Southern States. They thrive 
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2, TIBETAN PEACOCK. 


PEAR 


best in a light, sandy soil, yielding from 35 to 
100 bushels per acre. Many well-defined species 
have been obtained by cultivation, most of which 





PEANUT— PLANT AND FRUIT. 


are thought to be from plants that are native 
to Africa, where they are grown extensively. 
but other species are native to South 
America. They were cultivated on 
the Maranon River, in Brazil, as 
early as 1596. Where they are cul- 
tivated on a small scale, the labor- 
ers take them from the ground with 
hoes, but on the larger plantations 
the roots and nuts are plowed out 
with a peanut digger. After dry- 
ing several days in cocks or sheds, 
they are cleaned carefully and in 
some cases are bleached. Large 
quantities are baked and eaten. 
They yield peanut oil, a product re- 
sembling olive oil, which is used 
extensively in manufacturing fine 
grades of soap. It is employed for 
salads and other purposes. The 
husks and shells of peanuts are 
useful in feeding stock. Some spe- 
cies may be grown as far north as 
central Illinois and Towa, but they 
must be planted early, else the seeds 
do not mature. 

PBAR, a fruit tree belonging to 
the same genus as the apple, cul- 
tivated extensively for its fruit. It 
is native to Asia and some parts 
of Europe, where it may be found 
growing wild, either in the form of 
a shrub or tree. The fruit in a 
wild state is small and the trees 
are thorny, but under cultivation 
the tree is thornless, grows to a 
height of from 25 to 60 feet, and 
in favorable climates attains a diameter of three 
feet. Writers recognize 225 species, of which 
36 were cultivated in Rome at the time of Pliny. 
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Exterior and interior views—Notice the seeds. 


PEA RIDGE 


In some climates the trees bear only a few 
years, while in others they have been known to 
yield fruit for more than 300 years successively. 
The wood of old trees is hard and durable and 
is of value in manufacturing musical instru- 
ments and turners’ tools and for making wood 
engravings. The fruit has a juicier pulp than 
the apple, is somewhat longer, and tapers 
toward the stem end. 

The pear may be propagated by grafting on 
the quince, white thorn, and other trees, and is 
usually budded or grafted on seedlings of a 
species of pear 
called free 
stocks. A spe- 
cies known as 
the Bartlett 
pear is the fa- 
vorite variety 
in the American 
market. It is 
luscious, yields 
abundantly, and 
is of large size. 
Next to it is 
the Seckel pear. 
The Bartlett 
constitutes ful- 
ly ninety per 
cent. of all the pears grown in the United 
States. The cultivation of pears extends to 
practically every country within the tropical and 
temperate zones. California produces large 
quantities of excellent size and next to it the 
State of New York takes rank. Other states 
producing large quantities include Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. The pear 
crop of the United States aggregates about 
5,500,000 bushels annually. Canada is a prolific 
producer of several fine grades of pears. The 
largest yield is in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, and British Columbia. Pears are picked 
before quite ripe, wrapped in separate papers, 
and transported in refrigerator cars. Large 
quantities are eaten fresh or canned for table 
use. In some regions pears are dried similarly 
to apples and peaches. They are used in the 
manufacture of wine and a pear cider known 
generally as perry. Pear cider is made in large 
quantities in France and other countries of 
Western Europe. 

PEA RIDGE, Battle of, an engagement of 
the Civil War in America, fought at Pea Ridge, 
Ark., on March 7 and 8, 1862. Gen. S. R. Cur- 
tis had an army of 10,500 Federals and ad- 
vanced against Springfield, Mo., which was held 
by the Confederates under General Price. How- 
ever, the Confederates withdrew and made an 
attack upon the Federals from the rear, the 
battle taking place at Pea Ridge, in the north- 
western part of Arkansas. They had about 
14,000 men and were commanded by General 
Van Dorn, who retreated under cover of his 
artillery, having lost about 950 in killed and 
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wounded. The Federals sustained a much heav- 
ier loss, a total of 1,384, but Missouri was saved 
to the Union cause. 

PEARL, a calcareous secretion formed chief- 
ly of calcium carbonate, found as a morbid de- 
posit around a central nucleus within the shells 
of various mollusks, especially those of pearl 





INSIDE VIEW OF PEARL-OYSTER SHELL. 


oysters and river mussels. Pearl oysters occur 
in beds similar to those of the common oyster. 
Their shell is rough and greenish on the outside, 
and on the inside is a coating composed of 
nacre, or mother-of-pearl. Pearls of the same 
material as mother-of-pearl occur both in the 
flesh of the oyster and as attached particles on 
the outside, often from ten to twenty different 
pearls being found in one oyster. It is thought 
that the pearl originates from some foreign 
substance like sand getting into the shell or 
oyster, around which the hard, pearly growth 
forms. The Chinese have developed a system 
of cultivating pearls by placing small beads and 
other hard substances in living pearl oysters 
and replacing them in the sea, where they re- 
main until pearls are sufficiently developed, when 
they are caught and the developed product is 
secured. 

The most valuable pearl fisheries are those 
of Ceylon and the Persian Gulf, where the in- 
dustry has been carried on from remote an- 
tiquity. Pearl fisherics of much value exist 
in the Gulf of Manar, on the northeastern coast 
of Ceylon, where the shells of mollusks meas- 
ure from nine to twelve inches in diameter, 
though in the pearl fisheries of California and 
the Gulf of California the shells are somewhat 
thicker. Pearl fishing on the Asiatic coast con- 
tinues only about a month each year, usually 
beginning in March. Divers descend to a depth 
of from sixty to eighty feet, where they loosen 
the oysters and are pulled up in from 40 to 60 
minutes, though in rare cases they are able to 
remain under water 75 minutes. The diver is 
aided in sinking by a weight of about thirty 
pounds being attached to his feet and, when 
he has gathered a number of oysters into a 
net, he is pulled up by means of a rope. Boats 
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receive the oysters at the surface and carry them 
to the shore, where they are piled in the sun 
and allowed to decompose. When sufficiently 
rotted, they are carefully washed and examined 
for pearls, and those attached within the shell 
are removed by means of a hammer. Pearl 
oysters occur over extensive areas of the Pacific 
Ocean, including the coasts of Borneo, the 
Sulu Islands, Australia, and the Bay of Panama. 
Pearls are also secured in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in many of the rivers of the United States, 
Canada, Russia, Germany, Great Britain, and 
other European countries. 

Pearls are more or less dependent on their 
size, form, and structure for commercial value. 
They are separated into several classes. The 
smaller are called seed pearls and are sold in 
the market by weight, while the larger ones are 
sold with reference to their composition and color. 
Those of a rose tint are counted the most val- 
uable in some countries, though others prefer 
the yellow. Pink pearls are valuable on ac- 
count of their rarity, but the highest price is 
paid for black pearls, which are the most rare 
and are found only in several kinds of shells. 
The principal uses of pearls include decoration, 
ornament, and trimming for inlaid work. Moth- 
er-of-pearl is used in making the handles of 
knives and forks and for buttons. Within re- 
cent years considerable progress has been made 
in the manufacture of artificial pearls, particu- 
larly in Italy, Germany, and France. The imita- 
tions consist of blowing very thin beads of glass 
and finishing them with the scales of certain 
fishes, as the dace and bleak. Julius Caesar 
possessed a large number of pearls, many of 
which he brought from the streams of Great 
Britain. In one instance he is said to have paid 
$240,000 for a fine specimen. It is reputed that 
Cleopatra dissolved a pearl valued at $350,000 in 
vinegar and drank it, while another was cut un- 
der her direction into earrings for the statue of 
Venus in Rome. The most valuable pearl now in 
existence is owned by the Shah of Persia. 

PEARL RIVER, a river having its source 

-in Neshoba County, Mississippi, about 100 miles 
northeast of Jackson. After a course of about 
350 miles, it flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 
It has a winding course toward the south, is 
navigable as far as Jackson, and the lower val- 
ley is subject to overflow. The Bogue Chitto 
River, which joins it in Louisiana, is its largest 
tributary. 

PEARY (pé’ri), Robert Edwin, Arctic ex- 
plorer, born at Cresson, Pa., May 6, 1856. He 
removed with his parents at an early age to 
Maine, where he attended school, and afterward 
graduated at Bowdoin College. In 1885 he be- 
came a civil engineer in the United States navy, 
and made expeditions toward the North Pole 
in 1886, in 1891, and in 1893. From the last 
mentioned expedition he returned Sept. 21, 1895, 
to Saint Johns, Newfoundland, in the steamer 
Kite, which had sailed for the relief of his 
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company. He made a successful expedition to 
Greenland in 1896. In 1902 he reached 84° 17’, 
northwest of Cape Hecla, and four years later 
attained 87° 6’ north : 

latitude. He dis- 
covered the North 
Pole in 1909. He 
published several 
reports of his 
travels, including 
“Northwest over 
the Great Ice Sea.” 
See Polar Expedi- 


tions. 

PEASANTS’ 
WAR (péz’ants), an 
insurrectionary 
movement in Ger- 
many, which was in- 
stituted by the peas- 
ants for the purpose 
of securing relief from the extravagant taxes and 
the oppression of the nobles. The movement 
was organized in the south of Germany, in 
1476, and by 1525 it had spread over all that 
country. Some of the nobles regarded the 
movement with favor, since it was at least par- 
tially directed against the clergy, a part of which 
had become both oppressive and sensual. In 
several instances the peasants secured success. 
They were supported by the towns of Frank- 
furt, Mühlhausen, Fulda, and others, but the 
lack of systematic codperation made it impossible 
for the enterprise ultimately to succeed. Among 
the principal demands were the abolition of serf- 
dom, the free election of their parish clergy, the 
support of the poor, the equality in the adminis- 
tration of justice, the abolition of clerical exac- 
tions, and the restoration of titles to certain 
forests and land. The peasants were defeated 
with vast losses in South Germany in the early 
part of 1525, and Philip of Hesse defeated them 
in several engagements in the North. The 
movement was unfortunate for the peasants in 
that they were reckless in the destruction of 
castles, convents, and churches, which they pil- 
laged, and they also committed other excesses. 
After they were finally quashed, their burdens 
became even greater than before and many of 
their leaders were executed. In this conflict 
for human rights fully 150,000 persons suffered 
death. 

PEAT (pét), a substance resulting from the 
decomposition of various plants in the presence 
of moisture, found chiefly in bogs and marshes, 
It is confined principally to the colder countries, 
since decomposition takes place too rapidly in 
the warmer climates to form peat. At the sur- 
face it contains considerable water and becomes 
gradually more compressed toward greater 
depths until it approaches the condition of lig- 
nite. In the high latitudes it is formed of vari- 
ous species of bog moss. These forms of veg- 
etation produce peat below, while at the surfact 
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new shoots grow up to take the place of the 
decaying parts. Recently formed peat has a 
brownish hue and a soft consistency, while the 
older is quite dark in color. Extensive peat 
bogs often have a depth of fifty feet, and when 
the product is taken from the deposits it con- 
tains about eighty per cent. of water. 

The peat is cut by implements in rectangular 
forms and is placed on an elevated surface to 
dry. When sufficiently dry it is used for fuel, 
giving out a constant heat with little smoke. 
Peat of ordinary consistency contains 56 per 
cent. of carbon, six per cent. of hydrogen, and 
38 per cent. of oxygen and nitrogen. It occurs 
extensively in Northern Europe, particularly in 
Russia, Great Britain, and Germany. Extensive 
beds are found in New England, Canada, and 
other high latitudes, where it is used for fuel. 
Within late years various machines have been 
invented to compress peat artifically to free it 
from water, though formerly moisture was re- 
moved exclusively by a slow drying process. 
Peat can be burned in furnaces, ranges, stoves, 
and open grates. It is employed both for heat- 
ing and cooking. Dense peat gives the best 
results when burned upon a grate, and the 
fibrous kind is best for use in stoves and open 
fireplaces without a grate. 

PEBBLE, a fragment of rock ranging in size 
between a grain and a cobble, having a rounded 
form due to the action of water, ice, or wind. 
Pebbles are found in abundance among the de- 
posits of all geological periods, but in most cases 
they are held together by lime, silica, or iron, 
thus forming large stones. Pebbles formed of 
rock crystal and agate occur in many places. 
In this form they possess value in the manufac- 
ture of optical supplies and jewelry. 

PECAN (pé-kan’), a species of hickory com- 
mon to North America. It is noted for its 
fruit, which is the most palatable of all the 
hickory nuts. The tree attains a height of sixty 
to seventy feet, has a straight trunk, and bears 
leaves with thirteen to fifteen leaflets. The 
wood is of little use aside from fuel, but the 
nut is raised extensively for the market. It 
thrives in Arkansas, Mississippi, Illinois, Loui- 
siana, and Texas. Large quantities of the nuts 
are exported to the markets of Europe. 

PECCARY (pék’ka-ry), a genus of animals 
allied to the swine, found extensively in South 
America and the southern parts of North Amer- 
ica. Two species have been described, the white- 
lipped and the collared peccary. The former is 
confined principally to the region between Mex- 
ico and Paraguay, where large droves are often 
met with, while the latter ranges from Pata- 
gonia to Arkansas in small packs. The white- 
lipped peccary has been successfully domesti- 
cated. It never produces more than two young 
at a birth. It has tender, agreeable flesh, which 
is less fat than that of swine. The peccary 
feeds on potatoes, maize, sugar cane, and other 
vegetable forms. Both species have curved 
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tusks and a dorsal organ secreting an oily, 
musky substance. The latter must be removed 
immediately after the animal is slaughtered, 
since it otherwise conveys a peculiar scent to 
the flesh. 

PECK, Harry Thurston, philologist, born in 
Stanford, Conn., Nov. 24, 1856. He graduated 
at Columbia University, in 1881, and was made 
instructor in Latin at the same institution. Sub- 
sequently he studied in Paris, Rome, and Ber- 
lin, and in 1888 was made professor of Latin 
language and literature at Columbia University. 
He was lecturer in classical philology at Bar- 
nard College for Women for some time, secre- 
tary of the faculty of Columbia University, and 
an incorporator of the Columbia University 
Press. Among his published works are “Classi- 
cal Studies,” “Semitic Theory of Creation,” 
“Latin Pronunciation,” “Roman Life in Latin 
Prose and Verse,” and “Dictionary of Classical 
Literature and Antiquities.” He was for some 
years the editor of The Bookman, which posi- 
tion he accepted in 1895. He died Mar, 23, 1914. 

PECKHAM (pék’am), Rufus William, jur- 
ist, born at Albany, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1838. He 
studied at the Albany Academy and in Phila- 
delphia and was admitted to the bar in 1859. 
The following year he succeeded his father, 
Rufus Peckham, as law partner to Lyman Tre- 
main. In 1868 he was elected district attorney 
of Albany County, serving three years, after 
which he was chosen a judge of the supreme 
court of New York. He attended several Demo- 
cratic national conventions, including those of 
1876 and 1880. President Cleveland appointed 
him associate justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1895. He died Oct. 24, 1909. 

PECOS (pa’kés), a river of the United 
States, which rises a short distance east of Santa 
Fé, N. M., and, after a course of about 800 
miles toward the southeast, joins the Rio Grande 
at Painted Cave, Tex. It has a number of tribu- 
taries both in New Mexico and Texas, but in 
the summer season little water flows in its 
channel. 

PEDAGOGY (péd’a-gi-jy), or Pedagogics, 
the science and art of teaching. A wider defi- 
nition would be the science and art of education 
and this would probably be also a truer defini- 
tion of the word as now used. Some American 
educators have objected to the term pedogogy, 
but there seems to be no just ground for this 
objection and any dislike of the word is cer- 
tainly not shared by either German or French 
writers upon the subject. The term may not be 
wholly satisfactory in the etymological sense, 
but by our widespread usage it has come to 
connote quite clearly the processes of formal 
education. 

The subject includes educational psychology, 
methodology, and educational economy. The 
first underlies the whole subject, as there can be 
no good teaching and no successful school man- 
agement that are not based upon psychology. 
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EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLocy. Educational psy- 
chology is both theoretical and practical, or ap- 
plied. As theoretical, it is constantly pushing 
forward into the realm of observation and ex- 
periment, seeking to establish definitely the con- 
ditions and modes of mental growth. In its ap- 
plied phase, it claims to have formulated cer- 
tain fundamental laws of mind activity that 
shall furnish trustworthy guidance to the teacher 
who is actually at work. It should be remem- 
bered that there is much psychology of a most 
interesting character which is purely specula- 
tive, or is concerned with problems of conscious- 
ness that lie outside the field of teaching. In 
these phases of psychology the teacher has little 
or no professional interest. They do not touch 
in any helpful or intimate way his daily work. 
It is here that the chief criticism lodges against 
much psychology that is offered in teachers’ 
reading circles; it is of no special benefit to 
the teacher as a teacher, no matter how inter- 
esting it may be to the investigator or the gen- 
eral reader. 

A subdivision of psychology which should re- 
ceive special attention from the teacher 1s ge- 
netic psychology, which undertakes to show some- 
thing of the beginnings of the activity of the 
different powers of consciousness. The con- 
stantly developing subject of child study is the 
leading phase of genetic psychology. The im- 
portant questions here are: What activitics 
manifest themselves first? {fn what order are 
they manifested? And at what ages of the child 
do they become most characteristic? It is now 
generally recognized that the most important 
_ periods of the child’s life are in the first two or 
three years of school and in adolescence. Ge- 
netic psychology, in the strict meaning of the 
words, deals with the earlier years of the child’s 
mental life, and the psychology of adolescence 
is usually treated as a separate subject; al- 
though, if the term genetic be used in its wid- 
est sense, it could be applied to the beginnings 
of any phase of development of mental activ- 
ity. It is hardly necessary to say that although 
the psychology of childhood should receive the 
special attention of the elementary teacher and 
the psychology of adolescence should receive 
the special study of the secondary teacher, yet 
it is helpful to both to study both subjects. The 
elementary teacher should constantly look for- 
ward to the adolescent period and the second- 
ary teacher should know how the child develops 
into the adolescent. 

The teacher of any grade should study with 
care not only the best writing he can find upon 
psychological subjects, but should especially 
study the mental growth of the pupil himself 
with particular reference to the function of the 
sensory apparatus and the processes of concept, 
formation of judgment, imagination, the feel- 
ings, and the will. The.mental life and growth 
of the pupil are wholly dependent upon the ac- 
tivity of these powers. The richness of an in- 
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dividual’s mental equipment is dependent upon 
the number and clearness of his concepts. His 
adjustment to his surroundings and his adjust- 
ment of his surroundings to his own needs are 
dependent upon the quickness and accuracy of 
his judgment, the force of his imagination, the 
fullness of his emotional nature, and the strength 
of his will. The teacher should, therefore, know 
how to secure in his pupil the acquisition of 
abundant concepts, the exercise of the relational 
power which we call judgment, of the creative 
power or imagination, and of the great char- 
acter builders, which are the feelings and the 
will. 

The points of closest contact between psychol- 
ogy and the work of the teacher are in the psy- 
chological valuation of studies and in the men- 
tal operations of acquisition, assimilation, and 
expression. Only such subjects should find a 
place in the school curriculum as show rich 
values in practical utility, in mental discipline, 
or in culture. The determination of which sub- 
jects have greatest utility lies in the field of 
educational economy, The determination of the 
disciplinary and cultural value lies in the field 
of psychology. Some subjects are particularly 
valuable in developing the acquisitive powers— 
the senses and memory. It is true that every 
subject has some value in each of these three 
phases, but the subjects that are distinctly ac- 
quisitional are nature study and the elementary 
sciences, history, geography, physiology, and 
spelling. The subjects that are especially fitted 
to cultivate the assimilative powers are arith- 
metic, grammar, advanced history, and the sci- 
ences. Subjects that are particularly rich in 
culture value are those which are homocentric, 
such as geography, history, civil government, and 
sociology. It will be readily seen that most sub- 
jects have all three values to some extent. How 
much they have and how best to give the pupil 
the benefit of it can be determined only by a 
careful study of applied psychology. 

A safe ground for the teacher to stand upon 
in his daily work is that furnished by the psy- 
chological fact of sensori-motor activity. All 
human knowledge comes from sense activity 
either directly or indirectly. The sensory stream 
is the ingoing stream and brings to the growing 
consciousness sense impressions of the external 
world. In the normal child, however, sensory 
impression tends to start a motor current which 
will have its effect in some form of expression. 
It has been too long the case that our schools 
pay but little attention to the material of either 
stream. There has not until comparatively re- 
cent years been any definite intelligently directed 
effort to supply valuable sense stimuli to the 
growing consciousness. With a world of sense 
objects all around him to which he must adjust 
himself and in which he must work all his life, 
the child has had littie specific sense training. 
Book work has been the principal thing and has 
been sadly overdone. It is good to note a 
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change for the better in the introduction of 
nature study and elementary sciences in the 
grades. Since the ingoing stream is the sen- 
sory stream, it should be enriched in every way 
possible by the use of concrete objects in the 
student’s environment. Every sense organ 
should be trained to a delicate sensitiveness to 
impression and the growing consciousness 
should be surrounded by carefully selected 
sense stimuli. 

The truth, that the ingoing stream is a sen- 
sory current, has its correlative in the equally 
important truth that the outgoing stream is the 
motor stream, and that the motor impulses fol- 
low closely upon the sensory impulse is getting 
to be more and more recognized. This means 
simply that the present-day tendency to make 
manual training, vocational activities and even 
play integral and important parts of the cur- 
riculum is based upon. the soundest psychology 
and is a clear if somewhat tardy recognition of 
the other arc of the sensori-motor circuit. The 
fully equipped school will provide abundant fa- 
cilities for sense training and for motor train- 
ing in all grades. It seems strange that so 
fundamental an application of an evident psy- 
chological truth should have been so slow in 
coming. 

In the training of expression, or, as it has 
been well termed, self-externalization, it is well 
to remember that there are several equally im- 
portant forms of externalizing the results of 
imagination, thought, and feeling. Of these, 
language, which has heretofore received the 
most attention, is only one, and not necessarily 
the most valuable. Other forms are drawing, 
music, constructive work in the making of 
things, and conduct. It is necessary to train 
pupils in all these forms of expression in order 
to produce the fully rounded human which 
modern ideals demand as the practical product 
of educational processes. 

It is in expression that the usefulness of the 
teacher’s knowledge of psychology and the value 
of his work in the schoolroom find their unerr- 
ing test. The teacher cannot tell how much a 
pupil has acquired, how well classified his ac- 
quisitions are, or how accurately active his men- 
tal processes have been, except through the 
pupil’s power to express results. Books that will 
be found helpful to the teacher in the study of 
educational psychology are: Halleck’s ‘“Educa- 
tion of the Central Nervous System,” Roark’s 
“Psychology in Education,” Baldwin’s “Psychol- 
ogy Applied to Teaching,” Baldwin's “Elemen- 
tary Psychology and Education,” and Com- 
payre’s “Psychology Applied to Education.” 

METHODOLOGY. Methodology, or the science 
and art of method in teaching, grows immedi- 
ately out of educational psychology and must 
rest upon it. This division of pedagogy is made 
up of the principles of sound and rational prac- 
tice in teaching which have been drawn from a 
careful study of the learning mind. It is essen- 
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tially an inductive science. The validity of its 
principles is wholly dependent upon conclusions 
that have been drawn from an extended obser- 
vation of the actual movements of the mind in 
its processes of growth. 

The chief problem which the student of meth- 
od has to solve is: How has the learning child 
advanced so far in the short time between in- 
fancy and his entrance into school? The most 
important foundations of method which rest 
immediately upon known psychological facts 
and upon which in turn must rest all valid 
principles of methodology are: First, the child 
is innately active in mind and body and enjoys 
this natural and inherent activity; second, the 
mind has an inherent tendency to form general 
conclusions, that is, to generalize the facts of 
sensory perception, concepts, and all forms of 
expression; and, third, all the mental and phys- 
ical life of the child tends constantly to find 
expression. A teacher who is in full possession 
of these fundamentals and some of their more 
evident applications is in a position to devélop 
his own methodology which, after all, will. be 
better than any other that he can get.  ? 

The two concepts which have been found most 
fertile in modern methodology are: First, that 
the child is the best guide > the teacher; that 
the teacher must study the child’s method of ac- ` 
quisition, assimilation, and expression of knowl- 
edge rather than try to graft upon him an ab- 
stract, logical, and artificial method of the teach- 
er's own. Second, that, if the child’s interest 
be enlisted, all work becomes a pleasure to both 
pupil and teacher. 

Pedagogy was not free to do any work worth 
while until it freed itself from the medieval 
conception that the child starts out innately 
wrong and needs restraint or alteration of its in- 
herent tendency at every point. We know now 
that the only safe road in pedagogy is that in-. 
dicated by the words of the Book, “A little 
child shall lead them.” It may be truthfully 
said that the greatest discovery of modern 
pedagogy is the discovery of the child as a 
living organism that develops according to its 
own inherent laws and whose normal growth 
is in right directions. Just as the laws of biol- 
ogy were discovered by observing the behavior 
of living organisms, so the laws of pedagogy 
are discovered by observing the modes of ac- 
tivity of the psychic organism. Since taking 
the child as the only safe guide, pedagogy has 
traveled rapidly along the right road. 

Another most favorable concept lying at the 
basis of good method is that embodied in the 
Herbartian doctrine of interest. It was, per- 
haps, unavoidable that so stimulating a prin- 
ciple should sometimes run into extremes. Two 
things should be carefully remembered by the 
teacher as safeguards against absurd applications 
of the doctrine of interest. One is, that inter- 
est is neither more nor less than some form of 
feeling; whatever arouses, stimulates or gratifies 
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feeling creates interest. The other fact to be 
remembered is that the teacher should be more 
concerned with remote interests than with im- 
mediate ones. The function of the teacher is 
not to follow blindly the transient and evanes- 
cent interests of the pupil, but to arouse in him 
an abiding interest in the work he ought to do 
to reach a definite end. This interpretation of 
the doctrine of interest cannot fail to carry 
pupils and teachers through almost any kind 
and amount of drudgery. A boy will do a 
great deal of work readily and willingly even 
when he feels a pronounced aversion to it, if 
he knows that by doing it he can attain to 
something that he especially desires. The same 
fact is the governing fact with all classes of 
workers, and is as true of the old as of the 
young. 

It remains to mention a few of the most 
familiar and helpful general rules of method. 
One of these—to proceed from the known to 
the unknown—means that the introduction of 
a new subject should be connected with knowl- 
edge which the learner already possesses. If 
the new matter is altogether strange, there is 
nothing for the mind to take hold of in the 
attempt to master it. Another good rule is, 
proceed psychologically rather than logically in 
the presentation and development of a subject. 
For example, the logical presentation of a study 
of the human body would begin with cells and 
cell structure and pass to tissues, organs, and 
systems. The psychological presentation, which 
is the proper one and which conforms to the 
analytico-synthetic method, would begin with 
systems and pass to the organs, tissues, and cells. 
A third rule of methodology that should be gen- 
erally observed is to train the learner in the 
ready formation of general notions derived from 
individual percepts and concepts. All fruitful 
mental activity depends upon the richness and 
accuracy of concepts, and, therefore, the forma- 
tion of such concepts by the pupil should re- 
ceive the constant thought and attention of the 
teacher. 

The whole subject of methodology may be di- 
vided into general method and special method. 
General method is made up of the fundamental 
principles to which allusion has already been 
made, and special method is concerned with the 
application of these general principles to the 
work of the several branches of study. The fol- 
lowing books have been found very helpful to 
the student of methodology: McMurry’s ‘““Meth- 
od of Recitation,’ McMurry’s “General Method,” 
Roark’s “Method in Education,” Brooks’ ‘Nor- 
mal Methods,” and McMurry’s books of special 
method in the separate branches, 

EpuCATIONAL Economy. This division of ped- 
agogics includes the principles of practice, school 
organization, and management. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that educational economy is as 
important and wide-reaching a study as political 
or social economy. In fact, educational economy 
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is a mecessary and integral part of social econ- 
omy. Much of the best thought of the most 
careful students of sociology is given now to the 
topics just named. Valuable articles upon these 
subjects may be found, not only in the educa- 
tional publications of the day, but in the best of 
the literary periodicals and papers. The Ameri- 
can people are becoming fully awakened to the 
fact that they have a much more intimate and 
abiding interest in their school system and in the 
individual school which they are called upon 
locally to support than they have in who shall go 
to the State or Federal capitals to represent 
them in the state or national legislatures. 

Educational economy naturally falls into three 
subheads: First, organization and administra- 
tion of the individual school; second, organiza- 
tion and administration of school systems; and, 
third, correlation of the school and the commu- 
nity. The discussion of the organization and 
management of the individual school corresponds 
closely to the old title of school management, but 
includes not only the management of the rural 
school but the management also of the city 
school, the academy, the college, and the normal 
school, the fundamental principles being the same 
for all of these. The organization and adminis- 
tration of school systems include the making of 
a State, or Provincial, system and of a city sys- 
tem, and the careful planning and administration 
of the curricula for each. 

In the second division of educational economy 
are discussed such topics as the culture epoch 
theory, the election of studies, the distinctive 
function of the elementary school and the sec- 
ondary school, and the respective values of a 
vocational and a cultural curriculum. 

For a time, considerable significance was at- 
tached in school circles to what is known as the 
culture epoch theory, which teaches that, as the 
child develops, he recapitulates or repeats the 
culture epochs in the development of the race 
from savagery and barbarism up to modern 
civilization. Attempts have been made to base 
practical school curricula upon this theory and 
provide study and employment for children 
suited to the different stages of their develop- 
ment, but the effort has been abandoned practi- 
cally everywhere in America, as it now seems 
certain that many of the earlier experiences of 
the race should not be repeated by the child of 
to-day. It has been found also that the culture 
epochs in individual cases are so overlaid by race, 
local, and individual idiosyncrasies as not to be 
worth considering, other than in a very general 
way, in the arrangement of a school curriculum. 

Many of the strongest American educators 
have advocated the doctrine of election of studies 
which promises to pupils the greatest freedom 
and choice of studies which they will pursue. 
This doctrine also, like many others in modern 
pedagogy, has been carried to an absurd ex- 
treme. Some schoolmen go so far as to advo- 
cate freedom of election in the grades. The 
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same view to which most educators are now 
coming is that the schools should offer and 
should require every pupil to take that definite 
body of knowledge which the experience of the 
race has found to be worth while, but that to 
this may be added such other subjects as the 
pupil shows special aptitude for. 

Coming to a consideration of the relative func- 
tions of different schools, it appears that there 
is practically no difference of opinion as to the 
function of the elementary school. All are 
agreed that it is the agency for putting the child 
in possession of the alphabet to knowledge. 
With regard to the function of the secondary 
school there has been much difference of opin- 
ion and discussion. At present the tendency 
among schoolmen seems to be to advocate the 
establishment of one or all of the leading classes 
of high schools according to local conditions and 
the size of the community. Thus in one com- 
munity there will be a classical high school; in 
another the English-scientific; in another, the 
commercial; in another, the manual training or 
vocation school; and in the larger centers all of 
these will frequently be found, their existence 
based upon the fact that the secondary school 
should concern itself with the preparation of the 
youth of both sexes for such things as a ma- 
jority of them in any community will want to do 
after completing the high school course. If the 
community is one that has always sent a large 
number to college or university, the secondary 
school should fit for college. If the community 
is one in which the utilitarian view prevails, the 
high school should prepare for active lifc rather 
than for entrance to college. 

With these questions is, of course, bound up 
intimately the question as to whether the mod- 
ern secondary school and college should offer 
a vocational or a cultural curriculum. This 
question is still under active discussion and a 
conclusive answer will probably not be arrived 
at for some years to come. It is to be hoped that 
it will be so answered that every boy and girl 
will have, upon completing the work of the high 
school, a means whereby he may make an hon- 
est and satisfactory living and have his higher 
nature so trained at the same time that he can 
get rich enjoyment from the humanities. 

The correlation of school and community, 
which is the third division of educational econ- 
omy, includes such topics as the mutual relation 
of the home and school, the codperation of pub- 
lic libraries, museums, and art galleries with the 
school, the establishment of night schools, and 
the use of schoolhouses as community centers 
every day or night as means of culture and 
growth for citizens of all ages, the establishment 
of public playgrounds, vacation schools, and edu- 
cational extension designed to reach all classes. 
It will be seen from this summary that educa- 
tional economy has a very wide reach and in- 
cludes all topics which take the school on the 
one hand and the community on the other. 
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There has been in recent years a great in- 
crease in the interest of the general public in 
educational affairs. For a long time there was 
too much feeling that the work of the school- 
room, beyond mere rudiments of learning, has 
no vital connection with the practical affairs of 
life. The great educational awakening of the 
past decade or two has brought about many im- 
portant and valuable changes in method and in 
management. The work of the classroom has 
been made more agrecatle to the learner and 
thus more productive of mental growth and de- 
velopment. The course of study has been great- 
ly enriched as the result of a realization of the 
relation of the individual to society and of the 
duty of society to the individual. The rapid 
changes brought about as the result of a closer 
study of educational processes and conditions 
have sometimes run into fads, but on the whole 
the tendency in educational matters has been 
constantly upward in the direction of better 
things. 

The student of educational economy will find 
most valuable matter in the reports of the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education, the reports of 
the National Educational Association, and in the 
reports of the city and State or Provincial su- 
perintendents. 

PEDEE, Great and Little. 
Pedee. 

PEDOMETER (pé-dém’é-tér), or Odom- 
eter, an instrument in the form of a watch, 
which is used to measure distances passed over 
in traveling. A small pedometer, containing a 
train of wheels in a small case and registering 
on a dial the number of impulses from a cord 
attached to the foot, is worn by persons walking. 
In this form it measures the number of paces 
traveled. An instrument of similar construction 
is attached to the wheel of a carriage or bicycle 
to indicate distance. The Romans attached pe- 
dometers to the wheels of carriages and char- 
iots. 

PEDRO I. (pé’drd), Emperor of Brazil, born 
in Lisbon, Portugal, Oct. 12, 1798; died there 
Sept. 24, 1834. He was the second son of John 
VI. of Portugal, became Prince of Beja in 1801, 
and, when his father ascended the throne of 
Portugal and Brazil, in 1816, he was titled Prince 
of Brazil. In 1807 the royal family fled to Bra- 
zil, where he secured his education, and in 1821 
became regent of Brazil. The Brazilian people 
demanded a liberal constitution and threatened 
to depose Dom Pedro, but the latter sided with 
them for a more liberal government and was ac- 
cordingly elected governor in 1822. At the death 
of his father, in 1826, he was made King of 
Portugal, which dignity he held only a short 
time before resigning in favor of his daughter, 
Maria II. A revolution in 1831 compelled him 
to resign in favor of Dom Pedro II, then only 
about six years old, and shortly after he sailed 
to Portugal, where he assisted in protecting the 
interests of his daughter. He was excommuni- 
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cated by the Pope, in 1833, for confiscating mon- 
astic property in Portugal. 

PEDRO II., Emperor of Brazil, son of Pedro 
I., born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Dec. 2, 1825; 
died in Paris, France, Dec. 5, 1891. His father 
abdicated in his favor on April 7, 1831, when he 
was proclaimed emperor. The government was 
first administered by a regency council and later 
by one regent. However, the chambers pro- 
claimed him of age on Jan. 23, 1840, when he 
assumed sovereign power. He married Princess 
Theresa, sister of Francis I. of Naples, in 1843. 
He formed an alliance with Argentina and Uru- 
guay against Paraguay in 1865 and a state of 
war continued until March 1, 1870, when the 
forces of Paraguay under President Lopez were 
annihilated and the latter died. In 1871 he made 
an extended tour of Europe, visiting the leading 
cities, and in 1876 visited many sections of the 
United States. An imperial decree issued in 1871 
provided for the ultimate abolition of slavery, 
and he was likewise advanced in educational and 
industrial reforms, giving encouragement to the 
establishment of schools, railroads, and com- 
mercial development. A revolution on Nov. 15, 
1889, terminated the empire and instituted the 
republic. when Dom Pedro left the country. 


PEDRO THE CRUEL, King of Castile 


and Leon, born in Burgos, Spain, Aug. 30, 1334; 
slain March 14, 1369. He was the son of Al- 
fonso XI., who was killed at Gibraltar on March 
30, 1350, when the son succeeded him. He was 
married to Blanche de Bourbon, sister of the 
King of France, in 1353, but soon after divorced 
her for Dofia Maria Padilla, who had previously 
been his mistress. His reign was one of great 
cruelty. He caused the death of his principal op- 
ponents and two of his brothers, which at length 
caused the people to raise a rebellion and depose 
him for his half-brother, Henry of Trastamare. 
The latter was defeated by an army under Pedro 
and retired to France, but in 1366 he returned 
with a large army to take possession of the 
throne. Pedro in the meantime had secured the 
assistance of Edward, the Black Prince of Eng- 
land, and on April 13, 1367, defeated Henry at 
Najera. Great cruelties were inflicted upon 
those surviving and the English allies with- 
drew. Henry, in the meantime, obtained materi- 
al assistance from the French and again invaded 
the country. His entrance was generally hailed 
with delight by the people and on March 14, 
1369, a battle ensued at Montiel, in which Pedro 
was defeated and made prisoner. Immediately 
after the battle a combat ensued between the 
two leaders, which resulted in the death of Pe- 
dro. Henry succeeded him with the title of 
Henry II. 

PEEKSKILL (péks’kil), a village of New 
York, in Westchester County, on the Hudson 
River, 43 miles north of New York City. It is 
on the New York Central Railroad and has com- 
munication by electric railways. The chief 
buildings include the Field Library, the high 
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school, the House of the Good Shepherd, and 
the Saint Joseph’s Home. Among the manufac- 
tures are flour, machinery, ironware, stoves, 
cigars, electrical appliances, and clothing. It 
has systems of waterworks and sanitary sewer- 
age. The place was settled in 1764 and incor- 
porated as a village in 1816. Population, 1905, 
13,200; in 1910, 15,245. 

PEEL, Sir Robert, statesman, born near 
Bury, Lancashire, England, Feb. 5, 1788; died 
July 2, 1850. He was the son of Sir Robert 
Peel, a cotton spinner and baronet, graduated at 
Oxford in 1808, and the following year entered 
Parliament as a Tory. Peel was an influential 
member of Parliament for more than forty 
years, where he became distinguished for his 
prudence and ability. He was made Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies in 1810, 
served as Secretary for Ireland from 1812 to 
1818, and in 1822 became Home Secretary un- 
der the Liverpool ministry. Up to that time 
Roman Catholics had been barred from many 
government positions, but when he entered the 
Wellington Cabinet, in 1829, he favored the 
Catholic emancipation act, a bill to establish 
general equality. This course caused him to lose 
the friendship of the Tories, and in 1830 the 
ministry under Earl Grey succeeded that of 
Wellington. This ministry was committed to 
parliamentary reform, a policy Peel vigorously 
opposed, but the reform bill passed in 1832. He 
was reélected in the latter year for Tanworth, 
which he represented in Parliament until his 
death. 

Peel was selected as Prime Minister in 1834, 
but his party was in the minority, and the fol- 
lowing year he gave up the place to Melbourne. 
In 1841 his party secured a large majority in 
the general election, when he again became 
Prime Minister, and soon after the banking act 
was passed. A famine in Ireland brought the 
repeal of the Corn Laws forward as a prom- 
inent issue in 1845, and the strong demand for 
cheap corn caused him to favor that act. He 
retired from an official position in the Parlia- 
ment in 1846 and afterward acted with the 
Whigs, who were the advocates of free trade 
Queen Victoria offered him the peerage, but 
this he declined, and also the Order of the 
Garter. His death resulted from an accidental 
fall from his horse in Hyde Park. 

PEER, the general name applied to any one 
of the five degrees of nobility in England, con- 
sisting of the ranks of duke, marquis, earl, vis- 
count, and baron. In a more strict sense it de- 
notes a member of the House of Lords, who 
may be a nobleman or a prelate of the Church 
of England. The term, as used in a general 
sense, signifies equality, having reference to one 
of the same rank and station. This is the sense 
in which it is used by the English common law, 
which provides that the trial of a person is to be 
by his peers. 

PEGASUS (pég’a-stis), in Greek legend, a 
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beautiful winged horse that sprang from the 
body of Medusa when she was slain by the hero 
Perseus. It is stated that he immediately flew 
to the top of Mount Olympus, where he was 
employed by Zeus to convey thunder and light- 
ning through the heavens, and later he carried 
Bellerophon in his fight against Chimaera. In 
later times Pegasus served the Muses and rep- 
resented the poetical inspiration that tends to 
develop man’s higher nature and causes the 
mind to soar heavenward. He was regarded 
the author of the sacred fount Hippocrene, 
which he produced by stamping with his heel 
near the summit of Mount Helicon, whence the 
Muses obtained their richest draughts of in- 
spiration. Some writers assert that he was 
bridled by Bellerophon with a golden bridle re- 
ceived from Minerva. 

PEI-HO (pa’ho’), a river in the northern 
part of China, which rises near the Great Wall 
and flows in a southeasterly direction through 
the province of Chi-li. It discharges into the 
gulf of Pe-chi-li at Taku, after a course of 350 
miles. The Hun-ho joins it at Tien-tsin, where 
it is connected with the Grand Canal. Coast 
and river steamers navigate it to this point, a 
distance of eighty miles from its mouth. 

PEIPUS (pi’poos), a lake in the northwest- 
ern part of Russia, about thirty miles south of 
tie Gulf of Finland. It is fifty miles long and 
twenty miles wide. A narrow channel connects 
it with Lake Pskov, located a short distance 
south. The Narova River carries the overflow 
into the Gulf of VF inland. 

PEIXOTO (pa-sho’té), Floriano, statesman, 
born in Alagoas, Brazil, in 1842; died June 29, 
1895. He secured a military education at Copa- 
cabana. Shortly after he entered the army of 
Brazil and served through the war with Para- 
‘guay from 1865 to 1870. At the Battle of Aqui- 
daban, March 1, 1870, he was severely wounded 
and shortly after resigned to superintend his es- 
tate, but after his slaves were liberated he again 
entered military service. In 1890 he became a 
minister of war in the republic. The following 
year he was elected vice president of Brazil, 
and, when President Fonseca resigned, on Nov. 
23, 1890, he became president. His administra- 
tion was efficient. He was succeeded by Pru- 
dente de Moraes. 

PEKIN (pékin), a city in Illinois, county 
seat of Tazewell County, on the Illinois River, 
55 miles north of Springfield. It is on the 
Illinois Central, the Chicago and Alton, the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, and other rail- 
roads. The surrounding country produces 
grain, hay, and fruits. The principal buildings 
include the county courthouse, the public library, 
the high school, and many churches. Among 
the manufactures are spirituous liquors, flour, 
hardware, soda water, marble products, car- 
riages, cigars, and machinery. The public 
utilities include sanitary sewerage, pavements, 
waterworks, and street railways. It was settled 
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in 1829 and incorporated in 1850, Population, 
1900, 8,420; in 1910, 9,897. 

PEKING (pé-king’), or Pekin, the capital 
of the Chinese Empire, in the province of Pe- 
chi-li, 100 miles northwest of the Gulf of Pe- 
chi-li. The site is in the center of a sandy 
plain, about 60 miles south of the great Chinese 
wall. It is surrounded by walls built of brick 
and stone laid in cement. Properly it consists 
of two parts, the northern and the southern. 
The northern part forms the Tartar city. It is 
surrounded by a wall 60 feet high, which is 50 
feet wide at the base and 40 feet at the top. 
The southern part is the Chinese city and is in- 
closed by a wall 30 feet high, 25 feet wide at the 
base, and 12 feet at the top. It is estimated that 
the walls surrounding the outer city and sub- 
urbs are about 30 miles in length. They are so 
constructed that fully 25 square miles are in- 
closed by them. Sixteen gates are provided for 
entrance into the city, and each is protected by 
an enceinte and an imposing tower. Within the 
northern part is the Prohibited City, known as 
the Kinching, where the palace of the emperor 
and the buildings of the principal officers are 
located. This section includes the Tranquil 
Palace of Heaven in which the emperor resides. 
Within its confines are the Palace of Earth’s 
Repose and the residence of the empress. 
Beautiful gardens, magnificent groves, and arti- 
ficial lakes are in this vicinity. It is at once a 
place of security and beauty. l 

The legations of forcign countries, including 
those of the United States, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Great Britain, are located in the 
Tartar city proper. In 1900 the German min- 
ister, Baron von Ketteler, was murdered in that 
portion of the city, and there the United States 
minister, E. H. Conger, was held captive in 1900 
until liberated by the allied forces of the United 
States and European nations. Peking has many 
excellent temples and public buildings. Among 
the more important structures are the Temple 
of Agriculture, the Mohammedan mosque, the 
Temple of Eternal Peace, the Imperial Library, 
the Temple of Heaven, the Grand National Col- 
lege, the Observatory, and the Chinese Medical 
College. The city has many elementary schools, 
colleges, and places of worship. As a whole its 
trade is limited and the manufactures are not 
extensive. The store buildings are open in 
front, and are so built that the customers stand 
on the street when making purchases. Few 
pavements are in the city, though telephone and 
telegraph connections are abundant, and a rail- 
road line connects the city with the Gulf of Pe- 
chi-li and several other important points. Many 
of the citizens are extremely poor. Residences 
are not uncommonly mixed with factories, public 
offices, and temples, and the sanitary regulations 
in many parts are greatly neglected. 

Peking was the capital of the kingdom of 
Yen many centuries before the Christian era, 
but when the Tsin dynasty overthrew the king- 
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dom, in 222 B. c., it ceased to be the seat of 
government. The Kitan dynasty restored it as 
the capital in 938 a. D., but Genghis Khan cap- 
tured it in 1215, though with the conquest of 
the Mongols, about 1280, it became second to 
Nanking, and that city was made the capital. 
Yung-Lo, the third emperor of the Ming dyn- 
asty, removed the court to Peking in 1421, and 
since then it has continued to be the capital. 
The allied army of the French and English, in 
1860, invaded China, when they secured from 
the emperor the Treaty of Tien-tsin. Subse- 
quently other treaties were concluded whereby 
legations are allowed to reside in the city, but 
they are forbidden entrance into the Prohibited 
City. In 1900 Peking was the scene of vast 
military disturbances, and was occupied by the 
allied armies of the United States, Germany, 
Russia, England, and France under General 
Waldersee. Population, 1916, 692,865. 

PELAGIUS (pé-la’ji-ts), founder of the 
Pelagian religious system, born in Britain about 
the middle of the 4th century. He was of 
Welsh origin, studied for holy orders, and later 
became a monk. He was in high repute for 
genius, learning, and piety. About the year 400 
he went to Rome for the purpose of advocating 
his views in regard to original sin, and with the 
design of reforming the clergy and laity. His 
views were opposed by Saint Augustine, but 
they were supported by Coelestius and many 
others. Among the tenets of Pelagianism re- 
garding original sin are the following: The de- 
nial of original sin and, consequently, of its re- 
mission in baptism; the denial of the necessity 
of grace; the assertion of complete free will; 
the possibility of a perfectly sinless man; the 
existence of a middle state for infants dying un- 
baptized; the view that Adam’s fall injured 
himself only and not his posterity; and the tenet 
that neither death nor sin passed upon all man- 
kind by the fall of Adam, since he was created 
mortal and would have died, even if he had 
never sinned. The controversy resulting from 
the views held by Pelagius and Coelestius 
caused an extended discussion and gave rise to 
many canons. Pelagius was accused of heresy 
before the synod of Jerusalem, in 415, but a 
synod of fifteen bishops acquitted him, while a 
council of 214 bishops, held in Carthage, con- 
demned his doctrines in nine canons. Coelestius 
was banished from Rome by the emperor in 415. 
He was condemned by a synod at Rome in 430 
and again by the Council of Ephesus in 431. 
It is not known when the death of Pelagius 
occurred. Some contend that he died in Britain, 
while others think his death occurred in Pales- 
tine. Pelagianism long had a foothold in the 
church, but the followers of Pelagius never 
formed a distinct sect. 

PELASGIANS (pé-las’gi-anz), an ancient 
and widely distributed tribe of prehistoric 
people, who are considered the ancestors of the 
Greeks and of the earliest civilized inhabitants 
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of Asia Minor and Italy. It is not known where 
or how these people originated, but most writers 
agree that Arcadia was one of their principal 
seats, where they prospered for many centuries. 
Many Greek writers, including Homer, Herod- 
otus, and Aeschylus, speak of them as the 
Pelasgi and regard them the inhabitants of 
Greece at a very early period, though Strabo 
and several others speak of them only as a 
branch of the early Hellenic inhabitants. Some 
historians assert that they were a powerful 
people even before the 15th century B. C., when 
they were in possession of the northern coast 
of the Mediterranean. Later they formed an 
alliance with the Lydians and Achaeans. In the 
reign of Rameses I. they conquered a portion of 
Lower Egypt. 

PELEE (pe-l4’), Mont, an active volca- 
no in the island of Martinique, near the north- 
western shore. The slopes are gradual, but the 
surface is scarred by many deep ravines and 
waterways. Formerly it had an elevation of 
4,200 feet, but the destructive eruption of 1902 
increased the height about 700 feet. Before 
that time Saint Pierre, located near the base of 
Mont Pelée, was the chief commercial center, 
but it was almost totally destroyed at the time 
of the eruption. It was supposed to be an ex- 
tinct volcano, as disturbances had not been 
noticed since about 1850, and in its crater was 
a lake fully fifty yards in diameter and sur- 
rounded by vegetation. The first occurrence of 
activity became known in April, when clouds of 
smoke rose from the summit and the tem- 
perature grew several degrees warmer, but no 
serious eruptions took place until May 5th, 
when mud was thrown from the crater and 
flooded the sides of the mountain. Three days 
later the great eruption occurred, which de-. 
stroyed Saint Pierre and a number of adjacent 
towns, killing about 30,000 people within a space 
of ten minutes. In the harbor were eighteen 
vessels at the time of the eruption and of these 
only one escaped. The temperature in the 
vicinity of the volcano was so intense that re- 
lief parties could not reach the towns in ruin 
and, when a landing was effected, it was found 
that not a living thing remained. However, 
Saint Pierre was not embedded in lava and 
ashes, but life was destroyed by poisonous gases 
and extreme heat. 

PELEW ISLANDS (pé-l6o’), a group of 
islands in the North Pacific Ocean. They are 
located about 425 miles east of the Philippines 
and belong to the Caroline Archipelago. The 
group includes about 25 inhabitable islands, 
most of which have a rich and fertile soil, an 
abundance of water, and excellent fisheries. 
The interior is mountainous. Coral formations 
encircle the greater number of islands. The 
climate is healthful and quite favorable to 
Europeans. Among the productions are 
cocoanuts, sugar cane, tropical forest trees, 
cattle, goats, fowls, agricultural products, and 
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many kinds of fruits. The population consists 
principally of Polynesians, but several European 
settlements are maintained, the most flourishing 
being at Tomil Harbor. Spanish navigators 
explored the group in 1543, and in 1899 they and 
all the Carolines, except Guam, were bought by 
Germany, to which country they now belong. 
Population, 1918, 6,745. 

PELICAN (pél’i-kan), a genus of web- 
footed water birds, remarkable for their broad 
bill with a pouch under it. The bill is flattened, 
nearly straight, and very long. At the end of 
the upper mandible is a hook curving over the 
tip of the lower one. In size the bird is about 
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as large as a swan and the feathers are hair- 
like. The pouch is underneath the lower man- 
dible. It consists of naked skin and serves for 
the temporary storage of food, thus making it 
possible to preserve a quantity for future 
wants. Pelicans are swift in swimming and in 
flight, and hover over their prey until they can 
catch it by swooping down unawares. Several 
species are native to the United States, in- 
cluding the familiar white pelican. It is about 
six feet long, has an expanse of wing of about 
nine feet, and weighs eighteen pounds. The 
brown pelican is found on the coasts of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. Several al- 
lied species of birds are found in the Old World, 
including the common pelican of Asia and 
Africa, which is as large as a swan. These 
birds live along the shores of streams and the 
seacoast, where they feed on fish and other 
aquatic animals. Their nests are built close to 
the shore, usually in rushes, where they feed the 
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young from the pouch. The ancients had a 
tradition that the young are fed with blood from 
the breast, and a number of interesting fables 
have been written on account of it. Pelicans 
can be domesticated successfully. Negroes and 
Indians regard their flesh valuable food, but it 
is rank and has a fishy taste and is not eaten 
by the whites. 

PELISSIER (p-lé-syi’), Aimable Jean 
Jacques, noted soldier, born at Maromme, near 
Rouen, France, Nov. 6, 1794; died in Algiers, 
May 22, 1864. He was the son of a farmer, 
studied in the Lyceum at Brussels, and in 1814 
entered the French military college, but in the 
same year became connected with the 
royal guard. He served consecutively 
in Spain and Algeria, and in 1850 was 
made general of division. In 1855 he 
commanded the first corps in the Cri- 
mean War, but soon after succeeded 
Marshal Canrobert as chief command- 
er. For distinguished service at Mal- 
akoff, the strategic point leading to the 


st / = fall of Sebastopol, he was made Duke 
ae PA of Malakoff and senator, and received 
L ~~ ) , a donation of $20,000. In 1858 he was 


ambassador to London and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed governor 
general of Algeria. 

PELLA (pél’la), an ancient city of 
Macedonia, on the Ludias River, near 
the present Lake of Janitza. Philip II. 
made it a town of much importance 
and in his time it had a population of 
about 90,000. It gradually declined 
after its surrender to the Romans in 
168 B. c., but at present only a few 
scattered ruins remain. Pella was the 
birthplace of Alexander the Great. 

PELOPIDAS (pé-lép’I-das), an 
eminent general and statesman of 
Thebes, a contemporary of Epaminon- 
das. He advocated a democratic form 
of government, but was driven from Thebes by 
the oligarchic party and for some time resided 
at Athens. In 371 B. c. he fought in the Battle of 
Leuctra. He was sent as ambassador to Alex- 
ander of Pherae, but was seized and imprisoned 
by the tyrant and was afterward. rescued by 
Epaminondas. In 364 B. c. he defeated Alex- 
ander of Pherae at Cynoscephalae, in Thes- 
saly, but was slain while in pursuit of the 
enemy. 

PELOPONNESUS (pél-é-pén-né’siis), the 
peninsula forming the southern part of Greece, 
now called the Morea, so named from King 
Pelops, who made it the seat of a Grecian 
colony. The peninsula is connected with north- 
ern Greece by the Isthmus of Corinth, a narrow 
neck of land lying between the Saronic Gulf 
and the Gulf of Corinth. It is about 140 miles 
from north to south, has an area of 8,975 square 
miles, and formerly contained a population of 
2,000,000, though at present the inhabitants 
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number only about one-seventh of that number. 
The principal cities of ancient times were 
Argos, Mycenae, and Sparta, and in 431-404 B. C. 
it was the seat of the Peloponnesian War. 
Anciently it was divided into the six states of 
Laconia, Sparta, Messenia, Arcadia, Elis, and 
Argolis. Some writers add a seventh state, 
Sicyon. <A part of the region was conquered 
by the Turks in the 15th century, and subse- 
quently it was a possession of the Venetians. 
In 1821 it was the scene of several battles in 
the Greek war of independence. 

PELOPS (pé'lops), an important personage 
of Greek legend, son of the cruel Tantalus, 
brother of Niobe, and grandson of Zeus. Pelops 
is described as a pious and virtuous prince. 
After his father was banished to Tartarus, he 
entered upon a war against the King of Troy, 
in which Pelops was defeated and forced to 
flee. Soon after he cmigrated to Greece, where 
he married Hippodamia, daughter of the King 
of Elis, and succeeded his father-in-law on the 
throne. His reign in Pisa is described as one 
of much splendor, and his colonies in southern 
Greece caused that region to be called Pelopon- 
nesus. He was the father of a number of 
celebrated Grecians, of whom Thyestes and 
Atreus are particularly noteworthy. Many of 
the myths mention him, and he was honored 
with particular regard at Olympia for having 
revived the Olympic gamés. A sanctuary was 
dedicated to him at Olympia, in the grove 
Attis. 

PELOTAS (p4-ld’tash), a city of southern 
Brazil, in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, on 
Lake Patos. It is surrounded by a productive 
stock country and is the seat of a large meat- 
curing industry. The place has railroad con- 
nections with interior towns and seaport cities, 
and a large market in tallow, bones, hides, 
horns, merchandise, and utensils. The streets 
are regularly platted and intersect each other 
at right angles. It is one of the wealthiest and 
most beautiful cities in Brazil. Population, 
1916, 44,250. 

PELVIS (pél’vis), the portion of the human 
frame which connects the column of the spine 
with the lower extremities, serving to transfer 
the weight of the upper part of the body to 
the lower limbs. It consists of two main bones 
known as the innominates, into the sockets of 
which are fitted the thigh bones. The pelvis has 
an oblique position with regard to the trunk of 
the body and behind are the sacrum and coccyx, 
two bones forming the lower extremity of the 
vertebral column. Within the pelvis cavity is 
the lower part of the intestines. The pelvis 
varies somewhat in the skeleton of the different 
races, as well as in the male and female. 

PEMBA (pém’ba), an island off the east 
coast of Africa, about 30 miles north of Zanzi- 
bar. It has an area of 380 square miles. The 
products include rice, maize, fruits, and sugar 
cane. For the purpose of government it is con- 
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nected with Zanzibar, being a part of the domin- 
ion of the native sultan, but under the pro- 
tectorate of the British. Chaka is the chief 
town. Population, 50,000. 

PEMBERTON (pém’bér-tiin), John Clif- 
ford, soldier, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 10, 
1814; died July 13, 1881. He graduated at West 
Point in 1837 and served as lieutenant against 
the Seminoles in Florida. At the beginning of 
the Mexican War he was raised to the rank of 
a major and as such commanded at the Battle 
of Molino del Rey. He entered the Confederate 
service at the beginning of the Civil War, was 
made major general, and defended Vicksburg 
against the Federals under General Grant, to 
whom he surrendered in 1863. The next year 
he resigned his commission, but later had 
charge of the artillery defenses of Richmond. 


After the war he engaged in farming in 
Virginia, but removed to Pennsylvania in 
1876 


county seat of Renfrew County, on the Ottawa 
River and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 85 
miles northwest of Ottawa. The noteworthy 
buildings include the high school, the county 
courthouse, the city hall, and a number of 
churches. It has a large trade in lumber and 
merchandise. The manufactures include fur- 
niture, lumber products, and machinery. An 
extension of the Ottawa River, known as Lake 
Allumette, contains the island of Allumette. 
This island was visited by Champlain in 1633, 
while exploring the valley of the Ottawa. 
Population, 1901, 5,156; in 1911, 5,626. 

PEMMICAN (pém’mi-kan), an article of 
food originally made of buffalo meat by the 
American Indians. They first cut the lean meat 
into strips. After drying it in the sun or wind, 
it was pounded into a paste and tightly pressed 
to form cakes, which they sometimes ilavored 
with the juice of the Juneberry. A somewhat 
similar food is now made from beef and dried 
fruit. It possesses a large per cent. of nourish- 
ment in small space and keeps well for a long 
time. This class of food is used on long 
voyages or explorations. 

PEN, an instrument for writing with a fluid 
ink, usually made of metal and fitted to a 
holder. The ancients used pens made from 
reeds for writing on papyrus or parchment, and 
reed pens are still in use among the people of 
Persia and other countries of Western Asia. 
A pointed stylus of metal, bone, or other ma- 
terial was employed in early times for writing 
on wood or stone. The peoples using charac- 
ters like those employed by the Chinese and 
Japanese write with a hair pencil or brush. 
With the manufacture of paper suitable for 
writing pens came into general use, but they 
were originally made from quills, mostly those 
of the goose, turkey, swan, crow, and ostrich. 
The best quill pens are obtained from quills 
taken from the wings of the goose, and in many 
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sections of the Old World pens of this kind are 
still used extensively. The quills are at first 
soft and tough, but they are prepared for use 
by a process of heating and dipping in alum 
water, after which they are cut for use with a 
pen-cutter’s knife. 

Steel pens are now in general use among the 
people of America, Europe, and most of the 
more highly civilized countries. They were 
first manufactured in the early part of the 19th 
century, and originally were made to resemble 
the quill pen, forming a barrel of very thin 
steel, being cut and slit in the manner of a quill. 
The principal fault was their hardness, which 
caused them to scratch the paper in a dis- 
agreeable manner. In 1820 Joseph Gillott in- 
troduced marked improvements in the manufac- 
ture of pens, by which he was able to make 
them of much thinner sheets of steel and thus 
render them more elastic, at the same time giy- 
ing them higher finish and temper. His factory 
at Manchester, England; became an important 
seat of pen making, and the price was so ma- 
terially reduced that in 1821 1,000 pens could 
be purchased at the price of a single pen made 
by manufacturers at the same place in 1803. 
Other improvements in pen manufacture 
cpeedily followed, and within a very short time 
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land are the most important in Europe, though 
Germany, France, Sweden, and a number of 
other countries produce large quantities. The 
Gillott pens and several others of European 
make are sold extensively in the markets of 
Canada and the United States. 

PENANCE (pén’ans), the penalty accepted 
or self-imposed by a repentant sinner who mani- 
fests his sorrow for sin. In this way the peni- 
tent sinner seeks to avert punishment through 
the atonement. Luther taught the doctrine of 
justification by faith in Jesus Christ alone, and 
opposed the doctrine of penance as being con- 
trary to the essential principle that Christ com- 
pleted or finished his work. In this he has 
been generally followed by Protestants, who 
do not recognize penance. The Roman Cath- 
olics regard it as one of the seven sacraments 
and believe that it is of divine origin. They 
instituted it from the words of Jesus in John 
xx., 22: “Receive the Holy Ghost; whose sins 
ye shall forgive they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins ye shall retain they are retained.” 
The conditions required on the part of the 
penitent are contrition and confession, after 
which absolution is pronounced by the priest. 
While this releases him from sin, the temporal 
reparation required by divine justice is not al- 





steel pens came into general use. The process 
of manufacturing involves a variety of opera- 
tions, including the rolling of the best quality 
of cast steel into sheets, cutting them into flat 
pieces called blanks, and afterward stamping 
and embossing them. An emery wheel is used 
to finish the nibs or points, after which the 
slit is cut, and the pens are glazed with a 
varnish and boxed for the market. 

Gold pens are more expensive than those 
made of steel, but by exercising care they serve 
a useful purpose for many years. The nibs 
of gold pens are made by tipping them with 
iridium, one of the hardest of metals, after 
which they are ground down on an emery wheel 
and polished. Fountain pens, having a reser- 
voir from which the ink feeds by gravity to the 
point, were invented by Joseph Bramah. A 
similar class, the stylographic pen, has a reser- 
voir to hold the ink, but the fluid escapes when 
the pencil-shaped point is pressed upon the 
paper. These pens are used extensively by per- 
sons desiring to have writing material at hand 
when they are away from the office. Pen 
making is now an important industry. Ex- 
tensive factories are maintained in which mil- 
lions of pens are made annually for home use 
and for exportation. The principal manufac- 
tories of North America are located in Cam- 
den, Philadelphia, Meriden, and New York 
City. At present the pen manufactories of Eng- 
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ways canceled, but this satisfaction, as it is 
termed, is imposed in the form of prayer, alms- 
giving, and fasting. 

PENANG (pé-nang’), or Prince of Wales 
Island, an island belonging to Great Britain, 
situated near the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, in the Strait of Malacca. It is about 
thirteen miles long and seven miles wide, and 
has an area of 106 square miles. The surface 
is partly mountainous, but consists in part of 
fertile plains. It is well watered and has a 
favorable climate. Among the principal pro- 
ductions are coffee, rice, pepper, tapioca, nut- 
megs, cocoanuts, cloves, -sugar, and tropical 
fruits. Minerals are found in the mountains, 
especially tin ore. In all parts of the island 
are valuable forests. Georgetown is the capital 
and principal seaport. The inhabitants consist 
mostly of Chinese, Malays, and Burmans. 
Mohammedanism is the chief religion, but many 
natives are Christians. Population, 1916, 128,- 
986. 

PENCIL (pén’sil), an instrument used for 
writing, drawing, marking, and painting. It is 
usually made of a slender casing of wood in- 
closing a thin strip of graphite, colored chalk, 
or other material, or of a relatively large piece 
of graphite, slate, or chalk without a casing. 
The name is frequently applied to a small brush 
of hair used by painters in laying on their 
colors, the hairs used being mostly those of the 
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badger, camel, mink, and goat. In some cases 
the bristles of hogs are used in making such 
pencils. Originally pencils consisted of chalk 
and other material cut to be held in the hand, 
but later pencils similar to the black-lead instru- 
ment now used extensively were invented. The 
first allusion to a pencil formed of wood and 
lead occurs in a treatise on fossils by Conrad 
Gesner, of Switzerland, bearing date of 1565. 
Pure lead was used in writing for some time, 
but, as this makes only a light mark on paper, 
it was soon displaced by the discovery of 
graphite or plumbago, which is now employed 
in the manufacture of the common black-lead 
pencils in general use. The wooden casing is 
usually made of cedar, though higher grades of 
pencils are made of more expensive species of 
wood, 

The casing of lead pencils consists of two 
slips of unequal thickness, the thicker one hay- 
ing a groove in which the lead fits perfectly and 
the thinner one being glued on to cover the 
lead. After these parts are adjusted, the pencil 
is rounded in a revolving cutting machine. 
Pencils of an inferior quality are made of a 
mixture of sulphur and the dust of graphite, but 
this preparation is softened by the addition of a 
little tallow. Colored pencils are made of a 
mixture of clay with mineral coloring matter. 
The essential part of indelible and copying 
pencils is composed of clay and gum colored 
with an aniline preparation. Slate pencils are 
cut from thin strips of slate and afterward 
rounded by a cutting machine, or are made by 
encasing thin strips of slate in wood. 

The largest manufactories of lead pencils in 
Europe are situated at Nuremberg, Germany, 
Where extensive deposits of graphite occur. 
The first manufactory for making lead pencils 
in the United States was established in New 
York City by M. L. Leman in 1830. In 1849 
A. W. Faber, of Stein, Germany, established 
an agency in New York, and in 1881 founded 
a large manufactory in the same city, from 
which the pencil-making industry of America 
may be said to date. The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company has one ofthe largest pencil manufac- 
tories in the world, at Camden, N. J. Usually 
pencils are numbered according to the degree 
of hardness, as 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., the larger numbers 
representing those having harder lead than No. 
l. In some cases letters are employed for the 
same purpose. 

PENDLETON (pén’'d’l-tiin), a city of Ore- 
gon, county seat of Umatilla County, on the 
Umatilla River, 45 miles southwest of Walla 
Walla, Wash. It is on the Washington and 
Columbia River Railway and the line of the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company. 
The surrounding country has large interests in 
farming and stock raising. Extensive water 
Power is supplied by the river, furnishing an 
abundance for manufacturing purposes of 
various kinds. The county courthouse, two 
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academies, the high school, and a number of 
churches are among the public buildings. The 
manufactures include flour, artificial ice, and 
machinery. It has electric lighting, a sewerage 
system, and public waterworks. Population, 
1900, 4,406; in 1910, 4,460. 

PENDLETON, George Hunt, statesman, 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 25, 1825; died in 
Brussels, Belgium, Nov. 24, 1889. After re- 
ceiving an education and being admitted to the 
bar, he established a law practice in Cincinnati 
and served in the State senate from 1854 to 
1855. He was elected to Congress as a Demo- 
crat in 1856, serving in that capacity until 1865. 
The same party nominated him for Vice Presi- 
dent with George B. McClellan in 1864. He was 
a United States Senator from Ohio from 1879 
until 1885, and in the latter year was appointed 
as minister to Germany by President Cleveland. 
Pendleton was an able advocate of civil service 
reform and was chairman of a committee that 
proposed an act having that policy as its 
object. 

PENDULUM (pén’dii-lim), a body suspend- 
ed or supported from a fixed point by a rod or 
cord so as to swing freely to and fro. The path 
through which 
it passes is 
called the arc, 
its movements 
to and fro are 
termed vibra- 
tions, or oscil- 
lations, and the 
extent to which 
it goes in either 
direction from 
the lowest point 
is styled its 
amplitude. Vi- 
brations per- 
formed in equal 
times are said 
to be isochro- W 
nous. A pendulum once set in motion would 
continue to move forever in the same arc if it 
were not impeded by the friction of the air and 
other agencies, since it acquires sufficient force 
while moving downward the first half of the 
circular path to raise it to the same height on 
the opposite side. The three laws of the pen- 
dulum may be briefly stated as follows: 1. In 
the same pendulum, all vibrations of small 
amplitude are isochronous. 2. The times of the 
vibrations of different pendulums are propor- 
tional to the square root of their respective 
lengths. 3. The time of the vibration of the 
same pendulum varies at different places. 

The first law was discovered by Galileo in 
watching the motions of a lamp swinging at the 
end of a long chain suspended from the cath- 
edral roof at Pisa, where he observed that the 
oscillations were always equal in duration, and, 
when the arc of the circle became shorter, the 
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movements were correspondingly slower. The 
resistance which the air offers causes the pen- 
dulum to swing through smaller and smaller 
arcs until it comes to rest, unless it is connected 
with a spring or weight. According to the 
second law, a pendulum one-ninth the length 
of another will vibrate three times as fast. 
Thus, a pendulum which vibrates seconds must 
be four times as long as one which vibrates half 
seconds. Heat lengthens and cold contracts the 
rod of a pendulum, if it be of a single metal, as 
steel or iron. These effects are neutralized by 
compensation pendulums, the two classes being 
known as mercurial and gridiron pendulums. 
A mercurial pendulum has a vessel containing 
mercury at the lower end. The adjustment is 
such that, when the pendulum is expanded 
downward by the heat, the mercury as- 
cends in its inclosure, and, when the pen- 
dulum is contracted by cold, it descends 
correspondingly. The gridiron pendulum 
has bars of iron and brass to work against 
each other, the contraction or expansion 
of certain rods being overcome by that in 
the others. Clocks not provided with 
compensation pendulums have a screw be- 
low the bob, by which the length of the 
pendulum may be regulated according to 
the temperature at different times of the 
year, while others have a pendulum of 
wood, which is less liable to expansion 
and contraction than metal. The third 
law of the pendulum was discovered by 
observing the vibrations of a pendulum 
at different latitudes. At the Equator a 
pendulum vibrates most slowly, this be- 
ing due to the fact that vibrations are di- 
rectly proportional to the force of gravity 
at the place. The length of a pendulum 
vibrating seconds at sea level at the Equa- 
tor must measure 39.02 inches; at New 
York, 39.10; at London, 39.13; and at 
Spitzbergen, 39.21. See Escapement. 
PENELOPE (pé-nél’6-pé), in Greek legend, 
the wife of Ulysses (Odysseus) and mother of 
Telemachus. The husband had gone to the 
Trojan War during the infancy of the latter, 
and while he was absent Penelope was harassed 
by the importunities of numerous suitors, who 
had taken possession of his home and devoured 
his substance. Penelope deferred giving answer 
until she could weave a robe for the aged 
Laértes, but in order to gain time secretly un- 
did at night what she had done in the day. In 
this way it was possible for her to retard the 
completion of the work, but her strategem was 
discovered by an angry suitor just as Ulysses 
came back to Ithaca. The latter promptly slew 
those who had so improperly invaded his home. 
PENGUIN (pén’gwin), a genus of web- 
footed birds found in the Southern Hemisphere. 
They have short wings that are useless in flight. 
The feet are adapted for an erect position of 
the body, the legs are very near the back part, 
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and the body is covered with short, rigid 
feathers. A large number of species have been 
described, the principal ones being known as the 
petrel penguin, great penguin, king penguin, 
and jackass penguin. Most of the species 
measure about two feet when standing erect, 
have completely webbed toes, and are remark- 
ably skilled in swimming and diving, their rudi- 
mentary wings facilitating the rapidity of move- 
ment. They are found most abundantly in the 
high latitudes, especially on the shores of the 
Straits of Magellan, where they congregate in 
large flocks on rocky islands and coasts to 
breed. Navigators have frequently observed 
from 25,000 to 30,000 of these birds congregated 
together. They are described as stupid when 
approached. but show some courage when 
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actually attacked. The young are edible. 
Penguins feed on cuttlefish and other marine 
animals and many species are noted for their 
bright plumage. These birds are remarkable 
for incubating their eggs by keeping them close 
between the thighs. The female becomes very 
fat during incubation, subsisting on food 
gathered for it by the male. 

PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN (pén-in’si- 
lér), the name given to a movement in the Civil 
War of the United States, by which it was de- 
signed to capture Richmond, Va., the capital 
of the Confederate States. General McClellan 
was appointed to command all the Federal 
troops in the vicinity of Washington, on July 
21, 1861, and everywhere resounded the popular 
cry, “On to Richmond.” The campaign properly 
began on April 2, 1862, when McClellan landed 
his forces at Fort Monroe and marched between 
the York and James rivers toward Richmond, 
where General Johnston was in command. The 
Federals had an army of 120,000 men. They 
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spent a month in the siege of Yorktown, but 
all the Confederates escaped. On May 4 
McClellan was successful in the Battle of Wil- 
liamsburg, where he defeated Johnston. How- 
ever, Stonewall Jackson, with an army of 20,- 
000 Confederates, marched through the Shen- 
andoah valley and gained victories at McDowell 
and Winchester. 

A large portion of McClellan’s army took a 
position at Fair Oaks, where Johnston made a 
vigorous attack but was repulsed and wounded. 
He was succeeded in command by General Lee, 
who immediately sent reénforcements to 
Jackson in the Shenandoah valley. Then fol- 
lowed the engagements at Mechanicsville, 
Gaines’s Mill, White Oak Swamp, Frazer’s 
Farm, and Malvern Hill, known collectively as 
the Seven Days’ Battles, and all were unfavor- 
able to the national cause. In the last of these 
engagements, that at Malvern Hill, the Con- 
federates sustained great losses and were de- 
feated, but McClellan ordered a retreat to 
Harrison’s Landing, where he reorganized his 
forces, but soon embarked for Washington. 
The Peninsular Campaign ended by the later 
part of July, but Richmond had not been 
reached, although the Federals lost about 15,- 
000 men. As a result of this movement, public 
confidence in the Federal army was weakened, 
while the Confederates gained strength in this 
respect. 

PENINSULAR WAR, the name generally 
applied to a war waged by Napoleon for the 
conquest of Spain and Portugal. It was caused 
principally by a disagreement between Charles 
IV., King of Spain, and his son Ferdinand, in 
1807, which Napoleon made the occasion of in- 
terference. Accordingly he placed his brother 
Joseph on the throne of Spain, who was pro- 
claimed king on July 24, 1808. The royal family 
of Portugal had previously fled to Brazil, but 
the people of both Portugal and Spain rose 
against the French in all parts of the peninsula. 
Napoleon had stationed French troops at many 
strategic points and the people at first carried 
on a guerrilla warfare, but on July 12, 1808, a 
British army of 30,000 men was sent under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, afterward Duke of Welling- 
ton, to aid in expelling the French. He landed 
at Figueras, Portugal, and on Aug. 21 de- 
feated the French under General Junot at 
Vimeiro. Wellesley was superseded in the 
command by Sir Harry Burrard, who soon 
after was superseded by Sir H. Dalrymple, and 
the latter on Aug. 30 concluded the Treaty of 
Cintra, by which Junot agreed to evacuate the 
country. 

Napoleon, being dissatisfied with the turn of 
affairs, sent large reénforcements to Spain and 
came in person to Madrid to direct his army. 
At that time Sir John Moore commanded the 
orces in Spain, and on Jan. 16, 1809, lost his 
ite in the Battle of Coruña. Shortly after Wel- 
esley returned to take command of an army 
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made up of English and Portuguese, when he 
was confronted by 375,000 French veterans. 
His operations were attended by a series of 
successful battles, the most noted being those of 
Salamanca in 1812 and Vittoria in 1813. On 
Oct. 7, 1813, the French were driven across the 
Pyrenees into France, and the war was con- 
cluded the following year by a decisive victory 
at Toulouse. In 1814 the veterans of Welling- 
ton’s army were transported to America to take 
part in the campaign against the United States. 

PENN, William, founder of the colony of 
Pennsylvania, born in London, England, Oct. 14, 
1644; died at Ruscombe, England, July 30, 1718. 
He was the = 
son of Ad- 
miral Wil- 
liam Penn, 
studied at 
E E e 3 
Church, Ox- 
ford, and 
there joined 
the new sect 
of Quakers. 
He traveled | 
a few years 
in Italy and 
France and 
later became 
a court favorite in England. In 1666 he 
managed an estate in Ireland for his father and 
was imprisoned at Cork for attending a meet- 
ing of Quakers. Soon after he became a min- 
ister of that sect, because of which he lost for 
a time the good will of his father, and in 1668 
was imprisoned in the Tower for publishing a 
pamphlet entitled “The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken,” which opposed the doctrine of the 
Trinity and other teachings of the Established 
Church. While in prison he wrote several 
works that attained to much popularity, among 
them “No Cross, No Crown,” and “Innocency 
with Her Open Face.” After seven months he 
was liberated through the influence of the Duke 
of York. The mectings of Dissenters were 
prohibited in 1670, but he continued active in 
spreading their doctrines and was again im- 
prisoned. After refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance, which he did from conscientious 
scruples about swearing, he was confined for six 
months at Newgate. Soon after regaining 
liberty, he visited Germany and Holland for the 
advancement of Quakerism and, on returning 
to England, in 1672, married Gulielma, the 
daughter of Sir William Springett. 

His father having died in 1670, Penn came 
into possession of an estate valued at $7,500 
per year and acquired a claim against the gov- 
ernment for $80,000. He continued his dili- 
gence in propagating the doctrines of his sect 
by preaching and writing, and in 1681 ac- 
cepted from the government a grant of the 
region now included in the State of Pennsyl- 
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vania in lieu of his monetary claim. It was 
especially provided that he should be at 
liberty to promulgate his religious and political 
views and to found such colonies as he desired. 
The region was named Pennsylvania in honor 
of his father at the suggestion of King Charles 
II. In August, 1682, he and several friends 
sailed for the region of the Delaware, and on 
Nov. 30 they met with representatives of sev- 
eral Indian tribes for an interview on the pres- 
ent site of Philadelphia. The consultation 
ended in purchasing the lands from the Indians, 
who always held Penn in great reverence. He 
founded the colony on a democratic basis, ex- 
tending to all a large degree of religious liberty, 
planned the city of Philadelphia, and admin- 
istered the affairs of the colony with much wis- 
dom and liberality. Under the policy of Penn 
all sects were allowed to settle in Pennsyl- 
vania and their religious and civil rights were 
respected, a course which caused many who 
were persecuted for expressing their views to 
seek refuge in his colony. 

He returned to England in 1684. When the 
Duke of York succeeded to the throne as James 
II., Penn became highly influential at the court, 
and through his efforts a large number of 
Friends were liberated from prison. After the 
Prince of Orange succeeded to the throne, Penn 
continued on intimate terms of friendship with 
the abdicated monarch, and was accordingly 
charged with treason in 1689. This charge was 
removed and he was honorably acquitted in 
1693. In 1699 he made a visit to his colony in 
Pennsylvania, when he improved materially its 
industrial conditions, brought about a more 
satisfactory state of affairs in the government 
of the same, and bettered the relations between 
the colonists and the Indians and Negroes. He 
returned to England in 1701 to personally look 
after the interests of his estate, which had been 
left to the management of a man named Ford, 
who had wasted many of the resources and left 
extortionate claims against Penn. Refusing to 
pay some of these claims, Penn was thrown 
into the Fleet prison in 1708, from which his 
friends soon after released him. His most im- 
portant writings include “The Great Cause of 
the Liberty of Conscience,” in which he defended 
the doctrine of toleration. He died of par- 
alysis and was buried near the village of Chal- 
font Saint Giles, in Buckinghamshire, in the 
Jordan cemetery. 

PENNELL (pén’nél), Joseph, etcher and 
illustrator, born in Philadelphia, Pa., July 4, 
1860. He developed skill in drawing at an 
early age and married Elizabeth Robins. Much 
of his work was done with the assistance of his 
wife. The two traveled extensively in Europe, 
where he was arrested in 1891 by officials in 
Russian Poland on suspicion of securing pic- 
tures of forts. They published a series of 
illustrated works, including “Two Pilgrims’ 
Progress,” “The Stream of Pleasure,” “Play in 
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Provence,” and “To Gypsyland.” He wrote 
“Pen-Drawings and Pen-Draughtsmen” and 
illustrated Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” and 
Justin McCarthy’s “Journey to the Hebrides,” 

PENNSYLVANIA (pén-sil-va’ni-a), one of 
the original thirteen states of the United States, 


classed with the middle Atlantic group, popu- 
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100 MILES 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
1, Harrisburg; 2, Philadelphia; 3, Pittsburg: 4, Wilkesbarre; 
5, Scranton; 6, Erie; 7, Reading; 8, Towanda. 

larly called the Keystone State. It is bounded 
on the north by Lake Erie and New York, east 
by New York and New Jersey, south by Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and West Virginia, and west 
by West Virginia and Ohio. The length from 
east to west is 302 miles; width, 158 miles; and 
area, 45,215 square miles, of which 230 square 
miles are water surface. 

Description. The surface is generally hilly 
and mountainous through the central part, 
where the Appalachians trend across the State 
from northeast to southwest, the principal 
chains being the Allegheny and Blue Ridge 
mountains. In the eastern part is a portion of 
the Piedmont plain, which is elevated but 
slightly above sea level, and from it the surface 
rises toward the west. South Mountains, an 
isolated group of hills, stretches through the 
southeastern part. West of these hills are the 
Blue Mountains, which range in altitude from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet above the sea. Farther west, 
trending parallel to it, are the Allegheny 
Mountains, which culminate in North Knob, 
2,685 feet, the highest summit in the State. 
The western half of the State is characterized 
by the Allegheny Plateau, elevated from 1,000 
to 2,000 feet, and through it the rivers have cut 
narrow and deep valleys. The State has a 
coast line of 45 miles on Lake Erie, along 
which lies a narrow lake shore plain. The only 
good harbor is at Erie. 

The Delaware River, which forms the castern 
boundary, drains the eastern part of the State. 
It receives a number of tributaries, including 
the Lehigh and the Schuylkill. A large region 
in the central part is drained by the Susque- 
hanna and its tributaries. These include the 
West Branch and the Juniata, both from the 
west. The western part belongs mainly to the 
Mississippi system and is drained chiefly by 
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the Allegheny and the Monongahela, which 
unite at Pittsburg to form the Ohio. Within 
the State, from Pittsburg to Beaver, the Ohio 
flows toward the northwest, and then assumes 
a southwesterly direction and crosses the 
western border. A small area in the south 
central part is drained into the Potomac and 
a few short streams flow into Lake Erie. The 
State has numerous mountain lakes, but all 
are small. 

The climate is more equable and warmer 
along the Delaware than farther inland, be- 
ing influenced by the breezes from the Atlantic. 
Extremes of temperature are quite marked in 
most parts of the State, ranging from 20° be- 
low zero to 105° above. At Pittsburg the mean 
temperature for January is 31° and for July 
75°, while at Philadelphia the corresponding 
figures are 32° and 76°. Rainfall is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year as well as in most 
parts of the State. It is given at 44.5 inches 
for the year, but in some localities it falls as 
low as 35 and in others reaches 50 inches. 
Snow falls to a depth of several feet, especially 
in the mountains and in the northwestern part. 

MininG. In mining Pennsylvania has long 
held first place. The output of coal exceeds 
in value the total mineral product of any other 
State, partly for the reason that it is con- 
veniently located to the larger markets, but 
chiefly because its quality of anthracite is the 
finest in the world. The anthracite mines are 
principally in the vicinity of Pottsville, Pitts- 
burg, Hazelton, Scranton, Ashland, Shenan- 
doah, and Wilkesbarre. Extensive deposits of 
bituminous coal are found in many sections of 
the State, but the leading shipping centers are 
at Johnstown, Connellsville, Irwin, Idlewood, 
Philipsburg, Towanda, Mercer, and Monon- 
gahela City. In the output of natural gas 
Pennsylvania exceeds all other states, and it 
has long held an important place for the pro- 
duction of petroleum. Marble quarries of 
great value are worked in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, and limestone, sandstone, and valuable 
clays are abundant, occurring in many places 
between the veins of coal. Lancaster County 
has deposits of nickel and lead and copper are 
mined at Phoenixville. The State produces 
more than half of the entire output of slate in 
the country and large quantities are used in 
building and for export. Iron has been mined 
since the early colonial period and the output 
long supplied the iron furnaces, but at present 
large quantities are imported from the mines 
in the vicinity of Lake Superior. The larger 
deposits mined at present are near Lebanon, 
in the Cornwall hills. Other minerals include 
talc, salt, feldspar, bromide, ochre, glass sand, 
and mineral waters. 

AGRICULTURE. The soil of the valleys and un- 
dulating regions is generally fertile, while the 
more hilly portions are formed principally of 
Clays and rock. Formerly much of the surface 
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was covered with a heavy growth of timber, and 
fine forests are still maintained, but they are 
largely in connection with the farms and are 
used more or less for pasturage. The farms as 
a rule are small, but are well tilled and farming 
is diversified. Hay is grown on a larger acreage 
than any other product. The cereals grown ex- 
tensively include wheat, corn, and oats. Consid- 
erable interests are vested in raising rye, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, and tobacco. Grapes, peaches, 
apples, and small fruits are grown extensively. 

The live-stock interests are centered largely 
in raising cattle, and fully half of this class of 
farm animals is represented by dairy cows. 
Much of the dairying is conducted on a coöp- 
erative basis, and the greater share of profits 
is obtained from the sale of milk, but much at- 
tention is given to the production of butter and 
cheese. A fine class of horses is grown and 
large investments are represented by the sheep 
and swine industry. Mules are raised for use 
as draft animals, especially in connection with 
the mines. The poultry products are exten- 
sive, 

MANUFACTURES. The State has taken second 
rank in manufacturing since 1850, being ex- 
ceeded only by New York. In the output of 
steel and iron products it surpasses all the other 
states combined. It produces about half of the 
Portland cement made in the United States and 
holds a very high place in the production of coke. 
Philadelphia is the chief center of the textile 
industry, producing large quantities of cotton 
and woolen goods, silk fabrics, and ingrain car- 
pets. About half of the steam locomotives made 
in the country are produced in Pennsylvania and 
large quantities of railway cars are constructed, 
the chief centers of the latter enterprise being 
in Altoona, Philadelphia, and Reading. In the 
building of iron and steel ships the State has a 
foremost position. It produces large quantities 
of machinery, malt and distilled liquors, and 
boots and shoes. Other manufactures include 
glass, leather, cured and packed meats, flour, 
tobacco products, sugar, chemicals, and electric- 
al apparatus. The forests yield large quantities 
of merchantable timber, such as hemlock, white 
pine, chestnut, oak, laurel, and walnut. Much 
of the timber is used for lumber, paper, and fur- 
niture. 

TRANSPORTATION AND ComMeERcE. The rail- 
roads aggregate 11,500 miles, which is exceeded 
only by the mileage of Illinois and Texas. Many 
trunk lines cross the State and all of them have 
branches, hence nearly every part has adequate 
transportation facilities. The principal lines in- 
clude those of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley, 
the Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Saint Louis. Electric railways are 
operated in many rural districts. About 800 
miles of canals are in use, but this class of trans- 
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portation is not as important as formerly, 
though considerable quantities of coal and other 
freight are transported by these means. Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Scranton, and New Castle 
are among the leading railway centers. Lake 
Erie, the Delaware, and the Ohio furnish trans- 
portation facilities of considerable extent. 

The State has a large domestic and foreign 
commerce. Erie and Philadelphia are ports of 
entry, and the latter ranks third in the value of 
foreign trade among the ports of the Atlantic 
coast. Large quantities of lumber are imported 
from Canada through Erie, which exports much 
coal and manufactured articles. Iron ore takes 
rank as the leading import. The smelters are 
chiefly at Pittsburg and other centers where 
iron and steel are manufactured. Much trade 
is carried westward by the Ohio and by the rail- 
roads. 

GOVERNMENT. The first constitution was 
adopted in 1776, when the State was organized. 
A new constitution was adopted in 1790 and 
this has been amended several times. It vests 
the chief executive authority in the governor 
and lieutenant governor, elected for sour years; 
the secretary of internal affairs and auditor- 
general, for three years; and treasurer, for two 
years. The Governor, with the consent of the 
senate, appoints a secretary of the common- 
wealth, an attorney-general, and a superintendent 
_of public instruction, each for four years. The 
legislative authority is vested in a Legislature, 
consisting of a senate of not more than fifty, 
members chosen for four years, and a house of 
representatives with a membership apportioned 
according to population and elected for two 
years. Sessions of the Legislature are held bi- 
ennially, beginning on the first Tuesday of Jan- 
uary. The supreme court consists of seven 
judges, who are elected by the people for a term 
of 21 years and are ineligible for reélection. A 
superior court, the courts of common pleas, and 
several minor courts are subordinate to the su- 
preme court. Local government is administered 
by the counties, cities, towns, and villages. 

EpucaTion. The public school system of 
Pennsylvania was established by law in 1834 
through the efforts of Gov. Geo. Wolf, Judge 
Samuel Breck, and others. In 1835 Thaddeus 
Stevens saved the law from repeal in a speech 
which he regarded the greatest effort of his 
public life. The law passed in 1854 was much 
improved and created the office of county super- 
intendent. Text-books and school supplies were 
made free to all the children in 1893. Two years 
later a general law for the establishment of high 
schools was enacted. The school unit is the 
township, city, or borough, but the law also pro- 
vides for the creation of independent districts. 
The schools are maintained by local taxation, 
supplemented by liberal appropriations from the 
State. In 1907 the Legislature made a biennial 
appropriation of fifteen million dollars for school 
purposes. This does not include the large 
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appropriations for normal schools and other 
educational purposes. 

The attendance in public schools approximates 
1,350,500 children, in addition to which 150,000 
are enrolled in private and parochial schools. 
The University of Pennsylvania, located at Phil- 
adelphia, with an attendance of about 9,000 stu- 
dents, is a cosmopolitan institution and has over 
100 more students from foreign countries than 
any other university in America. Pittsburg is 
the seat of the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which has departments of law, medicine, 


. dentistry, and pharmacy in addition to those in 


the arts and sciences. State College, located in 
Center County, has an attendance of over 3,000 
students in the departments of art, agriculture, 
engineering, and the sciences. Lehigh Univer- 
sity, at South Bethlehem; Lafayette College, at 
Easton; Jefferson Medical College, at Philadel- 
phia; Drexel Institute, at Philadelphia; the Car- 
negie Technical Schools, at Pittsburg; and other 
institutions for higher learning have a national 
reputation. The State maintains thirteen State 
normal schools located as follows: Westchester, 
Millersville, Kutztown, East Stroudsburg, Mans- 
field, Bloomsburg, Lock Haven, Indiana, Cali- 
fornia, Slippery Rock, Edinboro, and Clarion. 
The total value of the public school property is 
estimated at between sixty and eighty million 
dollars. A total of 38,500 teachers are employed. 
The schools are managed by directors or con- 
trollers, who are elected by the people, except 
in Philadelphia, where the board of education 
consists of twenty members appointed by the 
judges. School attendance is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years. 

Hospitals for the insane are located at War- 
ren, Danville, Harrisburg, Norristown, Dixmont, 
and Warrensville. Erie has the State Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home. Penitentiaries are located 
at Allegheny (Pittsburg) and Philadelphia. 
Allegheny County has a workhouse, Morganza 
has a reform school, Huntington has an indus- 
trial reformatory, and Philadelphia has a house 
of refuge and a house of correction. Carlisle 
is the seat of the principal Indian school in the 
country, being maintained by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

INHABITANTS. The State has a population of 
140 to the square mile. In the number of for- 
eign born inhabitants it has second rank, hav- 
ing a total of 985,250. The most numerous of 
this element are the Irish, Germans, and Eng- 
lish. The Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, and Episcopal. are the 
leading religious denominations. Harrisburg, 
on the Susquehanna, is the capital. Other 
cities include Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Scranton, 
Reading, Erie, Wilkesbarre, Lancaster, Altoona, 
Allentown, Johnstown, McKeesport, Chester, 
York, Williamsport, New Castle, Easton, Nor- 
ristown, Shenandoah, Lebanon, Shamokin, Potts- 
ville, Pottstown, Hazeltown, and Mahanoy City. 
In 1900 the State had a population of 6,302,115. 
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This included 1,639 Indians, 1,927 Chinese, and 
156,845 Negroes. Population, 1910, 7,665,111. 

History. The history of Pennsylvania dates 
from 1609, when Henry Hudson visited Dela- 
ware Bay and the Delaware River. Swedish 
colonists established the first permanent settle- 
ments at Chester in 1643, but the Dutch took 
possession of that region in 1655. William 
Penn obtained a grant of the region now in- 
cluded in the State from Charles II., in 1681, 
in consideration of $80,000. The colony planted 
by Penn was designed as a refuge for Quakers, 
but he extended religious liberties to all and 
established relations of friendship with the In- 
dians by treaty, both parties observing the con- 
ditions faithfully for fully fifty years. A dis- 
pute between Pennsylvania and Connecticut as 
to the territory north of latitude 41° arose in 
the course of time, but it was settled in 1783 
in favor of the former. Another dispute as to 
the boundary occurred with Maryland, which 
was settled by establishing the Mason and Dixon 
line in 1763 and 1767. Philadelphia was the scat 
of the first Continental Congress, in 1774, and 
here the Declaration of Independence was is- 
sued on July 4, 1776. The Battle of German- 
town, on Oct. 4, 1777, and the incidents of Val- 
ley Forge identify the State with the Revolu- 
tion. It included many Tories among its in- 
habitants, but gave loyal support to the colonies, 
and the State was equally enthusiastic in sup- 
porting the Union in the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, and the Spanish-American War. A State 
constitution was adopted in 1776, but was re- 
placed by the present constitution in 1790, and 
the National Constitution was ratified on Sept. 
12, 1787. 

Pennsylvania has been an important factor 
in the Union from the beginning. It has grown 
in wealth and population with every decade. 
In 1794 it was disturbed by the Whisky Rebel- 
lion, which was caused by the opposition of the 
Scotch and Irish to the excise tax. The Schuyl- 
kill Canal was completed in 1825. A system of 
public schools was established by the Legisla- 
ture in 1834. Anthracite coal was first mined 
on a large scale in 1839, when it came to be 
used extensively in the manufacture of iron, and 
the first oil well was sunk at Titusville in 1859. 
The Johnstown flood, in 1889; the Homestead 
Strike, in 1892; and the anthracite coal strike, 
in 1902, are other events. The panic of 1907 
had a depressing influence upon the industries, 
but they soon recovered from the effects. 

PENNSYLVANIA, University of, an insti- 
tution of higher learning in Philadelphia, Pa. 
It was founded in 1740 and was first known as 
the College and Academy of Philadelphia, but in 
1779 its present name was adopted. The in- 
Stitution owes much of its early prosperity to 
Benjamin Franklin, who spoke and wrote much 
in its favor. At present it maintains the college 
and school of arts, the laboratory of hygiene, 
the Wistar Institute, the Flower Astronomical 
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Observatory, and the departments of law, medi- 
cine, philosophy, archaeology, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine. It has an endowment of 
about $5,000,000, an income of $650,000, and 
property valued at $4,650,000. The library con- 
tains 475,000 volumes. The institution is nicely 
situated on a tract of fifty acres overlooking 
the Schuylkill River. It is attended by 9,200 
students. 

PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH, a name com- 
monly applied to a German dialect spoken ex- 
tensively in Pennsylvania and by the descend- 
ants from Germans who settled there in an 
carly period. The people speaking this dia- 
lect immigrated chiefly from Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. They settled in large col- 
onies, thus maintaining the original language, 
but mixing with it a number of words derived 
from the English and other languages. The 
dialect is not properly called Dutch, but was 
so named from the German word Deutsch (Ger- 
man). That it consists of merely a slight 
change of the words may be seen from the use 
of bem for Baume, bes for böse, bicher for 
Bücher, gfunue for gefunden, and schlof for 
Schlaf. Considerable literature has been pro- 
duced in this dialect, but most of it is poetic 
or of a religious character. 

PENNY, a coin current in England, repre- 
senting in value the twelfth part of a shilling. 
The name was derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
word penig, which corresponds to the German 
word pfennig. The English penny dates from 
the latter part of the Tth century, when it was 
coined under King Ina of the West Saxons, 
and was a silver coin weighing 21% grains. It 
was made of copper previous to 1860, but is 
now made of bronze, containing one part of 
zinc, four parts of tin, and 95 parts of copper. 
The weight is 145.833 grains troy, and the valuc 
in metal is about one-fourth of its nominal 
value. The abbreviation is d., being derived 
from the Roman coin denarius. 

PENNYPACKER, Galusha, soldier, born in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, June 1, 1844. He 
enlisted for service in the Federal army in 1861 
as quartermaster sergeant, and in the same year 
reentered the Ninety-seventh Pennsylvania In- 
fantry as captain. In 1865 he was commissioned 
brigadier general of volunteers, in 1866 he was 
appointed colonel, and in 1867 was brevetted 
major general of the United States army. He 
commanded the Sixteenth Infantry from 1869 
until his retirement in 1883. During the war 
he took part in the operation along the Atlantic 
coast, participated in the Battle at Drury’s Bluff 
and in the capture of Fort Harrison, and was 
present in the assauit of Fort Fisher. He was 
twice wounded while in action, at Drury’s Bluff- 
and Fort Fisher. He died Oct. 1, 1916. 

PENOBSCOT (pé-nob’scdt), a river and 
bay in Maine. The river is the largest in the 
State. It rises by the West Branch in a small 
lake near the border of Quebec, flows southeast 
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into Penobscot County, where it joins the East 
Branch, or Seboois River, and thence flows 
toward the south into Penobscot Bay. The 
river furnishes an abundance of water power. 
It flows through a productive lumbering region, 
has a length of 300 miles, and is navigable for 
ships to Bangor. Penobscot Bay is an inlet 
from the Atlantic Ocean. It is about thirty 
miles long and twenty miles wide at its en- 
trance, and contains a number of islands. Both 
the bay and river furnish excellent facilities 
for navigation and contain valuable fisheries. 
Among the chief towns on the Penobscot are 
Bangor, Belfast, Hampden, Old Town, Lincoln, 
and Medway. 

PENSACOLA (pén-sa-k6'la), a city in Flor- 
ida, county seat of Escambia County, on Pen- 
sacola Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Commuenication is furnished by the Pensacola, 
Alabama and Tennessee and the Louisville and 
Nashville railroads. It is a port of entry, has 
an excellent harbor, and near it are forts Pick- 
ens and McRae. The city has steamboat con- 
nections with many trade emporiums and an 
extensive trade in lumber, cotton and woolen 
goods, coal, hides, tallow, fish, and supplies for 
the naval stores. Among the noteworthy build- 
Ings are the State armory, the county court- 
house, the opera house, several fine schools and 
churches, and the United States government 
building. It has manufactures of cigars, cloth- 
ing, earthenware, canned fish, and machinery. 
The public utilities include electric street rail- 
Ways, pavements, sewerage, a number of parks, 
and a public library. The city was founded by 
the Spaniards in the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury. General Jackson captured it in 1814 and 
five years later it became a permanent posses- 
sion of the United States by virtue of the Flor- 
ida Purchase. A fire destroyed much of the 
city in 1864, but it was soon rebuilt. Population, 
1900, 17,747; in 1910, 22,982. 

PENSION (pén’shiin), an allowance of 
moncy paid to a person who previously rendered 
services, or to the widow and children of a de- 
ceased person. Pensions are paid as periodical 
allowances or rewards for service rendered in 
a civil or military capacity. In a number of 
European countries they are granted to per- 
sons who have served the government in the 
time of peace for a specified length of time, 
whether in a military or civil capacity. In such 
cases the pension is not based on injury or dis- 
acility, but wholly upon valued services cover- 
ing a long period of time. However, there is 
the additional provision for the payment of 
pensions in case of injury or disability. Such 
laws are now maintained in England, Germany, 
and other countries to a modified extent. Can- 
ada had 2,051 pensioners in 1908 and paid out 
$427,743.99 as pensions. 

In the United States pensions are paid wholly 
upon injury or disability, but Congress has in 
many cases made special provision for persons 
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who were left in indigent circumstances after 
having served their country devotedly for a 
long time. Besides, a private or noncommis- 
sioned officer who has served 30 years may, on 
application to the President, be placed on the 
retired list and receive three-fourths pay for 
the remainder of life. The same privilege ex- 
tends to commissioned officers who have been 
in the service 40 years and have reached the 
age of 65 years. In 1818 an act was passed 
granting all survivors of the Revolutionary War 
service pensions, in 1871 a like law was p-ssed 
in relation to the survivors of the War of i812, 
and in 1878 to the survivors of the Mexican 
War. 

An act of Congress passed Aug. 26, 1776, es- 
tablished the pension system for disabled sol- 
diers and sailors, but it has been amended and 
revised at numerous times, although the sys- 
tem in general is based on personal injury or 
disability. Invalid pensions range from $24 to 
$2,000 a year, this depending upon the degree 
of disability and the rank of the pensioner. 
In cases where both hands or both eyes are lost 
the pension is $72 per month; total deafness, 
or the loss of a foot or hand, $30; amputation 
of a limb at the hip or shoulder joint, $45; and 
total incapacity for manual labor, $30. Where 
the attendance and aid of others is required 
constantly, from $50 to $75 per month is paid. 
The widow of a deceased soldier, who would 
have been entitled to a pension of $12 per month, 
receives an invalid pension of $12 per month 
and an allowance of $2 for each child of the 
soldier under sixteen years of age, this being 
paid during her widowhood. Widows and chil- 
dren of deceased members of the life-saving 
service are entitled to pensions. 

In 1890 a dependent pension law was passed. 
By its provisions all persons who served at 
least ninety days in the naval or military service 
of the United States in the Civil War, and 
who were honorably discharged, are entitled to 
pensions of from $6 to $12 per month in case 
of suffering from any permanent disease or dis- 
ability not caused by vicious habits, whether or 
not such injury or disability is the result of 
disease or injury contracted while in the serv- 
ice. However, this was modified by the law of 
1904, which entitles all veterans 62 years old to 
a pension of $6; 65 years, $8; 68 years, $10; 
and 70 years, $12 per month. The widow of a 
deceased soldier is entitled to receive $8 per 
month, provided she has no means of support 
other than her daily labor and was married to 
the deceased soldier prior to the passage of the 
law, June 27, 1890. It is specially provided that 
an attorney presenting the claim for any pen- 
sion is nc’ entitled to more than $10 in any 
case, and the penalty for violation is fixed at 
a fine of not more than $500 and imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both. 

By an act of 1833 the pension business was 
established as a special bureau, and in 1849 it 
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became a bureau of the Department of the In- 
terior. The President appoints the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, who has the assistance of 
about 2,000 persons in the transaction and set- 
tlement of the pension business, and fully 3,000 
surgeons are nominated in different sections of 
the country as examiners of applicants. Any 
one making false statements in relation to pro- 
curing a pension is liable to fine. Pensions are 
paid every three months, and there are agencics 
in different parts of the United States to dis- 
tribute to pensioners the vouchers issued for 
them. Pension money due individuals from the 
government cannot be taken by garnishment or 
attachment. This is a provision of the national 
statute. In some states the money received as 
pensions and invested in securities or property 
of any kind cannot be taken by a court process 
in payment of debts without the consent of the 
pensioner. 

At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, there were 671.687 pensioners on the rolls. 
This is a notable reduction since 1902, when the 
number of pensioners in the United States was 
999,446, the largest in the history of the pen- 
sion bureau. The disbursements in 1905 were 
$155,894,049.638, which were exceeded only in 
1893, when the total amount paid to pensioners 
was $161,774,372.36. The total disbursements in 
1861-1918 inclusive were $5,767,515,842.82. 

Daniel F. Bakeman was the last survivor of 
the Revolution. He died April 5, 1869, aged 
109 years, at Freedom, N. Y. Hiram Cronk, 
the last survivor of the War of 1812, died at 
Ava, N. Y., May 13, 1905, aged 105 years. Two 
pensioners are still on the roll for the Revolu- 
tion, both being daughters of soldiers pensioned 
by special act. The report of the commissioner 
of pensions shows the following classification 
by wars June 30, 1917: 
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PENTATEUCH (pén’ta-tik), a term ap- 
plied to the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment when spoken of collectively, these includ- 
ing Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. The Jews apply to them the 
Hebrew name Torah, meaning the Law. Jose- 
phus was the first to mention the five-fold di- 
vision. Many modern writers group these five 
books with the Book of Joshua under the term 
Hexateuch, since they form a continuous line 
of writing. 

PENTECOST (pén’té-kést), one of the 
three principal festivals of the Jews, held on 
the fifteenth day after the 16th Nisan, the 
second day of the Passover. It is celebrated as 
a thanksgiving for the ingathering of the har- 
vest. Formerly two loaves of leavened bread 
made from new grain, called the first fruits, 
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were offered and the poor were remembered by 
liberal gifts. At present the Jews celebrate Pen- 
tecost two consecutive days and the name Feast 
of Weeks is used to some extent, since it fol- 
lows the Passover after seven weeks. The 
Christians celebrate Pentecost in commemora- 
tion of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
disciples, occurring fifty days after Easter. The 
names Whit-Sunday and Whitsuntide are used 
to designate this day in England, from the cir- 
cumstance that white garments were formerly 
worn by those upon whom baptism was con- 
ferred. 

PENUMBRA (pé-nim’bra), in astronomy, 
an incomplete or partial shadow. In an eclipse, 
where the light is partly cut off by the inter- 
vening body, the shadow cast is called the 
penumbra. It occurs in a partial eclipse between 
the umbra, or perfect shadow, on all sides, and 
the full light. At the time of a total eclipse 
of the sun the observer is in the umbra. See 
Eclipse. 

PEONAGE (pé’6n-4j), a term variously ap- 
plied to different countries, but usually to de- 
scribe a system of servitude in Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries. The peon of Mexico was in early 
colonial times placed under bondage to serve 
his creditor until the debt was paid and, by 
reason of limited wages and a system of loan- 
ing money to the peons, it often became neces- 
sary for several generations to labor before 
the obligations could be complied with. A law 
of Congress, in 1867, abolished peonage in New 
Mexico, where it had been introduced from 
Mexico, and it has since been abolished in some 
of the countries of South America, though in 
others it still remains as a system not unlike 
perpetual servitude. . 

PEONY (pe’é-ny), a genus of plants of the 
crowfoot family. They are cultivated exten- 
sively in gardens and for ornamental purposes. 
The species include a half shrubby plant native 
to Eastern Asia and Japan, where it attains a 
height of about twelve feet, and bears beautiful 
whitish flowers with pink markings. Other spe- 
cies are of the herb order, having deeply lobed 
leaves and perennial tuberous roots. The Siber- 
ian peony bears a double white flower, the peony 
native to Switzerland has double crimson or 
white flowers, and the Russian peony is fern- 
leaved; all these belong to the herbs. Emetic 
and cathartic properties are found in the seeds 
and roots. Formerly the common peony was 
held in repute for its medical properties, though 
at present it is not so regarded. 

PEOPLE’S PARTY, a political organization 
formed in the State of New York in 1824 by a 
wing of the Democratic party, which favored 
choosing the electors by a direct vote of the 
people. They supported William H. Crawford 
for President, who received 41 votes in the 
electoral college. In 1891 the farmers’ alliances, 
the labor and granger organizations, and the 
greenback party organized the People’s party 
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that was prominent in the election of 1892 and 
several subsequent elections. Afterward it be- 
came generally known as the Populist party. 
James B. Weaver, of Iowa, was the nominee 
for President in 1892, receiving 1,030,128 popu- 
lar votes and 23 votes in the electoral college. 
In 1896 and 1900 the party supported William 
J. Bryan, the nominee of the Democratic party, 
for President. Among the principal issues ad- 
vocated by the People’s party are included the 
abolition of national banks, the issuance of 
money direct by the government, the payment 
of all government obligations in any kind of 
lawful money, the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks, bimetallism, an income tax, the 
election of United States senators by direct vote 
of the people, and opposition to all forms of 
monopoly harmful to industrial and commercial 
enterprises. 

PEORIA (pé-0’ri-a), a city of Illinois, coun- 
ty seat of Peoria County, on the Illinois River, 
162 miles southwest of Chicago. It is on the 
Iowa Central, the Illinois Central, the Chicago 
and Alton, the Lake Erie and Western, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the Chicago 
and Northwestern, the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, and other railroads. The site cov- 
ers an area of ten square miles and borders on 
the outlet of Lake Peoria, an expanse of the 
Illinois River. It is surrounded by a rich agri- 
cultural and bituminous coal-mining country. 
Bradley and Glen Oak parks are fine public re- 
sorts. Among the principal buildings are the 
city hall, the public library, the high school, the 
Hotel Jefferson, the federal buildings, the county 
courthouse, the Coliseum, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the House of the Good Shepherd. It has the 
Spalding Institute, the Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and a soldiers’ monument. 

Peoria is well built, much of the architecture 
being of brick and stone. Intercommunication 
is by an extensive system of electric railways, 
with branches to many towns and interurban 
points. Much of the paving is of brick and 
asphalt. The public utilities include gas and 
electric lighting, systems of sewerage and water- 
works, and fire and police departments. It is 
noted as a jobbing and wholesaling center. 
Distilling is the most important industry, pro- 
ducing annually about 35,000,000 gallons of 
spirits. Other manufactures include jewelry, 
soap, carriages, trunks, watches, farming ma- 
chinery, hardware, monuments, automobiles, oat- 
meal, tobacco products, brooms, and stoves. In 
1680 a post was established on its site by La 
Salle, who named the place Fort Crevecoeur. 
The first permanent settlement was made in 1819 
and it was incorporated as a city in 1844. Pop- 
ulation, 1900, 56,100; in 1910, 66,950. 

PEPIN LE BREF (pe-pin’), the youngest 
son of Charles Martel and father of Charle- 
magne, born in 714; died in September, 768. 
In 741 Charles Martel gave him as a heritage 
Burgundy and Neustria, while his elder brother, 
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Carloman, received Thuringia, Swabia, and 
Austrasia. Their reign was largely influenced 


by the Merovingian sovereign, but in 751 Pépin 
became King of the Franks, succeeding Chil- 
deric, the last of the Merovingian kings. In 
755 he invaded Italy as an ally of Pope Stephen 
III. for the purpose of expelling the Lombards, 
and soon after established the temporal sover- 
eignty of the Pope by making him ruler ot 
Ravenna. His two sons, Charlemagne and Car- 
loman, received the territories of Pépin under 
a division at his death. Pépin was not only an 
active and enterprising military commander and 
civil ruler, but he was the sovereign who united 
the Gallic nation. His surname, meaning The 
Short, was given to him because he was short 
in stature, but he was noted for his physical 
strength. 

PEPPER, a class of plants native to the East 
Indies, but now extensively naturalized and cul- 
tivated. These plants include a large number 
of species, but the most 
important is the black 
pepper, or common & 
pepper. This is a climb- /Jte3 
ing plant. It bears (f 
broad ovate leaves and W% 
globular berries, the \ 
latter being of a bright 
reddish color when 
ripe, for which it is 
grown in fields and 
plantations. Poles or 
other supports are provided for the plants, which 
bear fruit in three or four years, and the berries 
are picked when beginning to turn red. Their 
color afterward becomes black and the berries 
shrivel in drying, when they constitute the com- 
mon or black pepper sold in the market. Two 
crops are secured each year, the plants yielding 
about ten pounds of pepper berries annually for 
eight to twelve years. This product constitutes 
one of the most valuable and extensively used 
of the spices. Black and white pepper are made 
from the same berries. In order to secure white 
pepper, the berries are soaked in water before 
grinding and the outer ccvering is rubved off. 
Formerly pepper was of an extraordinarily high 
price, but since the early part of the last cen- 
tury its cultivation has been greatly extended 
and the price became correspondingly cheapened. 
Sumatra, Java, and Malacca are the most pro- 
ductive regions at present, but pepper culture 
has been introduced in the West Indies and 
other tropical sections of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

PEPPER, William, educator and author, 
born in Philadelphia, Pa. Aug. 21, 1843; died 
July 28, 1898. In 1862 he graduated from the 
art department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and two years later from the medical de- 
partment of the same institution, where he was 
made a professor of medicine. He was elected 
provost of the university in 1881, but resigned 
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in 1894. Pepper lectured and wrote extensively 
on historical, philosophical, and scientific sub- 
jects. In 1891 he was president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Physicians and in 1893 of 
the Pan-American Medical Congress at Wash- 
ington. He published “Sanitary Relations of 
Hospitals” and “System of Medicine by Amer- 
ican Authors.” In 1870 he founded the Phila- 
delphia Medical Times. 

PEPSIN (pép’sin), a digestive compound 
contained in the gastric juice of the stomach. 
It possesses the power, when united with hydro- 
chloric acid, to dissolve the otherwise insoluble 
proteids and to convert them into peptones. 
Pepsin is a ferment. It is soluble in water, 
weak spirits, and glycerin, and its function is 
to render soluble and diffusible substances that 
would otherwise be indigestible to a consid- 
erable extent. When the food has been dis- 
solved under its influence, it forms a grayish 
liquid called chyme. Both pepsin and hydro- 
chloric acid are secreted by the stomach, and 
the vigorous action of that organ depends upon 
the proper production and union of the two. 
The exact nature of pepsin is not known, but 
it constitutes an essential element in the diges- 
tive process, and forms ordinarily about eighty 
per cent. of the composition of the gastric juice. 
Pepsin is obtained from the stomach of the 
calf, pig, and other animals, and is used largely 
in the medical practice as a stimulant in cases 
of disorganized digestion. A commercial prod- 
_ uct known as pepsina porci, obtained from the 
stomach of the pig, is considered the best. The 
pepsin of the market is a light yellowish pow- 
der, which enters as a constituent into most of 
the digestive preparations. Alcohol impairs the 
activity of pepsin, but this is compensated for, 
at least partly, by its stimulating influence. 

PEPTONE (pép’tén), a proteid soluble in 
water and not coagulable by heat. Peptones are 
produced in the stomach during the process of 
digestion. It results from the action of the 
pepsin contained in the gastric juice upon the 
nitrogenous elements. See Proteids. 

PEPYS (péps), Samuel, diarist, born in 
London, England, Feb. 23, 1633; died May 26, 
1703. He studied at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, and held various positions in the gov- 
ernment, including secretary to the admiralty 
under James II. In 1679 he was imprisoned on 
a charge of plotting to destroy the Protestant 
religion, and was again arrested ten years later 
for being a Jacobite. 
as Pepy’s “Diary,” is valuable in that it covers 
many details of court life in England from 1660 
until 1668. It was kept in shorthand and gives 
instructive information about the everyday life 
in the times of the later Stuarts. 

PEQUOTS (pé’kwots), or Pequods, a tribe 
of North American Indians, belonging to the 
Mohican family, first met with in Connecticut. 
In 1634 they entered into a treaty with the col- 
onists at Boston, but soon after became hostile, 
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and in 1637 were defeated near the present site 
of Groton, Conn. The struggle against them 
continued for a number of years, resulting in 
great loss of life, but they were finally subdued 
in a battle at Fairfield Swamp. Shortly after 
they became widely scattered or were sold as 
slaves. At present the tribe is assimilated in 
part by other tribes, but a few of the descend- 
ants are found in Wisconsin, mostly at Greer 
Bay. 

PERCEPTION (pér-sép’shin), the faculty 
of the mind by which we gain knowledge, 
through the senses, of the existence and prop- 
erties of matter. It is the power that the mind 
has of cognizing external objects and their qual- 
ities. Perception differs from conception in 
that it deals with things having an actual, not 
merely a possible, existence, and from conscious- 
ness, in that it is concerned with objects exter- 
nal to the mind. Writers have employed the 
term in various relations, and it is now some- 
times applied to the act and product of percep- 
tion as well as to the power of perceiving. Per- 
ception is both direct and acquired, since whal 
the mind perceives through one sense enables 
us to know certain facts resulting at least in 
part from former experience of the different 
senses. 

PERCH, a genus of fish which includes many 
species, found widely distributed both in salt 
and fresh water. They are especially abundant 
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1, YELLOW PERCH. 


2, SACRAMENTO PERCH. 


in the northern part of the United States and 
Canada and are found in the ponds, rivers, and 
lakes of the northern part of Europe and Asia. 
The common fresh-water perch has a bread 
body flattened laterally, and two dorsal fins sup- 
ported by strong bony spines. The color at 
the upper parts is greenish-brown. Blackish 
bands mark the sides and at the lower parts the 
color is a goldish-yellow. From one to three 
pounds is the usual weight. The perch feeds 
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on smaller fishes, worms, and insects. It is fond 
of still waters. A species known as the Sacra- 
mento perch is found in the waters of Califor- 
nia. The yellow perch common to the fresh 
waters of Canada and the United States is a 
favorite food fish and may be easily propagated 
in artificial lakes and ponds. It seldom nibbles 
at the bait, but bites quickly at hooks baited with 
worms or minnows. 

PERCIVAL (pér’si-val), James Gates, poet 
and geologist, born in Kensington, Conn., Sept. 
15, 1795; died in Hazel Green, Wis., May 2, 
1856. He graduated from Yale University in 
1815. After teaching school and studying medi- 
cine, he began a successful practice in Charles- 
ton, S. C. In 1824 he became professor of 
chemistry and surgery in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, but soon after received an ap- 
pointment as surgeon in the recruiting service 
at Boston. In the meantime he contributed a 
number of articles to the United States Literary 
Magazine, published several volumes of poetry, 
and studied geology. He was made geologist 
and mineralogist of Connecticut in 1835 and in 
1854 became geologist of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, where he afterward surveyed in the lead 
region for several mining companies. His prin- 
cipal works include “Prometheus,” “Clio,” “The 
Dream of a Day,” and “Collection of Poems.” 
He is the author of several valuable geological 
reports. 

PERCUSSION (pér-ktish’iin), in medicine, 
a method of detecting certain discases of the 
chest and vital organs by means of tapping, 
or gently striking, the surface of the body. The 
object is to ascertain the presence or absence 
of air and fluid in certain internal organs, or 
to determine the comparative density of the 
subjacent parts by the nature of the sound. 
The tapping is sometimes done with the fingers 
or a small hammer tipped with India rubber, 
and the test is made on the surface of the body 
just above the place to be investigated. An 
instrument known as a pleximeter is sometimes 
used, and this is struck either with the fingers 
or a hammer. In some cases the stethoscope 
is employed in connection with percussion, when 
it is said to be auscultatory percussion. See 
Auscultation. ; 

PERCY, the name of a celebrated Norman 
family, which descended from William de Percy, 
who came to England with William the Con- 
queror in 1066. This sovercign granted him 
large tracts of land in the north of England, 
where his family held vast possessions for many 
ages afterward. The house of Percy is the 
most distinguished of all the noble houses of 
England. it is alike remarkable for its cul- 
ture of arts and letters and for its long, un- 
broken line. In 1766 the present dukedom of 
Northumberland was created in the Smithson 
family, which assumed and still bears the name 
of Percy. 

PEREZ GALDÓS (pia’rath gal-dés’), Ben- 
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ito, novelist, born at Las Palmas, in the Canary 
Islands, in 1845. He studied in his native town 
and at Madrid, where he completed a course of 
law. His first publication was issued in 1871 
under the title “La Tontana de Oro,” a histor- 
ical romance relating to Spanish history. In 
this work and one entitled “El Audaz,” he gives 
an account of the invasion of Spain by Na- 
poleon and the tyranny of Ferdinand VII. His 
writings have been widely read both in Europe 
and in Spanish America. Besides producing 
many popular novels, he is the author of a 
number of plays, though they are inferior to his 
other writings. Among his publications are 
“Gloria,” “Dofia Perfecta,” “El doctor Centeno,” 
“Angel Guerra,” “La familia de León Roch,” 
and “Episodios nacionales.” 
PERFECTIONISM (pér-fék’shiin-iz’m), the 
doctrine that perfection is attainable in this life. 
When that state is reached, the belicver is pre- 
sumed to be freed from the responsibility for 
sin. Those holding this view generally agree 
that the soul becomes united with God by con- 
templation and devotion until all that is sinful 
in it is annihilated, when it participates in the 
divine protection. However, they do not as- 
sume superiority of goodness over others, since 
their condition is due to the work of grace, 
and they are free from sin and guilt in that 
they do not consent to be led astray by temp- 
tations, Most of the advocates of this doc- 
trine hold that it is a state of growth in which 
the soul may maintain perfection and progress 
in developing into consecutively higher states, 
thus making the early stage only a beginning of 
growth in grace. The Anglican, Lutheran, Ro- 
man Catholic, and many other churches hold that 
no one can live absolutely without sin, except by 
divine grace. That perfection is a state equiva- 
lent to sanctification, and not for the complete 
achievement thereof, was first held by the Ger- 
man Mystics and became a tenet of the English 
Methodists. This is in effect the view held at 
present by the Friends, certain Methodists, and 
several other sects, and it is generally termed 
entire sanctification, meaning complete consecra- 
tion of soul to God. Protestant churches gen- 
erally deny the attainment of perfection in this 
life and hold that the progressive process of 
santification cannot be completed in this world, 
thus teaching the need of daily prayer for the 
forgiveness of sin by every Christian. 
PERFECTIONISTS, Bible Communists, 
or Free Lovers, an American religious sect 
founded in 1848 by John Humphrey Noyes. 
The organizer was born at Brattleboro, Vt., 
Sept. 6, 1811. He was first a clerk in a law 
office and later was almitted to the bar. Sub- 
sequently he practiced his profession for some 
time at Putney, Vt. In 1831 a religious revival 
spread in the New England states and he be- 
came a Congregational minister. Soon after 
he separated from that church, claiming to 
have experienced a second conversion, and be- 
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gan organizing a sect with the view of restor- 
ing ideal pıimitive Christianity. 

The first church organized as a community 
was at Putney, but soon after it was removed 
to Oneida, N. Y., and another was established 
in the vicinity of Wallingford, Conn. Among 
the teachings are community of labor and its 
fruits, that communication with Christ provides 
a relief from disease, sin, and death, that all 
must be reconciled with God to secure salva- 
tion, that man and woman must be recognized 
on the equality of brotherhood, and that faith 
in God is the necessary element in securing sal- 
vation. Perfectionists were originally organ- 
ized in a family, in which fixed marriage ties 
were not recognized, but in 1880 the ordinary 
family relationship by marriage was established. 
Noyes died at Niagara Falls on April 13, 1886, 
and since then many property and other reforms 
have been effected by the members. 

PERFUMES (pér’fiimz), the fragrant sub- 
stances which are prepared to emit pleasant 
odor. They are used on the person or in the 
dwelling to fill the air with an agreeable scent. 
The manufacture of perfumery dates from re- 
mote antiquity. It was a common art among 
the peoples of Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, and Palestine. The Grecians and Romans 
developed the manufacture of perfumes into 
an important industry. During the Middle Ages 
the enterprise spread to Western Europe. Two 
classes of perfumes are recognized in arts and 
trades, those derived from an animal and those 
from a vegetable origin, and they are known 
in the market as crude and prepared. Crude 
perfumes are secured from animals or plants 
and are not mixed as special preparations, while 
prepared perfumes are sold under special names, 
being mixed according to particular formulae. 
Many classes of prepared perfumes are now sold 
on the market, some business houses manufac- 
turing several hundred kinds. 

Perfumes of animal origin include musk, am- 
bergris, hartshorn, civet, and castor. Musk is 
the most important of these, since it has the 
most permanent scent. It is used largely in 
the preparation of commercial perfumes, and 
serves in that capacity to add durability and in- 
tensity to the fragrance of many sweet-smelling 
preparations. The vegetable perfumes include 
a large variety. They are made from flowers, 
as the violet, rose, and tuberose; from different 
kinds of wood, as sandalwood, sassafras, and 
cedar; from various fruits, as the lemon, orange, 
and bergamot; from seeds, as dill, caraway, 
and aniseed; from spices, as the cloves, nutmeg, 
and cinnamon; from herbs, as the peppermint, 
lavender, and rosemary; from nuts, as vanilla 
and bitter almonds; from roots, as orris root; 
and from gums, as the styrax, camphor, and 
myrrh. Some of the vegetable perfumes are 
secured from plants and trees, from which they 
exude naturally, or are obtained from wounds 
inflicted artificially in the bark of wood. These 
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include the gum resins, as benzoin, myrrh, and 
camphor. 

Most of the vegetable perfumes are procured 
in the form of essential oils by distillation. 
These perfumes were formerly called quinies- 
sences, but now they are generally termed otios, 
from the Turkish term attar, a word associated 
with the rose. Distillation involves the simple 
process of placing the fragrant product of the 
plant in a still of tinned copper, where a quan- 
tity of water is added. A small furnace under- 
neath supplies the heat, and, when the water 
boils, the odorous parts are carried into the 
worm with the steam. Afterward decanting is 
employed to separate the odoriferous parts from 
the steam or water that may have formed. 
Roses are gathered for distilling about the first 
of June and are placed in cool cellars until they 
can be distilled. All the roses of the harvest 
are distilled by a single process, when the prod- 
uct forms only rosewater, which is distilled a 
second time. The product now includes the 
sweet-smelling, oily attar in the form of little 
globules, but still contains a quantity of water. 
By placing it in small vessels, the oily attar 
comes to the top and is separated from the 
water by dipping it with a spoon. The otto of 
roses is the most expensive perfume on the 
market, and the higher grades made of selected 
rose petals sell at $500 per pound. Two other 
processes for extracting perfumes, known as en- 
fleurage and maceration, are employed to some 
extent. 

The process known as enfleurage consists of 
putting a layer of grease, such as suet or lard, 
in a small box and placing the fresh blossoms 
of flowers on the grease. The box is carefully 
closed aud allowed to stand about 24 hours and 
fresh flowers are added every 24 hours for sev- 
eral weeks, when the fat becomes filled with the 
perfume of the flowers and, after melting and 
straining, it is ready for use. The process of 
maceration consists of placing flowers in oil or 
melted fat for a few hours, when the fat is 
New 
flowers are added from time to time until the 
grease is highly perfumed, when the product 1s 
bottled for use, or the oil may be melted and 
combined with alcohol, by which volatile oil is 
brought to the surface. It is then skimmed off 
the surface and bottled. Such flowers as the 
tuberose and jasmine are injured by heating 
and their perfumes are extracted by enfleurage, 
while in some cases both processes are em- 
ployed. The manufacture of perfumes is an ex- 
tensive industry in France, Germany, England, 
and many cities near the Mediterranean. Lav- 
ender is produced in large quantities in Eng- 
land, Nice leads in the production of violet and 
mignonette, and Cannes is a center for manu- 
facturing perfumes from the jasmine, rose, and 
tuberose. The principal manufactures in 
America are the middle and New England 
states, but growing interests in the prepara- 
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tion of perfumes are developing on the Pacific 
coast. 

PERGAMUS (pér’ga-miis), or Pergamun, 
an ancient city of Asia Minor, in Mysia, fifteen 
miles from the mouth of the Caicus River. It 
is thought that the city was founded by Arca- 
dian colonists under Telephus, son of Hercules. 
In the time of Alexander the Great it was select- 
ed as the treasury of the Grecians and Phil- 
etacrus, in 280 B. c., made it the capital of an in- 
dependent kingdom. The Romans acquired 
complete control of the kingdom, converted it 
into the province of Asia, and made it a great 
center of commercial activity and military in- 
fluence. It was one of the principal seats of 
worship, and invalids flocked there to obtain 
advice from its deities and priests. At that time 
it had a public library second only to the library 
of Alexandria, but the city began to decline 
when it came under the influence of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. It is now known as Bergama 
and is noted for its ruins of ancient palaces, 
temples, aqueducts, and walls. 

PERI (pé’ri), a being mentioned in Eastern 
iegends as immortal, but who is excluded from 
Paradise. He is said to have descended from 
fallen spirits, and was thought to occupy a posi- 
tion midway between angels and demons. 
Many interesting fables mention peris in various 
relations, and belief in them is enjoined upon 
tle Mohammedans by the Koran. Generally 
both grace and beauty are attributed to spirits 
of this class, when they are represented as fe- 
male, though generally they are regarded as 
both male and female. When spoken of as male 
beings, they personify strength and skill in ad- 
ministering to the wants of mankind. 

PERICARDIUM (pér-i-kar’di-iim), the 
name of the sac which surrounds the heart. It 
is conical and membranous and consists of two 
layers. The external layer has many interlacing 
fibers, which, at the upper end, are closely in- 
terwoven with the external coats of the larger 
blood vessels, while the internal layer is com- 
posed of serous, lining membrane. A thin 
lubricating serous fluid is secreted by the peri- 
cardium, which serves to prevent friction and 
facilitates the movement of the heart. 

PERICLES (pér’i-kléz), famous statesman 
of ancient Greece, son of Xanthippus, born at 
Athens about 494; died in 429 sB. c. His father 
won the celebrated Battle of Mycale over the 
Persians in 479, thus giving the family a high 
repute among the Hellenic people. Pericles 
secured a liberal education under the master 
teachers of his time, among them the philoso- 
pher Anaxagoras. He not only possessed ex- 
traordinary ability as a student, but became dis- 
tinguished for patriotic devotion to country, 
eloquence, and dignity of manners. His rise 
into prominence was rapid, notwithstanding his 
advocacy of the reasonable view that laws must 
be enacted and enforced for the general interest 
of the people instead of particular classes. 
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Though he lived plainly as a private citizen, it 
was possible by his force of eloquence and 
genius to shake the policy of the state. It was 
his desire that Athens should remain the most 
powerful political influence in Greece and that 
the people themselves should wield the power in 
Athens. 

He placed full confidence in a government by 
the masses, and depended upon securing the 
popular support of the people in the interest of 
just measures by disseminating knowledge in 
education and educational arts. Accordingly he 
utilized every means available to bring the com- 
mon people in touch with the best education 
attainable, and provided a revenue whereby they 
could afford to sit as jurors and attend the as- 
sembly to listen to public discussion. Magnifi- 
cent public buildings were erected under his 
direction, both for the entertainment and educa- 
tion of the populace. They were adorned with 
the noblest historical paintings and the di- 
alogues of Euripides, Aeschylus, and Sophocles 
were performed free before the multitude. He 
encouraged philosophers, artists, poets, and ora- 
tors in such a manner that his time is spoken 
of as the Age of Pericles, because in it Hellenic 
civilization reached its finest blossom and fruit- 
age. 

Pericles represented the democracy, while 
Cimon was the leader of the nobles and com- 
mander of the army. In 461 B. c. the latter was 
exiled under pressure from the common people 
and Pericles accordingly became the central 
figure of the Athenians, but Cimon was recalled 
four years later with the understanding that he 
should command the army in foreign countries, 
while the affairs in Greece should be left to 
Pericles. The enterprise of the Athenians may 
be realized in their extensive improvements at 
home and the vast military operations abroad, 
conducting in a single year, in 457 D. C., wars 
against Egypt, Cyprus, Phoenicia, Aegina, and 
the coast of Peloponnesus. With the death of 
Cimon, in 449 p. c., Pericles became almost the 
sole authority in affairs of state, but this he con- 
tinuously exercised in the interest of democracy. 
Thucydides, son of Milesias, succeeded Cimon 
as the head of the aristocratic party, but he was 
exiled in 444. Pericles established such general 
confidence in his ability that he remained the 
central influence in Athens to the end of his 
life, and his rule became one of unexampled 
prosperity. At that time lived in Athens the 
celebrated poets, Euripides, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles; the philosophers, Socrates, Anaxag- 
oras, Zeno, and Protagoras; the astronomer, 
Meton; and the painters, Myron and Phidias. 

In the latter part of his life Pericles turned 
his attention to the policy of uniting the Grecian 
states into one political union, but the jealousy 
of Sparta brought on the Peloponnesian War, 
in 431. In the long contest that followed 
Athens was supported by the Ionians and the 
democracy, while Sparta was aided by the 
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Dorians and the aristocracy. A very disastrous 
plague spread over Athens in the second year 
of the war. Among the thousands of people 
who died were the two sons of Pericles, Paralus 
and Xanthus. Pericles succumbed to the disease 
about a year afterward. His sudden death was 
the greatest loss of all, since no statesman of 
recognized ability was left to guide the people. 
Pericles was generous in the management of 
public affairs, and, being richly endowed by 
nature with the higher qualities of manhood, he 
responded to all that was beautiful and noble in 
literature and art. Among the many structures 
erected in accord with the policy of improve- 
ment advocated by him were the Odeum, the 
Parthenon, and the Propylaeum. Under his di- 
rection Athens became the center of art, science, 
and inventive skill, and its commerce and ma- 
terial industries became developed on a highly 
flourishing scale. Pericles is not only the type 
of the ideal spirit of his own age, but of an- 
tiquity. He is represented of graceful form, 
but with an unusual height of forehead, while 
his lips were full and the nose of straight 
Grecian form. He was buried among the great 
dead at Ceramicus. Thucydides spoke of him 
as “powerful from dignity of character as well 
as from wisdom.” 

PERIM (pa-rém’), a barren and destitute 
island in the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, near the 
entrance to the Red Sea, about two miles from 
the Arabian shore and nine miles from Africa. 
The island is four miles long and two miles 
wide. It has an area of seven square miles. 
The general elevation is 245 feet above the sea. 
It is important as a strategic position in the 
Red Sea. Since 1857 it has been a possession 
of the British, who maintain a lighthouse and 
coaling station. It is governed as a dependency 
of Aden. Anciently it was called Diodori 
Insula. 

PERIODICAL (pé-ri-dd’ik-al), a publication 
issued at regular intervals, such as a magazine 
or newspaper. Periodicals are devoted either 
to the circulation of news or the promotion of 
knowledge in literature, arts, science, or the 
industries. The term is variously applied to 
different publications appearing at regular inter- 
vals, though not generally to daily newspapers. 
Such publications as The Strand Magazine, The 
Pall Mall Gazette, The Cosmopolitan, The 
North American Review, and The Review of 
Reviews are representative English and Ameri- 
can periodicals. A periodical devoted princi- 
pally to general criticism is called a review, and 
one having contents of a miscellaneous or en- 
tertaining character is known as a magazine. 
In North America and many countries of 
Europe the several classes of periodicals are not 
closely specialized, but in Germany they are con- 
fined quite carefully to particular lines, and are 
published with the view of meeting consistently 
the taste of particular readers. Most of the 
Publications of America are of a miscellaneous 
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character and are designed to meet the wants of 
many classes, though some are quite closely con- 
fined to the individual needs of certain profes- 
sions, trades, and occupations. See Journalism. 

PERIPATETIC PHILOSOPHY (pér-i- 
pa-tét'ik), the school of philosophy originated 
by Aristotle and supported by his followers, so 
named from the building in which the founder 
lectured. According to others, it is so called 
because the founder was accustomed to walk 
while he lectured to his disciples. It is con- 
cerned very little with metaphysics, but, instead, 
seeks to popularize the study of ethics through 
contact with nature. Happiness is held to be 
the highest good. Virtue, which consists in the 
practice of justice, bravers, generosity, and 
temperance, is the essence ©- willingness to 
practice what conforms to reason. While man 
is made better through his association with 
nature, the practical ends of life cannot be at- 
tained without the political state, of which or- 
ganized society is the basis. The teachings of 
Aristotle were modified to some extent by his 
followers, chiefiy in the direction of naturalism, 
especially by Theophrastus, who was at the head 
of the school for a number of years. He was 
succeeded by Strato of Lampsacus in 288 B. C. 
As a school of philosophy it continued long 
after the decline of Grecian power, until the as- 
cendency of Augustus. 

PERJURY (pér’jii-ry), the crime of will- 
fully making a false statement while under oath 
or affirmation, or willfully giving false testi- 
mony material to the issue or point in a case at 
law. To constitute perjury, the oath or afirma- 
tion must be lawfully administered, the false 
swearing must be willful and corrupt, the mat- 
ter sworn to must be material to an inquiry or 
investigation, and must be before an officer 
created by law or in a proceeding in a court of 
justice. In some states the act of making an 
affirmation about a matter in regard to which 
a witness has no knowledge is held to be per- 
jury. The punishment provided is by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, and in most cases the 
maximum imprisonment fixed is ten years. 

PERKINS, Eli. Sce Landon, Melville De 
Lancey. 

PERNAMBUCO (pér-nam-b60’kd), or 
Recife, a city in northeastern Brazil, capital of 
a state of the same name, on the Atlantic coast. 
It is situated near the mouth of the Beberibe 
River and consists of three parts, Boa Vista, on 
the mainland; Recife, on a small peninsula; and 
San Antonio, on an island. Recife is the prin- 
cipal seat of commerce, but is connected with 
the other parts by a number of bridges and 
causeways. The city has broad and well-im- 
proved streets, an excellent harbor, and a light- 
house. It is defended by strong forts. Among 
the improvements are several public parks. 
waterworks, pavements, public lighting, and 
electric street railways. The principal buildings 
include an Episcopal palace, the public court- 
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house, the customhouse and post office, several 
educational institutions, and the centr#1 railroad 
station. Pernambuco is the most *xtensive 
sugar market of Brazil. It has a large export 
and import trade in manufactures, farm prod- 
uce, and live stock. The manufactures include 
tobacco, cigars, clothing, leather, dyes, imple- 
ments, sugar, machinery, and earthenware. It 
has many elevators, warehouses, and railroad 
machine shops. The place was founded in 1504 
and was captured by the Dutch in 1630, but was 
retaken by the Portuguese in 1654. Population, 
1918, 173,482 

PERPETUAL MOTION (pér-pét’ti-al), a 
motion which, being once generated by mechan- 
ical means, continues perpetuating itself indefi- 
nitely. The problem of inventing machines to 
move perpetually was studied in different coun- 
tries as early as the 13th century. When the 
conservation of energy was discovered, it be- 
came apparent that the hopes of ambitious in- 
ventors to construct a machine which, once set 
in motion, would perpetuate its movement with- 
out drawing on any external source of energy, 
were vain and delusive. The Academy of 
Science in Paris as early as 1775 refused to fur- 
ther entertain schemes that claimed to have 
overcome the impossibility, and henceforth con- 
sidered the problem equally absurd with the 
duplication of the cube and the quadrature of 
the circle. No combination can produce energy; 
it can only direct the energy imparted. 

If a body could be set in motion where it 
would not be exposed to friction or fluid re- 
sistance, it would continue to move forever. 
However, friction occurs as soon as a moving 
body comes in contact with the air or with 
other bodies, and by it the motion must be 
eventually overcome. Even if conditions ex- 
isted whereby a body could be induced to move 
perpetually, such a machine would be useless, 
for the reason that the quantity of energy pos- 
sessed by it would be limited to the energy ap- 
plied to start the device, and if it were em- 
ployed to do any work or impart motion to 
other machines, it would cease moving as soon 
as it had expanded an amount of energy equal 
to that imparted to it in the beginning. Many 
patents have been issued to persons claiming to 
have invented devices by which perpetual mo- 
tion was secured, but in every case it was shown 
successfully that the mechanical structure was 
useless and the originator was ignorant of the 
basic principles of philosophy. Among the fa- 
vorite contrivances are the overbalancing wheel ; 
a device in which a system of weights slide to 
produce continuous movement; wheels having 
iron attached which are to be attracted by mag. 
nets; and masses of liquid moving within a 
mechanical device. 

PERPIGNAN (piar-pén-yin’), a city of 
France, capital of the department of Pyrénées- 
Orientales, 35 miles south of Narbonne. It is 


on the Tet River, five miles from the Mediter- 
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ranean, and has railway communication with 
the leading cities of France. Situated near the 
eastern extremity of the Pyrenees, at a con- 
venient passway from Spain into France, it is 
strongly fortified and garrisoned. The streets 
are regularly platted and well improved, but 
many of the buildings are Moorish in construc- 
tion. Among the chief buildings are the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Jean, the university, the city hall, 
and a college. In the vicinity are many fine 
orchards and vineyards. Paper, furs, ma- 
chinery, corks, and woolen clothes are the chief 
manufactures. The city was long a possession 
of the kings of Aragon and of Spain, but was 
united to France in 1659 by the Treaty of Pyr- 
enees. Population, 1916, 38,868. 

PERRAULT (pa-r6’), Charles, eminent au- 
thor, born in Paris, France, Jan. 12, 1628; died 
May 16, 1703. He was the son of an advocate, 
received a liberal education, and in 1651 was 
admitted to the bar at Paris. He practiced law 
for several years and afterward became con- 
troller-general of the royal buildings. After 
producing a number of literary treatises, he was 
admitted to the French Academy. Soon after 
he became involved in controversies regarding 
literary criticisms, in which many of the learned 
men of France became interested. Perrault is 
not famous so much for the invention of the 
subjects of his writings, which consist largely 
of fairy tales, but in adapting them to a literary 
style of much beauty and childlike fancy. The 
principal writings of this character embrace 
“Bluebeard,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” “Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” “Puss in ‘Boots,” “Hop o’ My 
Thumb,” “Cinderella,” and “Riquet of the 
Tuft.” He is the author of 200 critical biogra- 
phies. His “Memoirs” were published at Avig- 
non in 1759. : 

PERRY, a city in Oklahoma, county seat of 
Noble County, thirty miles northeast of Guthrie, 
on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé and the 
Saint Louis and San Francisco railroads. The 
surrounding country is fertile, producing cereals, 
fruits, and grasses. It has electric lighting, 
waterworks, and a growing trade in merchan- 
dise. The chief buildings include the county 
courthouse, the high school and a number of 
churches. It has flouring mills, cigar factories, 
grain elevators, and other industries. Popula- 
tion, 1900, 3,351; in 1910, 3,133, 

PERRY, Arthur Latham, educator and au- 
thor, born in Lyme, N. H., Feb. 27, 1830; died 
July 13, 1905. In 1852 he graduated from Wil- 
liams College, Massachusetts, and two years 
iater became professor of political economy and 
history in that institution. He contributed to 
several journals in the interest of free trade 
and debated that question with Horace Greeley 
before audiences in Boston, New York, and 
other cities. His writings include “Foes to the 
Farmers,” “Elements of Political Economy,” 
“Williamstown and Williams College,” and “In- 
ternational Commerce.” 
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PERRY, Matthew Calbraith, naval officer, 
brother of Oliver H. Perry, born at Newport, 
R. 1., April 10, 1794; died March 4, 1858. He 
became a member of the navy in 1809 and took 
part in the War of 1812, after the close of 
which he engaged in the merchant service. In 
1819 he reéntered the navy, was made an officer 
on the African coast, and later took part in a 
warfare against piracy in the Wes Indies. He 
received the rank of commande in 1826 and 
subsequently was made superintendent at the 
Brooklyn navy yards, where he supervised the 
building of the Fulton, which was the first 
steam vessel in the navy of the United States. 
He had command of this vessel and for some 
time had charge of the squadron sent by the 
United States to suppress the slave trade on the 
African coast. At the beginning of the Mexi- 
can War, in 1847, he had command of the 
American fleet. In 1852, under an appointment 
by President Fillmore, he sailed to Japan to 
conclude a commercial treaty with that country, 
and by this means opened up extensive com- 
mercial relations. Returning to the United 
States by way of Europe, he was the first 
American to circumnavigate the earth. 

PERRY, Oliver Hazard, naval officer, born 
in Newport, R. I., Aug. 23, 1785; died at Port 
of Span, on the island of Trinidad, Aug. 23, 

: 1819. He entered 
the United States 
navy as midship- 
man in 1799, became 
lieutenant in 1807, 
and in 1812 was 
transferred from a 
command on the 
Atlantic coast to do 
duty on Lake Erie 
under Commodore 
Isaac Chauncey. 
On Presque Isle 
(now Erie) he was 
chosen to superin- 
tend the building of a number of small vessels. 
His squadron fitted up in this manner consisted 
of nine vessels, with which he attacked the 
British fleet under Captain Robert Barclay, 
who had a flotilla of six vessels of larger size. 
The squadron under Perry sailed from Put-in- 
Bay on Sept. 10, 1813, and on the same day he 
gained a victory over the British, capturing the 
entire flotilla. His announcement of the event 
to the government was his famous dispatch: 
“We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
Perry was accorded a vote of thanks by Con- 
gress and the rank of captain was conferred 
upon him. This victory was important because 
it caused the British to lose controlof Lake Erie 
and they were compelled to evacuate Detroit. 
Subsequent to the war he served in the Medi- 
terranean and in 1815 commanded a squadron 
in the Caribbean Sea. His death occurred from 
yellow fever, after returning from a trip up 
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the Orinoco River. A fine statue of Perry 
was erected at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1860. Citi- 
zens of Newport erected a bronze statue op- 
posite his old home. It is a fine bronze pro~ 
duction by William G. Turner and was unveiled 
on Sept. 10, 1885. 

PERRYVILLE, Battle of, an engagement 
of the Civil War in the United States, fought 
at Perryville, Ky., on Oct. 8, 1862. General 
Bragg had a Confederate force of 17,000 men and 
made an attack upon a Federal force of 22,000, 
under command of General McCook. The lat- 
ter were at first driven back, but they finally 
compelled the Confederates to retreat through 
Perryville, and during the night they retired 
from the field. The engagement was a strategic 
victory for the Federals, although it is usually 
looked upon as a drawn battle. A loss of 3,450 
men was sustained by the Confederates, while 
the Federals lost 4,200 men. 

PERSEPOLIS (pér-sép’6-lis), a city of an- 
cient Persia, which is famous for its former 
importance and the remarkable ruins on its site. 
It was located in a fertile valley near the con- 
fluence of the Medus (now Polwar) and the 
Araxes (now Bendemir) rivers, about 35 miles 
northeast of Shiraz. Persepolis is the Grecian 
name, its Persian name being now unknown. 
The city was one of the capitals of Persia. Its 
founding is ascribed to Cyrus, though some 
writers think it was not the capital until many 
years after the time of that eminent Persian, 
and that it became the residence of Darius, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes. Many of the leading 
monarchs of Persia were buried here. On its 
site are many remains of marble columns, bas- 
reliefs, huge figures, walls, and other notable 
ruins. Both history and the extent of its ruins 
indicate that the city at one time possessed vast 
wealth and great magnificence. Alexander the 
Great destroyed the city in 331 B. c. to demon- 
strate to the people of Asia his great military 
power. Tourists find much of beauty and in- 
terest at its site. 

PERSEUS (pér’sé-iis), in Greek legend, the 
son of Zeus and Danaé, daughter of Acrisius, 
King of Argos. An oracle foretold that a son 
of Danaé would cause the death of Acrisius, 
and he accordingly imprisoned her in a tower 


of brass, but Zeus rescued her and made her 
his bride. Four years later Acrisius discovered 


the marriage union and learned that a babe had 
been born, when he promptly ordered that the 
mother and child should be secured and thrown 
into the sea. Under the direction of Zeus, the 
chest floated safely to one of the Cyclades, the 
island of Seriphus, where Perseus was pro- 
tected by the king of the island under promise 
that he would slay the Gorgon Medusa and 
bring her head to him. In this he was aided by 
Hermes and Athena, who protected him from 
danger, while the Nymphs lent assistance in his 
Herculean task. 

After reaching the dwelling of Medusa, near 
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Tartessus, he cut off her head with the sickle 
furnished by Hermes, and on his return liber- 
ated Andromeda from a sea monster. 

PERSHING (pér’shing), John Joseph, sol- 
dier, born in Missouri in 1860. He studied at 
Kirksville, Mo., and at the military academy in 
West Point, graduating from the latter in 1886. 
In 1891, after conducting a campaign against the 
Apache Indians, he became military instructor 
at the University of Nebraska. Subsequently he 
commanded in the Philippines’ and in Mexico, 
was made major-general in 1916, and the follow- 
ing year was sent to France at the head of the 
first expeditionary force of 28,000 soldiers. He 
received the full rank of general in 1917 and dis- 
tinguished himself as commander of the Amer- 
ican forces in France. 

PERSIA (pér’sha), a kingdom in the west- 
ern part of Asia, called Jran by the natives. 
The name Persia is applied locally only to a 
small province, but in European geographies it 
extends to the entire country. It is bounded 
on the north by Russian territory and the Cas- 
pian Sea, east by Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
south by the Arabian Sea, and west by the 
Persian Gulf and Asiatic Turkey. It extends 
about 900 miles from east to west and 700 miles 
from north to south. The area is about 635,000 
square miles. 

Description. The surface consists principally 
of an elevated plateau, much of which is desert, 
and along the western and northern boundaries 
are vast areas broken up by chains of rocky and 
precipitous mountains. The eastern part is 
quite level, but elevated, and along the Arabian 
Sea and Caspian Sea are tracts of fertile coast 
plains. The general elevation of the interior 
ranges from 2,000 to 6,250 feet above sea level, 
while the Elburz Mountains, trending along the 
Caspian Sea, rise to nearly 20,000 feet, Mount 
Demavend being the culminating peak. This 
mountain is a nearly extinct volcano, altitude 
18,500 feet, and from its summit an outlook 
may be had over a vast stretch of country. 
West of the Caspian Sea are the mountains of 
Ararat and along the Persian Gulf are several 
ranges that approximate an elevation of 16,500 
feet, including the range known as Kuh-Dinar. 
In the interior are two deserts, known as the 
Great Salt Desert, or Dasht-i-Kavir, in the 
north central part, and the Great Sand Desert, 
or Dasht-i-Lut, in the southeastern section. 

The rivers of the interior are few and unim- 
portant, and fully two-thirds of the surface is 
not drained into the sea, but the drainage is lost 
in the sands or swamp lands. Lake Urumiah, 
in the northwest, is the most important body of 
water, but there are many small inland saline 
lakes, fully thirty of them covering a consider- 
able area and having no visible outlet to the 
sea. The Euphrates forms a small portion of 
the western boundary and is the only river of 
importance in navigation, though the Karun has 
been improved by jetties and canals for small 
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boats. A number of small streams flow into 
the Caspian Sea, including the Atrek and the 
Sefid Rud. 

The climate of Persia varies according to 
location and elevation. In the central part the 
summers are extremely hot and the winters are 
cold. The region lying adjacent to the Persian 
Gulf has remarkably hot and oppressive sum- 
mers and the winters are quite moist. As a 
whole the rainfall is limited, some regions be- 
ing particularly arid, but along the Caspian and 
Arabian seas and the Persian Gulf there is an 
abundance of moisture and a dense growth of 
forests. Few sections of the country have to 
exceed ten inches of precipitation per year. 
Among the more important trees are the elm, 
oak, walnut, beech, cypress, cedar, box elder, 
and cottonwood. 

Mininc. Though rich in mineral wealth, 
mining has not been developed extensively as 
an industry. Turquoises of considerable value 
are obtained in Nishapur and other parts of 
Khorasan, the northeastern province. Salt is 
obtained in large quantities in the region lying 
inland from the Persian Gulf, which contains 
deposits of nickel, iron ore, gypsum, and sul- 
phur. The coal fields are chiefly in the north- 
ern section and the province of Kerman, in the 
southeastern part, is rich in lead, copper, and 
marble. Other minerals include antimony, 
cobalt, nitrates, petroleum, and asbestos. 

InpustriEs. Agriculture ranks as one of the 
leading industries. It is carried on partly in 
regions supplied with sufficient moisture by 
nature and partly in irrigated districts, but the 
methods of farming are crude and primitive. 
Wheat, barley, and rice are the principal cereals. 
Cotton of a superior quality is grown. Con- 
siderable interests are vested in the production 
of silk in the plains bordering on the Caspian 
Sea. Tobacco of a superior quality is grown 
for export. The poppy was introduced in 1864 
and is cultivated as a source of opium in the 
southern provinces. Fruits of all kind thrive, 
but the larger share of attention is given to 
dates, grapes, oranges, peaches, and apples. 
Vegetables of all kinds are abundant and the 
melons of Persia take high rank in flavor. 
Other crops include sugar cane, madder, and 
indigo. 

Stock raising is an important source of 
wealth. Large herds of domestic animals are 
pastured in the arid regions of the interior, vast 
tracts of which are peculiarly fitted for grazing. 
The horse of Persia is held in high esteem 
both for cavalry and ordinary draft purposes. 
Sheep and goats are grown on a large scale, 
the former for wool and the latter for meat and 
milk. Other animals include cattle, camels, 
mules, and swine. Fishing is carried on ex- 
tensively off the shores of the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. 

Manufacturing is confined chiefly to artistic 
fabrics and textiles made of cotton, silk, and 
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wool. Persian carpets are celebrated in the 
markets of the world and not less than thirty 
standard varieties are exported. Woolen shawls 
are made of the hair of goats, the work being 
done almost entirely by hand. Velvets, em- 
broidery, and silks of fine grade are produced. 
Considerable quantities of caviare are prepared 
from the sturgeon, sterlet, and other fishes. 
Earthenware, rugs, utensils, jewelry, glass, and 
carvings are made to a considerable extent. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. Railroad 
building has been opposed on the ground that 
it is detrimental to the country, but a line is now 
in operation from Teheran to the Caspian Sea 
and other lines have been projected. While 
numerous national highways are maintained, 
only a few are improved by substantial bridges 
and extensive grading. A large majority of the 
inland trade is carried by caravans, for which 
purpose the camel is used extensively. About 
8,500 miles of telegraphs and many lines of tele- 
phones are in use. 

Tabriz, about eighty miles from the Russian 
frontier, is the leading commercial center. 
Teheran has a large inland trade. Bendu 
Abbas and Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, and 
Meshhed-i-Ser, on the Caspian Sea are the 
principal ports. The imports somewhat exceed 
the exports. Foreign commerce is chiefly with 
Russia, Turkey, Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States. Cotton and woolen fabrics, 
sugar, breadstuffs, metal wares, and machinery 
are the principal imports. The exports include 
raw cotton and wool, rice, fisn, fruits, cocoons, 
gums, opium, tobacco, live stock, and precious 
stones. 

EpucaTion. The educational interests of 
Persia are in a very primitive state. Instruc- 
tion is carried on by means of primary schools, 
tutors, and a number of higher schools. Gov- 
ernment support is extended to the higher 
schools and to several colleges, mostly in the 
form of grants, and the courses outline instruc- 
tion in religion, Persian and Arabic literature, 
sciences, and some of the industries. The 
Koran is the principal book of instruction and 
the greater part of the people who receive any 
instruction at all learn to read that book. All 
the wealthy parents employ private tutors. 

GOVERNMENT. The government is a constitu- 
tional monarchy and the Shah is the chief ex- 
ecutive. He is assisted by a miyistry of eight 
members, who officiate under the direction of 
a grand vizier. Mohammedanism of the Shiite 
sect is the prevailing religion and is directed by 
the Imam-Juma. Legislative authority is vested 
in a senate of 60 and a national council of 156 
members. The former are appointed by the 
crown and the provinces and the latter are 
elected by popular suffrage. For the purpose 
of local government the country is divided into 
five provinces, or mamlikats, and thirty smaller 
provinces called wvilayets. The Shah holds his 
office by heredity and has the power to appoint 
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the governors of the provinces. The priests have 
a large influence in governmental affairs and 
justice is generally summarily administered. It 
has a standing army of 25,000 men, but a re- 
serve brings the mobile military force up to 
105,500. The navy consists of five small steam- 
ships. Revenue is raised principally from the 
mines, fisheries, customs, and various conces- 
sions. The kran is the monetary unit and is 
valued at eight cents in the money of Canada 
and the United’ States. The largest estate of 
Persia belongs to the Shah, is estimated at a 
value of $22,500,000, and consists largely of 
precious stones, 

INHABITANTS. A large proportion of the 
rural population consists of nomadic tribes of 
Kurds, Turks, Arabs, and Lurs. However, the 
inhabitants consist chiefly of Iranians, or pure 
Persians, and the Turkish and Tartaric tribes 
known as Turanians. The people may be di- 
vided into dwellers in villages and towns and 
dwellers in tents. During the hot summer 
months many of the richer families take up 
their residence in the mountains, where they 
have summer homes. The religion is almost 
exclusively Mohammedan. Those not Moslem 
in faith include principally Jews, Armenians, 
and Nestorians. The percentage of Europeans 
in the country is small, a total of not more than 
950. In 1908 Persia had a population, of 9,125,- 
000. Teheran, in the north central part, is the 
capital. Other cities include Tabriz, Ispahan, 
Meshed, Kerman, Balfrush, Yezd, Resht, 
Shiraz, and Kashan. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Many different 
but closely related dialects are spoken in Persia. 
The Iranian language is used most extensively. 
It includes a number of dialects and is grouped 
with the Aryan or Indo-European division of 
languages. The Zend-Avesta is the oldest writ- 
ing. It is the sacred book of the Parsees (q. 
v.) and dates from the time of Zoroaster, 
though at present only a portion of the orig- 
inal is extant. Other writings include the 
Gathas, dating probably from the period be- 
tween 1200 and 1000 B. c., which constitutes a 
part of the sacred Zoroasterian literature in a 
language closely allied to the Sanskrit of the 
Vedas. The language afterward became greatly 
modified, as is shown by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on monuments dating from the time of 
Cyrus. With the Mohammedan conquest other 
changes in language and literature occurred, 
but in the 9th century a. pD. Persia again as- 
cended to importance, and continued the pre- 
dominating influence until the Mongols over- 
ran the country and destroyed much of its 
treasures in wealth and literature. 

Modern Persia dates practically from the as- 
cent of Ismail Sufi, and since that time the 
modern Iranian language has been gradually 
developing. The Arabic characters are used in 
writing, but four letters have been added. 
Persian literature is rich in poetry, biography, 
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and history. Rudagi, who flourished about the 
middle of the 10th century, is the father of 
Persian poetry, and Tabari of about the same 
period is the first great historian. Ausari, au- 
thor of “Mamik and Asra,” and Firdusi, au- 
thor of the national epic, “Shah-Nameh,” flour- 
ished in the llth century. Omar Khayyam 
(died 1123) wrote the celebrated lives of saints, 
entitled “Pend-Nameh.” Sadi, the great di- 
dactic poet, flourished in the 13th century, and 
Hafiz, the most captivating of Persian poets, 
wrote in the 14th century. Fericht Ferishtah, 
who lived in the early part of the 17th century, 
wrote historic works of great value. 

Many of the legends of Persia have been 
translated into numerous European languages. 
The Persian drama is the most noted extant in 
Asiatic countries. Much of the knowledge of 
astronomy was secured from the Arabs, but the 
Original works in religion are both numerous 
and superior. The dictionaries and texts on 
grammar are abundant, and the country has 
some excellent and authoritative works on 
geography and geology. Persia had few great 
writers after the 18th century. Ferid Ghafer 
Khan, who enriched literature by collections of 
Oriental fairy tales, is among the latest of note. 
Within recent years many translations have 
been made from European languages. 

History. The history of Persia begins several 
thousand years before the Christian era, but the 
earliest data are wrapped in doubt and tra- 
dition. Originally, the country was limited to a 
small tract along the northern shore of the 
Persian Gulf. Later it became part of the As- 
syrian Empire, but in 708 B. c. an empire was 
established under Dejoces. The sovereigns 
eventually united in the kindred tribes and sub- 
dued all of Assyria. Cyrus, about 558 B. C., re- 
belled against the Medes and by his successes 
made the Persians a powerful nation. The 
boundaries were extended to include Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, and 
he became known as the founder of the Persian 
Empire. His son, Cambyses, succeeded to the 
throne in 529 B. c., and during his reign of 
seven years conquered Egypt, Tyre, and Cyprus. 
Darius I. annexed Macedonia, Thrace, and a 
part of India. Xerxes I. became the ruling 
sovereign in 485 B. c. and was succeeded by Ar- 
taxerxes J. in 465 B. c., the latter ruling until 
425 B. c. Soon after internal strife began to 
divide the empire, and in 330 B. c. Alexander 
the Great, King of Greece, conquered all of the 
former provinces of Persia and made them a 
part of Greece. 

With the death of Alexander, in 323 B. C., 
Persia was divided into several provinces, but 
the greater part was governed by Seleucus, the 
general of Alexander, and later by his succes- 
sors, the Seleucidae. Subsequently a long line 
of dynasties governed the country, during which 
time it was visited by successive wars that de- 
stroyed its former glory and tended to greatly 
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lessen the population. The Arabians under 
Caliph Omar conquered Persia in 636 A. D., 
after which the religion of ancient Persia be- 
came supplanted by Mohammedanism. In 1387 
Tamerlane conquered Persia with a horde of . 
Mongols and extended his reign from Hindu- 
stan to Asia Minor. At his death, in 1405, the 
country came under the dominion of the Tur- 
komans, who reigned until 1501, when they were 
succeeded by Ismail Sufi. The latter pretended 
to be a descendant from Ali, son-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, and assumed the title of Shah. 
Teheran was made the capital of Persia in 
1796, when Futteh Ali removed his residence to 
that city. This sovereign carried on a dis- 
astrous war against Russia and in 1828 was 
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obliged to cede all of Persian Armenia to the 
Czar. He was succeeded by Mehemet Shah in 
1834, whose reign was uneventful, and he died 
in 1848, when Nasr-ed-Din became the ruling 
sovereign. In the meantime a dispute arose 
with the British regarding the sultanate of 
Herat, which was ceded to the latter in 1857, 
but subsequently some territory formerly be- 
longing to Oman was annexed. The Shah was 
assassinated at Teheran, in 1896, and Muzaf- 
far-ed-Din was proclaimed the sovereign. He 
not only reduced the taxes and instituted im- 
portant reforms, but in 1906 subscribed to a 
constitution, the first in the history of the 
country. By this act the nation passed from an 
absolute to a representative government. How- 
ever, the sovereign died early in 1907 and was 
succeeded by his son, Mohammed Ali Mirza. 
He abdicated in 1909 and was succeeded by his 
son, Sultan Ahmad Shah. 

PERSIAN GULF, an inlet from the Indian 
Ocean, situated between Persia and Arabia, 
and connected with the Arabian Sea by the 
Strait of Ormuz. It is 575 miles from north to 
south, and about 185 miles wide. Within the 
gulf are a number of islands, including Ormuz 
and the Bahrein Isles. The shores are generally 
rocky, except in the northern part, where the 
Euphrates and Tigris enter by a vast delta. 
Both the fin and pearl fisheries are abundant. 
The gulf is valuable for navigation. Bushire is 
the principal seaport. The tide rises twelve 
feet at the Strait of Ormuz. In ancient times 
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the Persian Gulf was known as the Sea of 
Babylon. 

PERSIGNY (par-sé-nyé’), Jean Gilbert 
Victor Fialin, noted statesman, born at Saint- 
Germain-l’Espinasse, France, Jan. 11, 1808; died 
at Nice, Jan. 12, 1872. In 1826 he was admitted 
to the school of cavalry at Saumur, and two 
years later entered the military service as a hus- 
sar. His family name was Fialin, but he took 
the name Persigny in 1833, when he became a 
supporter of Napoleon. To further the inter- 
ests of the latter, he published a journal de- 
voted to the royalist cause, and actively carried 
on a personal campaign with energy throughout 
France and Germany. In 1836 he instigated a 
military rising at Strassburg and was arrested, 
but effected his escape. He joined Napoleon in 
his expedition to Boulogne, where he was again 
arrested, but secured his liberty after a brief 
period of confinement. His part in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 contributed largely to strengthen 
Napoleon, and by his influence the latter was 
placed in the presidency on Dec. 10, 1849, while 
he aided to hasten the events by which Bona- 
parte became Napoleon III., in 1851. In 1852 
he was made minister of the interior, in 1855 
became ambassador at the English court, and 
in 1859 was recalled to resume the office of 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY, the name ap- 
plied to every kind of property which is not 
real estate, such as furniture, jewelry, live stock, 
money, and stocks and bonds. Title to personal 
property may be acquired by an agreement be- 
tween the parties, but the contract need not to 
be completed before an officer of the law, as is 
the case in transferring real estate by deed or 
otherwise. In some states personal property 
cannot be held as acquired by purchase, unless 
the possession passes from the seller to the pur- 
chaser. Where the possession does not change 
by reason of a sale, it is necessary in most cases 
to have a bill of sale properly acknowledged 
and recorded. 

PERSIUS (pér’shi-iis), Flaccus Aulus, fa- 
mous Roman poet and satirist, born in Etruria 
in 34 A. D.; died Nov. 24, 62. He descended 
from a celebrated equestrian family, was edu- 
cated at Rome under the Stoic philosopher, 
Cornutus, and there became associated with the 
most eminent men of his time. Persius is noted 
as the author of six satires, which have been 
renowned from his own time down to the pres- 
ent. Their value lies largely in the sternness 
with which the corruption of morals prevalent 
at Rome is censured, and in their excellent 
literary style and language. These satires have 
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minister of the interior. Napoleon created him 
a duke in 1863, and subsequently he served in 
the senate until 1870, when the empire was 
overthrown. 

PERSIMMON (pér-sim’miin), a tree of the 
ebony family, sometimes called the date plum. 
It is native to Asia and was introduced to the 
southern part of the United States in 1875. 
The American persimmon is native to the region 
extending from Indiana to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It attains a height of from 25 to 60 feet and 
yields a plumlike fruit about an inch in diam- 
eter. The fruit is much smaller than that of 
the species found in Asia. It has from six to 
eight seeds and is astringent and bitter to the 
taste until it is made sweet and mellow by the 
frost. The fruit is edible. Tonics and astrin- 
gents are prepared from the bark of the tree. 


been printed largely with those of Juvenal and 
they have been favorably commented on by Je- 
rome, Augustine, and other fathers of the 
church. Some of his writings are borrowed 
from other authors, but all are touched with 
a vein of originality, and the dialogues employed 
are the most dramatic found in Latin writings. 
Many translations have been made, including 25 
into German, 20 into French, and 14 into Eng- 
lish. 

PERSPECTIVE (pér-spék’tiv), the art of 
representing on a plain surface objects as they 
appear to the eye from any determinate point 
of view. All the points of the surface of a 
body are visible by means of luminous rays 
which proceed from these points to the eye. 
As we look out of a window, the glass may 
be considered the intersecting plane, and, if 
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we draw or paint upon the glass the objects 
visible through it, we produce in the painting a 
true perspective. However, only one eye must 
be used, as each eye, having its own view, sees 
the objects in a different place on the plane 
of the glass. Since no painting can be entirely 
satisfactory without correctness of perspective, 
it will be seen that perspective is intimately con- 
nected with painting and other arts. 

The term linear perspective has reference to 
the effects produced upon the observer by the 
distance and position of the apparent form and 
grouping of objects. On the other hand, aérial 
perspective is confined to the distinctness of ob- 
jects, as modified by light and distance. In 
the contemplation of a landscape, we observe 
that the objects nearest to us are most distinct 
in outline and color, but as they recede from the 
view the forms become vague and shadowy and 
the colors lose their intensity and blend to- 
gether. In painting a picture, therefore, to har- 
monize with nature, it must not only be drawn 
true to perspective, but it must also be colored 
in reference to the proximity of the objects to 
the spectator. This is termed the art of aérial 
perspective. A projection called isometrical per- 
spective has been devised to aid in giving a 
perspective effect to the drawing of an object 
and yet enable it to be measured by a scale. 
Isometry is applied both to mechanical and 
architectural drawing. 

PERTH (pérth), a city of Australia, capital 
of the State of Western Australia, near the In- 
dian Ocean. It is located on the Swan River, 
about ten miles northeast of Freemantle, its 
port, and has communication by the Eastern 
Railway. The surrounding country is mining 
and agricultural. Among the principal build- 
ings are the Governor’s palace, the city hall, the 
Parliament house, an observatory, and several 
schools and churches. The streets are regularly 
platted and improved with pavements. It has 
waterworks, gas and electric lighting, and elec- 
tric street railways. Clothing, tobacco products, 
machinery, earthenware, and canned fruits are 
among the manufactures. The place was platted 
and incorporated as a city in 1856. Population, 
1907, 50,527; in 1911, 106,792. 

PERTH a city in Scotland, capital of a 
county of the same name, on the Tay River, 
42 miles northwest of Edinburgh. The Tay 
is crossed by a fine bridge of nine arches, 880 
feet long. Perth has a beautiful site on the 
banks of the river, where the scenery is beau- 
tified by the Grampians and by excellent forests 
and parks. It has extensive railroad connections, 
a city water system, street railways, pavements, 
and other municipal facilities. Among the man- 
ufactures are spirituous liquors, machinery, tex- 
tiles, dyes, and utensils. The salmon fisheries of 
the Tay are valuable and much of the product 
is canned here. The city has a number of fine 
buildings, including the Church of Saint John, 
the King James VI. Hospital, a penitentiary, the 
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public library, the central railway station, and 
a number of educational institutions. It is 
thought that Perth was founded by the Romans. 
It was the capital of Scotland until 1437. Pop- 
ulation, 1911, 35,851. 

PERTH AMBOY (am-boi’), a city and port 
of entry of New Jersey, in Middlesex County, 
on the Raritan River and Bay, 21 miles south- 
west of New York City. It is on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lehigh Valley, the Central of New 
Jersey, and other railroads. Communication is 
maintained by steamboats and electric railways. 
In the vicinity are valuable deposits of kaolin 
and fire clay. The chief buildings include the 
public library, the high school, the townhall, the 
Y. M. C. A., and many churches. Among the 
manufactures are terra cotta, cork, emeryware, 
chemicals, tobacco products, oil, and drain tile. 
The city has a large trade in cereals and mer- 
chandise. It was settled by Scotch people in 
1683 and was incorporated as a city in 1784. 
Population, 1905, 25,895; in 1910, 32,121. 

PERTURBATION (pér-tir-ba’shiin), in as- 
tronomy, a disturbance in the movement of 
the planets or other celestial bodies, causing 
them to deviate from their elliptic orbit. These 
movements are due to the attraction of other 
planets upon a heavenly body. According to 
Kepler’s laws, if a planet were attracted by no 
body except the sun, it would describe an ellipse, 
with the sun in one of the foci, but other 
planets in the solar system cause it to deviate 
from such an ellipse. Perturbations are either 
periodic or secular, the former of which com- 
pensate each other, while the latter are changes 
in the form of the orbit which go on in the 
same direction from time to time. 

PERU (pé-r60’), a city of Illinois, in La 
Salle County, on the Illinois River, 98 miles 
southwest of Chicago. It is near the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal and on the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railroads. The surrounding coun- 
try is agricultural, producing cereals and dairy 
products, and contains extensive deposits of bi- 
tuminous coal. It has several fine churches, a 
public park, and public waterworks. The chief 
buildings include the Turner Hall, the Masonic 
Temple, and the public high school. Among 
the manufactures are flour, hardware, cigars, 
machinery, beer, clocks, and farming imple- 
ments. It has a growing trade in merchandise. 
Peru was settled in 1827, platted in 1834, and 
chartered as a city in 1852. Population, 1900, 
6,863; in 1915, 7,150. 

PERU, a city in Indiana, county seat of 
Miami County, on the Wabash River, 75 miles 
north of Indianapolis. It is on the Wabash, 
the Lake Erie and Western, and other rail- 
roads. The river is crossed by several fine 
bridges. It is surrounded by a rich farming 
and dairying country. Among the manufac- 
tures are textiles, artificial ice, carriages, flint 
glass, ironware, flour, machinery, and bags. The 
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noteworthy buildings include the county court- 
house, the public library, the sanatorium, and 
the Wabash Railroad Hospital. It has good 
municipal facilities, such as waterworks, a fire 
department, electric lighting, and street rail- 
ways. Natural gas and coal are found in its 
vicinity. The place was incorporated in 1848. 
Population, 1900, 8,463; in 1910, 10,910, 

PERU, a country of South America, one of 
the five republics that border on the Pacific 
Ocean. It is bounded on the north by Ecuador, 
east by Brazil and Bolivia, south by Chile and 
the Pacific, and west by the Pacific. The length 
from north to south, measured along the coast, 
is 1,100 miles and the greatest breadth is 800 
miles. It has a total area of 698,350 square miles. 

DescripTION. The surface varies greatly in 
its composition and elevation above sea level. 
A narrow coast plain lies along the Pacific and 
about 60 miles inland the Andes Mountains 
trend almost parallel to it. This coast region 
is largely a sandy desert, ranging in width 
from 20 to 120 miles, and rises gradually to 
to form the foothills of the Andes. The Andes 
are about 250 miles wide and are characterized 
by many lofty summits, among which stretch 
elevated plains and tablelands. These high- 
lands are in two chains, or cordilleras, many 
of which are volcanic and contain thermal 
springs. Fully two-fifths of the surface of Peru 
is occupied by the highlands and mountains. 
They reach summits of from 14,000 to about 
20,000 feet, including Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, 
with elevations of 19,613 and 20,498, respec- 
tively. In the eastern part stretches a vast re- 
gion included in the Amazon basin, through 
which many streams flow eastward. The Ama- 
zon basin in Peru is known as Montana, or 
Los Bosques, and abounds in dense forests and 
Other forms of luxurious vegetation. 

The drainage belongs to two systems, that 
of the Pacific slope and that of the Amazon. 
All of the streams on the Pacific slope are short 
and unimportant and many are lost in the des- 
ert sands. A few streams, such as the Santa 
River, carry a small quantity of water during 
the dry season, but at the time of heavy rains 
become great torrents. The rivers east of the 
Andes include the Amazon, the upper course 
of which is called the Marañón, the Ucayale, 
the Javari, and the Jurua. Of these the Ama- 
zon is the most important, being navigable from 
Iquitos, in eastern Peru, to the Atlantic. Sev- 
eral beautiful Jakes are in the mountain regions, 
Including Junin and Titicaca, which are more 
Or less valuable for their fisheries. The latter 

as an elevation of 12,500 feet above sea level. 
t is the most important inland lake of South 

merica and belongs partly to Bolivia. 

The rainfall is greatly diversified, owing to 
the varying effects of the altitude and the trade 
Winds. Qn the coast region rain seldom falls, 
for the reason that the trade winds, passing 
across the continent from the Atlantic, exhaust 
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their supply of moisture in sweeping over the 
Cordilleras, hence that region is dry and arid, 
and the rivers, fed partly by springs and moun- 
tain snow, are practically the only source from 
which water can be drawn for irrigating cotton 
and sugar plantations. At Lima, on the coast, 
not more than one or two inches of rain fall 
during the year. In the mountains and the 
Amazon basin rainfall is abundant. The climate 
of the coast is hot, but is somewhat modified by 
the winds blowing from the snow-capped Andes 
and by cold oceanic currents. January and Feb- 
ruary are the hottest months, when the mean 
temperature on the coast is 84°, but the maxi- 
mum of 98° and even 105° is reached. In all 
poris of Peru the climate is exceptionally health- 
ul. 

Min1NG. The country is rich in minerals, but 
comparatively little effort is put forth to devel- 
op the resources. In the mining industry it is 
s@passed by both Chile and Bolivia. Silver is 
mined extensively at Cerro de Pasco, Puno, and 
Recuay. These fields were opened as early 
as 1660 and produced $475,000,000 in silver up 
to 1849, but at present the annual output is 
only about 1,225,000 ounces. Gold is obtained 
in many sections of the country, but is mined 
most extensively in the eastern ranges of the 
Andes. Coal of a good quality is mined in the 
provinces of Huamachuco and Hualgayoc. Oth- 
er minerals include petroleum, copper, salt, lead, 
borax, sulphur, quicksilver, mercury, and zinc. 
Mining has been retarded to a great extent for 
the want of transportation facilities. 

AGRICULTURE. Farming is developed most ex- 
tensively in the fertile coast valleys, where cof- 
fee, sugar cane, and cotton are grown. The 
irrigated area includes a total of 450,000 acres 
and a large part of this is utilized to cultivate 
sugar cane. Rice and tobacco yield good re- 
turns and maize and alfalfa are grown profit- 
ably. Potatoes and vegetables thrive. Fruit 
culture receives marked attention, especially 
olives, grapes, and bananas. Other products 
embrace cinchona, coffee, rubber, cocoa, and 
guano. Various medical plants and dyewoods 
obtained in Peru possess great value. 

The live-stock industry, though not repre- 
sented as extensively as the resources permit, 
has been developed chiefly in the eastern part, 
where large areas have nutritious grasses. 
Sheep are grown extensively for wool, but this 
product is obtained also from the alpaca and 
the llama. Poultry raising has received much 
attention and the grades are superior, but cattle 
and horses are not well bred. Goats, swine, and 
mules are grown to some extent. An extensive 
and remarkable fauna of wild animal life is 
still represented, including the tapir, vicufia, 
sloth, armadillo, alligator, guanaco, monkey, and 
boa constrictor. Many beautiful birds of song 
and plumage abound. The larger species of 
birds include the toucan, hawk, buzzard, pheas- 
ant, and condor. 
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MANUFACTURES. Comparatively little has been 
done to develop manufacturing, but foreign 
capital is promoting many lines that furnish 
commodities for exportation. Sugar is one of 
the leading products and is made almost ex- 
clusively from home-grown sugar cane. Several 
large establishments prepare rice for market, 
and considerable interests are vested in the man- 
ufacture of wine from native-grown grapes. 
Smelting is an important enterprise in connec- 
tion with the mines. Pipe tobacco, cigars, malt 
and distilled liquors, furniture, clothing, and 
textiles are made chiefly for home consump- 
tion. Fine straw hats are made in large quan- 
tities and these are sold in the trade as Panama 
hats. While a large quantity of petroleum is 
produced, only a small per cent. of it is refined. 
Other manufactures include boots and shoes, 
soap, Olive oil, cotton-seed oil, and canned fruits. 

TRANSPORTATION AND CoMMERCE. The Ama- 
zon is the only navigable river and steamers 
ascend regularly as far as Iquitos. Callao, the 
port of Lima, has a large coastwise trade and 
steamboat connections with the principal ports 
of Europe and America. Railway building is 
encouraged by the government and the lines in 
operation have a length of 2,100 miles, but a 
large part of the systems is narrow guage. The 
principal lines connect the coast with interior 
points, but few branches are maintained. The 
longest line extends from Mollendo, on the Pa- 
cific, to Puno, on Lake Titicaca, with a branch 
running north to the valley of the Apurinac 
River, and several lines have been projected to 
connect with the railways of Bolivia and Brazil, 
which form a part of the transcontinental sys- 
tems. Most of the highways are in poor condi- 
tion and consist principally of paths used in 
transferring goods by mules and llamas. The 
telegraph lines include about 8,500 miles and 
the telephone, about 5,200 miles. Railway and 
highway construction is extremely difficult in 
the mountainous regions, owing to their vast 
elevation and the rocky and craggy character, 
thus requiring great engineering skill in pro- 
moting these enterprises. 

The exports slightly exceed the imports, but 
both have shown a slight increase from year 
to year. Sugar and ores are the leading exports 
and these are followed in order by wool, cotton, 
coffee, borax, hides, rice, and cocaine. Manu- 
factures of various kinds, especially cotton and 
woolen goods and small wares, are the leading 
imports. Other commodities imported include 
furniture, wines, drugs, and machinery. For- 
cign trade is chiefly with Great Britain, Ger- 
many, the United States, France, and Chile. 

GOVERNMENT. The present constitution was 
revised in 1860. It vests the executive power 
in a president, who is elected by popular suf- 
frage for four years. He is assisted by a cabi- 
net of six ministers, who hold office at his 
pleasure, but his acts are subject to their ap- 
proval. The legislative authority is vested in 
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a senate and house of representatives, the for- 
mer having 48 and the latter 108 members. A 
supreme court of justice has final jurisdiction 
and is composed of judges appointed by the 
president subject to confirmation by congress. 
Peru is divided into seventeen departments and 
two provinces. Each department has superior 
courts. Local government is administered in 
departments and districts, the chief officers of 
which are appointed either by the president or 
by prefects in the various departments. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION. Education has not 
advaneed materially, though there is a compul- 
sory attendance law. A system of high schools 
is maintained under national laws and the high 
schools are generally under departmental super- 
vision. San Marcos is the seat of the national 
university, which has an attendance of 675 stu- 
dents and maintains faculties of medicine, law, 
literature, theology, and political science. Other 
universities are maintained at Cuzco and Are- 
quipa, and several botanical and zodlogical gar- 
dens are supported at Lima. Equal political 
and religious freedom are guaranteed under the 
constitution, but Roman Catholicism is the state 
religion. While other sects have not been ex- 
cluded, it is required by law that the state re- 
ligion be respected. 

INHABITANTS. The native population, con- 
sisting chiefly of Peruvian Indians, comprises 
more than half of the inhabitants. About one- 
fourth are of mixed blood and the remainder are 
chiefly Spaniards or of Spanish descent. Al- 
though Spanish is the national language, the 
Peruvian dialect is still spoken by a majority 
of the people. The population is quite station- 
ary, showing only a slight increase from time 
to time, and immigration from Europe is very 
small. In 1916 the population was estimated 
at 4,850,000. Lima, the capital, is the largest 
city. Other cities include Cuzco, Arequipa, Cal- 
lao, Concepcion, Catacaos, Iquitos, and Truxillo. 

History. Little is known of the ancient his- 
tory and civilization of Peru. Writers gener- 
ally divide its history into three periods: the 
Pre-Incarial, the Incas, and the Spanish periods. 
The Pre-Incarial period includes a time of un- 
known duration, when the region was populated 
by a people who were highly advanced in lan- 
guage and civilization and built vast cities. 
Traces of this period are abundant near Lake 
Titicaca and elsewhere, and occur in the form 
of sculptures, pillars, immense masses of hewn 
stone, ornaments, and fragments of buildings. 
Nothing is known of the origin of the Incas, 
but they are thought to have been less advanced 
in civilized arts than the people who preceded 
them and, when the Spanish invaders conquered 
the region, their cities and industrial arts had 
reached much development. The region now in- 
cluded in Peru, according to some writers, then 
had a population of fully 30,000,000 people. 
Pizarro with a band of Spanish adventurers 
invaded Peru in 1532 and before the end of 
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the year captured Athualpa, the Incas sovereign, 
and destroyed his power. 

From the conquest by Pizarro until 1821 Peru 
was a Spanish possession, but in the latter year 
independence was proclaimed. However, Span- 
ish dominion did not terminate until 1824, 
when a prolonged war ended favorably to the 
revolutionists. A constitution was adopted soon 
after, which was supplanted by the constitution 
of 1856, and the latter was revised in 1860 and 
modeled after the Constitution of the United 
States. Peru and Bolivia formed an alliance 
against Chile in 1879, which resulted in the suc- 
cess of the latter, and accordingly Peru ceded 
by treaty, in 1883, the province of Tarapaca to 
Chile. This cession was a heavy loss, because 
the province contains vast deposits of nitrates 
and other valuable minerals. Since then sev- 
eral unimportant insurrections have occurred, 
but in the main the government has been stable 
and the country has been reasonably prosperous. 
Jose Pardo was elected president in 1904 and 
gave the country a conservative administration. 
He was succeeded in 1908 by Minguel R. Davila, 
who was pledged to carry out a policy of in- 
ternal improvement. 

PERUGIA (p4-r60’ja), a city of Italy, on the 
Tiber River, ten miles east of Lake Perugia and 
83 miles north of Rome. It is the capital of 
the province of Perugia, which is highly fertile. 
The city is surrounded by fortifications and 
contains a number of massive buildings, in- 
cluding a Gothic cathedral built in the 15th 
century. The University of Perugia was found- 
ed in 1320. This institution has a fine museum, 
carries advanced courses of study, and has a 
library of 30,000 volumes. Other noteworthy 
buildings include the orphan asylum, the public 
library, the central railroad station, and the 
Roman Arch of Augustus. Among the manu- 
factures are silk and woolen goods, velvets, 
liquors, soap, utensils, and machinery. The rail- 
road connections with Rome, Florence, and 
other cities make it an important market for 
Produce and merchandise. Perugia was an- 
ciently an Etrurian republic, but in 294 B. c. it 
became a part of Rome. In 1860 it was annexed 
to Italy by Victor Emmanuel, since which time 
it has benefited greatly by railway building and 
other improvements. Population, 1916, 63,835. 

PERUGINO (pi-ro0-jé’né), Pietro Van- 
nucci, noted Italian painter, born in Umbria, 
about 1446; died near Perugia in December, 
1523. He first studied at Perugia, from which 
city he received his name, and later he was 
instructed in Florence under Andrae Verocchio. 
About 1480 he established himself at Rome, 
where he was employed by Pope Sixtus IV. to 
decorate with frescoes the Sistine Chapel. His 
fresco entitled “Christ Giving the Keys to 
Peter” is one of the finest in that building. 
Other productions that have made his name 
famous are still preserved in Bologna, Perugia, 
Rome, and Florence, and in a number of Euro- 
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pean galleries are specimens of his paintings. 
Raphael was for a time a student with Perugino. 

PERUVIAN BARK (pé-ru’vi-an), a valu- 
able product of several species of trees belong- 
ing to the genus Cinchona. The trees that yield 
this product are native to Peru and other coun- 
tries of South America. Peruvian bark is 
known in some countries as cinchona bark, 
china bark, and Jesuits’ bark, the last mentioned 
name being from the Jesuits, who introduced it 
into Europe. This product is valuable as the 
source of quinine, which is extracted and sold 
extensively for medical purposes. It also yields 
cinchonine, an alkaloid occurring with quinine in 
the bark, but it is less powerful than quinine, 
though its physiological effects are the same. 

PESHAWAR (p4-sha’wir), or Peshaur, a 
city of India. capital of a province on the north- 
western frontier, twelve miles east of the Khy- 
der Pass. It is located on the Kabul River and 
has narrow and crooked streets. The architec- 
ture is largely of mud and wood. The chief 
buildings include a mission school, the govern- 
ment house, several large bazaars, and a num- 
ber of Christian churches. It is important as a 
British military station and has railway connec- 
tions with the leading cities of India. The trade 
is chiefly in carpets, live stock, and cereals. It 
has manufactures of cotton and woolen textiles, 
pottery, and machinery. A large majority of the 
inhabitants are Mohammedans. Population, 
1916, 96,741. 

PESO (på’sô), a Spanish coin equal to from 
fifty cents to one dollar in the money of Canada 
and the United States, used as the monetary 
unit in several countries of South America. It 
is divided into 100 centimos, but in some coun- 
tries the subdivisions are known as centimes, or 
centavos, and smaller coins known by these 
names are issued for circulation. 

PESSIMISM (pés’si-miz’m), the name ap- 
plied to a doctrine announced by Schopenhauer 
in 1819, which implies the theory that the world 
is bad rather than good. It stands directly op- 
posite to optimism, in that the optimist sees the 
good and beautiful in everything, while the pes- 
simist maintains an unfavorable view of every- 
thing in nature and doubts whether life is worth 
living. The view that vast evils exist to over- 
shadow the good has been associated with 
nearly all philosophic and religious systems at 
some stage in their development. Anciently the 
Greeks had doubts as to the reality of knowl- 
edge and good, while the Brahmans and Bud- 
dhists regard life illusory and burdensome. 
Rousseau agreed with the doctrine expressed by 
some of the Greek philosophers that the world 
is degenerating. Schopenhauer thought that the 
world is the worst possible under existing con- 
ditions, and that life should be a denial and sup- 
pression of will. Eduard von Hartmann (q. 
v.) expressed the view that the world is wholly 
bad, but he regarded it the best under meta- 
physical limitations. He thought that will is a 
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craving to exist, involving much suffering, and 
that ultimately it will cease existence altogether. 

The tendency to look on the dark side, though 
holding that there are both good and evil in the 
world, may be assigned to the fact that many 
individuals spend much time in contemplating 
unhappiness and actual pain. They place stress 
upon the realization that the ideals of the human 
soul are superior to the conditions actually ex- 
perienced in the mortal state. That life is 
worth living is proven by our desire to live, and 
that pleasure exceeds pain is evidenced by our 
experience, but its realization is often inter- 
fered with by brooding over trifling or apparent 
losses. Pessimism as a doctrine is good so far 
as it teaches that the highest reward of virtue 
is self-respect and points out barriers to happi- 
ness in this life, particularly if it seeks to re- 
move these barriers by wise methods. 

PESTALOZZI (pés-ta-lét’sé), Johann 
Heinrich, German educator and educational re- 
former, born in Zurich, Switzerland, Jan. 12, 
1746; died in Brugg, 
Feb. 17, 1827. His 
mother was left a 
widow with three 
children in 1751, and 
under her direction 
he received a rather 
sentimental and un- 
practical education. 
It was his custom to 
be touched by feeling 
and emotion, rather 
than by reasoning 
and reflection, and he 
accordingly became an object of sport among 
his companions. In 1760 he entered the acad- 
emy and there distinguished himself by political 
enthusiasm, and was led to see the needs of 
the people educationally and socially. He de- 
veloped a taste for a simple and frugal life and 
was especially fond of pastimes in the open air. 
This caused him to take much delight in spend- 
ing his vacations in the country at his grand- 
father’s, who was a minister at Hoengg. At 
first he designed to enter the ministry and later 
to study law, but he was unsuccessful in both 
and decided to become an agriculturist, which 
he did at Neuhof by purchasing some waste 
land. It was his design rather to improve the 
material conditions of the peasants by develop- 
ing a new industry than to enrich himself. In 
1769 he married Anna Schultess, the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant, but in 1775 his financial 
resources were exhausted. It now became his 
ambition to improve the educational status of 
poor children at Neuhof. Accordingly he 
opened an asylum on his farm, which was at 
first successful, but failed in 1780. 

After the failure of this educational enter- 
prise, Pestalozzi devoted himself to writing, 
hoping thereby to secure an improvement for 
the people educationally. In 1780 appeared 
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“The Evening Hours of a Recluse.” The first 
volume of “Leonard and Gertrude” was pub- 
lished in 1781, and soon after he completed his 
“Researches on the Course of Nature in the 
Development of the Human Race.” He re- 
turned to farming in 1787 and engaged in that 
occupation for a period of ten years, and in 
the meantime became the founder of several 
agricultural institutes, organizations in which 
the peasants met for the purpose of discussing 
many topics in relation to their industry. In 
1798 he established the orphan asylum at Stanz, 
in which he hoped to put into practice his prin- 
ciples of education, and when he was offered 
the position of director in a normal school he 
declined it to remain a teacher at the asylum. 
This enterprise was discontinued in 1799 by a 
war that then affected his country, but before 
the close of the same year he established him- 
self as teacher of a primary school in Burgdorf. 

The last of the four educational schools es- 
tablished by Pestalozzi was the institute at 
Yverdun in 1805, This institution was located 
at the foot of Lake Neuchatel, in French 
Switzerland, and was for a number of years 
not only highly successful, but excited the ad- 
miration of many distinguished visitors. While 
there he published “A Book for Mothers” and 
completed “Gertrude.” His institute at Yver- 
dun began to decay and was finally discontinued 
in 1825. Pestalozzi returned to the farm at 
Neuhof soon after and there wrote “The 
Swan’s Song” and “My Destinies.” He at- 
tracted the attention of all the leading educa- 
tional thinkers and writers of Europe by his 
excellent methods and theories of education, 
and from him teachers still draw inspiration 
for their work more largely than from any 
other writer. 

Among the many meritorious theories of 
Pestalozzi may be mentioned the view that to 
know the end is to find the way, and to be pos- 
sessed with an impluse to reach an end is to 
make a way. He had impulses of the highest 
and noblest kind which animate the human 
soul, but lacked that studious insight which 
leads to the development of a correct method. 
While he was an unsurpassed educator, he was 
not a successful teacher, and the story of his 
devotion to the study of the nature of children 
and the desire to better their condition is one 
of the most pathetic in the history of education. 
He was buried at Birr, at which place the can- 
ton of Argovia erected a monument to him in 
1846, with the following inscription: “Here lies 
Henry Pestalozzi, born at Zurich, Jan. 12, 
1746; died at Brugg, Feb. 17, 1827. Savior of 
the poor at Neuhof, preacher of the people in 
‘Leonard and Gertrude,’ father of orphans at 
Stanz, founder of the people’s school at Burg- 
dorf and Munchen-Buchsee, educator of hu- 
manity at Yverdun, man, Christian, citizen: 
everything for others, nothing for himself. 
Blessed be his name.” 
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PESTH. See Budapest. 

PETAIN, Henri Phillipe, soldier, born in 
France in 1856. He studied military tactics and 
attained to the rank of colonel before the begin- 
ning of the Great European War, in 1914. In 
the first year of the war he distinguished himself 
at the Battle of the Marne and later as the 
defender of Verdun. In 1917 he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies in France, suc- 
ceeding General Joffre. His success may be 
attributed to his exceptional ability as a strategist. 

PETARD (pé-tard’), an instrument used for- 
merly for making breaches in the walls of forts 
and for destroying gates and palisades. It was 
made of a conical iron, in which from five to 
twelve pounds of powder were placed, and, 
after attaching it to the object to be demolished, 
a slow match was applied to the touchhole. 

PETALUMA, a city of Sonoma County, 
Cal., on Petaluma Creck and on the North- 
western Railroad. It is in a fruit district and 
has electric -and gas plants, street railways, 
and growing manufacturing interests. The sur- 
rounding country produces fruit, cereals, lumber, 
and dairy products. It has a large export trade. 
Population, 1910, 5,880. 

PETCHORA (på-chō'rå), a river in the 
northern part of Russia, which rises in the 
Ural Mountains and flows north into the Arctic 
Ocean. It passes the city of Koshva and re- 
ceives the inflow from the Ussa and Koshva. 

PETER, Saint, or Simon Peter, an apostle 
of Jesus, born in Bethsaida, a town on the Sea 
of Galilee. Both he and his brother Andrew 
were fishermen, and after Jesus called them to 
become disciples and fishers of men they appear 
to have lived together at Capernaum. Jesus 
added Cephas to his original name Simon, the 
former being from the Syriac kepha, meaning 
a rock, and the Greek work of the same mean- 
ing is petra, hence he became known as Peter. 

While Paul was the special teacher of the 
gentiles, Peter applied himself with equal zeal 
to the conversion of the Hebrew race, and he 
is credited with having preached in Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, and Rome. His 
ministry was chiefly to those of his own nation 
who were dispersed in these countries, all the 
cities but Rome being named in the first of the 
two epistles which he wrote. The Christian 
churches hold his opinions of much importance. 
Most writers think that he visited Rome as 
early as 43 and that he finally settled there in 
63 A. D., while his martyrdom is generally fixed 
in the year 66, at the same time and place at 
which Saint Paul suffered death. Eusebius 
states that Peter was sentenced to be crucified, 
and at his own request was nailed to the cross 
with his head downward, this being asked in 
order that his martyrdom might not be honored 
by being like that of his Lord. 

PETER I., called Peter the Great, Alexeie- 
vitch, Emperor of Russia, born in Moscow, 
June 11, 1672; died Feb. 8, 1725. He was the 
son of Czar Alexei Mikailovitch, who died in 
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1676. The throne was left to Feodor, half- 
brother of Peter, who died in 1692 without is- 
sue. The latter named Peter as his successor 
for the reason that ivan, his full brother, was 
weak-minded. His 
mother, Natalia 
Kirilovna, became 
the regent of Peter, 
but an insurrection 
was at once organ- 
ized by the children 
of Alexei’s first 
marriage. The in- 
surrectionary forces 
were mainly under 
the direction of the 
Grand Duchess So- 
fia, sister of Ivan, 
and the latter was 
finally crowned emperor with Sofia as regent. 
Peter was placed under the instruction of Franz 
Timmerman, a native of Strassburg, who taught 
him mathematics and military art and developed 
his physical powers by gymnastic exercises. 
Later he studied the sciences and arts of civil- 
ization under a native of Geneva, Switzerland. 
Thus equipped in educational arts and military 
sciences, Peter called upon Sofia, in 1689, to re- 
sign the government. Refusing to surrender her 
right to the government, she was confined in a 
convent until her death in 1704. 

Peter the Great allowed Ivan to govern nom- 
inally, while he was virtually the sole emperor, 
and in 1696 the former abdicated. Once in su- 
preme command, he immediately began to plan 
the development of Muscovite power. He re- 
organized and disciplined the army, invited 
engineers and architects from abroad to aid in 
the construction of highways and public build- 
ings, and personally visited the Netherlands to 
become acquainted with naval arts. The greater 
part of his time in 1697-98 was spent in the ship- 
yards of Holland and England, that he might 
become acquainted with all the intricacies of 
shipbuilding and navigation. In the meantime 
he provided funds from the public revenue to 
enable young men to travel in foreign countries 
for the purpose of coming in touch with agri- 
cultural arts, stock raising, manufacturing, com- 
mercial enterprises, road and canal building, and 
the platting of cities. Some of these young men 
studied military arts in Germany, others philoso- 
phy, astronomy, surgery, geography, anatomy, 
metallurgy, and commerce in the higher in- 
stitutions of different countries. William III. 
invited Peter to visit England, where he mingled 
freely with artisans and laborers and received 
a degree from Oxford University. Returning 
to Russia, he required Charles XII. of Sweden 
to cede the Baltic provinces. He created a navy, 
built seaports, and constructed vast canal sys- 
tems. Previously all accounts in Russia had 
been kept by the abacus, but Peter introduced 
arithmetic, reformed dress and manners, and 
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equipped schools. To promote improvements in 
these lines he invited teachers and artisans of 
all kinds to his dominion. 

Peter laid the foundation of Saint Petersburg 
on May 27, 1703. On July 8, 1709, he gained the 
Battle of Pultowa against the military forces 
of Sweden and the following year annexed a 
part of Finland. He married Catharine (q. v.) 
on March 2, 1712, at Saint Petersburg and two 
months later the capital was moved to that city 
from Moscow. He made an extended visit to 
European countries in 1716-17 in company with 
the Czarina, and soon after established the 
Academy of Sciences at his capital. Peter was 
ever zealous in carrying forward improvements, 
but was greatly irritated by the least opposition. 
His son, Alexis, became implicated in a scheme 
to oppose some of the reformatory plans and 
was tried on a charge of treason and condemned 
to be executed, but died before the time set for 
the execution. In 1722 war was declared 
against Persia for the purpose of opening the 
Caspian Sea to commerce, which resulted in the 
annexation of the cities of Baku and Derbend 
and three provinces to Russia. In the same 
year he established the law of sovereign suc- 
cession, by which the Czarina became recognized 
as the heir apparent to the throne. His em- 
press was crowned as Catharine I. shortly after 
his death. 

PETER II., Alexeievitch, Emperor of Rus- 
sia, grandson of Peter the Great, born in Saint 
Petersburg, Oct. 23, 1715; died there Jan. 9, 
1730. He was the son of Alexis, the only male 
representative of Peter the Great. Catharine I. 
dicd May 17, 1727, when he was crowned em- 
peror in accordance with a decree of Peter the 
Great. He became afflicted with smallpox 
about two years after his coronation and died 
soon after. He was succeeded by Anna, the 
daughter of Ivan, half-brother of Peter the 
Great. 

PETER III., Feodorovitch, Emperor of 
Russia, grandson of Peter the Great, born in 
Kiel, Germany, Jan. 21, 1728; assassinated July 
14, 1762. He was the son of Anna Petrovna, 
eldest daughter of Peter the Great, and was de- 
clared the successor to the throne of Russia by 
Czarina Elizabeth in 1742. Immediately he took 
up his residence at the Russian court and 
married the German princess, Sophia Augusta, 
who assumed the name of Catharina Alexiewna. 
On the death of Elizabeth, in 1762, he succeeded 
to the throne. He withdrew from the alliance 
made by Russia, Austria, and France against 
Prussia, sent an army of 15,000 men to aid 
Frederick II. of Prussia, and restored East 
Prussia, which had been annexed to Russia 
after the Seven Years’ War. Soon after he re- 
called many of the Siberian exiles. He next 
formulated a plan to obtain Schleswig from 
Denmark, but before the design could be carried 
out a conspiracy against him was planned by 
his wife. The two lived unhappily together 
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and in 1762 Catharine had herself declared 
empress. ‘This course came about by Peter’s 
friendship for the King of Prussia, and because 
he had been liberal in regard to the church and 
internal affairs. Peter showed a remarkable 
want of energy in suppressing the insurrection 
that followed and took decisive measures only 
when it was too late. The conspirators re- 
moved him to Ropsha, where he was forced 
to abdicate, and was afterward strangled by 
Orloff, one of the conspirators. His wife suc- 
ceeded him as Catharine II. 
: PETER I, King of Servia, born at Belgrade, 
Servia, June 29, 1844. His grandfather, known 
as Black George, commanded an army of Ser- 
vians against the Turks, who recognized him 
as Prince of Servia in 1812. His father, Alex- 
ander, was elected Prince of Servia in 1842. 
The son was educated in Hungary and France 
and during the Franco-German War he served 
in the army of France. In 1877 he sided with 
Russia in the war against Turkey and the fol- 
lowing year Servia became independent. Sub- 
sequently he lived in Switzerland. When King 
Alexander of Servia was assassinated, in 1903, 
he was elected king by the general assembly. 
He entered Belgrade in June of that year, after 
an absence of 44 years. As a ruler he promoted 
internal improvements and nationalism, but gave 
evidence of much sympathy with Russia. In 
1909 he assumed an aggressive policy against 
Austria-Hungary, when that nation annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in 1914 he was ex- 
pelled from Servia by the Central Powers. 
PETERBOROUGH, a city of Ontario, capi- 
tal of Peterborough County, 75 miles northeast 
of Toronto. It is situated on both sides of the 
Otonabe River, on the Canadian Pacific and 
the Grand Trunk railways, and is surrounded 
by a fertile farming region. Extensive water 
power is afforded by the river, which has a de- 
scent of 150 feet within a few miles of the city. 
Among the features are the high school, the 
county courthouse, the public library, and a 
bridge across the river, which connects it with 
the village of Ashburnham. The manufactures 
include leather, woolen goods, furniture, en- 
gines, and farming implements. It has a large 
trade in grain, lumber, pork, and merchandise. 
Gas and electric lighting, waterworks, and 
street paving are among the public improve- 
ments. Pcpulation, 1901, 11,239; in 1911, 18,360. 
PETERBOROUGH, a city of England, in 
Northamptonshire, 35 miles northeast of North- 
ampton. It is on the Nen River and has direct 
railway connections with London. It has a 
cathedral 476 feet long and 203 feet wide, with 
a tower 150 feet high. Other buildings include 
an art school, a public library, a corn exchange, 
and several churches. Locomotives, hardware, 
clothing, and machinery are among the principai 
manufactures. It has waterworks, electric light- 
ing, sewerage, public baths, and electric street 
railways. The Danes destroyed it in 1807, when 
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it was known as Medeshamstede, but it was re- 
built and named Peterborough. In the cathe- 
dral are the remains of Queen Catherine of 
Aragon, Population, 1917, 32,178. 

PETER THE CRUEL. See Pedro the 
Cruel. 

PETER THE HERMIT, apostle of the 
first Crusade, born at Amiens, France, about 
1050; died at the monastery of Huy, in the 
diocese of Liège, Juiy 7, 1115. He descended 
from a good family, was educated at Paris and 
in Italy, and shortly after entered the army in 
Flanders. Later he retired from the army and, 
after the death of his wife, became a monk and 
later a hermit. In 1093 he made a pilgrimage 
to Palestine, where he was deeply impressed by 
the desperate condition of the Christians and by 
seeing the Holy Sepulcher in the possession of 
infidels. Soon after he visited Pope Urban II., 
who authorized him to preach in Western 
Europe for the purpose of organizing a con- 
federation of Christians to possess the Holy 
City. After preaching for some time, an army 
of 30,000 men was secured, with which he 
marched through Hungary under continuous 
attacks by the Hungarians. Later he was as- 
sisted by Emperor Alexis at Constantinople. 
However, he met defeat in a battle against Sul- 
tan Sulyman and at the siege of Antioch decided 
to abandon the scheme of conquering Jerusalem, 
but was induced by other leaders to continue 
the enterprise. Jerusalem was captured by his 
forces in 1099. The closing incident of this 
Crusade was a sermon by him from the Mount 
of Olives to the victorious army. Soon after 
he returned to Europe and founded the mon- 
astery at Huy, of which he was the first prior. 

PETERS, Christian Henry Frederick, noted 
astronomer, born in Schleswig, Germany, Sept. 
19, 1813; died in Clinton, N. Y., July 19, 1890. 
He studied at the University of Berlin and, 
after spending several years in foreign travel, 
located in the United States, receiving a posi- 
tion on the government coast survey. In 1858 
he was elected professor of astronomy at Ham- 
ilton College and at the same time was director 
of the Litchfield Observatory, at Clinton, N. Y. 
He was selected to conduct a party to New Zea- 
land in 1874 to observe the transit of Venus. 
During his service as director the Litchfield Ob- 
servatory was greatly improved and he added 
materially to its equipments. He recorded 20,- 
000 spots on the sun, discovered a large number 
of asteroids, and investigated the orbit and na- 
ture of many comets. The catalogue prepared 
by him contains the record of 16,000 zodiacal 
Stars. 

PETERS, Karl, explorer, born in Neuhause, 
Germany, Sept. 27, 1856. He studied at Göttin- 
gen, Tübingen, and Berlin, and in 1883 published 
Several works on philosophy. The following 
year he was authorized by the government to 
sonduct expeditions to and found colonies in 
German East Africa and was elected president 
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of the German East Africa Society. Later he 
operated with Emin Pasha in equatorial Africa, 
where he explored the Tana River and pene- 
trated to Lake Victoria Nyanza. In 1900 and 
1901 he made a second tour of Africa. He pub- 
lished several valuable reports on the climatic 
conditions and the nature of the soil found in 
the regions visited by him. 

PETER’S, Saint, the largest church in 
Christendom, situated in Rome, where it was 
founded by Julius II. in 1506. It occupies the 
site of the old basilica, which was built by 
Constantine the Great in 306 A. D. on the grave 
of Saint Peter, near the place where the latter 
suffered martyrdom. The building of a mag- 
nificent place of worship had been projected by 
Pope Nicholas V. in 1450, but Julius II. was the 
first to take decisive measures and selected Bra- 
mante as the architect to make a design. This 
architect died in 1513 and others had charge of 
the work until it devolved on Michael Angelo, 
in 1546. He was 72 years of age when he com- 
menced the important work of completing the 
structure. He designed the dome and before his 
death, in 1564, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
dome and most of the building practically com- 
pleted. 

Saint Peter’s was finished twenty years after 
the foundation was laid. The nave was com- 
pleted in 1612 and the facade and portico were 
finished in 1614. The building was dedicated on 
Nov. 18, 1626, by Urban VIII. The facade is 
145 feet high and 368 feet long. Saint Peter’s 
has a length of 613 feet, the breadth across the 
transepts is 445 feet, and the nave is 152 feet 
high and 90 feet wide. The dome has a diame- 
ter of 195 feet, the height to the lantern is 405 
feet, and the height to the top of the cross is 
435 feet. Copies of the most celebrated paint- 
ings extant are in the building and the whole is 
a work of much magnificence and architectural 
skill. Four great arches support the dome, the 
finest portion of the building. A high altar is 
immediately under the dome, where the grave of 
Saint Peter is located. Monuments by Canova, 
Michael Angelo, and Thorwaldsen adorn the 
building, besides which it has a large number of 
statues and beautiful works of art. The fa- 
mous bronze statue of Saint Peter is near the 
canopy, seated in a chair, with the gilded right 
foot extended, which devout Catholics kiss as 
they visit the place. The cost of the structure 
is estimated at $50,000,000. 

PETERSBURG, a city of Virginia, in Din- 
widdie County, on the Appomattox River, 
twenty miles south of Richmond. It is on the 
Appomattox Canal and on the Seaboard Air 
Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the Norfolk 
and Western railroads. The place is surrounded 
by a region containing granite quarries and pro- 
ductive agricultural lands. The noteworthy 
buildings include the Masonic Temple, the city 
hall, the public library, the hospital for the in- 
sane, and the Odd Fellows’ Hall. Among the 
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institutions of higher learning are the South- 
ern Female College, Saint Paul’s Female Col- 
iege, and the Protestant Episcopal School for 
Girls. The manufactures include tobacco prod- 
ucts, flour, paper, cotton and silk textiles, ma- 
chinery, and farming implements. It has a 
very extensive trade in tobacco, cotton, flour, 
and paper. The place was settled in 1733 and 
incorporated in 1748. In 1864 it was besieged 
for ten months by the Union forces under 
General Grant, and in the spring of 1865 it was 
evacuated by the Confederates. Population, 
1900, 21,810; in 1910, 24,127, 

PETERSBURG, Siege of, a noted siege in 
the Civil War of the United States, which was 
designed as the means of capturing Petersburg, 
Va. General Grant, after the failure at Cold 
Harbor, on June 3, 1864, marched with an army 
of 100,000 men against Petersburg, which was 
defended by only 2,500 Confederates. This 
forced the latter to withdraw a part of their 
army from Richmond, whence the Confederates 
marched to prevent the city of Petersburg fall- 
ing into the hands of the Federals. General 
Butler conducted an assault on June 15 and on 
several succeeding days, but was repulsed under 
the leadership of General Lee, the Federals 
losing about 10,000 men. The noted Petersburg 
mine, a subterranean channel run under the Con- 
federate fort by General Rosecrans, with a 
length of 520 feet, was exploded on July 30, 
causing a heavy Confederate loss, but when the 
Federals tried to enter the fort through the 
crater they were cut down by the thousands by 
the steady artillery fire of the Confederates. 
The situation remained practically the same at 
Petersburg and Richmond until March 24, 1865, 
when Lee made an attempt to force the Union 
lines and join Johnston in the south. On April 
1 the Confederates were defeated at Five Forks 
and Grant ordered a united attack. Lee evacu- 
ated Petersburg and Richmond on April 3, 
1865, after sustaining heavy losses. 

PETERSON, Frederick, physician, born at 
Faribault, Minn., March 1, 1859. He studied in 
the public schools of his native city and at the 
University of Buffalo, N. Y., and became a 
professor of medical science. For some time 
he was head of the department of nervous dis- 
eases in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York City. He published “Mental 
Diseases,” “American Text-Book of Legal Med- 
icine and Toxicology,” and “Poems and Swed- 
ish Translations.” 

PETERSON, William, educator and author, 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, May 29, 1856. He 
studied in the public schools, in the University of 
Edinburgh, and in the University of Göttingen, 
Germany. A number of prominent institutions 
of learning granted him degrees and extended 
other distinguished honors. In 1895 he was 
made principal of McGill University, Toronto, 
where he filled a position of usefulness a long 
term of years. His publications include “The 
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Speech of Cicero for Cluentius,”’ “Quintilian’s 
Institutes of Oratory,” “The Dialogues of Taci- 
tus,” and “The Relation of the English-Speaking 
Peoples.” 

PETER’S PENCE, or Romescot, a tax 
levied in memory of Saint Peter for the benefit 
of the Pope. It is thought to have originated 
with Ina, King of Wessex, in 721. The tax was 
paid by those possessing cattle or land, but was 
discontinued in England in 1365, and in 1534 it 
was prohibited by an act of Parliament. The 
tax was only one penny for each family, but 
this was really a large amount, as the value of a 
day’s labor was only a penny. When the Pope 
lost temporal power by the Revolution of 1848, 
the tax was revived as a voluntary contribution 
in several countries, and there have been large 
funds accumulated in this manner. In 1877, 
when the jubilee of Pius IX. was celebrated, the 
sum raised amounted to $3,300,000. 

PETITION (pé-tish’tin), an appeal by one 
or more persons to any organized body or 
branch of the government, in the form of a writ- 
ten request, praying that a certain grace or right 
be granted. The right of petition is recognized 
by most governments as a natural right, and is 
regarded a fit and convenient means by which 
the citizen may place before public officials 
causes and grievances of importance. The Con- 
gress of the United States is prohibited from 
making any law to abridge “the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances.” 

PETITION OF RIGHTS, a celebrated dec- 
laration formulated by the British House of 
Commons in 1628, which was presented to Charles 
I. It was formulated for the purpose of limiting 
the powers of the crown, and obtaining a freer 
exercise of the personal and civil liberties in the 
This document was not a new law, but 
rather a rehearsal of the statutes that had been 
disregarded by the king, and requested that the 
ancient rights of the people should be confirmed. 
It recited the more important provisions of the 
Magna Charta and called attention to certain 
statutes passed in the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward III., particularly those that prohibited 
forced loans and unlawful taxes and assess- 
ments, illegal arrests and imprisonments, a re- 
sort to martial law in civil cases, and quartering 
soldiers upon the premises of private citizens 
without their consent. At first the king eluded 
the petition and his subjects were ordered not to 
meddle with affairs of state. However, the 
Commons proceeded to take up charges against 
Buckingham, one of the advisers of the king, 
and the latter was compelled to yield and assent 
to the petition. 

PETOSKEY (pé-tés’ki), a city of Michigan, 
in Emmet County, 42 miles southwest of Sheboy- 
gan. It is on Little Traverse Bay, an inlet from 
Lake Michigan, and on the Pére Marquette and 
the Grand Rapids and Indiana railways. Petos- 
key has a large inland and lake trade and is gap- 
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ular as a summer resort. The chief buildings 
include the Lockwood Hospital, the Petoskey 
Normal School, and several churches and public 
schools. Flour, leather, lime, and machinery are 
among the chief manufactures. It has electric 
lighting and public waterworks and carries a 
large trade in merchandise. The place was in- 
corporated in 1878 and became a city in 1896. 
Population, 1905, 5,186; in 1910, 4,778. 

PETRARCH (pé'trark), Francesco, distin- 
guished poet and scholar, born in Arezzo, Italy, 
July 20, 1304; died July 18, 1374. His parents 
were exiled from Florence at the time of his 
birth along with Dante and others, owing to 
their affiliation with the party of the Bianchi, 
and his early life was spent in Tuscany. His 
father removed to Avignon in 1312, where 
young Petrarch secured his early education, but 
later studied law at Montpellier and Bologna. 
After the death of his father, in 1326, he re- 
turned to Avignon for the purpose of devoting 
himself to the study of Latin classics and in the 
meantime took a course in theology, but not par- 
ticularly with the view of taking holy orders. 
On April 6, 1327, he met Laura, a golden-haired 
French woman, for whom he immediately devel- 
oped a pure and tenderly romantic passion. She 
was then nineteen years of age and had been the 
wife of Hugo de Sade, a gentleman of Avignon, 
for two years. Ever after he sang of his Pla- 
tonic love for this woman, and frequently met 
her in society and at church. The sonnets of 
love were so beautiful that they charmed his con- 
temporaries, and induced Charles IV. to seek an 
introduction to the object of the poet's praise. 

In 1338 Petrarch left Avignon for Lombez, 
where he spent most of his time in literary pur- 
suits. His learning and genius attracted the at- 
tention of the leading scholars of his time, his 
Latin works being those upon which his fame 
Principally rests. In 1341 he visited Rome, and 
while there on Easter Day the senate crowned 
him with the wreath of the poet laureate. His 
scholarship was as profound as his poetic genius 
was remarkable, and he spent much time in trav- 
eling in different countries to collect materials 
for his writings, visiting in the meantime the 
chief cities of Italy, Spain, Germany, and France. 
While at Parma he was informed of the death 
of Laura, of which he made note on his copy of 
“Virgil.” He finally settled at Aqua, near Pad- 
ua, where he spent the closing years of his life 
in constant literary work. His life and writings 
exhibit a rational piety. Among his produc- 
tions are some of sft@h value that he is regarded 
by many writers as one of the most important 
figures in the revival of learning. The principal 
works include his “Epistolae,” containing his let- 
ters to friends and acquaintances; “Africa,” an 
epic poem on the subject of the Second Punic 
War; and many excellent poetic works. Many 
translations have been made from the works of 
Petrarch. Several extensive commentaries are 
based on his writings. 


PETREL (pét’rél), a genus of sea birds. 
They include many species, all of which have 
webbed feet and long and strong wings. The na- 
sal tubes are united, the beak is as long as the 
head, and the upper mandible is hooked. They 
live almost constantly on the ocean. The petrels 
that frequent the high seas are rarely seen on 
the land, coming to shore only to lay their eggs 
and rear their young. The color is dusky and 
varied with white or gray, and most of the 
species are of small size. They feed on mollusks 
and may be seen upon the water when it is dis- 
turbed by storms, for the reason that many of 
the animal forms upon which they feed rise to 
the surface at that time. Among the familiar 
species are the stormy petrel, the cosmopolitan 
Wilson’s petrel, and the northern Leach’s petrel. 
The stormy petrel is sometimes called Mother 
Carey's chicken, and is one of the smallest web- 
footed birds, being only about the size of a lark. 
These birds are so named because they appear 
to be walking or running on the water, the term 
being applied from the Apostle Peter’s walking 
on the water. 

PETRIE (pé'tré), William Matthew Flin- 
ders, Egyptologist, born at Charlton, England, 
June 3, 1853. He attended a private school, 
turned his attention to archaeology, and was em- 
ployed in exploring and measuring British earth- 
works. In 1880 he went to Egypt to investigate 
the ruins and antiquities of that country, and 
while there excavated the sites of Daphne and 
Tanis. He worked at Fayim from 1888 to 1890, 
where he found several interesting funeral por- 
traits and gathered valuable papyri at the ruins of 
Gurob and Kahun. He worked for the Palestine 
Exploration Company in 1890-91, when he dis- 
covered and excavated the site of several ancient 
cities. During his explorations in Egypt he dis- 
covered the remains of a prehistoric race at Na- 
gada and located the ruins of the Greek city of 
Naukratis, in the Nile delta. Among his numer- 
ous publications are “Inductive Metrology,” “Py- 
ramids and Temples of Gizah,” “Ten Years’ 
Digging,” “Religion and Conscience of Ancient 
Egypt,” and “A History of Egypt.” 

PETROGRAD. See Saint Petersburg. 

PETROLEUM (pé-trd’lé-iim), an inflam- 
mable liquid substance found in many localities 
by boring into the earth’s crust, but in some 
places it rises through natural channels and 
forms springs. It is frequently called mineral 
oil, rock oil, coal oil, natural oil, and seneca oil, 
the names differing in the trade of different 
countries. To secure the petroleum, wells are 
sunk into the earth by drilling tools, much like 
those used for artesian wells. The depth differs 
greatly with localities, ranging from a few feet 
to several thousand feet below the surface. 
The oil comes to the surface in some localities, 
being forced out by a gas always found in con- 
nection with it, but in some cases it must be 
pumped much like water from aa ordinary well. 
Crude petroleum, as it is called when it comes 
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out of the ground, has a dark brown to greenish 
color and in its native state has a disagreeable 
odor. From the wells it is transferred into 
great tanks by means of iron pipes and it is 
then taken through pipes into refineries, where 
it is distilled. In some of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio oil regions several thousand miles of pipes 
are used to carry it to the refineries. 

The crude petroleum yields different classes of 
products by distillation, the principal ones being 
gasoline, naptha, benzine, kerosene, lubricating 
oil, and paraffine. Gasoline is used for mixing 
with coal gas and making gas; naphtha, for mak- 
ing oil cloths and cleaning kid gloves and cloth- 
ing; benzine, in making varnishes and paints; 
kerosene, for burning in lamps; lubricating oil, 
for oiling or greasing machinery; and paraffine, 
for making waterproof cloths, chewing gum, 
candles, and matches. Petroleum is used to a 
considerable extent as fuel for furnaces and en- 
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OIL WELLS AND TANKS AT BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


gines, but it is somewhat objectionable on ac- 
count of being extremely smoky. In some re- 
gions a large amount of natural gas (q. v.) ac- 
companies petroleum, when it is used extensively 
for lighting purposes. 

Petroleum was known to the ancients, but it 
was not produced to any considerable extent un- 
til 1859, when a boring at Oil City, Pa., led to 
the discovery of a well that yielded 400 gallons a 
day. Pliny describes its use in lamps and Genoa 
was lighted by the product secured from the 
wells of Amiano at about the time of Tacitus, 
Pliny, and other Roman writers. The American 
Indians collected petroleum that exuded from 
the ground, which they sold as seneca oil for 
medical purposes, especially for rheumatism. 
Geologists generally agree in the opinion that pe- 
troleum has been formed by the decomposition 
of organic matter, either of animal or vegetable 
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origin. However, some writers think it was 
formed in the depths of the earth by the chemi- 
cal action of water on heated carbides. It oc- 
curs in rocks of all ages. 

The United States and Russia are the largest 
producers of petroleum. Although the output in 
these countries was about equal for some years, 
the United States is taking precedence as the 
largest petroleum-producing country in the world. 
It is likewise obtained in large quantities in India, 
Austria, the Dutch East Indies, Canada, Ruma- 
nia, and Japan. The principal oil wells of the 
United States are in Oklahoma, West Virginia, 
California, Kansas, Ohio, Texas, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Wyoming, and New York. How- 
ever, Oklahoma, California, Texas, and Illinois 
have the largest yield. Deposits have been dis- 
covered in several other states and in Alaska. 
The deposits of Canada are found principally in 
Ontario, British Columbia, and Yukon. The 
American product is considered the 
most valuable, since it yields a larger 
proportion of refined oil per barrel and 
sells about ten per cent. higher than 
that produced in competitive countries. 
The annual production of the United 
States is about 268,500,000 barrels, and 
has a value of $160,500,000. Much of 
this product is consumed in the manu- 
factures and for household uses, while 
a large per cent. is exported annually. 
It is equally serviceable for lighting 
and heating. 

PETTIE (pét’ti), John, painter, 
born in Edinburgh Scotland, in 1839; 
died Feb. 21, 1893. He studied in the 
Royal Scotch Academy and soon after 
made exhibits in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. His works of the highest quality 
include “Witchcraft,” “The Disgrace of 
Cardinal Wolsey,” “The Drumhead 
Court-Martial,” “The Prison Pet,” and 
“The Jacobites in 1745.” 

PETTIGREW (pét’ti-groo), Rich- 
ard Franklin, public man, born in 
Ludlow, Vt., July 23, 1848. In 1854 his parents 
removed to Wisconsin, where he attended the 
Evansville Academy, and in 1866 he entered Be- 
loit College. In 1869 he graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin and the same year lo- 
cated in Sioux Falls, S. D., where he began 
the practice of law. He was elected to the Da- 
kota Legislature shortly after, and in 1881 was 
chosen as delegate to Congress from Dakota 
Territory. When South Dakota was admitted 
as a State, he was elected to the United States 
Senate, and was reélected in 1895. Pettigrew 
ranked as an active and influential member of 
Congress. He left the Republican party in 1896 
and opposed the policy of the administration in 
annexing the Fhilippine Islands. 

PETTUS, Edmund Winston, public man, 
born in Limestone County, Alabama, July 6, 
1821; died July 27, 1907. He attended the pub- 
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lic schools in his native State and Clinton Col- 
lege, Tenn., and was admitted to the bar in 1842. 
For some time he practiced his profession at 
Greensville, Ala., and served as lieutenant in the 
Mexican War. In 1849 he went to California 
with a party of gold seekers. During the Civil 
War he served in the Confederate army, at- 
taining the rank of brigadier general. In 1878 
he was elected as a Democrat to the United 
States Senate and was reélected in 1903. Both 
in State and national politics he exercised a 
wide influence upon the policy of his party. 
PETUNIA (pé-ti’ni-a), a genus of plants 
of the nightshade family, which are native to 
the warmer parts of America. The leaves are 
entire and somewhat resemble those of tobacco, 
especially in having the sticky surface and in 
emitting a disagreeable odor when crushed. 
The plants are perennial herbs, and the flowers 
are either single or double. They are cultivated 
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SINGLE FLOWERING PETUNIA. 


extensively in gardens and in greenhouses, 
where they are grown chiefly as annual plants, 
since they bloom early. The Countess of Elles- 
mere is a choice species with a deep rose-colored 
flower. Many other favorite species have been 
developed by florists. 

PEWTER (pi’tér), an alloy of several kinds 
of metals, made chiefly of tin and lead. To 
these metals others are sometimes added, such as 
copper, which makes the alloy harder and sono- 
rous; antimony, which hardens and gives a sil- 
very luster, and zinc, which serves to cleanse 
the alloy. No regular proportions are neces- 
Sary, but a fine product is obtained by using 17 
Parts of antimony to 100 parts of tin. The best 
grades contain about one-fifth of lead, the re- 
mainder being tin, and in this proportion they 
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are used for plates and dishes. Vessels to con- 
tain wine and vinegar are usually made of 82 
parts tin and 18 parts lead. Pewter is used for 
spoons, mugs, plates, and other household uten- 
sils. It is employed for many purposes in the 
arts, especially by engravers and lapidaries. 

PFORZHEIM (ptérts’him), a city of Ger- 
many, in the grand duchy of Baden, at the con- 
fluence of the Enz with the Wirm, 21 miles 
southeast of Carlsruhe. It is on the northern 
border of the Black Forest. The principal build- 
ings include a Gothic church, the public library, 
the townhall, an industrial school, and the gov- 
ernment building. It has manufactures of jew- 
elry, chemicals, leather, machinery, and electri- 
cal apparatus. The streets are well improved 
with stone and macadam paving. Communica- 
tion is furnished by steam and electric railways. 
Population, 1905, 59,389; in 1910, 69,084. 
PHAEDO, or Phaedon, Greek philosopher, 
who flourished in the time of Socrates, about 
the 4th century B. c. He was of noble birth, 
a native of Elis, but was taken captive and 
sold as a slave in Athens. Afterward he 
was released through the influence of Soc- 
rates, who became his firm friend. His name 
is given by Plato to the dialogue on the 
death of Socrates. After the death of the 
latter, he returned to Elis and founded the 
Elean school of philosophy. 

PHAEDRA (fé’dra), in Greek mythol- 
ogy, the wife of Theseus and the daughter 
of Minos, King of Crete, and a sister of 
Ariadne. She fell in love with Hippolytus, 
her step-son, who did not reciprocate her 
passion, and she falsely accused him to his 
father of trying to kidnap her. THeseus 
thereupon cursed Hippolytus and asked Nep- 
tune to destroy him, which prayer the god 
complied with. When the innocence of Hip- 
polytus became known Phaedra hanged her- 
self, or, according to some, was put to death 
by her husband. Sophocles and Euripides 
made the story of Phaedra the subject of 
tragedies. 

PHAEDRUS (fé’dris), a Latin poet and 
writer of fables, born about thirty years be- 
fore the Christian era. He was taken in child- 
hood from Macedonia to Rome, where he be- 
came connected as a servant with the court of 
Augustus, by whom he was freed. Besides 
translating many fables from the Greek into the 
Latin, he wrote a large number of original 
fables and poems. Ninety-seven fables ascribed 
to him are extant. 

PHAETHON (pha’é-thén), or Phaëton, in 
Greek legend, the son of Helios, the sun-god, 
and of Clymene. He is described as a beautiful 
youth, but his heart was filled with vanity. At 
his persistent entreaty Helios permitted him to 
attempt to drive the chariot of the sun for one 
day. When Dawn, the sister of Helios, opened 
the doors of the rosy east, the horses were 
yoked to the chariot and Phaéthon’s face was 
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anointed with the balm so he could withstand 
the burning heat, and immediately mounted the 
chariot. As he was unaccustomed to the arts of 
a charioteer, the fiery steeds soon passed from 
his control, causing the mountains and forests 
of the earth to be set on fire. Zeus sent a 
thunderbolt to stop the steeds, which hurled the 
youth headlong into the Po River. His sisters, 
the Heliades, wept so long for him that Zeus 
transformed them into poplars, and their tears 
were converted into transparent amber. 

PHAETON (fa’é-ton), a kind of carriage 
for pleasure driving. It has a low body and 
wheels, is drawn by one or two horses, and is 
somewhat smaller than a buggy. Vehicles of 
this kind are used extensively for driving in 
parks, especially the spider phaéton, which some- 
what resembles a carriage. 

PHALANX (fa’lanks), the order of battle 
in which the heavy infantry of Greece was 
formed. It consisted of a series of unbroken 
lines several ranks deep, usually from eight to 
sixteen ranks, and the men were armed with 
lances from eight to fourteen feet long. The 
Spartan phalanx was eight ranks deep, while 
the Theban and Macedonian were much deeper. 

PHANEROGAMOUS PLANTS (fan-ér- 
og’a-miis), or Phanerogams, the name of a 
division of the vegetable kingdom, including the 
flowering plants. These plants are called phae- 
nogams, by some writers, to distinguish them 
from the cryptogams, but the more general 
name used at present is spermatophytes. To this 
division belong nearly all of the plants that are 
useful to man and fully 100,000 species have 
been described and classified. They reproduce 
by seeds that contain an embryo, hence differ 
greatly from the cryptogams, which reproduce 
by spores composed of simple cells that do not 
have an embryo. 

PHARAOH (fa’rd), a name applied by the 
Scriptures and many Hebrew writers to the 
rulers of Egypt. It is used as if it were a prop- 
er name, but it is only an official title, as shah 
is a title of the Persian rulers, khan of the Tar- 
tars, and czar of the Russians. The title corres- 
ponds to the Ph-Ra found on the monuments of 
Egypt, which signifies the sun. It is quite dif- 
ficult to determine the particular monarch to 
whom reference is made by the use of this title, 
but generally the application is to the Egyptian 
king under whom Joseph flourished, and the line 
under whom the oppression of the Israelites 
and the exodus took place. 

PHARISEES (far’i-séz), a school or sect 
among the Jews, which possessed much influ- 
ence during the ministry of Christ. The chief 
aim of this sect was to preserve the sacred re- 
ligion of their fathers by resisting all Grecian 
and other foreign influences. Writers agree 
that the name was derived from perushim, a 
word meaning separatists, which was used to 
distinguish them from the priestly aristocracy 
known as the Sadducees. The Pharisees repre- 
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sented a national party of great strength in poli- 
tics and religion at the time of Christ, and they 
are mentioned in connection with many of the 
events associated with Christ and recounted in 
the New Testament. Their fundamental princi- 
ple involved the support of both law and sacred 
tradition, holding that Moses on Sinai came 
into possession of both written and unwritten 
law, which he passed to the elders and prophets 
through Joshua. 

The unwritten law of the Jews included the 
traditions that operated to explain the written 
law, and in addition to the traditions received 
from Moses there were others established by the 
prophets, by wise men, and by decisions of the 
Great Synagogue. The Pharisees believed that 
the dead would be resurrected and enjoy future 
immortality, while the Sadducees thought that 
the Scriptures did not warrant such a conclu- 
sion, and they rejected many of the traditions 
held by the Pharisees. The scribes were teach- 
ers and doctors of law that arose from the 
Pharisees. They were classed as the most learn- 
ed of the Israelites, and to them were intrusted 
many positions of importance by the Hebrews 
and by foreign rulers of later times. In the ad- 
ministration of the law the Pharisees were more 
liberal than the Sadducees, but their devotion to 
law and tradition led them to foster exactness 
in details and lose spiritual life and energy. 
This tended to lead to self-glorification, though 
the real Pharisee was one “who did the will of 
his Father in Heaven, because he loved Him.” 
As a class they were learned and pius, and most 
of the writers and commentators of their times 
belonged to this sect. In the teachings of Christ 
they are represented as proud, intolerant, and 
hypocritical. 

PHARMACOPOEIA (far-ma-ké-pé’ya), 
the name applied to a book of formulas and di- 
rections for the preparation and use of drugs 
in the treatment of diseases. Such a book may 
be compiled either by individuals or by a com- 
mission under the direction of the government. 
Most works of this kind consist of two parts, 
a list of drugs and the tests for determining 
their purity, and a collection of receipts or pre- 
scriptions to compound them for the treatment 
of diseases. A national pharmacopoeia is in 
use in nearly every civilized country, but those 
of France, Germany, and the United States are 
the most extensive. In nearly all cases these 
books are prepared by national conventions, at 
which the medical colleges and societies are rep- 
resented by delegates. The first work of the 
kind was prepared in 1542 at Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, and revisions of this and others have ap- 
peared from time to time. Conventions are held 
from time to time at Washington, D. C., to re- 
vise the pharmacopoeia in use in the United 
States. The first edition was published in 1820 
and successive issues have appeared about every 
ten years. It is required that pharmacists and 
physicians be well acquainted with this work, 
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both for the good of the medical practice and 
because it is authorized by the legislatures of 
states and the laws of Congress. 

PHARMACY (far’ma-sy), the branch of 
medicine that treats of the preparing, compound- 
ing, and preserving of drugs and other sub- 
stances for medical purposes. The substances 
used by a pharmacist include numerous prep- 
arations derived from the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms; hence it is necessary 
that one engaged in pharmacy should possess a 
knowledge of zodlogy, botany and mineralogy, 
and that he be skilled in determining the chem- 
ical constituents of drugs. In most European 
countries the general government exercises au- 
thority in regulating and supervising the phar- 
maceutical practice, but in the United States such 
authority is vested in the 
several states. Pharmacy 
has been elevated to a high 
standard in America, where, 
as a whole, it is more ef- 
ficient than in the states of 
Europe. Many accredited 
schools and colleges of phar- 
macy are maintained, or de- 
partments of pharmacy are 
devised in the institutions 
of higher learning, at which 
students receive training in 
chemistry, botany, materia 
medica, and allied branches 
of study. It is required in 
most instances that appli- 
cants for admission to prac- 
tice pharmacy must be 
graduates from an acknowl- 
edged school, while in others 
a critical examination under 
a board of pharmacy is 
necessary before being admitted to practice. 

PHAROS (fa’rds), the ancient name of a 
small island off the coast of Egypt, near the 
city of Alexandria. It was connected with the 
mainland by a mole and was famous for its 
lighthouse which was considered one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world. This light- 
house, or Pharos, was erected by Ptolemy I. and 
his son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was finished 
about 282 sB. c. It had a square base measuring 
about 100 feet on a side and, according to some 
writers, was 400 feet high. In 1303 it was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, having stood intact 
about 1,600 years. The island has been modified 
by the action of the elements so as to form a 
peninsula. It is now partly occupied by the 
city of Alexandria. 

PHARYNX (far’inks), the muscular, mem- 
branous sac located between the lower part of 
the mouth and the oesophagus. It is wider above 
than below and is suspended from the base of 
the skull, opening below the oesophagus and 
larnyx. The pharynx has seven openings, four 
above and three below the soft palate. The for- 
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mer consists of two openings leading forward 
to the nostrils and the two Eustachian tubes to 
the middle ears, and the latter include one to 
the mouth, one to the larnyx, and one to the 
oesophagus. It is essential in modifying or pro- 
ducing the higher tones of the voice and in 
swallowing. 

PHEASANT (féz’ant), a genus of birds 
found originally in Asia, but brought to Europe 
at an early date in history. They were intro- 
duced to North America from Europe. The 
pheasants include a number of species and with 
them are usually associated the numerous allied 
birds, all of which are highly prized as game 
birds. In all species the bill is short and curved, 
the skin surrounding the eyes is destitute of 
feathers, and the male has a spur on the tarsus. 
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GOLDEN AND SILVER PHEASANTS. 


The males of the common pheasant have beauti- 
ful plumage and attain a length of three feet 
from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 
fully half of this comprising the tail. In the fe- 
male the plumage is less beautiful and the tail is 
much shorter. Most males have the plumage 
variously colored, ranging from greenish-purple 
and brown to golden-red with shades of black, 
while the females have yellowish-brown plum- 
age. 

Pheasants may be domesticated, in which 
state they breed freely, and they interbreed 
with the common fowl, guinea fowl, grouse, 
and other birds of this class. In a wild state 
they roost largely on the low branches of trees, 
or in the undergrowth, and feed on seeds, in- 
sects, worms, berries and tender parts of plants, 
The name is sometimes applied to the ruffed 
grouse and the partridge of North America, the 
lyre bird of Australia, and other birds, but it 
applies more correctly to the common pheasants 
of Asia described above. Foremost among the 
European species is the English pheasant, it 
which the male is provided with beautiful plum- 
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age, shaded chiefly with red, black, and orange. 
The female, which is somewhat duller, lays 
from ten to fifteen eggs, usually in a thicket or 
dense hedge. The golden pheasant, impeyan 
pheasant, and argus pheasant are other distinct 
species. 

PHELPS (félps), Elizabeth Stuart, author- 
ess, born in Andover, Mass., Aug. 13, 1844. Her 
father, Austin Phelps (1820-1890), and her moth- 
er, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps 
(1815 - 1852), 
were writers 
of consider- 
able repute 
and produced 
many interest- 
ing and popu- 
lar works. 
The daughter 
was educated 
at Andover, 
but received 
much instruc- 
tion in litera- 
ture from her 
father. She 
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began writing by contributing to several period- 
icals, and in 1864 published her first book, “EI- 


len’s Idol.” From this time she was a studi- 
ous and prolific writer, giving to literature 
many fine works in an animated, earnest, and 
fluent style. In 1876 she delivered a course of 
lectures on reformatory themes to the students 
of Boston University. She married Rev. Her- 
bert B. Ward, son of William Hayes Ward 
of the New York /ndependent, in 1888. Among 
her many excellent productions are “The Gates 
Ajar,” “The Story of Avis,” “Old Maid’s 
Paradise,” “Beyond the Gates,” “Struggles for 
Immortality,” “Songs of the Silent World,” 
“The Silent Partner,” “Doctor Zay,’ and 
“Hedged in.” “The Gates Ajar” is one of the 
best known of her productions and has been 
widely translated. She died Jan. 28, 1911. 

PHELPS, William Walter, statesman, born 
in New York City, Aug. 24, 1839; died in En- 
glewood, N. J., June 16, 1894. He graduated 
from Yale University in 1860. After graduat- 
ing from Columbia Law School in 1863, he 
began a successful practice at Englewood, N. J. 
In 1872 he became a fellow of Yale University, 
was elected to Congress from New Jersey in 
the same year, and at once attained a reputation 
as a speaker. President Garfield appointed him 
minister to Austria in 1881, but when the ad- 
ministration changed, in 1882, he resigned and 
was again elected to Congress. President Har- 
rison appointed him minister to Germany, in 
which position he served from 1889 until 1893. 
He was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution 
for a number of years. 

PHI BETA KAPPA, a Greek letter society, 
founded in 1776, having chapters in many Amer- 
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ican colleges and universities. It is named 
from the letters of its motto, Philosophia Biou 
Kubernetes, meaning in English, “Philosophy is 
the guide of life.” The society was organized 
by undergraduates of William and Mary Col- 
lege, at Williamsburg, Va. At present the mem- 
bership is 18,500. The chapters are governed 
by the national council of twenty senators and 
delegates from the various chapters. Meetings 
are held triennially, in the years 1907, 1910, etc. 
PHIDIAS (fid’i-as), distinguished Grecian 
sculptor, born at Athens about 500 B. c.; died 
about 432 B. c. His early training was under 
the direction of his father, Charmides, of Ath- 
ens. By reason of living at a time when Peri- 
cles had resolved to beautify Athens with ex- 
cellent public buildings and temples and to fill 
them with fine works of art, favorable oppor- 
tunities to produce masterpieces were at once 
opened to him. Pericles entrusted work of 
great value to him, and allowed him much lati- 
tude in planning and superintending improve- 
ments and adornments in the vity. Among his 
work was the celebrated statue of the Olym- 
pian Zeus (Jupiter), which was nearly sixty 
feet high and stood in the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. It was of ivory and gold and was 
such a masterpiece of art that it was reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the world. This 
statue represented the god seated on a throne, 
holding in his right hand a life-sized image of 
the Goddess of Liberty and in his left a royal 
scepter surmounted by an eagle. It is said that 
the great sculptor had concentrated all the mar- 
velous powers of his genius on this sublime con- 
ception, and earnestly entreated Zeus to give 
him a decided assurance that his labors were 
approved, in response to which a flash of light- 
ning is said to have come through the open 
roof of the temple. Other masterpieces were 
three statues of Athene. One of these in bronze 
represented the goddess in the attitude of bat- 
tle; another in the Parthenon, made of ivory 
and gold, represented the goddess as an image 
of victory; and the third in bronze was con- 
structed to personify the beautiful. Many of 
the excellent works of art that made Athens 
famous during the age of Pericles were either 
executed by Phidias or outlined by him. The 
statue of Zeus was removed by Emperor Theo- 
dosius I. to Constantinople, where it was de- 
stroyed by fire in 475 a. p. 
PHILADELPHIA (fil-a-dél’fi-a), the lar- 
gest city of Pennsylvania and the third in pop- 
ulation in the United States, being exceeded 
only by New York and Chicago. It is coex- 
tensive with Philadelphia County, with an area 
of 130 square miles, and is 135 miles north- 
east of Washington, D. C. The city is pleas- 
antly located on the west bank of the Delaware, 
immediately above where it is joined by the 
Schuylkill, about 50 miles from the mouth of 
the Delaware. Its extent from north to south 
is about 22 miles, the width is from five to 
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ten miles, and the general elevation above sea 
level varies from 24 to 443 feet. 

DESCRIPTION. The city was originally plat- 
ted on a narrow tract of land between the Del- 
aware and Schuykill rivers, where the leading 
business and industrial centers are located. At 
first the growth was largely confined to a tract 
lying along the Delaware, but later it extended 
beyond the Schuylkill to Cobb’s Creek and 
northward to the line of Montgomery County. 
The streets are platted with much regularity 
and those running north and south are parallel 
to Broad Street, while those running east and 
west are parallel with Market Street. In some 
places the regularity is broken by the rivers 
and by outlying sections, especially in the north- 
western part and along the Schuylkill. The 
streets running north and south are numbered, 
the numbers beginning with the one nearest 
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the Delaware, while the east and west streets 
are named. The buildings in each block are 
numbered consecutively from one to 100, each 
block beginning with a new hundred, and the 
directions north, south, east, and west are indi- 
cated by letters, hence it is easy to find the 
location of any particular building. Some of 
the streets of the older part are narrow, but 
the newer sections and the residential portion 
have wide thoroughfares. At present the city 
has about 1,650 miles of streets, of which more 
than half are substantially paved with asphalt, 
brick, or stone. The part of the city lying be- 
yond the Schuylkill is known as West Philadel- 
phia. 

From the fact that Philadelphia was settled 
by William Penn and many people belonging 
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to the Friends, it is popularly called the Quak 
er City and the City of Brotherly Love. Some 
times it is referred to as the City of Homes, 
since a larger proportion of small houses oc- 
cupied by their owners is found here than in 
any other city of America. As a whole the 
architecture is substantial, but many of the old- 
er buildings are of red brick and ornamented 
with marble trimmings. In the newer residen- 
tial sections are many fine homes, built largely 
of granite and limestone, and the residences 
are beautified by fine parkings and avenues of 
trees. Germantown and Chestnut Hill, both 
in the northwestern part of the city, are among 
the many beautiful and attractive suburbs. The 
rivers are crossed by substantial stone and steel 
bridges, connecting the different parks and sub- 
urbs for easy access. 

Buitpincs. The city has two classes of not- 
ed buildings, those associated with the early 
history of the country, and those that may be 
classed among the large modern structures. 
Independence Hall, located on Chestnut be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth streets, was commenced 
in 1731 and completed in 1735. This structure 
was the scene of many noted events in the Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary period. It was the 
meeting place of many sessions of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and here the Constitution of 
the United States was framed. The Old Lib- 
erty Bell, which rang out the news of the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, and 
many documents and articles of furniture dat- 
ing from the time of Washington are in this 
building. Carpenter’s Hall, a structure of red 
brick with black glazed headers, on Chestnut 
Street between Third and Fourth, was the first 
meeting place of the First Continental Congress, 
in 1774. On Arch Street, above Fourth, is the 
historical house of Betsy Ross, who here made 
the first American flag. Christ’s Church, on 
Second and Market streets, stands in the cem- 
etery that contains the remains of Benjamin 
Franklin and other noted personages. Other 
structures of an early date include the Girard 
National Bank, built for the first bank of the 
United States; the London Coffee House, at 
the corner of Front and Market streets and 
frequented by the prominent men in Revolu- 
tionary times; and the Old Swedes’ Church, 
erected in 1700. 

The more recent buildings of the city are 
chiefly of stone, in which the modern steel 
frame is employed. These include the city hall, 
known locally as the Public Buildings. This 
structure covers over four acres and furnishes ac- 
commodations for the county and Federal courts 
and the county and municipal officers. It was 
erected and equipped at a cost of $25,250,000. 
The United States mint, on Spring Garden 
Street; the customhouse, on Chestnut Street; 
and the post office, covering an entire block, 
are among the larger public buildings. At Thir- 
teenth and Locust streets is the elegant build- 
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ing of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
one of the foremost associations of its kind in 
America. The arsenal is near the Schuylkill, 
a short distance below South Street. Among 
the large modern structures may be mentioned 
the Drexel building, the Commonwealth Trust 
building, the Real Estate building, the Land 
Title Annex, the Detz building, the Arcade 
building, the Masonic Temple, the Provident 
building, the Odd Fellows’ Hall, and the Y. M. 
C. A. building. The Board of Trade has its 
headquarters in the Bourse building, which con- 
tains a commercial library and museum. Hand- 
some railroad stations are maintained by the 
Reading and the Pennsylvania railways, that of 
the latter company having a train shed over 700 
feet long. Among the principal hotels are the 
Walton and the Bellevue-Stratford, both located 
near the city hall. 

CHURCHES AND INSTITUTIONS. All the lead- 
ing Christian denominations are well represent- 
ed. The principal ecclesiastical structures in- 
clude the Holy Trinity (Episcopal), the Baptist 
Temple, the Roman Catholic cathedral, the 
First Presbyterian, the Kenneth Israel Syna- 
gogue, and the Friends’ Meeting House. It is 
the seat of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which is at the head of public instruction in the 
State. The elementary and high schools are 
thoroughly organized and with them are affiiat- 
ed manual training schools and normal schools 
for teachers. Girard College, Drexel Institute, 
and the Roman Catholic high school are among 
the noted educational institutions. Many of 
the religious organizations maintain secondary 
schools. A number of educational and scientific 
associations are well represented. In addition 
may be mentioned the Franklin Institute and the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 

The public library has about fifteen branches 
in different parts of the city and to it belong 
about 260,000 volumes. Benjamin Franklin or- 
ganized the library movement in 1731 and the 
collection gathered through this source is in the 
hands of what is known as the Library Com- 
pany, which has about 200,000 volumes. Other 
collections include those of the Carpenters’ 
Company, the Drexel Institute, the American 
Philosophical Society, and the seminaries and 
collegiate institutions. Many hopsitals and 
charitable institutions are maintained, including 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, the Municipal Hos- 
pital, and the charities founded under the direc- 
tion of the Methodists, Roman Catholic, Episco- 
pal, Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Jewish church- 
es. Stephen Girard left large endowments in 
support of orphans and these now amount to 
about $17,500,000, the income of which is dis- 
tributed under the direction of a municipal com- 
mittee. 

CoMMUNICATION. Philadelphia is the focus of 
many railways and extensive electric lines. 
The Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Lehigh 
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Valley railways are among the principal roads 
that enter the city. Ocean vessels enter the har- 
bor on the Delaware River, which has been 
deepened and has a frontage of eighteen miles 
within the city. Boats of light draft ascend the 
Schuylkill for some distance. Urban and inter- 
urban communication is furnished chiefly by a 
system of electric street railways, which have 
lines that approximate 500 miles within the city. 
With this system are connected many inter- 
urban electric railways. A subway system of 
four tracks extends from the Schuylkill to the 
Delaware and an elevated extension furnishes 
transportation along Market Street. The city is 
well lighted with gas and electricity and has 
extensive systems of sanitary sewerage and 
waterworks. 

Parks. About 4,000 acres are included in the 
parks. Fairmount Park, on both sides of the 
Schuylkill, is the finest pleasure grounds. It is 
divided by the river into East Park and West 
Park, the former containing 633 and the latter 
1,320 acres. The Wissahickon Valley Extension, 
located along the Wissahickon, contains 1,010 
acres and has much natural scenery of great 
beauty. Many fine monuments and objects of 
historical interest are seen in Fairmount Park. 
These include the cottage of William Penn, for- 
merly located near the river on Letitia Street, 
which is the first brick structure erected in the 
city. Morris’s Hill, the original Fair Mount, is 
an elevated tract of five acres. Lemon Hill con- 
tains the building in which Robert Morris re- 
sided at the time of the Revolution. Washing- 
ton Monument by Siemering of Berlin, Ger- 
many, stands at the Green Street entrance to the 
park. It was erected by the Cincinnati Society 
at a cost of $250,000. Within the park are 
statues of Grant, Lincoln, Goethe, Schiller, 
Humboldt, Joan of Arc, Columbus, and Garfield. 
Many small streams and lakes ornament the 
park and it is beautified by numerous drives and 
boulevards. The chief points of interest within 
the city may be reached by a trolley line. In ad- 
dition there are many smaller parks, such as 
League Island Park and Bartram’s Gardens, 
which contains a fine botanical collection. The 
squares include Central Square, Independence 
Square, and Penn Treaty Square, the last men- 
tioned being the site of the elm under which it 
is said Penn made a contract with the Indians, 

MANUFACTURES AND CoMMERCE. In the out- 
put of manufactures the city holds third rank, 
being exceeded only by Chicago and New York. 
It was the leading manufacturing center until - 
1890. In the output of leather it holds first 
place and is second in the manufacture of cigars 
and clothing. However, the products from its 
foundries and machine shops rank highest in 
value among the products of the city, which is 
due largely to an abundance of iron and coal 
within easy reach. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, on North Broad Street, is one of the 
largest establishments in America. The Cramp 
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shipyard, near Port Richmond, is a large enter- 
prise and has completed some of the best ves- 
sels made in the United States. In the output 
of woolen and cotton goods, chemicals, and 
blank books the city takes a high rank. Other 
manufactures include clothing, carpets, hosiery, 
boots and shoes, paper hangings, furniture, 
spirituous liquors, and lumber products. The 
city has vast printing and publishing establish- 
ments. It has a large domestic and foreign trade 
in grain, live stock, fruits, packed meats, lum- 
ber, and cotton and woolen goods. 

History. The first settlements on the site of 
Philadelphia were made by Swedes, but Wil- 
liam Penn founded the city in 1682, and it be- 
came the capital of Pennsylvania the next year. 
In colonial times it ranked as the most noted 
center of civil interests for the colonists, and 
there assembled the Continental Congress of 
1774, so famous in history. On July 4, 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted in 
Philadelphia; on July 9, 1778, the Articles of 
Confederation were signed; and in 1787 the 
Constitution of the United States was prepared. 
Philadelphia was the capital of the Federal 
Union from 1790 to 1800, and the capital of 
Pennsylvania from 1683 until 1800. The first 
American bank was established here in 1781 
and the first United States mint was founded in 
1792. The Centennial celebration of the inde- 
pendence of the colonies was held in Philadel- 
phia in 1876, and in 1882 the bicentennial of the 
landing of William Penn was observed. In 1683 
Philadelphia had about 80 houses and a popula- 
tion of 500. The census returns made since the 
adoption of the Constitution give the population 
as shown in the following table: 


YEARS. POPULATION. YEARS. POPULATION. 
1790.. 28,522 1860.. 565,529 
1800 .. 41,220 1870... 674,022 
1810... 53,722 1880... 847,170 
1820 .. ,802 1890.. 1,046,964 
1830 .. 80.458 1900.6 cscs wee 1,293,697 
1840 .. 93,665 1910 oyaa gsnt 549, 

1850 . 121,376 


PHILAE (filė), an island of the Nile, lo- 
cated near the boundary between Nubia and 
Egypt, between the first cataract and Assuan, 
about five miles south of the latter. By the 
Egyptians it is called Menlak, meaning the place 
of the cataract. The island is chiefly of granite 
formation and is noted for its ancient archi- 
tecture, dating from about 377 B. c. It has 
several celebrated structures, but the principal 
temple, built by Ptolemy II., is the most note- 
worthy. It was dedicated to the goddess Isis 
and contains representations of the story of 
Osiris, including her birth, achievements, and 
death. This structure was 435 feet long and 135 
feet broad, and still constitutes one of the best 
preserved ruins of Egypt. The island has 
several other temples founded by the sovereigns 
of the Ptolemy line and by the Caesars. 

PHILIP (filip), one of the twelve apostles 
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of Jesus, born in Bethsaida, the native city of 
Andrew and Peter. He was the fourth to be 
called, having been preceded as an apostle by 
Andrew, John, and Peter. It is recorded that 
he brought Nathanael to Christ, that he was 
present at the feeding of the 5,000 people with 
five loaves and two fishes, and that he was with 
the other apostles at the religious assembly fol- 
lowing the resurrection. Some writers recount 
that he preached the gospel in Scythia and that 
he met his death at Hierapolis, in Syria. He is 
commemorated on Nov. 14 by the Greek Catho- 
lic and on May 1 by the Roman Catholic 
churches. 

PHILIP, the Evangelist, mentioned in Acts 
vi., 5. He went to Samaria, where he preached 
the Gospel among the Samaritans, as may be 
seen in Acts viii., 4-5. This is the first instance 
of spreading the Christian faith outside the Jew- 
ish people, and later it is said of him that he 
baptized an Ethiopian eunuch, mentioned in Acts 
viii, 26-40. Afterward he made his home at 
Caesarea, where he was visited by Paul. He 
had four daughters who possessed the gift of 
prophecy. Some writers, especially the Fathers, 
confounded him with Philip the Apostle. 

PHILIP, King, an Indian chief of the Wam- 
panoags, younger son of Massasoit. He suc- 
ceeded his brother, Alexander, as chief in 1662. 
At first he was friendly to the whites, but the 
encroachments of the colonists led him to resist 
the pressure tending to cause a decline of the 
Indian race. In 1675 he began the long contest 
called King Philip’s War, in which he was 
joined by many of the New England tribes. In 
this war 600 colonists lost their lives and thir- 
teen towns were completely destroyed. His tribe 
was almost annihilated. He was killed by an 
Indian when attacked by Capt. Benjamin Church 
near Mount Hope, R. I., on Aug. 12, 1676. 

PHILIP, the name of five kings of Macedon, 
of whom Philip II. (q. v.) is the most im- 
portant. Philip III. succeeded Alexander the 
Great in 323 B. c., having been elected as king 
by the army, and in 317 was defeated and put to 
death by Olympias. Philip IV. was a son of 
Cassander and reigned only a few months, in 
296. Philip V. was the son of Demetrius IT. 
He was born in 237 and succeeded to the throne 
in 220. He was the last but one of the Mace- 
donian kings. 

PHILIP II., King of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great, born in 382 B. c.; assassi- 
nated in 336 sB. c. He was the son of Amyntas 
II., succeeded his brother, Perdiccas III., in 360. 
and by able and fearless diplomacy established 
himself securely upon the throne. His first 
work was to reorganize and discipline his army, 
and by skillful control of military and civil in- 
terests he soon made Macedon the most power- 
ful state of the Grecian kingdom. Demos- 
thenes endeavored to arouse all of Athens for 
the purpose of fortifying it against his growing 
power, and his celebrated speeches became 
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known as the “Philippics.” While the Athenians 
were slow to be aroused to a sense of their 
danger, Philip was rapidly gaining strength by 
capturing the stronghold of Chalcidice. He con- 
cluded a peace with the Thracians, and made 
himself master of the cities of Phocia and the 
Pass of Thermopylae. Soon after he intervened 
between the warring forces of Phocia and 
Thebes, and in 340 pB. c. became commander in 
chief of several Grecian states. When Athens 
and Thebes formed an alliance against him, he 
defeated their forces in a decisive battle at 
Chaeronea in 338 B. c., and thus became sover- 
eign of all the Grecian states. He immediately 
began to plan for an invasion of Persia with 
the purpose of avenging the injuries done to 
Greece. Deputies were summoned from all the 
Hellenic states to plan an expedition with that 
end in view and Philip was elected commander 
in chief. His assassination occurred shortly 
after at the marriage of his daughter with Alex- 
ander of Epirus. Philip was a man of eloquence 
and force of character. He patronized learn- 
ing, founded schools, and built highways and 
canals. 

PHILIP I., King of France, son of Henry I., 
born in 1052; died July 29, 1108. In 1059 he 
became associated in the government with his 
father, but succeeded him in 1060 under the re- 
gency of his mother, and afterward reigned 
under that of Baldwin V., Count of Flanders. 
In his reign the Normans conquered England, in 
the year 1066. His son, Louis, became joint 
king in 1100 and succeeded him at his death as 
Louis VI. 

PHILIP II., Augustus, King of France, son 
of Louis VII., born in August, 1165; died in 
Nantes, July 14, 1223. In 1179 he became joint 
king with his father and the following year suc- 
ceeded to full sovereignty. He wedded the 
daughter of the Count of Hainault, a descendant 
of the Carlovingians, and thus strengthened his 
position on the throne. The Jews were banished 


from his kingdom in the early part of his reign, | 


and their property was confiscated. In 1189 he 
formed an alliance with Richard the Lionheart- 
ed, of England, by whose influence the third 
Crusade to the Holy Land was organized. Soon 
after returning from Palestine, in 1193, he in- 
vaded Normandy, Richard being at that time a 
prisoner in Germany, and after his release a war 
raged between England. and France until 1199, 
when it was terminated through the kindly 
office of Pope Innocent III. After the death of 
Richard, King John and Prince Arthur were 
rival claimants for the English possessions in 
France and Philip supported the claims of the 
latter. When Arthur was assassinated, Philip 
annexed Anjou, Normandy, Touraine, and 
Maine to France, and his claim was firmly es- 
tablished by winning victories over the Germans 
under Emperor Otho and the English at Bou- 
vines on Aug. 29, 1214. He is counted the most 
celebrated ruler of the Capet dynasty. The later 
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part of his life was devoted to civil and indus- 
trial reforms and the building of fortifications, 
canals, and schools. He strengthened the walls 
of Paris, paved its streets, and fortified the 
principal towns of France. 

PHILIP III., King of France, born in 1245; 
died at Perpignan, Oct. 5, 1285. He was the son 
of Louis IX., whom he succeeded in 1270, while 
conducting a siege at Tunis. Soon after he 
signed a truce of ten years and returned to 
France, where he suppressed the revolt of Roger 
in 1272. His death occurred in the midst of a 
war with Peter of Aragon, who had invaded 
Sicily and massacred a large number of French. 

PHILIP IV., surnamed The Fair, King of 
France, born at Fontainebleau in 1268; died 
there Nov. 29, 1314. He was the son of Philip 
III., married Joanna, Queen of Navarre, in 1284, 
and the following year succeeded his father as 
King of France. By his marriage Navarre, Brie, 
and Champagne were added to the royal do- 
main, and early in his reign he curtailed the 
vassals in their influence. He was successful in 
a long war with Flanders, which resulted in an- 
nexing the Walloon territory and in adding 
Guienne, formerly possessed by the English. 
His reign became famous for his opposition to 
the freedom of the clergy from taxes, which 
brought on an extended contest with Pope Boni- 
face VIII. Philip imprisoned the papal legate in 
1300, publicly burned a bull issued by the Pope, 
and caused the prelates who sided with Boniface 
to have their property confiscated. When Boni- 
face excommunicated him, he sent William de 
Nogaret with a military force to Rome, where 
the Pope was imprisoned for a short time. 

After the death of Boniface VIII., Philip ex- 
ercised his influence in electing Clement V. to 
the papal throne under the condition that Avig- 
non should be the papal residence and the 
Knights Templar should be abandoned. In the 
period from 1306 to 1314 many hundreds of 
Templars were martyred and their property was 
confiscated. Philip as a sovereign exercised 
much energy in establishing royal power by sup- 
pressing feudalism. He likewise promoted ex- 
tensive civil, industrial, and military reforms. 
His system of government caused a great rise 
in taxation, for which reason he resorted to con- 
fiscating the property of Jews, Templars, and 
political opponents, and at one period in his 
reign the currency became greatly debased. 
Many ordinances for the administration of the 
government were left by him, and he was the 
first sovereign to convene and consult the states- 
general. 

PHILIP V., surnamed The Tall, King of 
France, born in 1294; died in January, 1322. He 
was the elder brother of Louis X., whom he 
succeeded in 1317. His reign was characterized 
by few noteworthy events. 

PHILIP VI., of Valois, King of France, 
born in 1293; died near Chartres Aug. 22, 1350. 
He was the younger brother of Philip IV. and 
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succeeded Charles IV. in 1328, but his right to 
the throne was denied by Edward III. of Eng- 
land, grandson of Philip IV. Edward lII. 
claimed the throne of France by his mother, who 
was the sister of Charles IV. Philip was sup- 
ported by the people of France and the begin- 
ning of his reign was full of promise, but Ed- 
ward III. declared war against him in 1337. 
This war was the beginning of a contest that 
waged for a period of 100 years and was finally 
terminated by the French victories under Joan 
of Arc. The first important event of the war 
was the destruction of the French fleet off Sluis 
in 1340. Normandy was captured in 1346 by 
Edward, who later marched upon Paris, but 
after the French defeat at Crécy a truce was 
concluded. Soon after France became embar- 
rassed financially as a result of official extrava- 
gances, and the people succeeded in their de- 
mands to vest the exclusive power to tax in the 
assembly of the states. Philip was regarded un- 
friendly to learning, irrational in dealing with 
the Jews, and exorbitant in his exactions of 
revenue. He was succeeded by his son, John 
the Good. 

PHILIP, the name of five kings of Spain; 
the two most important are treated in articles 
below. Philip I., King of Castile and Aragon, 
the son of Emperor Maximilian I., was born at 
Bruges on July 22, 1478; died there Sept. 25, 
1506. Philip III., King of Spain, son of Philip 
II., was born at Madrid on April 14, 1578; suc- 
ceeded his father on Sept. 13, 1598; and died at 
Madrid on March 31, 1621. Philip IV.. King 
of Spain, son of Philip III., was born at Valla- 
dolid, April 8, 1605; succeeded to the throne on 
March 31, 1621; and died on Sept. 17, 1665. 

PHILIP II., King of Spain, son of Emperor 
Charles V. and Isabella of Portugal, born at 
Valladolid, May 21, 1527; died in Madrid, Sept. 
13, 1598. His 
mother died 
when he was 
twelve years 
old, but he 
was carefully 
educated for 
political duties 
under the di- 
rection of his 
father. He 
married Mary 
of Portugal in 
1543, who died 
two years lat- 
er, leaving a 
son, Don Car- 
los. He was 
summoned to Brussels by his father in 1548, 
that he might become acquainted with the people 
and institutions over which he was to become 
ruler, and in 1554 married Queen Mary of 
England. The same year his father waived his 
claim to Naples and Sicily in favor of Philip, 
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and in 1555 gave him sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands. 

In 1556 the crown of Spain passed to him, and 
with it the colonial possessions of America, Asia, 
and Africa. Queen Mary died in 1558 and it was 
Philip’s purpose to marry Elizabeth, who had 
succeeded to the throne of England, but, while 
that lady did not reject the proposal at once, she 
adopted a policy in religion that would have 
made such a union impossible. Changing his 
plans, Philip married Isabella of France in 1559, 
and soon after settled permanently in Spain. 
His religious policy was rigorous, and it was his 
design to become recognized as the head of the 
Catholic party in Europe, for which purpose he 
suppressed the free institutions that had long 
prospered in many parts of his vast dominion. 
The Netherlands revolted in 1566 and, after a 
successful conflict, established the Dutch Repub- 
lic by uniting seven of the northern provinces. 
This contest was carried on under the leader- 
ship of William the Silent for many years, but 
Philip instigated the assassination of William in 
1584. He was married a fourth time in 1570 
to the Archduchess Anne of Austria. 

The military forces of Philip II. conquered 
Portugal in 1580, when he annexed that country 
to his dominion and immediately began to build 
the Invincible Armada to further his plans in 
successfully overcoming the naval forces of 
England. The war began in 1596, but the Neth- 
erlands remained hostile, while the Turks en- 
gaged a portion of his forces. The only naval 
victory gained in the war was that of Lepanto, 
which was won over the Turks by Don John of 
Austria. His Armada was scattered by storms 
and eventually was totally defeated by the allied 
forces of England and the Netherlands. These 
disasters caused Spain to lose its proud position 
as a first-class naval power. In the meantime 
financial distresses accumulated and many Span- 
ish colonies asserted their independente. Peace 
with France was finally concluded at Vervins in 
However, hostilities with England and 
the Netherlands -continued and he died before 
the war terminated. Philip possessed consid- 
erable ability. He was the originator of many 
vast enterprises and was popular with the zeal- 
ous, but his plans were seldom successful. It 
was his fixed policy to persecute vigorously his 
opponents and those differing from him reli- 
giously by employing the Inquisition. Historians 
generally unite in rating him as austere, cold, 
and bigoted. He was succeeded by his son, 
Philip III. 

PHILIP V., King of Spain, first of the Bour- 
bon kings, born in Versailles, France, Dec. 19, 
1683; died in Madrid, July 9, 1746. He was the 
dauphin Louis, son of Louis XIV. of France, 
and in 1700 became King of Spain, succeeding 
to the throne by the will of Charles II., who 
died without direct heirs. In 1702 he married 
Mary Louisa and in the same year the Spanish 
Succession War was begun. This conflict was 
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caused by his rival claimant to the throne, 
Archduke Charles of Austria, who was sup- 
ported by the allied forces of Austria, Holland, 
and England, while Spain, a portion of the 
Netherlands, and Naples sided with Philip. 
The war was finally terminated in 1713 by the 
Peace of Utrecht, by the terms of which Mi- 
norca and Gibraltar were ceded to England; 
Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands to Austria; 
and Sicily to Savoy, but the other Spanish pos- 
sessions recognized him as king. His queen 
having died, he married Elizabeth Farnese, 
niece of the Duke of Parma, in 1714, who be- 
gan immediately to exercise much influence in 
the government. It was her desire to expel the 
Hapsburgs from Italy, that her sons of a for- 
mer marriage might secure possession, a wish 
which for many years disturbed the peace of 
Europe. In 1727 an alliance was formed by 
Spain, Holland, France, and England against 
Austria, whose emperor was then in possession 
of most of Italy, and in 1731 Spain recovered 
some of its Italian possessions. In 1736 the two 
sons of the Spanish queen secured the throne 
of the two Sicilies, but these advantages were 
lost soon after. Philip reigned 46 years. Many 
useful reforms were made in the period, in- 
cluding the establishment of schools, the im- 
provement of the navy, and the founding of 
libraries. He was succeeded by his son, Fer- 
dinand VI. 

PHILIP THE BOLD, Duke of Burgundy, 
son of John the Good, born Jan. 15, 1342; died 
April 27, 1404. He was the last of the ducal 
house of Burgundy. After securing a military 
training, he displayed heroic courage at the 
Battle of Poitiers, in 1356, where he rescued the 
life of his father and earned the title of The 
Bold. Both he and his father were taken pris- 
oners to England, but in 1360 he returned to 
France, where he was rewarded for distinguish- 
ed services by an assignment of the duchy of 
Touraine, to which the duchy of Burgundy was 
added in 1363. He lost Touraine at the time 
Charles V. became King of France, but later ob- 
tained Flanders by marrying the heiress, Mar- 
garet. In 1372 the French army was placed 
under his command, with which he secured 
many of the English possessions, and when his 
nephew, Charles VI. of France, became insane, 
he was made regent. Philip not only displayed 
military genius, but he encouraged commerce, 
manufactures, and arts. A number of flourish- 
ing schools were established and fostered under 
his direction. His regency of France was alike 
wise and successful. 

PHILIP THE GOOD, Duke of Burgundy, 
son of John the Fearless, grandson of Philip 
the Bold, born at Dijon, June 13, 1396; died at 
Bruges, July 15, 1467. His father was assassin- 
ated through the instigation of the daupin, 
afterward Charles VII., at the bridge of Monte- 
reau, and he succeeded him as Duke of Bur- 
gundy in 1419. It was his desire to avenge the 
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death of his father, and accordingly he placed 
himself in an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Henry V. of England. This king recog- 
nized him as heir to the throne after the death 
of Charles VI. Later he was recognized as heir 
by the King of France and the states-general in 
the Treaty of Noyes, concluded in 1520, though 
this agreement was not in accord with the Salic 
law. However, the dauphin refused to recog- 
nize the treaty, and accordingly gathered a 
military force to assert his claims. He was de- 
feated at Crevant in 1423 and again at Verneuil 
in 1424, but a dispute between Philip and the 
English caused the former to conclude a treaty 
with the French king in 1429. Afterward a 
second dispute arose between Philip and the 
English, when he was aided by the King of 
France in expelling the English from their pos- 
sessions in France. Philip now became devoted 
to the encouragement of industrial and educa- 
tional arts, for which purpose he devised a sys- 
tem of general taxation, and his reign was one 
of the most efficient and prosperous in Europe. 
Heavy taxation caused an insurrection in Ghent 
and Bruges in 1454, but it was suppressed by 
Philip with much ability. Burgundy was the 
most wealthy state of Europe during his reign, 
and his subjects generally mourned his death. 

PHILIPPICS (fi-lip’piks), a name origi- 
nally applied to a series of celebrated orations 
spoken by the Greek orator, Demosthenes, 
against Philip, King of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great. The number of orations 
is usually given as three. Their special purport 
was to arouse the Athenians for defensive or- 
ganization against the growing power of Mace- 
don. The name was afterward applied to four- 
teen orations delivered by Cicero against the 
dangerous and malicious designs of Mark An- 
tony, and since it has come to signify any severe 
written or oral invective. 

PHILIPPINES (filip-inz), or Philippine 
Islands, a group of islands in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, situated southeast of Asia, including 
3,141 islands and islets. The total area is about 
115,026 square miles. Many of the islands are 
small and comparatively worthless, but as a 
whole the group possesses remarkable richness 
in natural resources, and occupies a position of 
value in trade. The principal islands are Min- 
danao, Luzón, Palawan, Samar, Panay, Min- 
doro, Leyte, Negros, Cebu, Masbate, Bohol, and 
Romblén. Twenty-one other islands are of fair 
size, ranging from 100 to 250 square miles. 

DescripTIon. The islands are of volcanic 
origin and are a part of the vast oceanic plateau 
which is partly elevated above the surface of 
the sea. They are surrounded by comparatively 
shallow waters, which exceed a depth of 200 
feet only in a few places. The surface is di- 
versified by mountains, thus making a large part 
of the area not inhabitable and tending to 
centralize the inhabitants in the more fertile 
parts. In general the ranges extend from south 
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to north, showing the outlines of a continuous 
mountain system that formerly towered at great 
elevation above the sea. The highest peaks ap- 
proximate 10,000 feet, but Apo, in Mindanao, 
the culminating summit, is 10,312 feet high. 
Between the mountains are narrow plains, 
which broaden somewhat near the coast. Most 
of the highlands are near the interior of the 
islands and slope toward the coast, but Leyte 
has no elevated mountains. Only a few of the 
volcanoes are active at present, though twenty 
have had eruptions within the historical period, 
and fully fifty have well-marked volcanic 
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characteristics. The coast lines are generally 
irregular and afford excellent harbors. Earth- 
quakes are frequent and in many cases destruc- 
tive. 

The rivers are short and rapid. Mindanao, 
one of the largest islands, has two rivers of con- 
siderable length, the Agusan and the Pulanqui. 
The former flows north into the Surigo Sea, 
while the latter has a course toward the south- 
west into Lake Liguasan, whence it flows to- 
ward the northwest into Illana Bay. The Caga- 
yan drains the northern part of Luzón. In the 
southern part of that island is the Pásig, which 
unites Laguna de Bay with Manila Bay. This 
stream is the most important for commercial 
enterprise, affording transportation facilities 
from Manila, on Manila Bay, to Pasig, Santa 
Cruz, and other ports on Laguna de Bay. A 
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number of the streams are used for irrigating 
purposes in regions where the rainfall is in- 
sufficient. Luzon has two lakes of considerable 
size, Laguna de Bay and Bonbom, or Taal, both 
being fed by numerous springs and streams. 
Mindanao has a number of lakes, including 
Lanao, Liguasan, and Buluan. Mindora, Leyte, 
and Samar have many small rivers, but the 
lakes are not important. 

The Philippines, being located within the 
tropics, have a climate naturally favorable to a 
vegetable growth. It is diversified in the dif- 
ferent islands, owing partly to variations in al- 
titude and area, and partly to the predominating 
influence of prevailing winds. Three seasons 
mark the year more or less distinctly. These 
include the temperate and wet from June to 
October, the temperate and dry from Novem- 
ber to February, and the hot and dry from 
March to May. In some sections the rainfall 
is constant and heavy in July and August, reach- 
ing about 114 inches in some localities. Along 
the eastern coast the precipitation is not exces- 
sive, being shut off to some extent by the 
mountains. The temperature ranges from 61° 
to 97° during the year, though in July and 
August it remains almost stationary between 
79° and 85°. Terrific storms sweep across the 
islands at intervals. They are cyclones of wind 
and rain, known as typhoons, but occur most 
frequently in the northern section, where life 
and property are frequently endangered. The 
climate is generally healthful to those acclima- 
ted and in some localities it is highly favorable 
to Europeans, though other parts are subject to 
malaria. Smallpox, leprosy, tuberculosis, and 
venereal and skin diseases are the mose prev- 
alent ailments, but there is considerable percent- 
age affections of typhoid fever, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery. 

FLora AND Fauna. The islands are rich in 
vegetable life, which assumes varied and dis- 
tinctive forms. Valuable forest trees abound in 
different sections of the archipelago, including 
the ebony, cedar, ironwood, sapan wood, banyan, 
bamboo, and banana. Some of the trees are so 
hard that they are cut with difficulty, and this 
class of timber is exceptionally valuable for fur- 
niture and shipbuilding. Some localities are in- 
terlaced and garlanded by many species of 
shrubs and vines that are common in tropical 
regions. Blossoms and fruit are found hanging 
together on the trees in the cultivated fields and 
the yield of crops of this kind is in constant 
succession. Hemp is the best known product of 
the Philippines and the name manila is generally 
applied to the commodities made from it, such 
as twine, rope, and paper. 

Few native mammals are found. The car- 
abao, or water buffalo, is the most important 
animal, and is valued for its flesh and as a beast 
of draught and of burden. The milk of the 
female is used as food and for making a kind 
of butter, known as ghee, It is thought that the 
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humped variety of cattle is native. Other na- 
tive animals include crocodiles, civet cats, mon- 
keys, and reptiles. Many species of birds of song 
and plumage abound, and huge spiders and ta- 
rantulas are very common. Insect life is well 
represented in all the islands. Among the birds 
are the snipe, jungle fowl, curlew, pigeon, horn- 
bill, and humming bird. Oysters, crabs, and 
fishes are well represented. 

MiniNnG. The islands have an abundance of 
mineral wealth, much of which has been known 
for centuries, although the developments are 
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abundant. Coal is at present the most important 
mineral product, being used extensively as fuel 
on locomotives and steamboats, and the quan- 
tity produced consists largely of carbonized 
lignite. The output of the mines is greatly 
limited for the want of transportation facilities. 
AGRICULTURE. The leading industry is agri- 
culture, but the methods of farming are crude 
and primitive. Farming implements were very 
inferior until the islands became a possession 
of the United States, when farm machinery of a 
superior grade was introduced for the first time. 
Agriculture is confined almost entirely to the 
region elevated less than 700 feet above the sea. 
Nearly all the cultivated plants common in 
Southeastern Asia thrive. About 5,000 native 
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species of plants have been classified by bota- 
nists, showing that the flora is very extensive. 
Manila hemp, the fruit of a wild plantain, is 
considered the most valuable of the native 
plants. Luzon has the largest area of tilled 
land, while Masbate possesses the most exten- 
sive interests in live stock. Hemp is the lead- 
ing product, the annual yield having a value of 
about $25,500,000. It is followed by the yield 
of sugar, which is obtained chiefly from sugar 
cane. Tobacco has a high rank, both in quality 
and yield, and in the volume grown annually the 
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manufactured extensively, for which purpose 
modern machinery has been introduced. Other 
manufactures include salt, confectionery, pot- 
tery, saddlery, brick, and furniture. Lumber is 
exported in considerable quantities. A large 
number of small vessels are made for coastwise 
transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COM MERCE. In 1916 the 
islands had about 350 miles of railways in oper- 
ation, but it is estimated that less than 1,000 
miles are required to properly facilitate indus- 
trial developments. The most important line is 
operated in the western part of Luzon, extend- 
ing from Manila to Lingayén. The requirement 
is to operate the short lines from the coast to 
the interior rather than to extend railways 
lengthwise of the larger islands, since the trans- 
portation problem involves moving the prod- 
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ucts from the interior to the coasts. Traffic is 
promoted mainly by steamers, which carry a 
large coastwise trade. Highways of a superior 
grade have been constructed, but only a few 
sections are equipped with roads of a high 
grade. Much of the interior trade is carried 
on carts drawn by carabaos. 

The exports somewhat exceed the imports 
and the foreign trade is largely with Great 
Britain, Germany, China, Spain, and the United 
States. Manila hemp is the most important ex- 
port and it is followed in order by sugar, to- 
bacco, lumber, and fruits. The imports include 
cotton textiles, flour, glass, liquors, and ma- 
chinery. The three leading ports are Manila, 
Cebú, and Iloilo, but customhouses are main- 
tained in three other ports, those of Apparri, 
Jolo, and Zamboangoa. The telephone and tele- 
graph are used extensively and an adequate 
postal service is maintained by the government. 

GOVERNMENT. The government is adminis- 

tered under American control. Executive au- 
thority is exercised by the Governor General, 
Vice Governor General, and other officers, such 
as secretary of the interior, secretary of finance, 
secretary of justice, etc. Since 1916 the legisla- 
tive authority has been vested in the Philippine 
legislature, composed of two branches, one the 
senate and the other the house of representa- 
tives. The senate consists of 24 senators and the 
house of representatives of 90 members. The 
legislature created under this law opened its first 
session on Oct. 16, 1916, and on its being or- 
ganized the former Philippine commission ceased 
to exist and the members thereof vacated their 
offices. 
The legisiative franchise is restricted to those 
who held public office under the Spanish gov- 
ernment, who speak, read, and write English or 
Spanish, or who have property valued at $250.00 
or pay no less than $15.00 in taxes. Annual ses- 
sions are held by the Legislature. Judicial au- 
thority is vested in the supreme court, the 
courts of first instance, and the municipal 
courts, but all important causes are subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

For the purpose of localizing the government, 
there have been established provinces, and these 
are subdivided into pueblos, or townships. The 
executive officers of the Province are a gov- 
ernor, district engineer, treasurer, superintend- 
ent of schools, and an elective official, but the 
administration is largely under the provincial 
board, which consists of the governor, treasurer, 
and elective official. Both the governor and the 
elective official are elected by the provincial as- 
sembly, and the other officials are either ap- 
pointed or are elected by a direct vote. Gov- 
ernment in the townships is administered as un- 
der the municipalities, which form the unit of 
local government. 

Epucation. When the Spaniards occupied 
the Philippine Islands, in 1565, they found the 
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natives not wholly illiterate. The ancestors of 
the present Christian population wrote their di- 
alects in syllabaries of Hindu origin, while the 
Mohammedan peoples of Mindanao and Sulu 
were beginning to use Arabic characters, in 
which their literature is still preserved. The 
early Spanish missionaries taught the people to 
use the Roman alphabet in place of the Hindu 
syllabaries. Ability to read and write the native 
dialect in this way has been widely spread. The 
census of 1903 found over a million people able 
to read and write in a native dialect. Unfortu- 
nately the census did not distinguish the Fili- 
pinos able to read and write Spanish. This 
knowledge is confined to a comparatively smal) 
class of Filipinos, although successive royal de- 
crees, beginning at an early date, ordered that in- 
struction should be given in the Spanish lan- 
guage by the curas, or sacristans, of the mis- 
sions. About 1863 the Spanish governmen' 
made the first public provision for primary in- 
struction. Town schools for both sexes were 
decreed and provision was made for training 
Filipino teachers. This work succeeded steadily, 
though slowly, until the close of the Spanish 
rule, when nearly every Philippine town had at 
least one primary school for each sex. The in- 
struction was sometimes in Spanish, but more 
often in the native dialect. 

Since the American occupation, in 1898, a 
comparative comprehensive public school system 
has been organized; public primary schools for 
boys and girls are conducted in every munici- 
pality and in a large proportion of the 13,000 
barrios, or villages. All instruction, even in 
primary schools, is in the English language. 
The teaching is done by Filipino teachers, there 
being over 6,500 of them who have received 
their training since the American occupation. 
This primary work is supervised by about 400 
American teachers. The primary course is 
brief, covering only four years, and is followed 
by a three years’ intermediate course. Forty 
high schools are maintained, one in the city of 
Manila and one in each province, as well as the 
following insular schools in the city of Manila: 
the Philippine Normal School, the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades, the Philippine 
School of Commerce, and the Philippine School 
for the Deaf and Blind. 

The administration of the entire public school 
system is closely centralized, general authority 
being vested in the Director of the Bureau of 
Education, whose office is in the city of Manila. 
Each Province has a school superintendent, ap- 
pointed by and subject to the Director of Edu- 
cation. These public schools are provided for 
by three classes of revenue: an insular appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Education, appro- 
priations by provincial governments for high 
school, and municipal school funds, supplied 
largely by land tax. The total school fund from 
these sources for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, amounted to $3,047,930.20. Public schoo! 
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pupils for the same year numbered 496,676, of 
whom 1,643 were secondary pupils, 17,780 in- 
termediate, and 467,203 primary. 

Large attention is given to industrial training. 
In primary schools pupils receive instruction in 
native arts and industries, and in intermediate 
schools they are instructed in tool work, me- 
chanical drawing, agriculture, hygiene, and 
housekeeping. The Philippine Medical School, 
established by the Federal government, was 
opened in 1907. It has a fine building and a 
highly trained corps of professors. The Philip- 
pine Legislature in a recent session provided for 
the incorporation of the University of the Phil- 
ippines. 

Under the Spanish régime higher, or superior, 
instruction was in private hands, though in cer- 
tain cases was aided by the government. 
Schools were established by the sons of Spanish 
colonists within the first decades after the con- 
quest. In 1601 the Jesuits established in Manila 
the College of San José. The Dominican Or- 
der founded the College of Santo Tomas in 
1619. This subsequently became the Royal and 
Pontifical University of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
Provision was early made for the training of 
Jesuit priests, who were both sons of Spanish 
colonists and Filipinos. In the last century of 
the Spanish rule there were seminaries in each 
Episcopal diocese. Two important institutions 
were established by the Jesuits after their return 
to the islands, the Normal School and the 
Ateneo. Although the plan of public instruc- 
tion is a comprehensive one and has rapidly de- 
veloped, private instruction still plays a large 
part in the education of the islands. 

INHABITANTS. The native inhabitants appear 
to have descended from a number of races, 
since they include brown, black, and yellow 
classes of people. Fully nine-tenths of the pop- 
ulation belong to the brown race, but they are 
mixed more or less with other peoples. They 
include principally the Tagal, Visaya, Ilocano, 
Vicol, Pampango, Cebuano, and Pangasinan 
branches. The native blacks belong to the Ne- 
grito type, commonly called Acta, and are small 
in stature. They are thought to be the aborig- 
ines of the islands, while the other races are 
thought to have immigrated at an early period 
of the Christian era. Another class known as 
Moros is thought to have invaded the archi- 
pelago about the 15th century, shortly before 
the Spanish conquest. The yellow peoples are 
of a Mongoloid type and are a mixture of the 
Chinese, Siamese, and Japanese. A small per 
cent. of the people belong to the red or Ameri- 
can race, having been taken there by the Spanish 
in the 17th century, when vessels carrying the 
flag of Spain sailed regularly between Manila 
and Acapulco, Mexico. 

About thirty distinct dialects are spoken in 
the archipelago, but the number is much larger 
if all of the local variations are taken into 
account. Some of the languages are primitive 
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and crude, while others show a high degree of 
precision and culture. At present the tendency 
is to unify and develop the leading languages 
at the expense of the others, and English is 
taken up readily by the younger classes. The 
leading dialects include Visaya, Tagalog, Caga- 
yan, Ilocanos, Vico, Pagasinan, Pampango, and 
Igorrote. Roman Catholicism was introduced 
by the Spaniards and is the predominating re- 
ligion, but the leading Protestant denomina- 
tions have secured a large following through 
effective missionary work. Many of the natives 
in the Sulu Islands are Mohammedans, and the 
Buddist faith is representative in some sections. 
Some of the wild tribes in the south, especially 
the Moros, conduct a form of Pagan worship. 

Manila, in the southwestern part of Luzón, 
is the capital and largest city. Other cities of 
importance include Albay, Batangas, Bauan, 
Lipa, Taal, Cebú, Balayan, Laoag, Iloilo, and 
Zamboanga. Luzon is the most populous island, 
but Cebú has the largest number of inhabitants 
to the square mile. In 1915 the total population 
was 8,635,426. 

History. The Philippines were discovered in 
1521 by Magellan, who visited many parts of 
Mindanao and in the same year lost his life in 
a war with the King of Cebu. Spain immedi- 
ately began to promote colonization of the 
islands, but a permanent settlement was not 
founded until 1565, when a colony was planted 
on the island of Cebú. The islands were 
officially annexed by Spain in 1569, but all of 
the islands were not conquered until the early 
part of the 17th century. Manila was founded 
in 1571 and was made the seat of government. 
Christian missions were established soon after 
in a number of the islands. The Chinese in- 
vaded the archipelago in 1602 and almost suc- 
ceeded in destroying Spanish influence, which 
was likewise threatened by the Dutch. During 
the 18th century the islands remained in the 
hands of the Spanish, except that they were 
captured by the British during the Seven Years’ 
War, but they were restored to Spain in 1763 
by the Treaty of Paris. The cultivation of to- 
bacco as a government monopoly was intro- 
duced in 1788, with the view of making the 
colony self-supporting, and by this means the 
extensive resources became known. 

Spain remained in undisputed possession of 
the islands, except that a number of attempts 
to establish a native independent government 
were made, until the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War, in 1898. The last armed resist- 
ance against the Spanish had been organized in 
1906, under the direction of Emilio Aguinaldo 
and other native leaders. This insurrection had 
been subdued after a desultory war of nearly 
two years and Spain was to pay the leading 
malcontents the sum of $800,000, but only half 
of this sum was ever paid. This caused the in- 
surrection to break out again in April, 1908, and 
Aguinaldo held a conference with Consul-Gen. 
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eral Pratt, the United States representative at 
Singapore, and it was agreed that he should 
cooperate with Commodore Dewey, who was in 
command of a fleet. Aguinaldo received a sup- 
ply of arms from Commodore Dewey for the 
insurgents, who promptly rallied to the support 
of their leader. The Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed at Manila on Aug. 13, 1898, and many 
points inland were occupied. The Treaty of 
Paris ceded the islands to the United States, but 
Spain received a cash payment of $20,000,000. 

A dispute between Aguinaldo and other lead- 
ers of the insurrection against Spain now arose 
with the American authorities on account of a 
misunderstanding. The Filipinos had organized 
a government and adopted a provisional con- 
stitution and Aguinaldo appealed to the nations 
for the recognition of the independence of the 
Philippines. A revolt, known as the Filipino 
Insurrection, against American authority, began 
in February, 1899, when hostilities broke out 
at Manila. This was followed by an intimation 
that the United States would annex the islands, 
which policy was characterized by many Ameri- 
cans as the beginning of imperialism and con- 
trary to the spirit of the American republic. 
Nearly two years were consumed in subduing 
the opposition, hence much expense and blood- 
shed were involved. The prospects of acquir- 
ing territory with extensive natural resources 
prompted the Americans, rather than a concil- 
iatory policy like that pursued in Cuba. 

President McKinley sent a commission to 
the islands in January, 1899, for the purpose of 
investigating the conditions and endeavoring to 
induce the natives to accept American rule. 
This commission issued a proclamation as a 
means to explain the intentions of the govern- 
ment and proceeded to organize a party favor- 
able to the Americans. Little progress was 
made by the American army until the latter part 
nf 1899, when the native army was driven to 
che mountains, where a guerilla warfare was 
conducted for some time. Aguinaldo was cap- 
tured in March, 1901, and the insurrection was 
ended. The government throughout the war 
was military, but large districts were soon paci- 
fied and civil government was established. The 
cost of the war to the United States was about 
$175,000,000. William H. Taft was at the head 
of the government from 1900 until 1904, when 
he was succeeded by Gen. Luke E. Wright. In 
1906 Henry C. Ide was made Governor and he 
was succeeded soon after by Gen. James F. 
Smith. 

The first general election was held in 1907, 
when 80 members of the legislature were 
chosen, the total vote being 87,803. William H. 
Taft, then United States Secretary of War, 
personally opened the first session. The trade 
with the United States, up to and including 
1917, increased materially since the American 
occupation was consummated. 


PHILIPPOPOLIS (fil-ip-pdp’d-lis), a city 
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of Bulgaria, capital of Eastern Rumelia, on the 
Maritza River, eighty miles southeast of Sofia. 
It is on the railroad between Sofia and Con- 
stantinople, and is connected by several steam- 
boat lines through the Maritza River with the 
Mediterranean. The surrounding country pro- 
duces fruits, cereals, and vegetables. Many of 
the buildings are one-storied, but it has some 
fine structures, such as the public library, the 
Greek cathedral, and many Christian and Mo- 
hammedan places of worship. It has a large 
trade in grain, attar of roses, rice, hides and 
merchandise. Among the manufactures are 
wine, earthenware, clothing, cigars, and ma- 
chinery. A large per cent. of the inhabitants 
are Bulgarians, but there are many Jews, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, Turks, and Gypsies. It be- 
longed to Turkey previous to 1878, when it was 

occupied by the Rvssians, and in 1885 Eastern 

Rumelia became a part of Bulgaria. Since then 

it has been improved by the introduction of 

modern utilities. Population, 1915, 45,707. 

PHILISTINES (fi-lis'tinz), the name of a 
people formerly resident in the lowlands of 
Palestine, on the Mediterranean coast, occupy- 
ing the region from near Joppa to the Egyptian 
desert south of Gazo. They are mentioned in 
the Bible as coming in conflict with the Israel- 
ites in the age of the Judges, and are spoken 
of as a warlike colony at the time of the exodus. 
It was largely on their account that Moses se- 
lected a circuitous route in passing from Egypt 
to Canaan, the people fearing to encounter 
them in battle. Their territory consisted of five 
principal cities or provinces, which were gov- 
erned by princes, and included Ashdod, Askelon, 
Ekron, Gath, and Gaza. In the time of Eli they 
overwhelmed the Israelites, when they captured 
the ark. King Saul came in conflict with them 
and slew himself in the Battle of Mount Gil- 
boa. David and Solomon battled against them 
and the latter finally annexed their territory, but 
later they were emboldened by the internal 
strife of Judah, when they again rebelled against 
Israelitic supremacy. 

In the reign of Ahaz the Philistines formed 
an alliance with the Syrians and Assyrians, 
to harrass the Israelites, but their whole coun- 
try was again subjected by Hezekiah. The 
writings of the prophets make it certain that 
they were a menace to the Jews, but it is 
reasonable to assume that at different periods 
intermarriages and social connections between 
the two nations were of common occurrence. 
They appear to have been a civilized people, 
were devoted to agriculture and commerce, and 
possessed more than ordinary skill in warfare. 
Residing near the Mediterranean, they devel- 
oped a considerable trade in manufactures. 
Their name is from a Semitic root meaning “to 
wander.” The Septuagint calls them aliens. In 
later times their country became merged into 
Palestine and all traces of their former dialect 
were lost. 
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PHILLIPS (fil’lips), Wendell, orator and 
abolitionist, born in Boston, Mass., Nov. 29, 
1811, dieg there Feb. 2, 1884. He descended 
from a wealthy family, 
took a high school 
course in Boston, and 
in 1831 graduated from 
Harvard University, 
where he was a class- 
mate of Charles Sum- 
ner and J. L. Motley. 
Both at school and 
college he was noted 
for studious habits 
and superior intellect, 
while his personal 
character was exem- 
plary. After graduat- 
irg at Harvard, he entered the Cambridge Law 
School, where he studied under Justice Story, 
and in 1834 was admitted to the bar. Soon after 
he entered the law office of Thomas Hopkinson, 
in Lowell, where he met Benjamin F. Butler, 
and in 1835 began the practice of law in Boston. 
In 1836 he married Ann Terry Greene, who sur- 
vived him more than a year. 

Phillips was successful in his practice from the 
first, his success being due to his extraordinary 
talent and fine oratorical ability. In 1837 he wit- 
1essed a mob making an assault on William 
Lloyd Garrison, who had spoken in Boston in 
favor of the emancipation of the slaves, and was 
so forcibly impressed that he entered upon a 
careful study of the slavery question. Soon 
after he was denounced as an abolitionist and 
began to arouse public sentiment by advancing 
unanswerable arguments against slavery, which 
persuaded a large number of people to join in 
the movement for the liberation of the slaves. 
His first great address on this subject was de- 
livered at Faneuil Hall in 1837, when he de- 
nounced the murder of E. P. Lovejoy at Alton, 
Ill, by sympathizers of the slaveholders. This 
course caused many of his clients to abandon 
him and his practice was almost ruined. How- 
ever, he received an inheritance from the estate 
of his parents, by which he was enabled to de- 
vote himself to the promotion of the antislavery 
cause and to lecture on other subjects. His 
principal lecture, entitled “The Lost Arts,” was 
delivered more than 2,000 times and brought 
him fully $150,000. 

Both Phillips and Garrison favored the politi- 
cal equality of women, a position that caused 
the former to withdraw from the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London, which had re- 
fused the admission of women as delegates, and 
he joined O'Connell in advocating the emanci- 
pation of Catholics in Ireland. He opposed the 
annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, and the 
Compromise of 1850, and favored the separation 
of the free and slave states until Fort Sumter 
was fired upon, when he began to advocate the 


destruction of slavery by the defeat of the Con- 
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federacy. His hopes were fully realized when 
President Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, but he continued an aggressive cam- 
paign in favor of the movements that finally led 
to a triumph of the Union cause. After the war 
he became a leader of the Labor party and was 
one of the organizers of the Greenback party. 
On Dec. 26, 1883, he delivered an address at the 
unveiling of a statue of Harriet Martineau in 
Boston, which was his last public oration. 
Philiips was remarkable as an orator in that he 
fired his audience to the height of enthusiasm 
and the most intense interest. In speaking he 
was always calm and apparently unaffected, 
while his ow of language was easy and natural. 

PHILLIPSBURG (fil'lips-birg), a city of 
New Jersey, in Warren County, on the Dela- 
ware River, fifty miles northwest of Trenton, 
opposite Easton, Pa. It is on the Central of 
New Jersey, the Lackawanna, and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroads. The features include the public 
library, the townhall, the high school, and sev- 
eral fine churches. Among the manufactures 
are silk goods, ironware, clothing, machinery, lo- 
comotives, and farming implements. The sur- 
rounding country is agricultural and dairying 
and contains productive deposits of limestone 
and iron ore. It was settled in 1749 and incor- 
porated in 1861. Population, 1910, 13,903. 

PHILOCTETES (fil-6k-té’téz), a famous 
archer of the Greeks, who is mentioned in their 
legends as the friend and armor-bearer of Her- 
cules. The latter instructed him in archery and 
gave him the bow and poisoned arrows so noted 
in the Trojan War. Philoctetes was aggrieved 
by Paris carrying Helen to Troy, since he had 
been a suitor for her hand, but when the Trojan 
War brought on the voyage of the Grecian 
forces he was wounded in the foot by the bite 
of a poisonous snake, though some thought that 
the wound resulted from one of his own arrows. 
The ulcerated wound became so disagreeable 
that he was left on the island of Lemnos, where 
he remained until the oracle declared that Troy 
should not be taken without his assistance. 
Accordingly Ulysses and Diomedes were sent to 
induce Philoctetes to return to the Grecian 
camp, where his wounds were healed by the 
skillful Machaon, son of Aesculapius. He soon 
became reconciled with Agamemnon and in an 
engagement, which took place immediately after, 
he mortally wounded Paris. For this act he 
was given credit for material aid in capturing 
Troy. On his return from Troy he was wrecked 
on the coast of Italy, where he founded Cri- 
missa and Petelia. 

PHILO JUDAEUS, distinguished Jewish 
philosopher, born in Alexandria, Egypt, about 
15 B. c. He descended from a wealthy family 
and received a liberal education in his native 
city, where he appears to have spent his whole 
life. His natural ability was linked with an ex- 
traordinary desire to secure educational ad- 
vancement, and he devoted constant attention to 
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the mastery of all the studies contained in the 
course of the great university founded by the 
Greeks in Alexandria. His writings indicate 
that he possessed a wide range of knowledge in 
philosophy and metaphysics. He contributed 
many valuable additions to history, astronomy, 
music, geography, mathematics, and other 
branches of learning. It appears that he made 
a visit to Rome in 40 a. D. for the purpose of 
persuading Emperor Caius to refrain from re- 
quiring the Jews to give up their religious views, 
and on this mission he was accompanied by a 
Jewish embassy. 

Philo studied the writings of Homer, Plato, 
and other Grecian writers, but he continued 
firm in the belief that the revelations through 
Moses are the source of true religion and that 
the philosophy of the Jews embodies the highest 
wisdom. Several of the fathers of the church 
record that he met the Apostle Peter on a 
second mission to Rome in the time of Emperor 
Claudius, though some think this is extremely 
doubtful. His writings indicate that he master- 
ed the literature of his own people from trans- 
lations, and that the Septuagint translation of 
the Bible was the only one with which he was 
acquainted. Writers have given us little infor- 
mation regarding the life of Philo, but the 
numerous writings from his pen that are extant 
enable us to become acquainted with his views 
of the universe and of life. By them it is pos- 
sible to estimate his scientific and religious aim 
and to assign him the station to which he is en- 
titled in the history of the growth and develop- 
ment of thought. 

He is not only the most important Hellenic 
Jewish writer, but we learn from his writings 
the views held by this particular class of Jews, 
and what their aim was in the teaching of sec- 
ular and religious themes. A student of phi- 
losophy and Mosaic law, he gave both a high 
position as branches to be studied, and it was 
his inclination to direct his thoughts toward 
harmonizing the two. In his discourse on re- 
ligion he points to God as the source of all good 
and perfection and conceives him as being far 
superior to any of His creatures, His perfection 
assuming such magnitude that it cannot be re- 
alized. He not only holds to the view that there 
is a future life for the blessed, but expresses a 
belief in the punishment of those who do not 
escape the temptations of sin. Many works are 
assigned to him, but some are thought to be 
Spurious, 

PHILOLOGY (fi-ldl’6-g¥), the branch of 
Study that treats of human language. It traces 
the origin, development, and general structure 
of the different languages and involves all that 
Speech discloses as to the nature and history of 
man. The study of language in connection with 
history and literature is commonly called clas- 
sical philology, while the scientific investigation 
Of the laws and principles of a language or a 
8Toup of languages, as involving the comparison 
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of different languages with each other, is usually 
called comparative philology. It is not the aim 
of the philologist to study languages so as to be 
able to read and speak them, but he examines 
them with scrutinizing care as if they had a dif- 
ferent source, and later brings the points of 
likeness and dissimilarity into convenient forms, 
that they may be classified and grouped. Lan- 
guages have a well-defined law of growth and 
life, changing to meet the needs of individuals 
in communicating with each other. 

Every discovery and invention, as well as 
every change in society, exercises a modifying 
influence upon the language of a people, hence 
the languages are continually undergoing 
changes by certain words becoming obsolete, 
while newer terms spring into common use. It 
is possible for man to communicate without 
uttering sound, which is now the case with those 
who are deaf and dumb. It is likewise possible 
that written characters may be employed to con- 
vey knowledge to others even without employ- 
ing vocal sounds. The latter method was util- 
ized in placing hieroglyphics and written sym- 
bols on monuments and other durable forms for 
the purpose of conveying intelligence to future 
generations, though it is scarcely possible that 
a race ever existed which employed written 
characters exclusively to convey ideas among 
the living, but instead practically all employed 
both vocal sounds and written characters. 

It is probable that in the beginning language 
originated largely from sounds heard in nature 
This conception of the building of a language 
necessarily limits the early stage to a very small 
sphere, and as society developed and institutions 
were founded it grew into more or less com- 
plexity, reaching its highest stage in the highest 
civilizations. As a science, philology dates from 
a comparatively recent time. The Greeks were 
the only ancient people who gave the origin ol 
language any consideration, but their develop- 
ment of the science was necessarily limited 
since they were acquainted with only their owp 
language. The first advance in philological 
study was brought about by bringing Sanskrit 
to the notice of European scholars, who ob- 
served a peculiar similarity between it and 
Greek. Franz Bopp (1791-1867), a Germa 
scholar, is the undoubted founder of study is 
the Aryan languages and he was succeeded by 
such eminent writers as the Grimm Brothers 
Schlegel, and Wilhelm von Humboldt. It wil 
thus be seen that the science dates practically 
from the early part of the last century. Since 
then many able writers have added a vast fund 
of information to the literature of the science. 

Different classifications of languages are 
adopted by various writers, but in the main they 
usually agree upon three classes, the monosyl- 
labic, the agglutinate, and the inflectional. The 
monosyllabic class embraces a group of lan- 
guages whose words are composed of one syl- 
lable, of which the Chinese is the typical lan- 
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guage, and to it are allied the languages spoken 
by the Tibetans, Siamese, Anamese, and Bur- 
mese. Agglutinate languages include those in 
which the word elements are so united as to re- 
tain their separate identity as modificatory syl- 
lables and usually, but not frequently in some 
tongues, a part of their significative power as 
independent words. The words are not in- 
flected when filling different offices and suffixes 
are not added, but entire words are used in 
combinations, as steamboat, mankind, and lock- 
smith. The Turanian languages are agglutinate. 
To this class likewise belong all the languages 
of Europe and Asia that are not included with 
the Aryan, the Semitic, and the cognate dialects 
of the Chinese. 

The inflectional languages belong to two dis- 
tinct families, the Semitic and the Indo-Ger- 
manic or Aryan. They are peculiar in that 
words are joined together and made into sen- 
tences, not by means of a set of small secondary 
and auxiliary words, but by means of changes 
made in the main words themselves. Nouns, 
pronouns, and adjectives are inflected by de- 
clension, verbs by conjugation, and adjectives 
and adverbs by comparison. Fast, faster, fast- 
est; love, loved, loving; and man, men, are 
familiar examples of inflection. The Semitic 
and Aryan groups of languages are so different 
in their grammatical framework that it has been 
impossible for science to establish a relation- 
ship between the different groups, though it is 
impossible to affirm or deny that both came 
from a common source. The Semitic languages 
include the Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Aramaic, etc. Max-Miiller divided the Indo- 
Germanic languages into the following eight 
classes: Indian, Iranian, Greek, Italic, Celtic, 
Illyric, Slavonian, and Teutonic. See Lan- 
guages. 

PHILOMELA é(fil-6-méla), in mythology, 
a daughter of Pandion, King of Athens, and 
sister of Procne. She was loved by Tereus, 
who cut out her tongue that she might not ex- 
pose the wrongs he did to her, but she wove 
the story of her wrongs into a mantle and sent 
it to Procne. Later the two sisters killed Itys, 
the son of Procne by Tereus, and served his 
flesh to his father for dinner. Tereus dis- 
covered the crime and pursued the sisters, but 
the gods turned them into birds. It is related 
that Tereus was changed into a hoopoe, while 
Procne became a swallow and Philomela a 
nightingale. 

PHILOPOEMEN 6(fil-d-pé’mén), eminent 
patriot of ancient Greece, born at Megalopolis 
in 252; died in 183 B. c. He descended from a 
prominent family of Arcadia, but lost his father 
at an early age, and was carefully educated 
under the direction of a wealthy citizen named 
Cleander. His first important military success 
was achieved in 222 B. c., when he took an active 
part against the King of Sparta. In 208 B. c. 
he advanced to the highest dignity in the mili- 
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tary service of Greece by being elected com- 
mander in chief of the Achaean League, and 
was reélected to the same place seven times. In 
that capacity he improved the discipline and 
armor of the Achaean soldiery and defeated 
Machanidas of Sparta and his successor, Nabis. 
Subsequently he carried on a military campaign 
in Crete, but was recalled to organize against 
the rise of Roman power, which began to be an 
important factor in Eastern Europe against the 
Greeks. In 183 B. c. the Messenians broke their 
connection with the league, and he immediately 
headed a body of cavalry to quell the revolt, but 
was taken prisoner because of a defeat by over- 
whelming numbers, and, after being carried to 
Messene, he was compelled to drink a cup of 
poison, 

PHILOSOPHY (fil-6s’6-f¥), a term which 
may be defined as embracing the general prin- 
ciples that furnish the rational explanation of 
anything, or as the scientific system that em- 
braces the general principles or laws under 
which all the subordinate facts relating to some 
subject are explained. The name is said to 
have been suggested by Pythagoras, who, when 
complimented on his wisdom, said that he was 
not wise, but a lover of wisdom, the deity alone 
being wise. Thus philosophy means the love of 
wisdom, being derived from the Greek philoso- 
phia=love of wisdom. The term came into 
general use in the time of Socrates, who first 
termed any seeker after truth a philosopher, 
meaning a lover of wisdom. Thus, the subject 
of philosophy included all investigations con- 
cerning both mind and matter. It may be said 
that the history of philosophy has its beginning 
with the Greeks, since the philosophical investi- 
gations of the East only served to induce study. 
After years of investigation, Oriental notions 
were systematized and incorporated with the 
accepted opinions of Greece. However, study 
was largely speculative, since the philosopher 
made up a theory and then endeavored to ac- 
commodate facts to it. 

The whole period of Grecian philosophy ex- 
tends from the time of Thales of Miletus, about 
600 years B. C., to about 500 a. p. Among the 
Greek philosophers are the most eminent think- 
ers and students of antiquity, who not only gave 
intellectual impetus to Greece and Rome, but 
carried their learning to Alexandria and pro- 
mulgated theories from which modern scholars 
have drawn inspiration and profit. The two 
schools of philosophy before the time of Socrates 
are known as the Jonian and the Eleatic. The 
principal representatives of the former include 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Pythag- 
oras, and of the latter, Parmenides, Xenoph- 
anes, and Zeno. Socrates introduced a re- 
ligious spirit with scientific and scrutinizing 
methods and opposed the teachings of the so- 
called Sophists. Plato was a disciple of Soc- 
rates, but became identified with a system of 
idealism. Plato reasoned from the general to 
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the particular under a system of deduction, and 
later Aristotle introduced inductive reasoning 
by proceeding from the particular to the general. 

Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Skepticism were 
the three prominent schools of philosophy of 
ater Greece. Rome borrowed largely from 
Greece and may be said to have had no distinct 
schools, aside from Eclecticism, of which Cicero 
is the most noted representative. Neo-Platonism 
was the last phase of ancient philosophy. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages Scholasticism represented 
a form of speculative philosophy, by which it 
was sought to harmonize philosophy with Chris- 
tianity. The Scholastics were noted particularly 
because of their placing especial stress upon 
the importance of a thorough study of Greek 
and other ancient languages at the expense of 
the newer and more practical. 

The history of modern philosophy begins with 
the early part of the 16th century, at the time 
of the Reformation, and the two early schools 
are known as Empiricism and Idealism. The 
Empiricists have their strongest early repre- 
sentative in Bacon, who, in 1620, published his 
“Novum Organum,” in which he exemplified the 
inductive method of studying nature. It was 
his view that the philosopher should make the 
benefits to mankind a direct object, and, instead 
of wasting time on ingenious theories about 
mind and matter, he should gather facts by 
watching the phenomena of life and seek to 
reach the general law by reasoning from effects 
back to their causes. This work exercised a 
wide influence in establishing modern methods 
of investigation, but the value of this method 
had been proven long before by Ptolemy, Archi- 
medes, and Galileo. The /dealists were repre- 
sented by Descartes, who held views opposite to 
Bacon's, and believed that philosophical research 
should be based largely upon rational theories 
formed by mental speculations. 

Later pmlosophers gave inquiries relating to 
the mind ot man greater consideration. This 
caused more highly specialized lines of study 
to be undertaken and the term philosophy came 
to be applied variously. Among these philoso- 
phers may be named Kant, Leibnitz, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, Spinoza, Herbart, Richter, 
Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, and many others. It 
is now held to be the office of philosophy to 
submit propositions to a critical analysis and 
discover why things are as they are, hence the 
philosopher endeavors to reach a conclusion as 
to the ultimate nature of the real. It must in- 
volve the element of its possibility, since any 
theory of the universe having an impossibility 
as a central fact is at once false and absurd. 

PHLOX (fldks), a genus of plants with op- 
posite leaves and beautiful flowers. The numer- 
ous species are mostly herbaceous, but some are 
shrubby plants. Nearly all are tall, erect, and 
perennial, The flowers appear in clusters at 
a Pigs end of a stalk and are white, blue, 
Purple, lilac, or crimson. Most of the species 
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are native to North America, the only excep- 
tions being a few that are found in Asia. 
Among the familiar species are the creeping 
pink of the South 
and the sweet Will- 
iam found in the cen- 
tral part of North 
America. The latter 
blooms in the spring 
and early summer 
and has bluish or 
lilac colored flowers. 
Drummond’s Phlox 
is a favorite species 
and is cultivated ex- 
tensively It is an 
annual and blooms 
profusely until frost 
comes. 





PHLOX. 
PHOCION (fd’shi-iin), celebrated general of 


Athens, who was born about 402 B. c. He de- 
scended from humble parentage, studied under 
Plato and Diogenes, and attracted public atten- 
tion for the first time in 376 B. c., when he 
aided the Athenian fleet in securing a victory 
at Naxos. Later he defeated the forces of 
Philip of Macedon in Euboea. In 340 B c. he 
compelled Philip to raise the siege of Byzan- 
tium and afterward to evacuate several adja- 
cent strongholds. When Demosthenes delivered 
his celebrated Philippics, Phocion resisted that 
statesman, for the reason that he desired peace 
rather than war. He also advised a peaceful 
policy at the time the Athenians advocated the 
war with Antipater, and later was compelled to 
drink hemlock for being charged with intrigues 
to deliver positions of trust into the hands of the 
enemy. However, these charges were afterward 
found to be groundless and many monuments 
were raised to his honor. His life was written 
by Plutarch, who asserts that he was elected 45 
times as commander without seeking the office 
and that he lived on a small farm, on which he 
cultivated cereals and fruits. 

PHOEBE (fé’bé), or Pewee, a small bird 
of the flycatcher family, found in many parts 
of North America. It frequents gardens and 
orchards and is called pewee. from its call. 
The head is brown and the general color is 
olive-green. It constructs a nest of mud and 
moss, which is attached to rocks and cliffs, or 
frequently to the eaves of houses and the piers 
of bridges. The eggs are white and usually two 
broods are reared in a season. In autumn these 
birds move southward to spend the winter. 

PHOEBUS (fé’bis), an epithet commonly 
applied by the Grecians to Apollo, which had 
special reference to the youthful beauty and 
purity of that deity. In like manner they fre- 
quently applied the name Phoebe to Artemis, 
the moon god. The Roman poets and many 
modern writers apply the names Phoebus and 
Phoebe to the sun and moon respectively. 

PHOENICIA (fé-nish’-a), a country of an- 
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cient times, situated on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea. It stretched along the coast 
a distance of about 125 miles, beginning in the 
south a little below the Carmel promontory and 
extending north to the Island of Aradus. The 
average breadth was about twenty miles. 

DEscRIPTION. The soil in the valleys is gen- 
erally of alluvial origin, being formed largely 
from the deposits of streams descending from 
the mountains along the eastern boundary, while 
adjacent to the sea are extensive sand dunes. 
Two plains characterize the surface, one at 
Eleutherus in the north and another inland 
from Acre, but the mountains trend to within 
a few miles of the coast at several intermediate 
points. The narrow coast plain is noted not 
only for its fertility, but because of having been 
a favorite route for caravans from remote an- 
tiquity. Few indentations characterize the coast, 
but in former times a number of excellent har- 
bors were maintained. These are now silted 
up and scarcely available for large vessels of 
modern construction. A number of small islands 
lying off the northern shore were included with 
ancient Phoenicia. The mountains were not 
particularly productive in mineral wealth, though 
amber and several other minerals were secured, 
and the forests possessed timber of remarkable 
value. However, only small remnants of the 
once famous cedars of Lebanon remain. An 
abundance of streams flow from Lebanon to the 
sea, providing excellent drainage and an ample 
supply of water power. This country, now held 
by the Turks and populated with a general mix- 
ture of peoples, was once the seat of a great 
historic people, who built the powerful cities 
of Tyre and Sidon, constructed highways and 
aqueducts, and exerted for centuries an exten- 
sive commercial and military influence in Asia, 
Europe, and Africa. 

History. The Phoenicians have a history 
which extends through a period of more than 
2,000 years, but it has not been definitely settled 
as to their original seat, nor as to the time 
when they formed settlements on the Mediter- 
ranean. They were Semites by race and their 
language shows that it, like that of the Jews, 
belonged to the northern Semitic group. Herod- 
otus, the Greek historian, considers the vicinity 
of the Persian Gulf to have been the original 
seat of the Phoenicians, while other writers 
think they had their prehistoric origin in the 
region of the Dead Sea and that they emigrated 
to the coast because of earthquakes. They 
called themselves Canaanites and their land was 
known as Canaan, but the latter name extended 
also to the regions occupied by the Israelites. 
When the Israelites invaded Canaan, no marked 
change was made in the geography of Phoenicia, 
It had been assigned to the tribes of Asher, 
Dan, and Naphtali, but they conquered only a 
small part of it, and the relations maintained 
between the Israelites and the Phoenicians were 


mostly those of friendship. They not only con- 
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ducted commercial intercourse between each 
other, but evidences exist that the two peoples 
maintained social relations to at least some ex- 
tent. This is proven by a treaty made between 
Hiram, King of Tyre, and David, and by the 
marriage of Ahab to a princess of Phoenicia. 

The ancients generally thought that the Phoe- 
nicians were the inventors of navigation, though 
this is not at all certain. However, it is true 
that their ships excelled those of the Greeks 
in speed. They possessed vessels of excellent 
construction and had officers whose skill in 
manning, loading, and directing the vessels was 
unrivaled. They were pioneers in planting colo- 
nies with the view of enlarging trade. For this 
purpose they founded successful settlements in 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and the islands of the Aegean 
Sea. Later they passed through the Strait of 
Gibraltar and founded colonies on the western 
coast of Spain and Portugal and on the north- 
western coast of Africa. Their voyagers cruised 
on the coasts of Hindustan and among the East 
Indies, which they reached from the Red Sea. 
In Northern Africa they founded Carthage, 
which was their most powerful settlement. Ul- 
timately they brought Spain into subjection and 
long rivaled the imperial power of Rome. It 
appears that their government at the time of 
the exodus of the Israelites was administered 
exclusively by chiefs or kings, each being limited 
in the exercise of large powers in a particular 
city or town. Later Sidon became the seat of 
influence over all other states, but this distinc- 
tion finally passed to Tyre. 

Hiram was the last powerful King of Tyre. 
He was succeeded in 947 B. c. by his son, Ba- 
leastartus, who died seven years later. The 
reign of Hiram was the golden age of Phoenicia, 
when the manufactures, commerce, and educa- 
tional institutions were the most brilliant. His 
administration includes a period with as much 
splendor and prosperity as that of Solomon 
among the Israelites. Shalmaneser, King of 
Assyria, invaded Phoenicia about the middle of 
the 8th century, after that country had been 
disturbed by internal strife and invasions, but, 
after laying an unsuccessful siege on Tyre for 
five years, he concluded a peace favorable to 
the Phoenicians. Two centuries later Phoenicia 
was conquered by the Assyrians, subsequently 
it became a part of Babylonia under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and finally Cyrus the Great annexed it 
to the Medo-Persian Empire. During this time 
the cities retained a large part of their former 
independence. When Alexander the Great made 
his memorable invasion of Asia, the last ves- 
tize of independence passed away. Since 65 
B. C. it has been a part of Syria. 

PreopLte. The Phoenicians were not only skill- 
ful manufacturers of woolen and cotton fabrics, 
but they excelled in producing metal ware, jew- 
elry, utensils, ornaments, ivory products, and 
earthenware. Tyre was noted as a producer of 
dyes from shellfishes and wood, and Sidon de- 
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veloped vast enterprise in the manufacture of 
glass. Their mines were constructed for con- 
venience both in workmanship and sanitary reg- 
ulations, and their architecture showed great in- 
ventive skill. Fishing, agriculture, farming, and 
fruit growing developed into vast enterprises. 
Later these arts were introduced to the colonial 
possessions. Some writers attiibute to them the 
invention of arithmetic, lineal measurements, a 
graduated standard of weight, and writing, 
though others think they merely introduced 
these arts from the Babylonians to the nations 
of the Mediterranean. That their language was 
closely allied to Hebrew is evidenced by their 
proper names and by numerous tablets relating 
to the sacrificial ritual, for the reason that they 
contain many words found in the Old Testa- 
ment. The alphabet consisted of 22 letters and 
the words were written from right to left. 
Their worship was a form of nature worship, or 
pantheism, and the sun, the moon, and the five 
planets then known were the objects of special 
adoration. Baal and Astarte were their two 
principal deities, the former representing the 
male and the latter the female. Human sacri- 
fices were offered at an early period to their god 
Il, who corresponded somewhat to the Moloch 
of the Ammonites. Only fragments of their 
literature and inscriptions remain. 

PHOENIX (fé’niks), the capital of Arizona, 
county seat of Maricopa County, on Salt River, 
about fifteen miles above its junction with the 
Gila River. It is on the Southern Pacific and 
the Santa Fé, Prescott and Phoenix railroads. 
The surrounding country has extensive mining 
interests and produces grain and fruits. Among 
the noteworthy buildings are the county court- 
house, the city hall, the high school, the capitol 
building, the insane asylum, and the agricultural 
station. It has a public library, an Indian 
school, and the Sacred Heart Academy. The 
industries include machine shops, stock yards, 
and grain elevators. It was settled in 1870 and 
incorporated in 1881. Population, 1910, 11,134. 

PHOENIX, a mythical bird of Egypt, rep- 
resented as a species of plover with red and 
golden plumage, and often described as having 
human arms. The bird has been mentioned in 
history in various connections and has been 
associated with the Sothiac cycle by some writ- 
ers, who supposed it to return every 500 years. 
Herodotus and others recount that the bird, at 
the age of 500 years, transformed itself into a 
new being by kindling a fire of aromatic gums 
and wood and burning up the old. The Phoenix 
has been used as a symbol of immortality by the 
Egyptians, and it appeared upon the coins of 
Constantine in 334 a. p. The Jewish rabbins 
supposed it to be alluded to in the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly in Job xxxix., 18, and in 
Psalm ciii., 5. 

PHOENIXVILLE (fé’niks-vil), a borough 
of Pennsylvania, in Chester County, on the 
Schuylkill River, 26 miles northwest of Phila- 
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delphia. It is on the Pennsylvania and the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading railroads. The features 
include the public library, the high school, the 
hospital, and a public park. It is the seat of 
the Pheonix Bridge Company, which employs 
about 2,500 men. Among the manufactures are 
needles, hosiery, silk, shirts, nails, hardware, 
pottery, and machinery. The surrounding coun- 
try produces cereals and fruits. Phoenixville 
was settled in 1792 and incorporated in 1849. 
Population, 1900, 9,196; in 1910, 10,743. 

PHONETICS (f6-nét’iks), or Phonology, 
the science of elementary sounds uttered by the 
human voice, showing their functions, their in- 
terchanges, and their relations one to another. 
Voice is modulated into speech by the lips, 
tongue, teeth, and palate. Many animals have 
voice, but man alone has speech. It is possible 
to teach the raven and other birds to speak by 
rote, but man alone associates profound meaning 
with the word sounds. Speech is a modification 
of the vibrations generated by an outward pas- 
sage of air between the vocal cords of the larynx, 
the modification taking place as the vocalized 
sound passes through the cavities of the mouth 
and nose. The power of speech is controlled 
by the nerve centers that act upon the centers 
of voice, and these nerve centers are seated on 
the left side of the brain. Articulate speech is 
prevented when the nerve centers controlling it 
are injured, but vocalization is not necessarily 
stopped, neither is the expression of thought by 
writing or by signs prevented. 

Articulate sounds are divided into vowels and 
consonants. The English language has 26 let- 
ters, but there are 40 elementary sounds, this 
being due to the fact that a number of the letters 
have more than one elementary sound. Vowels, 
or vocals, consist of pure tone only. They are 
generated in the larynx and are made with the 
vocal organs open. A nasal quality is acquired 
when the back entrance to the nostrils is closed. 
The vowels include a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes 
w and y. The consonants are formed entirely 
in the parts above the vocal cords, the outward 
current of air being modified in various ways 
in its course through the throat and mouth. 
The six classes of consonants include labials, 
linguals, linguo-dentals, linguo-nasals, palato- 
nasals, and palatals. Labials, or lip sounds, are 
made or modified by the lips; linguals, or tongue 
sounds, by the tongue; linguo-dentals, or tongue- 
teeth sounds, by the tongue and teeth; linguo- 
nasals, or tongue-nose sounds, by the tongue, 
the sound passing through the nose; palato- 
nasals, or palate-nose sounds, by the palate, the 
sound passing through the nose; and palatals, 
or palate sounds, by the palate. 

English spelling and pronunciation are ex- 
tremely difficult, owing to the large number of 
silent letters. The use of letters and combina- 
tions of letters as substitutes for other letters, and 
the combination of letters to represent sounds 
for which there are no single representatives, 
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make it difficult for students to acquire easily 
the power to speak the language. Scholars who 
claim to be able to spell all the words in the 
ordinary vocabulary are comparatively few in 
number. These conditions have caused a num- 
ber of writers to propose the substitution of a 
practical alphabet for English and for other 
languages possessing similar difficulties. These 
writers have suggested that the new alphabet 
should supersede the ones at present in use, or 
that radical improvement should be made, 
whereby it would become a less difficult task 
to teach and learn to read, write, and speak 
the language. Thus far little progress has been 
made in securing the adoption of such reforms 
in English spelling, and the only changes 
brought about are in isolated cases where silent 
letters have been omitted. The most prominent 
of these are such words as program, catalog, 
oxid, paraffin, decalog, etc., but many writers 
refuse to recognize even these reasonable and 
moderate reforms. 

PHONOGRAPH (f6’né-graf), an instru- 
ment for recording and reproducing the vibra- 
tions of sound. It was invented by Thomas A. 
Edison in 1877 and has been improved until 
now instruments of great perfection and utility 
are in extensive use. The phonograph depends 
upon the principle of acoustics that sound from 
a given source spreads in a series of waves, 
and that its intensity at any distance depends 
upon the pitch and volume of the original note. 
This is the underlying principle of the tele- 
phone, in which the vibrations of the dia- 
phragm are given out with such rapidity as 
to constitute a faithful reproduction of what 
was spoken into the transmitting telephone. In 
the phonograph a record of sound vibrations is 
obtained, whether of the human voice or any 
other agency, and these vibrations are repro- 
duced mechanically at any future time. The 
three principal parts consist of the sound re- 
ceiver, the recorder, and the reproducer. 

The sound receiver of the early phonographs 
consisted of a tube having a metallic diaphragm 
at one end, at the outer surface of which 
was a sharp point or stylus, and at the other end 
of the tube was an open mouthpiece. The re- 
corder consisted of a cylinder, usually four 
inches in diameter, and over it a sheet of tin- 
foil was placed. When words were to be re- 
corded, the sound receiver was adjusted so the 
point of the stylus passed lightly over the tin- 
foil and the cylinder was turned rapidly, the 
apparatus for moving it having a screw as an 
axis, so as to give motion that was sidewise 
as well as circular. A series of indentations in 
the tinfoil were caused by the sound vibrations 
in the diaphragm, and the continuous movement 
of the instrument had the effect that the stylus 
traversed the tinfoiled cylinder from end to end. 
Thus prepared, the next step was to call into 
action the third part, the reproducer. This was 
done by again bringing the cylinder under a 
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stylus attached to a diaphragm, and, as the 
cylinder revolved, vibrations were produced sim- 
ilar to those created by the voice when making 
the record, this resulting from the stylus being 
affected by the inequalities in the indented tin- 
foil. Many of the instruments now in use are 
of this construction and still retain practically 
all the principal mechanical features enumerated 
above. 

In 1889 Edison replaced the tinfoil by a wax 
composition, and later introduced the wax cylin- 
der. Other improvements include constructing 
the diaphragms of glass and placing a sapphire 
point on the stylus. Instead of the cylinder be- 
ing turned by hand, it is now moved by clock- 
work and the larger instruments are rotated by 
an electric motor. A trumpet or funnel serves 
to facilitate utterance into the instrument when 
the record is made, as well as when it is re- 
produced, or the communication may be heard 
through tubes having tips to fit the ears. The 
wax composition attached to the cylinder is so- 
constructed that it may be used several times 
by shaving off the record and placing another 
on in the usual way. A kind of phonograph 
known as the graphophone has a wax-covered 
cylinder instead of one made entirely of wax. 
Emile Berliner is the inventor of the gramo- 
phone, which employs a disk that revolves on 
a horizontal plane. The disk is made of hard 
rubber. This instrument is now in very ex- 
tensive use. 

The purposes for which a phonograph may be 
used are numerous. It is employed to a limited 
extent by business men in making records for 
typists, who afterward write the communica- 
tions on typewriters. However, it is used most 
extensively for taking speeches, musical selec- 
tions, songs, essays, and orations to be heard 
for amusement or instruction. It is noteworthy 
that, when reproducing at the same rate of 
speed as when uttering the communication, the 
sounds are identical to the original. By using 
a funnel it is possible to make them sufficiently 
loud to be heard at some distance from the in- 
strument. Cylinders containing records may 
be kept for a long time, hence it is possible 
for persons to enable their posterity to hear 
the exact sound of their voice. 

PHONOGRAPHY (fé-nédg’ra-f¥). See 
Shorthand. 

PHOSPHATE (fos’fat), a generic term 
used in chemistry to denote a salt of phosphoric 
acid. It is an essential element in the chemistry 
of plant and animal life, entering in different 
proportions into the tissues of living organisms. 
Phosphate of soda, basic phosphate of mag- 
nesia, and phosphate of lime are the most im- 
portant. Many of the poorer agricultural lands 
need to be fertilized by supplying phosphatic 
manures for the production of crops. Where 
such is the case, the phosphates are placed in 
the soil with the planted seeds. They consist 
principally of ground bones, phosphatic guano, 
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bone ash, and mineral phosphate The United 
States produces more phosphate .han any other 
country. At present the annua) output is 1,650,- 
000 tons, which has a value of $5,125,000. Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, and South Carolina yield large 
quantities. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE 6£(fés-fér-és’sens), 
the property possessed by some bodies that en- 
able them to emit light without giving off sen- 
sible heat. This phenomenon is due in some 
cases to chemical action and in others to physi- 
cal. It is induced in certain mineral substances 
by exposure to a strong light, to friction, to 
heat, or to electricity. Nearly all bodies are 
phosphorescent after exposure to strong light, 
but this form of the phenomenon is of brief 
duration, in many instances less than a second. 
Some animals and certain classes of plants be- 
come phosphorescent when in a state of decay, 
especially certain species of fishes and various 
kinds of wood. Many species of the jellyfishes 
are phosphorescent and certain parts of the sea- 
pens, fireflies, glowworms, and numerous deep- 
sea fishes possess this property. It is possessed 
by many forms of fungi, some liverworts, and 
algae. In the tropical seas and some of the 
temperate climates phosphorescent lights appear 
on the surface of the water at night, being pro- 
duced by the bodies of certain microscopic ani- 
mals. The hairs of the cat and many other 
animals give off light if rubbed in the dark 
when warm. Heavy friction on rocks, salt, and 
sugar produces the same effect. Certain fishes 
have the property of converting nervous energy 
into electricity when disturbed. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID (fés-fdr’ik). the 
principal acid formed by the element phos- 
phorus and found native in the form of cal- 
cium salt. In the laboratory it may be obtained 
by burning phosphorus to convert it into an 
oxide and then boiling in water, or by oxidiz- 
ing phosphorus with nitric acid. Phosphoric 
acid is found in the ashes of bones and may be 
obtained on a large scale from bone ash by 
treating with sulphuric acid, then filtering and 
evaporating. In a pure state it is a colorless 
crystalline substance. The most important uses 
of this product are in medicine, in the form 
of a solution or diluted acid. It is prescribed 
in treating softening of the bones and diseased 
conditions of the mucous membrane. 

PHOSPHORUS (fds’f6r-its), one of the 
elements, which was discovered by Brandt, of 
Hamburg, in 1669. It is nonmetallic, is almost 
colorless, and forms a waxlike solid. At ordi- 
nary temperatures it may be readily scratched 
by the finger nail. The density compared with 
water is 1.83. It melts at 180°, boils at 550°, 
and, owing to a slow oxidation, is luminous in 
the dark. Water will not dissolve it, but it is 
soluble in most oils. Being highly inflammable, 
it must be handled with much care when ex- 
posed to air, and for safety against spontaneous 
combustion it is necessary to keep it under 
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water. It is set on fire in the open air by the 
friction resulting from pressure between the 
fingers and by the hand when rather highly 
warmed. Phosphorus has an energetic affinity 
for oxygen, and, when united with it in burn- 
ing, the flame becomes more vivid. It is very 
poisonous, and, when poisoning by it is not 
quickly followed by death, usually fatal forms 
of diseases of the heart, liver, kidneys, and 
tongue are produced. 

Phosphorus is found in a state of combination 
in the soil, in unstratified rocks, and in many 
parts of the bodies of plants and animals. The 
larger part of this element sold in the trade is 
obtained from the bones and urine of animals. 
In preparing it from bones, they are first 
burned and treated with two-thirds of their 
weight of sulphuric acid diluted with water. 
The liquid portion is then evaporated, and, after 
mixing with charcoal, the remaining portions 
are desiccated by heating in an iron vessel. 
The dry mass is then placed in a stone retort, 
in which it is heated, and the phosphorus is 
conducted through a worm into water, where it 
is collected for use. Phosphorus is used for 
making matches, in preparing vermin poisons, 
and largely for medicine. It unites with most 
of the metals and forms phosphides. The com- 
pounds of phosphoric anhydride with basic 
bodies are known as phosphates. Amorphous 
phosphorus is a reddish-brown modification of 
phosphorus obtained by heating common phos- 
phorus to about 450° in air-tight vessels. It 
is used for safety matches. 

PHOTIUS (fd’shi-iis), eminent patriarch, 
who is celebrated because of his interest in ad- 
vocating the separation of the Eastern and 
Western churches. He was born in the early 
part of the 9th century at Constantinople, where 
he secured a liberal education, and was an in- 
cumbent of several public offices. After serv- 
ing on a diplomatic mission to Persia, he be- 
came secretary of state under Emperor Michael 
III., and in that capacity obtained the .friend- 
ship of Caesar and the minister, Bardas, uncle 
of Emperor Michael. Ignatius was at that time 
patriarch of Constantinople, but he incurred 
the displeasure of the emperor and was deposed 
and exiled. Photius was supported for the 
patriarchal dignity by Bardas, and, though only 
a layman, was appointed to that important po- 
sition. Two successive councils of bishops con- 
firmed the election, but Pope Nicholas I. op- 
posed him and favored reinstating Ignatius. An 
extended controversy resulted, in which the 
emperor took a position opposite to the Pope. 
but the latter excommunicated Photius. How- 
ever, he retained possession, since he was sup- 
ported by the emperor, and in 867 convened a 
council at Constantinople, which raised questions 
of discipline and doctrine between the Eastern 
and Western churches. 

In the same year Emperor Michael was mur- 
dered by Basil and the latter prince was raised 
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to the throne of the Eastern Empire. He im- 
mediately restored Ignatius and banished Pho- 
tius, but at the death of the former, in 878, 
Photius resumed the office. Shortly after a 
council was called at Constantinople by which 
the Western church was condemned on a doc- 
trinal point, and from that time the official 
division of the Greek Church from the Roman 
Church may be said to date, though the separa- 
tion was not completed until some time later. 
Photius was banished to a monastery in Ar- 
menia, in 886, on the accession of Leo, son of 
Basil, and he died there in 891. He is celebrated 
as a man of profound learning, rare genius, 
and cultivated literary judgment. Among his 
works are “Myriobiblion,” a review of ancient 
Greek literature, and “Nomocanon,” a collection 
of the acts and decrees of councils prior to 
the seventh ecumenical council. Many transla- 
tions from his works have been made, especially 
into Russian and German. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (fd’té-én-grav’- 
ing), the term applied to a process of engrav- 
ing, in which certain chemical substances com- 
bined with the action of light take the place of 
the work on an engraver. It is so named from 
the processes employed, which include photog- 
raphy and a form of engraving by chemicals. 
The picture or portrait to be engraved is trans- 
ferred by means of photography to the block or 
plate, which, when completed, contains a print- 
ed surface. See Photogravure. 
PHOTOGRAPHY (fé-tig’ra-f¥), the proc- 
ess of producing pictures by the action of cer- 
tain sensitive substances under the influence of 
light. The art had its beginning with the dis- 
covery that fused silver chloride darkens on ex- 
posure to light. This discovery was made about 
1600, but there was scarcely any progress in de- 
veloping the art until in 1777, when the Swedish 
chemist, Scheele, found by numerous experi- 
ments that the darkening originates from the 
violet end of the solar spectrum. In 1802 suc- 
cessful experiments were made by Thomas 
Wedgewood in taking profiles upon paper with 
nitrate of silver under the influence of the light 
of the sun, and shortly after he published his 
method. However, no process was known for 
rendering permanent the objects taken in that 
way until in 1814, when Joseph Nicéphore 
Niepce (1765-1833), a French chemist, discover- 
ed a method of producing pictures on plates of 
metal covered with a coating of asphaltum and 
devised the means to secure permanency. This 
process became known as heliography. The 
present art of photography was discovered by 
Daguerre in 1839, when he found a method of 
taking pictures on silver-plated copper plates. 
The process consisted of exposing the plate for 
a short time in a camera, and afterward it was 
developed in a dark room by exposure to mer- 
curial vapors. While his discovery laid the 
foundation for photography, his methods have 
gone largely out of use on account of newer 
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and more rapid processes. The so-called wet- 
plate process was perfected by Scott Archer in 
1851 and the collodion dry-plate process, by Hill 
Noyes in 1856. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. The more recent dis- 
coveries include the preparation of collodion 
emulsion dry plates, the proper care and treat- 
ment of dry plates, and the photography of 
natural colors. The last mentioned, known as 
color photography, is one of the most remark- 
able discoveries of recent times. It is generally 
attributed to Mayall, who, in 1887, published 
some valuable information in regard to securing 
quite satisfactory results in photographing the 
natural colors of some objects with which he 
had experimented. The usual method consists 
of taking three negatives of the colored object, 
respectively through screens of green, red, and 
blue-violet. Positives are now made of these 
negatives, usually on a clear glass, and they are 
combined and projected through a magic lan- 
tern, when a picture in the natural color is ob- 
tained. Phototelegraphy (q. v.) is still a newer 
invention. Other improvements that may te 
cited include good results by the use of artificial 
light, the instantaneous process for photograph- 
ing objects in motion, and the methods of mak- 
ing pictures by the use of the X-ray. The in- 
stantaneous process requires exposure for only 
about one-three-hundredth of a second, making 
it possible to photograph a moving train or a 
bolt of lightning with good results. The X-ray 
method has added much value to the medical 
practice, since by its application it is possible to 
prepare a photograph of a bullet located in the 
body, or a gocd view of any foreign substance 
or abnormal growth with which a patient may 
be affected internally. 

MetHors. Many processes are now utilized 
in photography, hence it would be quite impos- 
sible to describe in detail all the kinds em- 
ployed. The more general method is to prepare 
the photograph on a glass plate that has been 
sensitized before putting it into the camera. 
This is done by coating one side of the glass 
with a thin film of collodion. The collodion 
is prepared in various ways, usually by a solu- 
tion of gun cotton in ether and alcohol. The 
glass plate is next treated in a bath containing 
a mixture of water and nitrate of silver. It is 
necessary to put the silver nitrate on in a dark 
room, and light must not fall upon it until it is 
exposed to the object to be photographed, for 
the reason that exposure to light darkens the 
film. Since the preparation of plates is a dis- 
tinct industry, they are obtained ready for use 
by the photographer. When a photograph is to 
be made, the glass plate is put into a camera, 
an instrument in the form of a dark box, with 
a glass screen, as shown by Fig. 1 in the illus- 
tration. The camera is pointed toward the ob- 
ject of which a picture is to be made, and, 
when properly adjusted, its cover is removed 
for the purpose of allowing the lens to throw 
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an image of the object upon the sensitized plate. 
Amateurs usually employ ribbons of film, which 
have a back of celluloid and are put up in 
rolls, ordinarily for six or twelve exposures. 
The impression is so delicate that it cannot be 
seen, but by washing the plate in a solution of 
pyrogallic acid, or some similar chemical, the 
negative is developed. When the picture has 
been sufficiently brought out, the plate is washed 
in hyposulphite of soda and dried, and the side 
containing the film is varnished to prevent its 
being injured by rubbing. After it is carefully 
retouched by the artist to remove all imperfec- 
tions it is ready to print the photographs. In 
this form it is called the negative, while the 
photograph, which is printed from the negative, 
is termed the positive. The paper used for the 
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1, Camera mounted for use; 2, Stereoscopic Camera; 3, Kodak. 


Photograph can be secured in the market, or it 
may be prepared by coating thin sheets of paper 
with a mixture of albumen from the whites of 
€8gs_ and chemicals. This prepared paper, 
usually called print-out paper, is next treated 
ic a film of silver nitrate, when it is placed 
ees next to the negative and exposed to 
ia ight of the sun or to an electric light of 
ch intensity. 

the a negative differs from the positive in that 
of i Met sis of it represent the light portions 
hi dan. Jects photographed and the light parts, 
negative portions, When light is applied to the 
exactly , there are imprints on the paper below 
are diferent” as the light and dark shades 
through wide affected by the light passing 

em, and the paper below, being coat- 
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ed with nitrate of silver, receives impressions to 
represent exactly the object photographed. The 
artist is governed by the intensity of light and 
the character of the negative in taking the 
prints. When sufficiently exposed, the picture is 
taken from the frame, is washed in a solution 
of soda to take out the silver nitrate not turned 
brown, and it is then toned by washing in a bath 
containing chloride of gold. It is next fixed 
by a varnish and pasted to a cardboard. The 
size of a photograph depends upon the size of 
the instrument and its distance from the object 
taken. 

Astronomical photography is a comparatively 
new field of research. By the use of powerful 
telescopes it is possible to secure excellent 
photographs of stars and clusters of stars not 
visible to the naked eyv. 
The first experiments in 
this now extended field 
were made by John W. 
Draper, of New York City, 
in 1843. Within recent years 
the kodak, a kind of porta- 
ble camera, see Fig 3, has 
become popular for taking 
snap shots as well as mak- 
ing time exposures. Both 
snap shots and flash lights 
are obtained by instantane- 
ous exposures. A stereo- 
scopic camera, see Fig. 2, is 
used in making views for 
the stereoscope (q. v.). By 
means of photomicroscopy 
it is possible to photograph 
microscopic objects for fu- 
ture examination. Besides 
photography has wrought 
many improvements in lith- 
ography, the name photo- 
lithography being applied to 
the reproduction of photo- 
graphs from a lithographic 
stone. These improvements 
and others have revolution- 
ized book and newspaper 
illustrating and have greatly popularized all 
classes of periodicals. 

PHOTOGRAVURE (f6-té-grav’fir), the art 
of producing by photography plates for printing. 
The earliest attempt to prepare engraved plates 
by this process dates from 1827, when Joseph 
Nicéphore Niepce, of Paris, found that light 
vigorously affects thin plates of bitumen. He 
soon after coated a number of metal plates 
with a thin film of albumen and exposed them 
to an image for several hours by means of a 
powerful camera obscura. These were next 
treated with oil of spike to dissolve the parts 
not affected by exposure to light, which, how- 
ever, did not affect the other parts. A treat- 
ment with strong acids further lowered those 
parts, thus producing a complete etching plate 
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from which any number of impressions could 
be taken on paper. Since then many improve- 
ments have been made and the art has been 
productive of results quite equal to a photo- 
graph. However, the cost of securing pictures 
by this process has confined its use largely to 
the better class of book and magazine work. 
Many processes are employed successfully for 
all classes of printing. Usually a photographic 
film is laid on a metal plate and is exposed to 
the action of light under a negative. A certain 
per cent. of graphite is mingled with the gelatin 
film, which causes the surface to assume a grain 
corresponding exactly with the lights and the 
picture. When placed in an electrotype bath, 
the granular surface conducts currents of elec- 
tricity and thus takes on a coating of copper. 
The copperplate prepared in this way may be 
used in a press for printing on paper, but grades 
of paper which have a fine surface finish are 
preferred. 

PHOTOMETRY (fé-tém’é-try), the science 
of measuring the intensity of a source of light. 
Since it cannot be measured in terms of watts, 
or an absolute standard, it is customary to 
compare the intensity with that of a standard 
of reference, such as a representative source 
of light, although no completely satisfactory 
standard has been proposed. An instrument 
used for this purpose is called a photometer. 
In the Bunsen photometer a sheet of paper sup- 
ported in a frame is used. This paper has a 
greased spot, through which the light passes 
more readily than through any other part of the 
paper. The paper is placed between two lights 
and moved backward and forward until a posi- 
tion is obtained at which the spot disappears, 
which occurs when the paper is equally illumi- 
nated on both sides. For instance, if a light is 
one foot from the screen and another light of 
equal power is two feet from it, it follows that 
the former has four times the luminous inten- 
sity of the latter. In the Bouguer photometer 
an upright rod casts a shadow upon a white 
screen placed behind it. When the light comes 
from only two sources, such as two lamps placed 
at different distances from the screen, it is pos- 
sible to determine the intensity of the light by 
hat of the shadows upon the screen. 

PHOTOPHONE (f36’té-f6n), an instrument 
by which sound may be transmitted along a 
beam of light instead of a wire, as in the tele- 
phone. Inventors have produced a number of 
similar instruments called radiophones, but the 
photophone proper has a good representative in 
the invention of A. G. Bell, completed in 1880. 
This instrument contains as an essential feature 
a cell made of the rare metal selenium, which, 
when acted upon by light, offers more or less 
opposition to the passage of electricity. It has 
a plane mirror of silvered glass or mica, from 
which a parallel beam of powerful light is re- 
flected toward a parabolic reflecting mirror, in 
the focus of which is a selenium cell, connected 
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with a battery and a telephone. Any sounds 
which cause the diaphragm to vibrate produce a 
corresponding variation in the reflected light, 
and this in turn alters the resistance of the 
selenium cell to the current of the battery and 
at the end of the attached telephone becomes 
audible as vocal sound. The photophone may 
be used only at short distances, but articulate 
sounds may be transmitted by sun or any arti- 
ficial light, even by an ordinary kerosene lamp. 

PHOTOTELEGRAPHY (ph6-té-té-lég’ra- 
fy), or Telephotography, the art of repro- 
ducing pictures or photographic images of visible 
objects at a distance by electricity. It is due 
to the discoveries of Arthur Korn of Germany, 
who perfected the first instrument, known as the 
telephote, in 1906. The first station to trans- 


mit drawings, photographs, and the like by this 
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Picture transmitted by Korn’s telegraphic camera. 





method was established at Munich in 1907, since 
which time the art rapidly assumed commercial 
importance. Besides the instruments invented 
by Korn, others are in extensive use, particu- 
larly those of Knudsen and Carbonelle. 

The principal part of the Korn telephote con- 
sists of a film, which contains the drawing or 
photograph to be transmitted and is mounted 
on a cylinder with a screw motion similar to 
that of a phonograph. A pencil of light is 
focused on the film, in such a manner that it 
falls on a selenium cell, which is connected in 
a series with a battery and the telegraph line. 
When the cylinder is caused to revolve, the 
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light which falls on the film varies according to 
the variations of the film, hence corresponding 
changes are caused in the current on the line. 
The current at the receiving end passes through 
a Geissler tube and causes corresponding fluc- 
tuations in the light from this tube, which is 
focused on a sensitive film mounted on a re- 
volving cylinder similar to the one at the send- 
ing station. The Carbonelle instrument em- 
ploys a metallic stylus, which is brought in 
contact with a revolving film of varying con- 
ductivity, depending upon the density of the 
photograph which is printed upon the surface. 
A similar metal stylus is at the receiving end, 
hence the photograph is engraved as the films 
are put in motion when they are brought in con- 
tact in series with a battery. Knudsen, in 1908, 
adapted his phototelegraphic apparatus to oper- 
ate a linotype composing machine, but it is 
eee whether this method can be made prac- 
tical. 

PHRENOLOGY (fré-ndl’é-j¥), the art of 
determining the mental and moral faculties of 
an individual and indicating their qualities by 
measuring the development of the brain up- 
ward, forward, and backward from the medulla 
oblongata, the measurement being by cranial 
ameter and distances from the openings of 
. he As a doctrine it teaches that the brain 
aie © bone through which the human mind 
e e Nae a relation exists between the sev- 
Hows ae of the mind and particular por- 
sin ae e brain. According to this view the 
BE aan zt strictly a single organ, but consists 
interde des of different organs having close 
in te neence, but each of them is influential 
funietic Particular line, or has some special 

n. It has been held from ancient times 
that the brai ote 
man bod T as a whole is the part of the hu- 
The fira, rough which the mind operates. 
ti rst attempts to localiz the several facul- 
1es were made b e tne : 

© Bave a € by Franz Joseph Gall (q. v.). 
Vienna i sourse of lectures on this subject at 
Johann G 96 and was soon after joined by 
man “Sper Spurzheim (1776-1832), a Ger- 

Physician 
the craniu - The two prepared a chart of 
the dwellin, and to each small section assigned 
Sentiment pany location of a certain propensity, 

i : >r Inclination. 
ties enumersy cim divided the 35 mental facul- 
and intellectus by Gall into feeling or affective, 
ties were Sakae: _ the feeling, or affective, facul- 
ments, divided into propensities and senti- 

i ccordi 
tce desi Ording to his view, the former pro- 
alo Sires, Or ; k : ’ x p 
Th & with + inclinations, while the latter 

Ntellectual €xcite some higher emotion. 
local; tive and os faculties were divided into 
“d On the tg propensities and all were 

Sited Page In 1807 Gall and Spurz- 

Years a: Where they lectured for a 
t and succeeded in securing the 
Rate Commission by the Institute 
*Vorable és System, but this resulted in 
©Port, which was drawn by 


vesti 
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Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist. Soon after 
Spurzheim visited England, where he found an 
enthusiastic supporter in George Combe, who 
is the author of the celebrated work entitled 
“System of Phrenology.” Many specialists 
have verified a number of the principal claims 
made by Gall and Spurzheim. Some of them 
are well established and have a place in scien- 
tific physiology. 

Another school of phrenologists base their 
system on protuberances and depressions of the 
skull, this particular branch being sometimes 
called craniology. While physiology verifies to 
a limited extent the claims made by craniolo- 
gists, their data and conclusions are both general 
and uncertain, for the reason that the inter- 
vening flesh, skin, and hair do rot allow an 
accurate estimate of the protuberances and de- 
pressions, and because the hollows on the in- 
side of the skull do not always correspond to 
the elevations on the outside. 

PHRYGIA (frij’i-a), the name applied an- 
ciently to a large country in Asia Minor, in- 
habited by a class of people called Phryges by 
the Greeks. The boundaries varied at different 
periods, including at one time most of the penin- 
sula, but comprising for the greater period of 
its history the west central part. Their lan- 
guage was closely allied to that of the Greeks, 
and they bore a close kinship to the tribes of 
Thrace and Macedonia. Historians are un- 
certain as to the early history of Phrygia, but 
it is thought that the kingdom rose from an 
older civilization, this being evidenced by a few 
monuments still remaining. The Phryges en- 
gaged in stock raising, mining, and agriculture, 
giving marked attention to the cultivation of 
vines and fruits. Laodicea, Apamea, and Col- 
ossae were their principal cities, in which they 
built many temples and monuments, a fact veri- 
fied by extensive ruins. Phrygia was overrun 
by the Cimmerians in 670 B. c., when King Mi- 
das of Phrygia lost his life, and ten years later 
the country was made a province of Lydia. 
The Persians annexed it in 549 B. c., under 
Alexander the Great it became a Grecian terri- 
tory, and later it formed a part of the province 
of Asia under the Romans. The inhabitants 
were noted for their stubborn resistance to op- 
pression, for advancement in civilized arts, and 
for the influence exercised by their religion 
upon the mythology of Greece. At present most 
of the region is included with the Turkish 
vilayet of Kodavendighiar. 

PHYLLOXERA (fil-léx-é’ra), a genus of 
lice classed with the aphidae, which feed as 
parasites on many kinds of plants. The most 
noted species is an injurious pest to the vine. 
This form is native to North America, where 
it was first observed in 1854, but since it has 
been carried to practically all countries in which 
the grape vine is cultivated. It infested the 
native grapes at the time America was discover- 
ed and with the development of grape culture 
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it began to attack the cultivated species, but 
for many years the cause of grape destruction 
by this insect was not understood. The insect 
infests both the roots and the leaves of the 
vine, as shown in the accompanying figure. 
The forms infesting the roots are the wingless 
females (2), which suck the sap by means of 
an elongated rostrum and cause swellings of 
the rootlets. These wingless females multiply 
parthenogenetically; that is, by means of un- 
fertilized eggs without the intervention of a 
male, but after a few generations winged 
females are produced. 

The winged females feed on the leaves and 
buds, where they lay two sizes of eggs, from 
the smaller of which wingless males develop 
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1, Roots on which the young are working; 2, female pupa; 3, roots 
on which the young are beginning to work; 4, leaf covered with galls; 


5, winged female. 


and from the larger, wingless females. After 
fertilization, the female lays a single egg in the 
fall, from which a wingless female, the stock 
mother, is hatched in the spring. The stock 
mother forms galls on the underside of the leaf 
and multiplies parthenogenetically with rapidity, 
some of the offspring forming new galls, while 
others descend to the roots. When the vine is 
infested by a large number of these insects, the 
roots become knotted and deformed, and the 
leaves indicate a diseased condition by turning 
yellowish, and later life becomes totally extinct. 
These insects have been distributed in com- 
merce by transporting cuttings and vines. They 
were particularly destructive in France from 
1865 to 1867 and in Germany in 1881, whence 
they spread in rapid succession to Austria, 
Switzerland, England, and the Spanish penin- 
sula. Subsequently they appeared in Australia 
and many parts of Africa, Asia, and South 
America. No absolute preventive or remedy 
is known, though some success has been at- 
tained by the use of petroleum tar and by water- 
ing the roots. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. See Geog- 
raphy. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. See Delsarte; 
Gymnasium, etc. 

PHYSICK (fiz’ik), Philip Syng, surgeon, 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., July 7, 1768; died 
there Dec. 15, 1837. In 1785 he graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania, studied medi- 
cine in Philadelphia and London, and in 1791 
received a license from the Royal College of 
Surgeons in the latter city. During the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1793, in Philadelphia, he 
acquired a reputation as a successful prac- 
titioner, and the following year became surgeon 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital. His successful 
treatment of diseases and the introduction and 
improvement of numerous useful instruments 
caused him to be called the “Father of Ameri- 
can Surgery.” Among the honors be- 
stowed upon him are a degree by the 
University of Edinburgh in 1792, the 
presidency of the Phrenological So- 
ciety of Philadelphia in 1822, and mem- 
bership in the French Academy of Med- 
icine in 1825. He was recognized by a 
large number of other societies and or- 
ganizations. 

PHYSICS (fiz’iks), or Physical 
Science, the science that treats of the 
phenomena associated with matter in 
general, including an investigation of 
the laws governing these phenomena, 
and treating especially the relations of 
matter to energy. The two. great 
branches into which the knowledge of 
nature is classed according to its sub- 
ject-matter are designated physical sci- 
ence and natural science. Physical 
science is properly limited to an inves- 
tigation of phenomena that are ob- 
served in things without life, though it extends 
this investigation to living forms when the 
same phenomena are observed in a living being. 
Natural science is now limited to the study of 
organized beings and their development. Phys- 
ics in a narrower sense is equivalent to the 
branches usually treated under natural philoso- 
phy, but the latter was used almost exclusively 
in this sense until within recent years. As now 
understood, physics is generally held to treat of 
the constitution and properties of matter—fluids, 
mechanics, acoustics, heat, optics, electricity, 
and galvanism. The changes treated in physics 
differ from those considered in chemistry, since 
a physical change is one that does not affect 
the composition of the molecules, hence it does 
not alter the specific properties of the substance, 
while a chemical change is one that implies a 
rearrangement of the atoms into new molecules 
and so destroys the specific properties of the 
substance. Dissolving sugar in water involves 
a physical change, while burning coal implies 
a chemical change. 

PHYSIOGNOMY (fiz-i-dg’né-my), the art 
of reading character and the quality of mind 
by the features of the face. It is founded upon 
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the belief that there is an intimate connection 
between facial features and expression and the 
qualities and acts of the mind. This art was 
supported in the philosophy of Aristotle, who 
ascribed cunning, daring, bravery, ingenuity, 
and other traits quite largely according to the 
features observable in the human face. In 1586 
the first authentic work on this subject was 
published in France by Giambattista della Porta, 
entitled “Human Physiognomy,” in which the 
theories were elaborated and applied to rep- 
resentative cases. Sir Charles Bell published 
his “Essay on the Anatomy of Expression” in 
1806, and may be said to be the first who gave 
scientific study to facial expression as related 
to the changes of the countenance and the 
muscles which produce them. Many represen- 
tative writers who gave thought to psychical 
subjects in the last century, including Spencer 
and Darwin, correlated physical action with 
psychical states. Pieter Camper (1722-1789), 
the eminent anatomist of Holland, wrote “Dis- 
course on the Face” and Johann Gasper Spurz- 
heim published “Physiognomy in Connection 
with Phrenology.” See Phrenology. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY (fiz-i-dg’ra-f¥), the sci- 
ence which treats of the physical features of 
the earth’s exterior, including the physical 
movements or changes on the earth’s surface. 
The scope included in this science embraces 
climate, life, and temperature and considers the 
currents of the ocean and the atmosphere. Ina 
wider sense it may be said to cover the whole 
subject of physical science, since it considers 
the important phases of botany and zodlogy and 
includes the elements of astronomy, chemistry, 
geology, physical geography, and physics. The 
term is used interchangeably with physical 
geography in some instances, since it investi- 
gates and explains the origin of existing physical 
features. 

Physiography classifies the natural divisions 
of land and assigns causes for their general out- 
line and differences in elevation above thé sea 
The forms of the lands are undergoing changes 
from time to time, since the bottoms of the 
oceans are being depressed, the continents are 
eroded, and changes are taking place in the 
plains, plateaus, and mountains. In many places 
the rocks that lie above the sea are disintegrat- 
ing and being removed through the action of 
winds, rains, and streams. Glaciers and oceanic 
waves and currents cause important changes, 
while islands and other forms of land are acted 
upon by the action of rivers, which cut em- 
bankments in some localities and build land 
masses in others. Both plant and animal life 
is influenced materially by climate and soil. 

hese phenomena are investigated both as to 
source and result. The distribution of life upon 
earth, the agencies that tend to promote growth, 
and the barriers that obstruct development are 
all considered in their phases and relations, 

The barriers that interfere with the spread of 
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life include the ocean, mountains, deserts, and 
regions of extreme cold. It is apparent that the 
polar zones are unsuited for the propagation of 
life, while barren deserts are likewise a limit- 
ing influence, though the presence of valuable 
minerals in some cases favor habitation. 
Rugged mountains that reach above the snow 
line, such as the Alps of Europe, interfere with 
the spread of life, but furnish a refuge from 
invasion and in some localities contain mineral 
wealth sufficient to attract a population that 
otherwise would be impossible. On the other 
hand, localities of favorable climate and great 
fertility induce density of population, such as 
the favored districts of Western Europe, the 
valley of the Nile, and the islands of Japan, 
though such regions are in many cases favored 
by being located where commerce and manufac- 
turing enterprises can be centered with more 
than ordinary convenience. Locations at certain 
altitudes above the sea influence more or less 
favorably as to climatic conditions, but latitude 
is equally important, as may be seen from the 
fact that the more powerful races and nations 
are confined to the temperate regions. 

The configuration of the sea bottom and the 
depth of the ocean, their causes and influence 
upon animal and vegetable life, are subjects in- 
vestigated by this branch of study. They de- 
termine to a large extent the oceanic routes of 
travel and the location of commercial and in- 
dustrial cities. Though formerly the great 
centers of trade were located almost entirely 
upon navigable waters, chiefly inlets from the 
ocean, the construction of highways, canals, and 
railways, all resulting from the development of 
civilization, have tended to spread the habita- 
tions of man to the most remote parts of the 
interior of continents. 

PHYSIOLOGY (fiz-i-6l’6-jy), the science 
which treats of the functions and properties of 
living matter. It is divided into human, animal, 
and vegetable physiology. Histology, anatomy, 
hygiene, and chemistry are allied studies, since 
physiology as a science is dependent in a large 
measure upon the progress made by the student 
in these related branches. Histology considers 
the minute structures of the tissues as made 
known by microscopic studies; anatomy treats 
of the number, structure, and connection of the 
parts which make up an individual being; 
hygiene is the study of the conditions most 
favorable for healthful action of the several 
parts and of the whole; and chemistry em- 
braces the study of the nature and properties of 
every object accessible to man. 

Lire AND GrowTH. Human physiology treats 
of the processes or changes that take place in 
the organs and tissues of man. The human 
body develops from a minute cell or ovum called 
the embryo, which consists of a mass of pro- 
toplasm containing the germinal vesicle as a 
nucleus. The smallest known masses of living 
matter assume the spherical form and are known 
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as the cells. These have a soft, colorless appear- 
ance and in the living state consist of structure- 
less material, found by microscopic examination 
to have slow movements. Protoplasm, consist- 
ing of a transparent material, is the life prin- 
ciple and is constituted of carbohydrates, fats, 
proteids, and water. The functions of granules 
and nuclei found in the protoplasm are not 
known definitely, but the protoplasm itself has 
the power to grow, absorb, move, excrete, 
secrete, and multiply. It is most easily studied 
in the simplest of animal life, particularly in the 
amoeba, a protozoan having a simple protoplas- 
mic body with a nucleus and nucleolus, and 
effecting movement by the extension of parts of 
the body. These animal forms constitute the 
lowest living beings, while mankind is the high- 
est form. 

CELLS AND Tissues. Each living cell is capa- 
ble of receiving material different from itself 
as food, though this material must be in a state 
of fine division, and chemical and physical 
changes take place until it becomes a part of the 
cell itself. In this manner the material acquires 
properties and powers not before possessed by 
the food. While this growth of cells is much 
more minute, it is similar to the growth of 
tissues, of organs, and of the body itself. If a 
cell receives food material in excess of its wants, 
or if it has grown to maturity, then new living 
cell centers begin to form. The new cells have 
the same tendencies and properties possessed by 
the parent cells and the rapidity with which 
tissues, organs, and the body receive new cell 
formations determines growth; in other words, 
growth consists of the addition of cells. 

Both in the living cell and in the living body 
there is a ceaseless internal motion and change 
in material. Old or used materials are removed 
without intermission, although this ceaseless 
process is not rapid. On the other hand, new 
materials are constantly taken in and changed 
and modified in the organism, and these finally 
enter into its structure. When changes in the 
cells or tissues discontinue, local death results, 
and when changes cease in the entire organism 
death ensues. Each individual being possesses 
in its organism a controlling force, usually called 
the germ force, or the vital force. This is 
transmitted from generation to generation, but 
is modified largely by external and internal con- 
ditions. In all the higher types of animals 
there are five principal tissues—blood, epi- 
thelium, connective tissue, nervous tissue, and 
muscular tissue. 

OrGANS AND Functions. The physiology of 
the different organs of the body is discussed 


along with the anatomy of such organs in dif- 


ferent articles, and it is necessary in this article 
to call attention only in a general way to the 
more specific connections between them. The 
skeleton is constituted of the bones, which serve 
to protect the delicate organs of the body, to 
act aslevers for the production of motion by 
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the muscles, and to give general form to the 
body. The skeleton determines the height and 
breadth of the body. It has 208 separate bones, 
which are held together, so as to act with the 
greatest nicety, by the flexible bands called 
ligaments. The bones are constructed with the 
view of supplying the particular wants in pro- 
viding strength, rapidity of movement, and sur- 
face for the attachment of muscles, by being 
either solid, hollow, or enlarged at the ends. 
The skeleton is surrounded by the flesh, which 
consists of about 500 distinct fleshy masses, 
called muscles, and their size, form, and ar- 
rangement depend upon the outline of the 
skeleton. Motion is produced by the expansion 
and contraction of muscles when acting upon 
the bones, and all are held in place by a whitish 
connective tissue. However, there are some 
muscles that are not under the control of the 
will, such as those of the heart, where the motion 
is said to be involuntary. The muscles are cov- 
ered by the skin, a tough, close-fitting garment 
for the protection of the tender flesh. The skin 
is elastic, thus being adapted to respond to every 
motion of the body, and not only preserves its 
delicacy and smoothness by oiling itself, but 
when worn out is rapidly replaced by a new 
growth. 

Living matter of animal bodies is constituted 
essentially of the six approximate substances 
classified as water, salts, fat, proteid, carbo- 
hydrate, and oxygen, the three most important 
constituents being nitrogen, carbon, and oxygen. 
About forty per cent. of the weight of the body 
of an adult is made up of muscles, and fifteen 
per cent. of the skeleton. About 65 per cent. of 
the whole is water. The blood permeates every 
part of the body and directly or indirectly 
nourishes all the tissues. It removes such ma- 
terials as are not available for further use by 
carrying them to the excretory organs. The 
heart is the great central engine that propels the 
blood, sending it out through the arteries, 
whence it passes through the capillaries into the 
veins. These organs convey it to the lungs to 
be purified and the red oxygenated blood is 
passed into the circulation. To maintain animal 
life it is necessary that carbonic acid be con- 
tinually excreted and oxygen be absorbed. 
These processes are effected by respiration, in- 
spiration carrying the fresh air laden with 
oxygen into the lungs, where it is taken up by 
the blood, and expiration carrying off the im- 
purities of the body. This necessary function 
of the body is aided by the skin giving off waste 
matter through the sweat glands and taking in 
oxygen, while the kidneys filter the blood and 
separate from it matters which are foreign or 
useless. The glands separating fluids from the 
body are sac-shaped cavities. 

Among the principal waste products of the 
body secreted by glands are the sweat and urine. 
The fluids vital in the process of digestion in- 
clude the saliva, gastric juice, pancreatic juice, 
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bile, and intestinal iuice. The human brain is 
the center of impulse of the elaborate nervous 
system and controls and guides the voluntary 
and involuntary muscles. It is the central organ 
that directs all movements, and is the seat of 
the special senses, the taste, touch, smell, sight, 
and hearing. Each of these senses has a special 
organ connected with the brain by a particular 
nerve. The nervous system as a whole con- 
veys to the mind sensations by which it obtains 
a knowledge of the external world and of the 
feelings and acts of the body. 

Foop AND Nutrition. Since the body is con- 
stantly giving off waste matter, it is necessary 
that fresh material be supplied in sufficient 
quantities. Man would starve within a few days 
if a constant supply of food materials was not 
provided, since all the available flesh of the 
body would be consumed by the oxygen. Dif- 
ferent kinds of food must be selected with the 
view of supplying the various needs of the body, 
and the time for supplying the food material 
should be adjusted at proper intervals, other- 
wise nutrition may not supply the living body 
with material at the proper time. Digestion is 
dependent upon the action of the mouth, teeth, 
tongue, pharynx, esophagus, stomach, and intes- 
tines. The food is chewed and mixed with 
saliva in the mouth, whence it passes through 
the pharynx and esophagus into the stomach, 
where it is acted upon by the gastric juice and 
subjected to the churning motion of the stomach, 
thus promoting the digestion of the 
proteids and starchy foods. The mu- 
cous coat of the stomach is provided 
with multitudes of glands, which se- 
crete the gastric juice, a colorless and 
watery fluid with a sour taste and 
odor. From the stomach the food 
passes through the pylorus into the 
duodenum, where it receives the bile 
and pancreatic juice and is converted 
into chyle, a mass with a milky ap- 
pearance. It next passes through the 
small intestine, an intricately folded 
tube about 25 feet long, is acted on 
by the intestinal juices, and the nutri- 
tive portions are absorbed by the lac- 
teal glands. The movement forward 
in the small intestine depends upon its peris- 
taltic action, a successive wavelike contraction 
extending gradually from the upper to the 
lower part of the canal. 

The blood vessels of the alimentary canal ab- 
sorb the nitrogenous foods and form the portal 
vein, which goes to the liver, then by means of 
the hepatic vein it is taken to the ascending 
vena cava to form a part of the circulating 
fluid. Nutriment is also taken by the lymphat- 
ics, which unite in the thoracic duct, and is 
conveyed by capillary attraction to the vein un- 
der the left collar bone, whence it passes into 
the left innominate vein and is carried into the 
circulation. The entire process of digestion re- 





quires from two to four hours, this depending 
on the class of food taken into the body. Diges- 
tion is a process of great complexity as com- 
pared to the processes of circulation, respiration, 
and other functions of the body. 

PIACENZA (pé-a-chént’sa), a city of Italy, 
capital of the province of Piacenza, 43 miles 
southeast of Milan. It is located on the Po 
River, near its confluence with the Trebbia, and 
is surrounded by a fertile farming and fruit- 
growing country. The streets are broad and 
regularly platted. It has a fine cathedral found- 
ed in the llth century and contains a number 
of attractive palaces and school buildings. Gas 
and electric lighting, waterworks, sewerage, and 
a public library are among the municipal im- 
provements. Communication is furnished by 
several railways and a system of electric lines. 
The manufactures include hats, cotton and wool- 
en goods, pottery, wine, and machinery. In the 
vicinity are extensive marble quarries. Piacenza 
was known as Placentia to the ancient Romans, 
who founded it in 219 B. c. It belonged to the 
Lombard League in the 12th century and later 
was joined to Parma to form a duchy for the 
Farnese family. Population, 1916, 36,945. 

PIANOFORTE (pi-an’é-fér-ta), or Piano, 
a stringed musical instrument, the sounds of 
which are produced by blows from hammers. 
The hammers are covered by felt and are moved 
by levers, being attached to a series of keys, 
which form the keyboard. This instrument is 
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probably the most extensively used musical de- 
vice in the world. Although of comparatively 
recent date, it may be said to constitute the per- 
fected form of all the ancient instruments which 
employed strings that were struck by hammers, 
particularly of the harpsichord and clavichord. 
The original pianofortes had strings placed in 
a small and portable box, on which the operator 
played by striking them with a hammer held in 
the hand. It was called the dulcimer in this 
form and is still used in many countries of 
Europe and Asia. The clavichord was an im- 
provement over the dulcimer, in that the strings 
were plucked with quills. It was eventually 
superseded to a large extent by the harpsichord 
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an instrument with a more extended compass 
and often with two or more manuals. The 
earliest form of the pianoforte was made in the 
early part of the 18th century and was in many 
respects inferior to the harpsichord, but it con- 
tained the elements by which it could be ex- 
panded and from it resulted the modern grand 
pianoforte. 

The instruments of modern construction must 
necessarily have a heavy frame, since a large 
number of strings are to be stretched, and these 
cannot be kept in tune unless the frame is 
heavily timbered or made largely of cast iron. 
Strings were made originally of steel wire for 
the upper tones and of brass wire for the lower 
tones, but modern instruments have strings 
wholly of steel wire. The strings pass over a 
series of bridges, rising from the sounding 
board, and the tones depend upon their size and 
length. Long and large wires supply low tones, 
while the short and fine are used for the higher 
tones. Wires for the lower tones are usually 
made of steel with a double wrapping of fine 
brass or copper wires. Two common forms of 
pianofortes are in general use, the grand piano 
and the upright piano. The strings in the grand 
piano lie in the direction of the keys, and in 
the upright piano the strings are stretched verti- 
cally perpendicular to the keys. The grand 
pianos of modern structure are made with six, 
seven, or more octaves. As a rule, the larger 
instruments are used in concerts, since they sup- 
ply the necessary compass and strength and fur- 
nish every gradation of sound. The electric 
piano was invented by Dr. Eisenmann, of Berlin, 
in 1891. This instrument is played automatically 
by means of an electric current. Another recent 
invention, the pianola, is designed to play the 
pianoforte automatically. It is attached to the 
instrument and works upon the keys by means 
of compressed air, a perforated roll of paper 
limiting the time of each note struck. 

PIASTRE (pi-as’tér), or Piaster, a coin 
used in a number of countries in Europe and 
Asia, The piastre of Spain is about equal to 
our dollar. In Italy the government patterned 
after Spain in coining the piastre, but the value 
is only about 89 cents, while the piastre of Tur- 
key is a little less than five cents. The piastre 
used in Egypt has a value of about five cents. 
In a number of South American state: the name 
is applied to money, but the value differs some- 
what. 

PIATT (přăt), John James, poet, born in 
Milton, Ind., March 1, 1835. He began his 
career in a printing office and subsequently 
studied at Kenyon College and Capital Uni- 
versity. Subsequently he did newspaper work 
in Louisville and Cincinnati, was chosen libra- 
rian of the House of Representatives in 1871, 
and was United States consul at Cork and Dub- 
lin, Ireland, from 1892 to 1893. His first verses 
were written in conjunction with W. D. How- 
ells in a volume entitled “Poems of Two 
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Friends.” Among his volumes of poetry are 
“Western Windows,” “Poems in Sunlight and 
Firelight,” “Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Val- 
ley,” “At the Holy Well,” and “Landmarks and 
Other Poems.” His wife, Sarah Morgan Piatt, 
born in Lexington, Ky., Aug. 11, 1836, also 
wrote a number of poems. The volume entitled 
“Nests at Washington” was written in connec- 
tion with her husband and in 1894 she published 
“Collected Poems.” He died Feb. 16, 1917. 

PIBROCH (pé’brok), a form of music played 
on the bagpipe, which includes marches and 
dirges. The martial character of this music has 
a powerful effect in arousing the military spirit, 
especially among some of the people of Asia, 
but the rhythm is irregular and difficult to learn, 
since the scale of the bagpipe contains sounds 
unrepresented by any notation. 

PICAYUNE (pic-a-in’), a word derived 
from the language of the Caribs and applied to 
a small Spanish coin which was current in the 
United States until the Civil War. The value 
was six and one-fourth cents and it was called 
sixpence in the Northern States. The word 
picayunish, meaning small and paltry, was de- 
rived from it. 

PICCOLOMINI (pék-ké-l6’mé-né), O tta- 
vio, Duke of Amalfi, born at Siena, Italy, in 
1599; died in Vienna, Austria, Aug. 10, 1656. 
He descended from a distinguished family, 
which is noted because of supplying one of the 
popes, Pius II., several cardinals, and a number 
of writers and warriors. He entered the mil- 
itary service of Spain, but later was sent to aid 
Ferdinand II. of Germany in suppressing the 
Bohemians, in 1621, and bore an important part 
in the Battle of Weisseberg. In 1632 he was 
at the Battle of Lützen, and historians generally 
recount that his regiment fired the shot which 
killed Gustavus Adolphus. Subsequently he 
operated with Wallenstein in Bohemia and as- 
pired to the Bohemian throne, for which reason 
he was instrumental in causing the fall of that 
distinguished general. In 1635 he had charge 
of the Spanish forces in the Netherlands, com- 
manded in Sweden in 1648, and in 1649 became 
a field marshal under Emperor Ferdinand II. 
Soon after he was honored by the King of 
Spain, who conferred upon him the Order of 
the Golden Fleece. Piccolomini was an emi- 
nent commander of the period in which the great 
contest for religious supremacy waged in 
Europe, and was one of the most pronounced 
of the Catholic advocates. 

PICKENS (pik’énz), Andrew, soldier, born 
at Paxton, Pa., Sept. 13, 1739; died Aug. 17, 
1817. He removed with his parents to South 
Carolina in 1752, where he fought under Gen- 
eral Grant against the Creeks and Cherokees. 
At the beginning of the Revolution he entered 
the service as a captain, was soon promoted to 
the rank of brigadier general, and received 
honorable mention for resisting an overwhelm- 
ing number of British. In 1779 he defeated a 
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force of Tories at Kettle Creek, commanded at 
the Battle of the Cowpens, and received a sword 
from Congress in recognition of valiant service. 
After the war he served as a member of the 
Legislature, was elected to Congress in 1792, 
and retired from public life in 1812. During 
his political life he concluded many treaties 
with the Indians, 

PICKENS, Francis Wilkinson, statesman, 
born at Togadoo, S. C., April 7, 1805; died 
Jan. 25, 1869. He studied at South Carolina 
College and took up the practice of law. In 
1832 he was elected to the State Legislature, 
where he was prominent as an advocate of 
nullification and of states’ rights. He served 
as a member of Congress from 1834 until 1844 
and was prominent in the councils of the Demo- 
cratic party. In 1857 he was made minister to 
Russia, but returned to the United States in 
1860, and was soon after elected Governor of 
South Carolina. He was a strong sympathizer 
in the cause of the Confederate States, and was 
foremost in demanding the surrender of Fort 
Sumter and all Federal property within the 
State of South Carolina. 

PICKERING (pik’ér-ing), Edward Charles, 
astronomer, born in Boston, Mass., July 19, 
1846. He graduated at Harvard University in 
1865 and the following year became instructor 
in physics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The United States government 
sent him to Iowa in 1869 to witness an eclipse 
of the sun. His observations were published 
in the United States Nautical Almanac. The 
following year he made a similar mission to 
Spain. In 1876 he became professor of as- 
tronomy at Harvard, and while engaged at that 
institution aided in founding an auxiliary ob- 
servatory at Arequipa, Peru. He was given 
many distinctions because of his astronomical 
discoveries of value, including an election as 
associate to the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London and membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences of America. He pub- 
lished “Elements of Physical Manipulation,” and 
edited William von Bezold’s “Theory of Color 
in Its Relation to Art and Art Industry.” 

PICKETT (pik’ét), George Edward, sol- 
dier, born in Richmond, Va., Jan. 25, 1825; died 
in Norfolk, Va., July 30, 1875. He completed 
the course of study at the West Point Military 
Academy by graduation in 1846, soon after 
entered the army as brevet second lieutenant, 
and took part during the Mexican War at Vera 
Cruz, Contreras, and Chapultepec, receiving a 
captaincy for gallantry at the last named battle. 
After the close of the Mexican War, he served 
on garrison duty, and in 1861 resigned his com- 
mission and entered the Confederate army as 
colonel. He served with distinction on the 
Rappahannock River, was severely wounded at 
Gaines’s Mill in 1862, and after recovery was 
promoted to the rank of major general. Later 
he commanded with General Lee at Fredericks- 
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burg and Gettysburg, and in 1864 prevented the 
capture of Petersburg by Gen. B. F. Butler. In 
1865 he commanded at Five Forks and, after 
being routed, surrendered with General Lee. 
He is particularly famous for a cavalry charge 
at Gettysburg in 1863. After the war he en- 
gaged in the life insurance business at Rich- 
mond. 

PICKLES (pik’k’'lz), the general name of 
many kinds of preserved articles of food. The 
term is applied in particular to different kinds 
of fruits or vegetables preserved in vinegar, but 
in a wider sense includes animal substances pre- 
served in salt or brine, such as fish, beef, pork, 
and mutton. Pickles made of vegetables are 
eaten as a condiment. They are steeped or par- 
boiled in brine and then transferred to the 
vinegar, to which salt, mustard, horse radish, 
and various spices may be added. It is best to 
use earthen or wooden vessels to preserve any 
of these products, since the vinegar and brine 
tend to corrode metals. The products used 
most extensively for making pickles include 
cucumbers, olives, green tomatoes, melons, and 
limes. 

PICRIC ACID (pi‘krik), an organic dye ob- 
tained by treating phenol with strong nitric acid, 
or by dissolving carbolic acid in sulphuric acid 
and then adding nitric acid. It crystallizes in 
scalying crystals, or needles, and is soluble in 
ether, alcohol, benzol, and sulphuric and nitric 
acids. The taste is very bitter. Formerly it was 
used very extensively in dyeing silk and wool 
and the use of it for this purpose is still con- 
siderable, but at present it is employed largely 
in the manufacture of gunpowder and other 
explosives. In some countries it is used as a 
substitute in the manufacture of beer and for 
many purposes in medicine, especially as a 
remedy for burns. 

PICTS (pikts), the race of people who inhab- 
ited the northern part of England and the east- 
ern part of Scotland at the time of the Roman 
occupation. They appear to have come in con- 
flict with the Romans about 296 a. p. and were 
associated by Roman writers with the Caledo- 
nians. Little is known of the language of the 
Picts, though they are generally regarded of 
Celtic descent. In 850 the Scots, whose original 
seat was in Ireland, subdued the Picts and be- 
came the predominating influence in Scotland 
Remains of architectural structures erected by 
the Picts have been found in many places in the 
northern part of Great Britain. 

PIDGIN, Charles Felton, author and invent- 
or, born in Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 11, 184 
After attending the schools of his native Stat: 
and receiving an academic education, he cor 
ducted a mercantile business in Boston fror 
1863 to 1873 and in the latter year was mad: 
chief clerk of the Massachusetts Bureau 
Statistics of Labor. His inventions include =: 
addition register, an automatic multiple tab: 
lating machine, an electrical adding and mul 
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plying machine, and a self-counting tally sheet. 
Besides contributing to periodical literature, he 
published about sixty songs and wrote a num- 
ber of musical comedies and cantatas. His pub- 
lications include “Blennerhasset, or the Decree 
of Fate,” “Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason’s 
Corner Folks,” and “Practical Statistics.” 

PIEDMONT (péd’moént), the most north- 
westerly principality of Italy, surrounded by 
France, Switzerland, Lombardy, and Liguria. It 
is so named because of its situation at the foot 
of the Alps, pied meaning foot and mont, moun- 
tain. The area is 11,295 square miles. The Po 
River and its tributaries supply an abundance 
of drainage. The soil is generally fertile and 
the climate is healthful. It constitutes one of 
the most productive parts of the Italian king- 
dom. Turin is the principal city. Population, 
1917, 3,423,854. 

PIEDMONT PLAIN, the name applied gen- 
erally to the region of the United States which 
lies between the Atlantic coast plain and the 
Appalachian Mountains. It is narrow and not 
clearly defined in the New England states, but 
broadens southward, forming a plain 300 miles 
wide in North Carolina. The surface is more 
rugged and eroded with valleys than the low 
coastal plain, and between the two is a definite 
line of escarpments known as the Fall Line, 
which indicates where the streams lose their 
current and merge into estuaries. The Pied- 
mont Plain is an older formation than the 
coastal plain and contains harder strata of 
rocks. 

PIERCE, Franklin, fourteenth President of 
the United States, born in Hillsboro, N. H., 
Nov. 23, 1804; died in Concord, Oct. &, 1869. 
He was the fourth son 
of Benjamin and Anna 
Pierce, and his father 
was distinguished as a 
brevet major of the 
Revolution. He secured 
an academic education 
at Exeter, entered Bow- 
doin College as a class- 
_ mate with John P. Hale, 
and graduated as third 
in his class in 1824. 
Soon after he under- 
took the study of law 
at Portsmouth and Am- 
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herst and was admitted to the bar in 1827, when 
he began a successful practice in his native 


town. He was an influential supporter of 
Andrew Jackson and became a member of the 
State Legislature in 1829, serving four years 
consecutively. In 1834 he married Jane Apple- 
ton, daughter of Jesse Appleton, president of 
Bowdoin College, and in 1837 became a member 
of the United States Senate. He resigned his 
seat in 1842 to resume the practice of law at 
Concord, and in 1846 enlisted as a private for 
service in the Mexican War, but was soon after 
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commissioned colonel and later brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers. 

Pierce joined the army under General Scott 
at Puebla, in 1847, and accompanied it to un- 
dertake the capture of the city of Mexico. He 
was highly complimented by General Scott for 
bravery in the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
busco, and participated in the Battle of Molino 
del Rey and other engagements until the war 
closed. In 1848 he resumed the practice of law 
in Concord, and the Legislature of the State in 
the same year voted him a sword of honor for 
distinguished services in the war. He was 
chosen a member of the State constitutional 
convention in 1850, became its president, and 
favored removing the property qualification re- 
quired for voting and the religious test by 
which Roman Catholics were disqualified from 
holding ‘office in the State. The Democratic 
convention held at Baltimore in 1852 nominated 
him for President, and in the election that fol- 
lowed he received 254 electoral votes, while 
General Scott, the opposing candidate, received 
only 42 votes. His administration was distin- 
guished by the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, which in effect repealed the Mis- 
souri Compromise, by the making of a treaty 
with Japan, and by the agitation of the Nica- 
raguan affair. He was unsuccessful in secur- 
ing a second nomination, though his personal 
friends supported him with much ardor. Upon 
the expiration of his term he spent three years 
in Europe, and, on returning to America, re- 
tired to his home at Concord, where he resided 
the remainder of his life. 

PIEROLA (pė-å-rō'lå), Nicolas de, soldier 
and president of Peru, born in Arequipa, Peru, 
Jan. 5, 1839. He studied in private academies 
and the university of his native city, and later 
became a member of the bar. After establish- 
ing a successful law practice, he interested him- 
self in political affairs and in 1869 became min- 
ister of finance. The political complications 
that existed caused him to be impeached at the 
end of his administration, and after being ac- 
quitted he went as an exile to Chile. He or- 
ganized unsuccessful expeditions against the 
Peruvian governments in 1874 and 1877, and, 
when war began with Chile, he offered his 
services to the president of Peru, General Pardo, 
but they were not accepted. Later the president 
retired and Pierola became commander in chief 
of the Peruvian forces, but retired from the 
government in 1882. He visited the United 
States and Europe in the same year and later 
settled in his native city. Though nominated 
for the presidency in 1894, he was defeated 
The following year the Caceres government was 
overthrown and Pierola was elected to the presi- 
dency. 

PIERRE (pér), the capital of South Dakota, 
county seat of Hughes County, near the central 
part of the State, on the Missouri River. It 
is on the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
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on a fine site near Old Fort Pierre, at the mouth 
of the Bad River. The noteworthy buildings 
include the State capitol, the county courthouse, 
the high school, and many churches. It has a 
government industrial school for Indians and is 
the seat of the Pierre University, a Presbyterian 
institution. The surrounding country has large 
farming and stock-growing interests. Among 
the industries are machine shops, grain eleva- 
tors, and stock yards. Waterworks and electric 
lighting are among the public utilities. Pierre 
was settled in 1880 and incorporated in 1890. 
Population, 1905, 2,794. in 1910, 3,656, 

PIERREPONT (pér’pont), Edwards, jurist, 
born in North Haven, Conn., March 4, 1817; 
died Sept. 23, 1892. He graduated at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1837, completed the course of law 
of that institution in 1840, and soon after es- 
tablished a successful practice in New York 
City. In 1857 he became judge of the superior 
court and in 1862 was appointed to try cases of 
parties confined in the prisons and forts under 
the United States government. He supported 
Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency, though 
he was a Democrat, and afterward prosecuted 
the trial of J. H. Surratt, one of the conspir- 
ators implicated in the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. From 1869 to 1870 he was dis- 
trict attorney-general in New York and in that 
capacity was an active opponent of the Tweed 
ring. President Grant selected him as Attor- 
ney-General in 1875, but in 1876 he resigned to 
become minister to England. Pierrepont was 
a jurist of eminent ability and prepared many 
able writings on international law. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford, England, granted him a de- 
gree and he was similarly honored by other 
prominent institutions. 

PIETERMARITZBURG (pé-tér-mar’its- 
birg), a city of South Africa, capital of Natal, 
situated in a fertile plain, on a tributary of the 
Umgeni River. It is conveniently connected 
with several seaports and inland cities by, rail- 
ways. The city has a growing trade and con- 
tains a number of fine public buildings. Among 
the features are the townhall, the colonial capi- 
tol, the botanical gardens, and the central rail- 
way station. The city was founded by the Boers 
and was so named from Pieter Retief and Geert 
Maritz. Population, 1911, 29,347. 

PIG. See Swine. 

PIGEON (pij‘in), a group of rasorial birds 
which are typified by the familiar domestic 
pigeon. Although widely distributed, they are 
most abundant in the tropical countries. They 
include many species, varying greatly in color 
and habit. Some writers call them doves and 
ordinarily the terms are used interchangeably. 
The crop is quite large in most species and the 
bill is hard, with the upper mandible slightly 
curved at the point. Pigeons have quite large 
wings and are strong in flight. They perch in 
trees, but prefer to build their nests on some 
other elevated objects. The domestic pigeon 
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breeds in barns or in houses specially con 
structed for them, where their familiar cooing 
may be heard most frequently. Both male and 
female sit on the eggs and they appear to pair 
for life. Among the familiar species are the 
stock, carrier, pouter, tumbler, house, jacobin, 
fantail, and runt pigeons. The passenger pigeon 
of North America was formerly met with in 
large numbers, but the excellent quality of its 
flesh caused hunters to search for it with great 
eagerness and it is now less common. It has 
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a grayish blue color, somewhat deeper on the 
head than on the body, and the tail feathers 
are dusky. Grain, berries, and the tender parts 
of plants comprise the chief food. It nests in 
the branches of trees. Pigeon culture is an 
important industry in many countries, especially 
in India, China, Persia, Belgium, and Holland. 
The domestic pigeon is believed to be a descend- 
ant from ihe rock dove. It is reared both for its 
eggs and its flesh, but particularly for the latter. 
See Carrier Pigeon. 

PIGMENTS (pig’ments), the coloring ma- 
terials used in painting and dyeing. They are 
partly artificial and partly derived from the 
three kingdoms of nature. The principal kinds 
of coloring substances are obtained from the 
mineral kingdom, and mineral coloring matters 
are usually added to substances derived from 
animals or vegetables. Most coloring substances 
used in painting are insoluble and are ground 
and applied after mixing them with oil or 
some other liquid, the liquid drying after ap- 
plication without changing the pigments. The 
modes of painting are named from the vehicle 
and method used in applying the coloring sub- 
stances, as oil colors, in distemper, in water 
colors, and in fresco. 

Many of the available pigments are native 
colored earths, as ocher (q. v.). Others are 
separated from metallic compounds and sev- 
eral kinds of mineral substances, and a large 
number are prepared artificially from inorganic 
sources. Lakes are prepared from animal and 
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vegetable coloring matters mixed with earthy 
bodies, and dyestuffs are obtained artificially 
from organic substances. A material used in 
painting should spread in a uniform coat over 
the surface, offer resistance to the change and 
action of weather, dry with reasonable quick- 
ness, and possess the property of forming an 
opaque covering over the surface on which it 
is spread. In preparing coloring substances for 
artistic work it is necessary to use better ma- 
terial and grind it to a much greater fineness, 
for the reason that products made by it need 
to possess an unalterable tone after long ex- 
posure. The substances used for staining glass 
and porcelain are metallic and possess the prop- 
erty of remaining unchanged when heated. 

PIGWEED, or Goosefoot, the name of 
many plants which belong to the Amarantus, 
a genus of plants native to the tropical and tem- 
perate countries. About 100 species belong to 
the Amaranth family, which includes a number 
of annuals grown in gardens, such as prince’s 
feather, cockscomb, and love-lies-bleeding. The 
common pigweed was brought from Europe to 
Canada and the United States. This species is 
an obnoxious weed in gardens and fields. It 
has small greenish flowers on spikes, dull grecn 
leaves, and a straight stem. Locally it is some- 
times called beetroot, since its root has a red- 
dish color. It requires careful cultivation to 
clear the soil of this weed. 

PIKA (pi‘ka), the name of several rodent 
animals, frequently called conies or calling 
hares. They have short ears and no visible 
tail. The skull is very flat and dilated behind 
and the legs are short. In most respecis they 
resemble the guinea pigs rather than the hares, 
but like the latter are timid and harmless. Sev- 
eral species are common to high mountains, in- 
cluding the Rocky Mountain pika of America. 
This animal is about seven inches long and 
subsists on grasses, which it cuts and stores 
for fodder in the winter. The pika is hunted 
for its skin and meat. 

PIKE, a genus of fishes found in the fresh 
waters of Europe and North America, so called 
from the sharp snout and slender shape. Most 
species have a long body and flat back, and 
taper toward the tail with more than ordinary 
abruptness. Cycloid scales cover the body. The 
mouth is large, with the lower jaw projecting, 
and there is a large and powerful array of 
teeth. The dorsal fin is near the tail, by which 
it is aided in swimming with greater swiftness 
than any of the fishes. The common pike 
found in the rivers and lakes of North Amer- 
ica occurs likewise in Europe and Asia and is 
of much value for its edible flesh. It rarely 
exceeds three feet in length and weighs from 
six to twenty pounds. The largest species of 
pikes attain a length of from three to six feet 
and live to a very old age. Specimens have 
been found in which the age was estimated at 
250 years. Pikes are very voracious and feed 
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on almost any animal substance that they are 
capable of swallowing. The pike perch is allied 
to the perch, but resembles the pike in having 
a long head and body. It occurs in the Great 
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Lakes and many of the streams of the Missis- 
sippi valley. where it is caught as a favorite 
food fish. 

PIKE, Albert, author and soldier, born in 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 29, 1809; died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 2, 1891. He was trained spe- 
cially for school teaching and taught success- 
fuy at Newburyport and Fairhaven. In 1831 
he engaged in journalism at Fort Smith,’ Ark., 
where he secured the ownership of the Arkan- 
sas Advocate in 1834. He discontinued journal- 
ism in 1836 and engaged in revising the stat- 
utes of Arkansas. At the beginning of the 
Mexican War he entered the service as cavalry 
captain, and during the Civil War commanded 
the Indian allies of the Confederates. He be- 
came editor of the Memphis Appeal in 1867, 
but removed the following year to Washington, 
where he engaged in the practice of Iaw until 
1880. His writings include a large number of 
excellent poems and authoritative works on law 
and Masonry. His principal publications are 
“Hymns to the Gods,” “Ode to the Mocking 
Bird,” “An Indian Romance,” “Statutes and 
Regulations,” and “Prose Sketches and Poems.” 
Harvard University bestowed a degree upon him 
in 1859. 

PIKE, Zebulon Montgomery, soldier and 
explorer, born at Lamberton, N. J., Jan. 5, 1779; 
died April 27, 1813. He accompanicd his father 
to Pennsylvania, under whom he became a cadet 
in a regiment, but was promoted to the rank 
of first lieutenant in 1800. In 1805 he started 
for Saint Louis to aid in exploring the Louisiana 
Purchase. Soon after he sct out for a tour 
through the southwest, when he penetrated as 
far as the Rio Grande, where he was impris- 
oned by the Spaniards, but was soon after re- 
leased. He was rapidly promoted, becoming 
major in 1808, and in 1813 commanded an ex- 
pedition sent against York (now Toronto), 
Canada. He was killed in action while making 
an assault upon the place. 

PIKE PERCH, the name of a genus of 
perches found in Europe and America. A num- 
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ber of species have been described, all of which 
resemble the pike in that they have an elongated 
body and snout. The common pike perch of 
North America is widely distributed in the 
waters of Canada and the United States, and 
locally is known by the names of wall-eyed ptke; 
dory, yellow, or blue pike; and jack salmon. 
It is caught in nets and by angling. In size it 
is usually less than two feet in length, but 
sometimes reaches three feet and weighs twen- 
ty pounds. Another species is the sauger or 
grey pike, which is found in the Great Lakes. 
The body is cylindrical in form and has fins 
spotted with white. . 

PIKE’S PEAK, an elevated summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, situated in Colorado, near 
Colorado Springs. It was discovered by Gen. 
Z. M. Pike, in 1806, while making explorations 
to find the source of the Mississippi. The 
mountain is rich in gold deposits, has a mete- 
orological observatory, and is 14,134 feet high. 
Numerous lakes are within its vicinity. A 
mountain railway was built to its top in 1891, 
which has a length of nine miles and connects 
with Manitou Springs, a noted summer resort 
near its base. 

PILATE (pilate), Pontius, fifth Roman 
procurator of Judaea, who succeeded Valerius 
Gratus to that position in 26 a. p» He was a 
Roman eques by rank and had his residence 
as procurator at Caesarea, but during festi- 
vals visited Jerusalem, where he presided over 
various bodies as official. Writers generally 
agree that Pilate was alike indifferent to jus- 
tice and mercy, and that he was narrow-minded 
in the administration of the law. When the 
Jewish priests had condemned Christ to be 
executed, they took him to Pilate, for the 
reason that the power to inflict capital punish- 
ment was not vested in them. Though Pilate 
protested the innocence of Christ, he permitted 
the Jews to crucify him, but afterward con- 
sented that his body be buried by Joseph of 
Arimathea. It is not certain what became of 
Pilate, but the best authorities indicate that he 
was removed from office in 36 a. pD. and ban- 
ished to Vienna by Caligula. According to 
tradition, Pilate afterward committed suicide. 
Pilate’s wife was a secret disciple of Jesus and 
is commemorated as a saint in the Greek 
Church. 

PILCHARD (pil’chérd), a fish of the her- 
ring family. It is about as large as a herring, 
but is somewhat thicker and the scales are 
larger. Young pilchards are known as sardines, 
Vast schools of the pilchard occur in the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic coast of Europe, 
where this fish is caught by means of seines 
for the market and for preserving purposes. 
Pilchard fisheries occur on the shore of the 
English Channel, but not elsewhere in Great 
Britain. The most important fisheries are off 
Cornwall, where many thousands of hogsheads 
are taken annually. 
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PILCOMAYO (pél-ké-ma’yd), a river of 
South America, the largest tributary of the Par- 
aguay. The source is in the vicinity of Sucre, 
Bolivia. After a circuitous course of about 
1,500 miles toward the southeast, it joins the 
Paraguay below Asunción. It forms the boun- 
dary between Paraguay and Argentina. For- 
ests of great value abound in its valley, but its 
navigation is obstructed in many places by 
shallows during the dry season. 

PILE, a post of timber or iron driven into 
the ground, either upon the land or under 
water, to serve as a foundation of any struc- 
ture. The simple form of the pile consists of 
a straight tree, which is pointed at one end 
and banded at the other to protect it from the 
shattering effect of the blows by which it is 
driven downward. An iron socket is some- 
times fixed to the lower end, as an aid to per- 
mit penetrating hard substances, or a metal 
cap in the form of a screw is adjusted, per- 
mitting it to be sunk into the muddy or sandy 
bottom by turning. Piles are commonly driven 
by machines called pile drivers, the action. of 
which is the fall of a heavy block of iron raised 
to a considerable height by horse or steam 
power. Piles are used extensively in construct- 
ing dams, wharves, pikes, and levees. 

PILGRIM FATHERS, the name generally 
applied to the Nonconformists who sailed from 
Southampton, England, in the Mayflower, and 
landed in the vicinity of what is now Plymouth, 
Mass., on Dec. 21, 1620. A party of Puritans 
left England in 1608 because of constant reli- 
gious 92-secutions and settled in Holland. As 
they were unwilling to conform to the customs 
of Holland, they sent John Carver and Robert 
Cushman as commissioners, in 1617, to treat 
with the Virginia Company, then located in 
England, for territory in America. The whole 
company sailed from Delft Haven in the Speed- 
well to Southampton, where they embarked in 
the Mayflower for America on Aug. 5, 1620. 
It was the intention of the passengers, a total 
of 102, to land near the mouth of the Hudson 
River, but they were driven farther north by 
the wind. The leaders of the pilgrims were 
Carver, Cushman, Bradford, Brewster, and Miles 
Standish. A compact of government was writ- 
ten and signed before landing and this docu- 
ment is regarded the first written constitu- 
tion of which there is a historical account. 
The pilgrims are remembered by a monument 
at Plymouth, by Forefathers’ Day, and by a 
Pilgrims’ Hall erected under the direction of 
a Pilgrims’ Society. 

PILLING (pil’ling), James Constantine. 
biographer, born in Washington, D. C., Nov. 
16, 1846; died in Olney, Md., July 26, 1895. 
He studied at the Washington Gonzaga Col- 
lege, secured clerical work in various com- 
mittees of Congress, and in 1880 became chief 
clerk of the United States geological survey. 
In 1891 he was selected as ethnologist of the 
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Smithsonian Institution. His writings are de- 
voted largely to bibliography and ethnology and 
include many works of superior value. Among 
them are “Bibliography of the Eskimo Lan- 
guage,” “Bibliography of the Algonquian Lan- 
guages,” “Bibliography of the Athabascan Lan- 
guages,” “Bibliography of the Iroquoian Lan- 
guages,” “Bibliography of the Wakashan Lan- 
guages,” “Bibliography of the Languages of the 
North American Indians,” and “Catalogue of 
Linguistic Manuscripts in the Bureau of Eth- 
nology.” 

PILLORY (pil’lé-ry), a wooden frame de- 
signed for the punishment of offenders and 
criminals. This mode of punishment was for- 
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> 
merly of common use in England, but it was 
abolished there in 1837. It was employed prin- 
cipally for the punishment of those guilty of 
perjury, forgery, libel, petty larceny, and un- 
just weights, and for some time it was used in 
punishing common scolds and brawlers. The 
pillory consisted of a frame of wood, erected 
on a pillar or stand, and there were movable 
boards containing holes in which the head and 
hands of the offender were put. When in this 
position, the offender was exposed to the pub- 
lic view and insult, this constituting the prin- 
cipal punishment. Another similar implement, 
the stocks, consists of a frame of timber with 
holes for the feet, or the feet and hands. A 
modifed form of the pillory is still used in a 
number of Asiatic countries. It was employed 
to a limited extent in the early English settle- 
ments of America. 

PILLOW, Gideon Johnson, soldier, born in 
Williamson County, Tennessee, June 8, 1806; 
died Oct. 6, 1878. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Nashville, where he graduated in 1827, 
and took up the practice of law at Columbia. 
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In 1846 he became a brigadier general of Ten- 
nessee volunteers in the Mexican War, was 
wounded while commanding at Cerro Gordo, 
and took part in the battles of Molino del Rey 
and Chapultepec. Afterward he again prac- 
ticed law, but in 1861 raised a regiment for 
service in the Confederate army. He com- 
manded at Belmont against General Grant and 
was second in command at Fort Donelson, but 
left the place before it was surrendered. Aft- 
erward he operated in the southwest with Gen- 
eral Beauregard. 

PILLSBURY (pilz’bér-i), Charles Alfred, 
born in New Hampshire in 1842; died Sept. 17, 
1899. He settled at Minneapolis, Minn., at an 
early date in the history of that State, and in 
1872 organized a company that built the largest 
flour mills in the world. These mills were sold 
to an English syndicate in 1889, which came 
into possession of the famous Pillsbury-Wash- 
burne mills, and the entire system was placed 
under a board of directors of which Pillsbury 
became president. He built many elevators and 
other large structures in which improved ma- 
chinery was placed. The facilities installed by 
him for crushing and disintegrating wheat by 
means of steam rollers not only cheapened flour, 
but greatly improved its quality. Pillsbury was 
the owner of patents on a number of improved 
devices, and thereby obtained much profit. He 
served as a Republican in the senate of Minne- 
sota from 1877 until 1887. 

PILLSBURY, John Sargent, public man, 
born at Sutton, N. H., July 29, 1828; died Oct. 
18, 1901. He received a public school education 
in his native State, and in 1855 removed to Min- 
nesota to engage in the hardware business at 
Saint Anthony, now Minneapolis. His business 
proved successful, owing to the rapid develop- 
ment of the northwest, and he invested largely 
in lumber and forest interests. In 1872 he 
joined the firm of Charles A. Pillsbury & Co., 
which became owner of the largest flouring 
mills in the world. He served as State senator 
from 1864 until 1876 and was Governor of Min- 
nesota from 1876 until 1882. Besides erecting 
Science Hall for the University of Minnesota 
at a cost of $150,000, he founded a working- 
man’s library in Minneapolis, and built a town- 
hall in his birthplace, Sutton, N. H. 

PILOT (pi'lit), an officer licensed by law to 
conduct vessels in and out of port, or within 
a particular district, designating the courses 
to be steered. Pilotage in the United States 
is controlled by Congress, but the individual 
states are granted power to make particular 
regulations. A system of this kind has been 
found necessary in all countries, since there 
are always points of difficulty and danger near 
the shores and where ships are to land, it be- 
ing the duty of the pilot to superintend the 
steering of the vessel so that the dangerous 
channels may be avoided. In many of the large 
seaports compulsory pilotage has been abolished 
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and some of the states have greatly modified 
the system, though the larger insurance com- 
panies still require the employment of * pilot 
by a clause in their policies. 

PILOT, or Pilot Fish, a fish which some- 
what resembles the mackerel, but differing from 
it in having no finlets back of the dorsal fin. 
The adult is about two feet long, has five 
cross bands of black, and the general color is 
grayish-blue. Though not sold extensively in 
the markets, it is prized for its fine flavor and 
deiicate flesh. Large numbers are associated 
with sharks in following vessels at sea, by 
which means they obtain food from the refuse 
thrown from the ships. 

PILSEN (pil’sen), a city of Bohemia, at the 
confluence of the Mies and Radbusa rivers, 52 
miles southwest of Prague. It is surrounded by 
a fertile agricultural and dairying country, 
which contains valuable deposits of coal and 
kaolin. The city has railroad facilities, good 
municipal improvements, excellent schools and 
churches, and a number of public parks. Among 
the manufactures are clothing, spirituous liquors, 
paper, leather, machinery, stoves, earthenware, 
and enameled tinware. Several extensive iron 
and glass works are in the vicinity. The cele- 
brated Church of Saint Bartholomew was built 


in 1292. It was occupied by a Prussian army 
in 1866. The inhabitants are chiefly Germans 
and Czechs. Population, 1910, 81,165. 


PIN, a short piece of wire, having a rounded 
or flattened head and a sharp point, in common 
use for fastening together pieces of paper and 
parts of clothing. Though an article of great 
utility, a pin represents only a small value and 
is of comparatively recent invention. It is 
probable that pins were manufactured by the 
ancients, but their product was made largely 
of bones of animals, particularly of fishes. Cop- 
per pins came into use at an early period of 
European history. At the beginning of the 15th 
century the manufacture of pins from copper, 
brass, and iron employed a large number of 
workmen, though they were made exclusively 
by hand. Modern pin making by machinery 
dates from 1824, when Lemuel W. Wright, of 
Massachusetts, invented a pin-making machine, 
which he soon after patented in America and 
Europe. The price of pins at once became 
greatly cheapened, though since then many im- 
provements have been made. It is thought that 
about 2,500,000 pins are consumed daily in Can- 
ada and about 35,000,000 in the United States. 

Pins are made of various materials, but most 
generally of an alloy composed of two parts 
of copper and one part of zinc. Many devices 
to manufacture this commodity are in use, all 
of which are propelled by machinery, and the 
machines do the work with little more than 
the supervision by the workman. The metal 
alloy is cast in bars and these are made into 
wire of the proper size. After winding the 
wire on a large reel, it is hung immediately 
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above the pin-making machine. This machine 
is supplied with a pair of pincers so adjusted 
that they are capable of grasping the wire and 
drawing it from the reel, and the machine cuts 
the wire into the desired length. It is next 
sharpened and the point is finished by a revolv- 
ing cylinder having the effect of a file, and is 
then carried to a die that partly makes the 
head. The head is completed in another similar 
die, and from it is dropped into a box below. 

After a large number of pins have been pre- 
pared in this way, they are placed in a barrel 
containing sawdust and revolved rapidly to re- 
move foreign matters from their surface. 
When taken from the barrel they have a 
bright appearance and are ready to be put into 
paper sheets. Mechanical devices are used in 
papering. All the work of preparing the papers 
and adjusting the pins is done by the machines. 
A single machine is capable of making from 
125 to 200 pins per minute. The color of pins 
depends on the kind of material used, but in 
some cases they are coated with tin by boiling 
them in weak nitric acid in which pieces of tin 
are placed. Pins of a black color are intended 
for mourning and are made from black wire 
and japanned, while others are made similarly 
but have heads of glass or porcelain. 

PINCHBECK (pinch’bék), an alloy of cop- 
per and zinc, usually made to resemble some of 
the baser alloys of gold. It contains about 
twenty parts of zinc and eighty parts of cop- 
per, and is used to some extent in making watch 
cases and other articles in imitation of gold. 

PINCHERS (pinch’érz), a tool with two 
handles and two grasping jaws that work on 
a pivot. It is used for gripping things which 
are to be held fast, for cutting wire, and for 
drawing nails. Those used for cutting wire 
are called nippers and small pinchers are known 
as pliers. The latter are sometimes modified 
for punching holes in paper and leather, being 
constructed so one of the jaws has a hollow 
punch with a cutting edge. 

PINCKNEY (pink’ni), Charles, statesman, 
born in Charleston, S. C., March 9, 1758; died 
Feb. 22, 1824. He took up the practice of law 
in 1779, but was shortly after elected to the 
Continental Congress. In 1778 he was a dele- 
gate to the Federal convention and served as 
Governor in South Carolina from 1789 to 1792 
and from 1796 to 1798. He was elected United 
States Senator as a Democrat in 1797, became 
minister to Spain in 1803, and served as Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina from 1806 to 1808. 
Subsequently he was a member of the State 
Legislature and later of the National House of 
Representatives. He advocated a system of free 
schools in his State. Pinckney was a close 
friend of President Jefferson. 

PINCKNEY, Charles Cotesworth, states- 
man, born in Charleston, S. C., Feb. 25, 1746; 
died Aug. 16, 1825. He studied in South Caro- 
lina and in England, was attorney-general of 
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the colony of South Carolina, and became a 
member of its Provincial Congress in 1775. His 
efforts were favorable to the colonists and he 
became the aid-de-camp of Washington, serving 
with him in that capacity at the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown, but soon after 
took charge of a command as colonel. In 1780 
he was taken prisoner at the surrender of 
Charleston and was detained by the British un- 
til the war closed. He was a member of the 
Federal convention in 1787 that framed the 
Constitution of the United States, and in that 
body opposed making religion a test of qualifi- 
cation for office. President Washington ap- 
pointed him minister to France in 1796, but the 
French directory refused to receive him, since 
a war was threatened at that time between 
France and the United States. However, the 
French made a proposal to avert war in case 
the United States would make a monetary pay- 
ment, when Pinckney replied, “Millions for de- 
fense, but not a cent for tribute.” He was soon 
after appointed major general and was the un- 
successful candidate of the Federalist party for 
Vice President in 1800 and for Presidént in 
1804 and 1808. 

PINCKNEY, Thomas, soldier and diplo- 
mat, born at Charleston, S. C., Oct. 23, 1750; 
died Nov. 2, 1828. He studied law in London, 
England, and joined the Revolufionary army 
on returning to America. At Camden he was 
severely wounded, in 1780, and remained a 
prisoner until the close of the war. In 1787 he 
was elected Governor of South Carolina and 
in 1792 became minister to. England. He was 
sent to Spain in 1794 to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, which resulted in concluding, in 1795, 
the agreement that navigation on the Missis- 
sippi was to be free to the United States. In 
1796 he was the Federalist candidate for Vice 
President. Later he served a term in Con- 
gress and commanded as major general in the 
War of 1812. At the Battle of Horse Shoe 
Bend he defeated the Creek and Seminole In- 
dians. 

PINDAR (pin’dar), celebrated Grecian lyric 
poet, born near Thebes in 522 B. c.; died in 442 
B. c. He descended from a noble family, and 
under the direction of his father developed 
much skill in music. His talent for poetry 
caused his father to send him to Athens for 
instruction under Lasus of Hermione, the 
founder of an Athenian school of poetry. He 
returned to Thebes in 502 B. c., where he was 
further instructed by Corinna and Myrtis, two 
famous poetesses of Boeotia. His remarkable 
genius soon attracted the attention of many 
celebrated Hellenic rulers, and he was every- 
where honored because of his scholarly and 
well-adapted compositions. Among his choral 
songs are a number composed for Alexander, 
King of Macedonia; Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse; 
and Arcesilaus, King of Cyrene. These and 
other compositions are remarkable for their 
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independent character, since he gives well- 
planned advice, praise, and reproof to his pa- 
trons. Most of his life was spent at the courts 
of kings and in witnessing festive games. To 
all of these he devotes attention in his poetical 
works. 

Only fragments of the writings of Pindar are 
extant, but his “Triumphal Odes” is preserved 
in its entirety. This work is devoted to re- 
counting the victories won at the Pythian, Olym- 
pian, Isthmian, and Nemean games, and not 
only celebrates the achievements, but inter- 
mingles beautiful choruses and pious devotion 
to the gods, to whom he accredits much of his 
success. Many of the works of Pindar have 
been translated and published in various edi- 
tions, particularly those having for their basis 
the legends of Grecian literature. The Athe- 
nians held him in special esteem, since he showed 
a particular fondness for Athens, but many 
of the Greek states honored him with statues. 

PINDAR, Peter. See Wolcott, John. 

PINE, the name popularly applied to any tree 
of the genus Pinus. The trees of this group 
are distinguished by their woody cones and 
numerous two- i 
seeded scales from 
the spruces, larch- 
es, firs, cedars, and 
other trees of ihe 
same family, but 
of a different ge- 
nus. The leaves 
are evergreen and 
needle-shaped, and 
vary in length 
from about an 
inch to more than 
a foot. They 
grow in small 
clusters of from 
one to five, accord- 
ing to the species, 
and are sheathed 
at the base by 
thin, chafflike 
scales. The leaves | 
are so shaped at CONES OF PINES. 
the inner and outer faces that they make a 
solid cylinder when pressed together. Pines 
are confined exclusively to the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, where they grow in extensive groves 
in America, Europe, and Asia, but a distinct 
species is found in the Canary Islands. They 
thrive most abundantly in the temperate and 
cold regions and are rarely found in the Torrid 
Zone. In size they range from mere shrubs 
to stately trees fully 300 feet high. The pines 
are found mostly in groves and extensive for- 
ests. 

The pine forests of the tropical regions are 
confined to the elevated mountains, while in the 
northern and colder climates they grow vigor- 
ously at sea level, though those confined to 
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the Arctic zone are mere shrubs. Seventy spe- 
cies have been described, of which 35 are na- 
tive to North America, but only about six of 
these have more than local importance for lum- 
bering purposes. The white pine is the most 
important of all the American species, and is 
found in abundance in the regions of the Great 
Lakes and the Saint Lawrence. This val- 
uable tree extends far northward in Canada. 
It reaches a height of from 75 to 150 feet, 
measures about 12 feet around the lower part 
of the trunk, and in the larger forests it is 
beautiful for its straight grain and soft and 
light timber. Another lofty tree, the loblolly 
pine, has long leaves and is widely distributed 
in North America, but its timber is compara- 
tively of little value. The Norway pine is of 
next importance and is found in the forests of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Canada, where it is 
called Canadian pine. Its wood is heavy and 
resinous and is harder and more elastic than 
the white pine. 

The yellow pine is found mostly in the South- 
ern States, from southern New Jersey to Texas, 
and is known in the markets as Georgia pine. 
There may be said to be two species of the 
yellow pine—the short-leafed and the long- 
leafed—both of which have wood of a dark 
yellow to an orange color. However, the long- 
leafed is the most desirable for general build- 
ing. The Oregon pine ranges from British Co- 
lumbia to Mexico. This species grows in great 
forests and often attains a height of 300 feet. 
Its wood is hard and durable, has a yellowish 
color, and is valuable for all kinds of construc- 
tion purposes. Several species yield large quan- 
tities of tar, turpentine, pitch, and resin, par- 
ticularly the Norway pine and the yellow pine. 
The pine forests of Europe are most extensive 
in the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Vosges, and 
there are vast forests in Russia and the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. Large forests of pines oc- 
cur in the Himalayas and other sections of Asia. 
The Scotch pine is a native of Western Europe 
and has been naturalized and planted exten- 
sively in America as an ornamental tree, be- 
ing a favorite both on account of its excel- 
lently colored foliage and spreading branches. 

PINEAPPLE, or Ananassa, a tropical plant 
much esteemed and cultivated for its fruit. It 
is so named because the fruit somewhat re- 
sembles in appearance the cone of the pine. 
The plant consists of a central axis with a 
tuft of rigid leaves springing from the roots 
to the upper part. A single spike of flowers 
appears at the upper end of a short flower 
stem, where a single fruit develops. The pine- 
apple is propagated by a tuft growth that ap- 
pears at the upper part of the fruit. This plant 
is native to the tropical parts of America. It is 
from ten to twenty inches high and grows wild 
in Brazil and other South American countries. 
Many of the species have been widely natural- 
ized and are cultivated extensively. They may 


be grown successfully in hothouses, but their 
culture for commercial purposes depends upon 
a warm climate and an abundance of moisture. 
Large plantations of pineapples are produced 
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in the Hawaiian Islands, the West Indies, the 
Philippines, and the southern part of the Unit- 
ed States. 

PINE BLUFF, a city in Arkansas, county 
seat of Jefferson County, on the Arkansas River, 
41 miles southeast of Little Rock. It is on the 
Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern, the 
Saint Louis and Southwestern, and other rail- 
roads. The place is beautifully situated on an 
elevated bluff and is surrounded by a rich farm- 
ing country. The noteworthy buildings include 
the county courthouse, the Merrill Institute, 
the opera house, the high school, and the State 
normal school for colored students. Among the 
manufactures are flour, lumber products, cot- 
ton-seed oil, cotton goods, leather, and machin- 
ery. It has an extensive trade in cotton, to- 
bacco, and cereals. Electric street railways, 
waterworks, pavements, and sewerage are 
among the public utilities. Population, 1900, 
11,496; in 1910, 15,102. 

PINERO (pi-nér’5), Arthur Wing, drama- 
tist, born in London, England, May 24, 1855. 
He descended from Jewish parents, studied in 
private schools, and began the practice of law, 
but soon abandoned this profession for the 
stage. For some time he was connected with 
a company with which Henry Irving was asso- 
ciated, and from the latter he learned much of 
value in practical stage experience. In 1876 he 
completed his first play under the title “Two 
can Play at That Game.” After 1881 he de- 
voted himself to play writing and is the author 
of many dramas that became widely known. 
His chief works include “The Cabinet Minis- 
ter,” “Sweet Lavender,” “The Gay Lord Quez,” 
and “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 

PINES, Isle of, an island of the West Indies, 
situated thirty miles south of Cuba, in the Carib- 
bean Sea, constituting the principal island of 
the Archipelago de Los Canarreos. It. is 61 
miles long by 55 miles wide. The area is 982 
square miles. The coast has several prominent 
indentations and near its shore are numerous 
smaller islands. It is in effect two islands, 
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connected by a marsh. In the northern part 
the surface is diversified by a number of moun- 
tains and in the southern it is low, flat, and 
sandy, but there are plains of great fertility. 
It is visited as a health resort because of its 
favorable climate and mineral springs. The 
products include tobacco, cattle, cotton, cereals, 
vegetables, and fruits. Excellent forests are 
abundant, including pine, cedar, mahogany, and 
other woods. Rock-crystal, marble, and other 
minerals are obtained in the mountains. The 
local seat of government is at Nueva Gerona, 
but it has been a dependency of the province 
of Havana, Cuba, for many years. Columbus 
discovered the Isle of Pines in 1494. The in- 
habitants include 267 Negroes, 198 foreign 
whites, and 2,480 native whites. Population, 
1909, 3,276; in 1911, 4,515. 

PING PONG, a game played on a table or 
board, which is marked to a scale modeled 
after the court used in lawn tennis. It is, in 
fact, a modified form of lawn tennis, but is 
adapted to be played indoors. The rackets, 
though small, resemble in form and style those 
of lawn tennis, and the ball is usually a light 
sphere of celluloid. The table should be about 
four feet wide and eight long, but in practice 
the size differs somewhat. The system of scor- 
ing is the same as in lawn tennis, but only a 
single service is permitted. This game was first 
called gossima, but the name was changed to 
ping pong in 1900. It is played to a consid- 
erable extent in Canada and the United States, 
but is particularly popular in France and Eng- 
land. 

PINGREE (pin’gré), Hazen Senter, public 
man, born in Denmark, Me., Aug. 30, 1840; 
died Oct. 18, 1901. He was the son of a poor 
farmer and worked in the cotton factory at 
Saco and later in a shoe factory at Hopkinton, 
Mass. In 1862 he enlisted for service in the 
Federal army, was captured by Mosby in 1864, 
and was imprisoned for some time at Anderson- 
ville. Immediately after the war he founded 
the shoe firm of Pingree & Smith at Detroit, 
which became one of the largest manufactur- 
ing establishments of the Northwest. The peo- 
ple of Detroit elected him mayor as a Repub- 
lican for four terms. He was elected Governor 
of Michigan in 1896, which position he held un- 
til 1900. As mayor he was an active advocate 
of municipal reform, and as Governor he did 
much to improve the methods of taxation. 

PINK, an extensive genus of plants, many of 
which have long been cultivated in gardens for 
their flowers. The numerous species, about 300, 
include both annuals and perennials. Florists 
generally group the pinks into three general 
classes—the flakes, bizarres, and picotees. A 
familiar species is generally known as the 
garden pink, or peasant’s-eye. Many species 
have been grown as ornamental plants for ages 
and have been greatly improved by propagation. 
Those most extensively cultivated and best 
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known are the garden pink, clove pink, and car- 
nation, while the sweet William is sometimes 
classed with the clustered flowering plants of 
this class. Pinks are native to the regions of 
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CARNATION PINK. 


GARDEN PINK. 


the Mediterranean, but a single species is found 
in the west central part of North America. 
Those now cultivated in gardens have been 
acclimated by importation from Europe. 

PINKERTON (pin’kér-tiin), Allan, Ameri- 
can detective, born in Glasgow, Scotland, Aug. 
25, 1819; died in Chicago, Ill., July 1, 1884. He 
emigrated to Canada in 1840 and soon after 
removed to Chicago, where he became a deputy 
sheriff. He was appointed a detective of the 
Chicago police department in 1850, after which 
he originated the celebrated Pinkerton Detective 
Association. The plot to assassinate President 
Lincoln while proceeding to Washington was 
discovered by him, and at the beginning of the 
Civil War he became chief of the secret service 
of the Federal army. To him is due the credit 
of discovering many secret plots, and he broke 
up the Molly Maguires in Pennsylvania. He 
published a large number of works, including 
“Railroad Forgers and the Detectives,” “Spirit- 
ualists and the Detectives,” “Gypsies and the 
Detectives,” “Spy of the Rebellion,” “Strikes, 
Communists, Tramps, and Detectives,” and 
“Thirty Years a Detective.” 

PINNACE (pin’nas), a large boat carried 
by ships, usually from 28 to 32 feet in length. 
It is somewhat larger than the cutter and 
smaller than the launch, and is rowed by six 
or eight oars. The name is sometimes applied 
to a single-masted vessel having oars or sweeps. 
A vessel of this class is capable of carrying 
from sixty to eighty tons and is employed by 
some nations for coast defense. 

PINTO (pén’té), Alexandre Serpa, soldier 
and traveler, born in Douro, Portugal, April 
20, 1846. He received his education at the 
Royal Military College, Lisbon, and soon after 
entered the Portuguese army in South Africa. 
He took part in the Zambezi War in 1869 and 
in 1877 entered upon an expedition to cross 
Africa from Benguela to Durban, reaching the 
latter place in 1879. The following year he be- 
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came aid-de-camp to the King of Portugal and 
subsequently made a number of exploring ex- 
peditions through Southern Africa. He pub- 
lished “How I Crossed Africa” and was fitting- 
ly honored by many important scientific and 
geographical societies. 

PINTURICCHIO (pén-td0-rék’ké-d), Ber- 
nardino, painter, born in Perugia, Italy, in 1454; 
died in 1513. He studied under Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo and for some time was associated with 
Pietro Perugino. As a decorative artist he ex- 
celled and his portraits and historical paintings 
are generally admired. He painted some fres- 
coes in the Sistine Chapel and the Borgia apart- 
ments of the Vatican, and planned a number 
of architectural structures in Rome. He exe- 
cuted noted portraits of Isabella the Catholic, 
Pius II., and Innocent VIII. His most famous 
work is the “History of Pius II.” painted in 
ten compartments in the library at Sienna, in 
which he was assisted by Raphael. 

PIPE, an apparatus used by smokers of to- 
bacco and other narcotics. It has two essential 
parts, the bowl and the stem. The former is 
the receptacle in which the substance is burned 
and the latter serves to draw the smoke into 
the mouth. Many kinds of pipes are in use 
and the materials from which they are made 
differ greatly, but usually clay or wood is used 
in constructing the cheaper grades. The finest 
pipes are made of meerschaum, a kind of com- 
pact magnesium stone, and of carved briar 
wood. The manufacture of pipes from mee? 
schaum has reached its highest perfection in 
Vienna, where German manufacturers engage 
extensively in the enterprise, while large quan- 
tities of pipes are made with bowls of porcelain.. 
Pipestems are usually made of different ma- 
terial from the bowls, in many cases of wood, 
bone, ivory, or amber, and usually these ma- 
terials form the mouthpieces. Pipes made of 
costly material are trimmed with gold and 
other precious metals and the most expensive 
are set with fine stones. The American Indians 
made pipes of baked clay and soapstone and 
in most cases. prepared the stems of wood. 
Pipes made wholly of baked clay were of fre- 
quent manufacture among primitive peoples. 
Many of the relics found with the remains of 
the moundbuilders include specimens of such 
pipes. Smoking tobacco in pipes is much more 
common in Europe than in America, the Ameri- 
can smoker preferring to use cigars. 

PIPE, an artificial tube or conduit used to 
convey liquids, such as gas, steam, water, and 
petroleum. A variety of materials are used in 
the construction of pipes, but they consist prin- 
cipally of lead, iron, gutta-percha, and clays. 
In size they differ greatly, ranging from one 
inch to five feet in diameter, though the larger 
sizes are principally of vitrified clays. Lead 
pipes are usually small and are employed chiefly 
for conveying water or steam for short dis- 
tances. Mains used in waterworks are large- 
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ly of iron, while sewage and drainage are 

EO ocio through pipes or tiles made of fire 

clay. 

Petroleum is conveyed great distances through 
pipe lines and often under high pressures, 
though sometimes by the force of gravitation. 
The first line of this kind in America was con- 
structed from the oil fields in Pennsylvania to 
Pittsburg, the pipes having a diameter of four 
inches and the lines a length of 55 miles. A 
line was soon after built from Beaumont to 
the refineries at Port Arthur, Tex., and later 
a line was constructed from the oil fields of 
Oklahoma to the refineries at Port Arthur. 
Many of these lines are extensive. An 8-inch 
pipe line from Lima, Ohio, to Chicago has a 
length of 205 miles. The line from Olean to 
New York City is over 300 miles long, while 
the one from Colgrove to Philadelphia has a 
length of 235 miles. In 1908 there were atout 
40,000 miles of pipe lines for transporting gas 
and mineral oils in the United States. Similar 
lines are utilized in Canada, Italy, and Russia. 
The last mentioned country has thirty pipe 
lines of vast extent, some of them having 8-inch 
pipes. Pipes of this kind are made of iron, 
commonly in ł8-foot lengths, and are connected 
by sleeve couplings with tapered threads. They 
are usually laid two feet below the surface and 
the oil or gas is pumped through the lines. 
Where they cross hills and mountains, as is 
frequently the case, it requires pumps of high 
pressure. 

PIPEFISH, the name of a genus of fishes 
common to the warmer seas, but sometimes en- 
tering the adjacent fresh waters. These ani- 
mals are peculiar for their tubular snout and 
long, slender body, which is covered with close- 
ly fitted bony plates. Adults attain a length of 
three feet, but the body is very thin and slen- 
der. About 150 species have been described, in- 
cluding several that are only a few inches in 
length. These animals are related to the sea 
horse, which they resemble in that the male 
has a brood pouch on the ventral side of the 
tail. In this pouch the young are carried for 
some time after they have been hatched, and 
even return ta it during danger when they are 
of considerable size. Some of the species spend 
much of their time with their head downward 
in the water, stirring the sand with their snout, 
which they do most frequently among the blades 
of eelgrass. See Hippocampus. 

PIPIT (pip’it), or Titlark, a group of birds 
classed with the perchers. In many respects 
they resemble the lark. Many species have been 
described and some are widely distributed. The 
two species common to North America are the 
prairie lark and the American titlark, both of 
which sing while pursuing a circuitous flight 
through the air. The best known species of 
Europe are the rock, sea, and field pipits, but 
closely allied birds are common to many parts 
of Asia and Africa. They nest on the ground 
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and are easily distinguished by their simple and 
clear song. 

PIQUA (pik’wa), a city of Ohio, in Miami 
County, on the Miami River, 87 miles north of 
Cincinnati. It is on the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and Saint Louis railroads, and on the 
Miami and Erie Canal. The principal buildings 
include the city hall, the high school, the Schmid- 
lapp Library, and many churches. Among the 
manufactures are flour, carriages, corrugated 
iron, hardware, furniture, woolen goods, and 
linseed oil. The surrounding country is agri- 
cultural and dairying. Electric street railways, 
pavements, waterworks, and street lighting are 
among the improvements. Population, 1900, 
12,172;-in 1910, 13,388. 

PIQUET (pé-két’), or Picket, a game of 
cards played by two persons, who use all the 
cards except those with two, three, four, and 
five spots. Each player receives twelve cards, 
either two or three being dealt at a time, and 
the talon or stock is then placed upon the board. 
The one who first receives his hand has the 
the right to draw from the board five cards in 
their natural order and he must discard the 
same number, but at least one of the cards 
drawn must be discarded. From the cards 
drawn and dealth he is enabled to arrange his 
. hand with reference to the various scores, after 
which he is followed in drawing and discarding 
by the dealer, who may take all the other 
player has left. Tricks are taken in the usual 
manner by the same suit. Immediately after 
dealing the cards, before any are discarded, 
the player who has no face card scores ten 
points. Points are also counted by the player 
who has the greatest number of cards of any 
one suit, who has four cards of equal value 
in four different suits, and who takes the greater 
number of tricks. The game is 100 points. 

PIRACY (pi’ra-sy), the practice of robbery 
on the high seas and which, if committed upon 
land, would constitute felony. Many of the 
nations have adopted statutes that make per- 
sons guilty of piracy who in any way aid pirates, 
or conduct trade with them. Most civilized na- 
tions regard persons who forcibly convey or 
remove others as slaves guilty of piracy. The 
penalty for conviction is a long term of impris- 
onment, but formerly the penalty was death, 
which extended not only to the principal, but 
to all those implicated as aids or supporters 
of pirates. Piracy is older than human history. 
Accounts of daring deeds of sea rovers have 
come down to us from ancient peoples through 
tradition and history. 

The Phoenician colonists regarded piracy an 
honorable occupation and made it a prolific 
source of profit. This was likewise the view 
taken by the early Grecians and Romans. Great 
bands of pirates had their seat for centuries in 
various regions bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Pompey was given command of a large mili- 
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tary and naval force by the Roman government 
for the purpose of subduing the pirates who 
infested the sections adjacent to Rome. The 
Northmen were the most noted pirates of Eu- 
rope and commanded the northwestern coasts 
from the 7th to the 1lth centuries. It was 
partly for protection against the sea rovers 
that. the Hanseatic League was formed by Eu- 
ropean cities. Southern Europe was harassed 
by pirates from Algeria and other regions of 
North Africa up to the early part of the 19th 
century, and many vessels came in contact with 
them while sailing the Indian and Atlantic 
oceans. 

The American colonists were preyed upon by 
pirates in the 17th and 18th centuries. These 
pirates had their seat in the swampy regions 
of Florida and in the islands southeast of the 
United States. A pirate named Teach, and 
sometimes called Black Beard, was one of the 
most noted outlaws of this period. He preyed 
upon the Spanish possessions in the South and 
had trade relations with citizens of the United 
States as far north as Philadelphia, but was 
finally expelled from North Carolina by Gov- 
ernor Johnson. A London company sent Cap- 
tain Kidd to subdue the pirates in 1696. He 
soon after adopted the practice and terrorized 
the eastern coast of North America, but was 
finally apprehended and executed in 1701. In 
1841 the United States declared the slave trade 
a form of piracy and it was recognized as such 
by England, Germany, Russia, and Austria. 
The system of international treaties among civ- 
ilized nations has overcome piracy almost en- 
tirely, though it is still practiced to a limited 
extent in Southeastern Asia. 

PIRAEUS (pi-ré’iis), a city of Greece, situ- | 
ated five miles southwest of Athens. It is the 
seaport of that city. The site is on a peninsula 
of the same name and on the shore of a harbor 
formed by the Saronic Gulf. It is renowned as 
the seaport of ancient Athens and was con- 
nected with it by the famous Long Walls. The 
Romans under Sulla destroyed the city in 86 
B. c., and during the long possession by Turkey 
it formed only a mass of ruins. Since then it 
has developed extensive manufactures and an 
important foreign trade. It is connected with 
Athens by a railway and its harbor has been 
greatly improved. The modern city dates prop- 
erly from 1834. It has fine public buildings 
and many substantial residences and business 
houses. Population, 1916, 73,306. 

PISA (pé’sa), a city of Italy, capital of a 
province of the same name, on the Arno River, 
44 miles west of Florence. It has well platted 
and paved streets and is connected with Leg- 
horn, Florence, and other cities by an extensive 
railway system. Once a city of great wealth 
and renown, it still contains a number of evi- 
dences of its former prosperity. Among the 
most noteworthy buildings is a cathedral dating 
from the 11th century, in which there are paint- 
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ings by a number of Italian masters. It has a 
dome of great beauty. Near this cathedral is 
the famous Leaning Tower of Pisa, a remark- 
able structure built in the 12th century by the 
German architect, Willheim of Innsbruck. This 
tower leans about fourteen feet from the per- 
pendicular, is 180 feet high, and has eight 
stories. Upon its flat roof is an open gallery 
from which the surrounding country may be 
viewed. 

Opposite the cathedral is the Church of Sairt 
John, a remarkable building completed in 1162, 
in which the finest sculpture of Nicola Pisano 
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(1226-1273) may be seen. 
much renown is the Campo Santo, dating from 


Another building of 


1228. Pisa has a splendid library of 125,000 
volumes, which is situated in the university, an 
institution attended by 1,200 students. Con- 
nected with the university are a fine campus, 
a botanical garden, and a museum of natural 
history. It has electric street railways, gas and 
electric lighting, and systems of sewerage and 
waterworks. The manufactures embrace cotton 
and woolen goods, ribbons, silks, utensils, cloth- 
ing, earthenware, and machinery. 

Pisa was founded by the Etruscans, but later 
became a part of Rome. Roman occupation 
dates from the 2d century B. c., but it retained 
its own municipal government for many years. 
In the 11th century it was organized as a re- 
public. At that time its splendid works of art 
were constructed and its vast buildings and 
fortifications were erected. The German em- 
perors governed it after the fall of the repub- 
lic. At this time it had 150,000 inhabitants, 
but it gradually fell into decay. The decline 
was due to the extended contentions between 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, and at one 
time its inhabitants numbered less than 10,000. 
It was made a part of the kingdom of Italy 
along with the remainder of Tuscany in 1860. 
Population, 1916, 62,405. 

PISCES (pis’séz), the twelfth sign of the 
zodiac, which is entered by the sun on Feb. 20. 
Formerly it corresponded to the constellation of 
Pisces (the fishes), but the constellation is now 
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mostly in the sign Aries, owing to the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. It contains no promi- 
nent stars, but includes a number of interest- 
ing double stars. See Zodiac. 

PISCICULTURE (pis-si-ki!’tir). See 
Fish Culture. 

PISIDIA (pi-sid’i-a), an ancient country of 
Asia Minor, which occupied a region north of 
Pamphylia. The northern boundary was formed 
by Phrygia. The surface of this region is 
mountainous, including the loftiest ranges of 
the Taurus Mountains. It is drained by the 
Cestus and Eurymedon rivers, and contains a 
fresh-water lake about thirty miles 
long. The lake and rivers are noted 
for their fisheries. The inhabitants 
were long noted as sturdy mountain- 
eers, who resisted with great energy 
the encroachments and incursions of 
foreigners. Xenophon mentions the 
Pisidians in his “Anabasis,” and sub- 
sequently they were referred to by the 
leading Grecian historians. Alexander 
the Great came in contact with them 
when conquering Western Asia, but 
the Romans completely crushed their 
power and made them a part of the 
imperial territory. Their most noted 
cities included Antioch, Termessus, 
Selge, and Sagalassus. The sites of 
these cities have vielded many remark- 
able relics. 

PISISTRATUS (pi-sis’tra-tiis), tyrant of 
Athens, born about 612 B. c.; died about 527 
B. C. He was the son of Hippocrates and in his 
early political life supported the policy of Solon. 
Later he became allied with one of the three 
parties of Attica, becoming its recognized head, 
his wealth and scholarly eloquence making him 
one of the most influential leaders of his time. 
It is claimed that, after a violent dispute with 
Megacles in the public assembly, he came to 
the market place with self-inflicted wounds, 
which he pretended were received from politi- 
cal opponents. The people became indignant 
at the apparent ill treatment and placed a guard 
for his protection. This guard was skillfully 
increased until he was able to control the city 
and in 560 B. c. Megacles fled, but Solon re- 
mained at Athens and continued to oppose the 
dictatorial policy of Pisistratus. 

Although termed a tyrant, he was by no means 
oppressive, but wisely enforced the laws of 
Solon and provided for the material welfare 
of the city. After six years he was compelled 
to surrender his authority, but he succeeded in 
making himself master of the city a second time 
by the aid of Thebes and Argos. After five 
years he was again driven from Athens only to 
return after a short time. The rule of Pisis- 
tratus is noted for the erection of many public 
buildings and the establishment of libraries. 
He made ample provisions for the employment 
and support of the poor. He is credited with 
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the collection of the poems of Homer, though 
the earlier authorities do not make mention of 
this. His country enjayed greater prosperity 
and longer peace during his reign than in a 
majority of the administrations. In the latter 
part of his reign he conquered Naxos. His 
sons succeeded him. 

PISTOL. See Revolver. 

PITCAIRN (pit’karn), John, soldier, born 
in Fifeshire, Scotland, in 1740; died in 1775. He 
entered the military service and was rapidly 
promoted, being made a captain in 1765 and a 
major in 1771. For some time he was stationed 
at Boston under General Gage, who sent him 
to Concord in 1775 to destroy the military 
stores. However, he was confronted by minute- 
men at Lexington, who refused to disperse at 
the order of the British, when the soldiers fired 
and killed seven Americans. There has been 
an extended dispute as to which fired the first 
shot, though Major Pitcairn maintained that the 
soldiers were first fired upon by the colonists. 
On June 17, 1775, in the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
he was mortally wounded. 

PITCAIRN ISLAND, an island of the 
South Pacific Ocean, situated between Australia 
and South America, in the southeastern part of 
the Polynesian Archipelago. It is about one 
mile wide and two and one-fourth miles long. 
The surface is fertile, though the coasts are 
high and rocky, and there is an abundance of 
timber. This island, first visited by Carteret in 
1667, is of itself unimportant, but it is cele- 
brated on account of its becoming tke dwelling 
place of a number of mutineers. In 1789 the 
British ship Bounty was sent from India to the 
West Indies, but when it reached Tahiti, one 
of the Caroline Islands, where a supply of 
breadfruit trees was to be gathered, the season 
for taking them up had not arrived. For two 
months the crew was idle and during this time 
became demoralized and soon after mutinied. 
The captain and those who would not join 
them were put off in a boat and set adrift on 
the ocean. After 46 days they reached inhabited 
land. However, the mutineers returned to Ta- 
hiti and nine of these with a number of native 
men and women sailed from Tahiti in 1790 and 
formed a settlement on Pitcairn Island, which 
was then uninhabited. 

An Englishman named Alexander Smith 
changed his name to John Adams, and became 
recognized as the leader of the little colony. 
Several of the Tahitians were murdered as the 
result of quarrels, but the others remained on 
the island, and Adams directed educational and 
Christian instruction. It was thought that the 
Bounty and its occupants had been lost at sea 
until in 1808, when Captain Folger with the 
American ship Topaz discovered them, but 
Adams was the only one of the mutineers who 
was then alive. However, there were a large 
number of fine farms and houses on the island, 
and the descendants of the mutineers had ad- 
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vanced remarkably in educational and industrial 
arts. A British vessel visited the island in 
1831, when the inhabitants numbered &7, and 
in the same year transferred them to Tahiti, 
but they returned to Pitcairn within a year. 
In 1856 they numbered 194, and it was found 
that the island was too small to support that 
number. They were accordingly removed to 
Norfolk Island, but about forty soon after re- 
turned. The population at present is about 125. 

PITCH, a product obtained by boiling tar 
until the volatile naphtha is driven off. It may 
be obtained from wood and coal tar, stearine 
residue, bone tar, and petroleum. Pitch has a 
dark color and brilliant luster and is solid at 
ordinary temperatures. It is used extensively 
for closing up seams in shipbuilding, for keep- 
ing wood from decay and iron from rusting 
when exposed to the weather, and for making 
artificial asphalt. A grade produced in Finland 
is called Burgundy pitch and has medical prop- 
erties. The term mineral pitch is sometimes ap- 
plied to asphalt. 

PITCHER PLANTS, a group of plants 
which have their leaves or petioles formed like 
pitchers, in which more or less fluid is stored. 





EAST INDIAN PITCHER PLANT. 


Botanists classify them into two general divi- 
sions, known as the American and East Indian 
pitcher plant families. The American pitcher 
plants include five or six species, found mostly 
in the eastern part of the United States, Cali- 
fornia, and Canada. A familiar species, the 
sarracenia, is found in the eastern part of the 
continent and elsewhere. The East Indian 
pitcher plants include a large number of species 
and are found widely distributed in Australia, 
the East India Islands, and Southern Asia. 
These plants are inclined to be shrubby or her- 
baceous and grow best in low or swampy re- 
gions. Each leaf is prolonged and forms a 
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cuplike vessel resembling a pitcher, and over 
the top extends a lid that may be regarded the 
true leaf blade. The plant secretes the fluid. 
This fluid attracts insects, such as flies and 
beetles, and they are often found drowned in it. 
Darwin classed these plants among the insec- 
tivorous, for the reason that the drowned in- 
sects are dissolved and absorbed by the plants 
as nutritious matter. Pitcher plants are culti- 
vated to some extent in hothouses for their 
flowers and foliage. 

PITH, or Medulla, the cylinder of soft, 
spongy tissue in the center of the stems or 
branches of exogenous plants. The stems of 
young plants are composed entirely of pith and 
bark, but later the woody fiber develops, and 
the pith is reduced until it forms only a small 
cylinder in the developed stem. Pith is com- 
posed of cellular tissue, which in young plants 
contains starch, but later air takes its place. 
The cells are smallest at the circumference. 
There is a connection between the pith and the 
bark by the medullary lines, these serving to 
convey secretions from the bark to the interior. 

PITMAN (pit’man), Benn, artist and ste- 
nographer, born at Trowbridge, England, July 
24, 1822. He was a brother of Sir Isaac Pit- 
man, the inventor of the Pitman system of 
phonography. In 1853 he came to the United 
States and settled in Cincinnati, Ohio, and be- 
came interested in the publication of text-books 
in shorthand. From 1862 to 1865 he served as 
official reporter for the government and devoted 
his attention to professional reporting a number 
of years. He became connected with the Cin- 
cinnati School of Design as a teacher of de- 
scriptive art in 1873, originated what became 
known as the Pitman School of Wood Carv- 
ing, and produced many beautiful wood carvings 
and naturalistic designs in wood sculpture. 
He published “History of Shorthand,” “Life of 
Sir Isaac Pitman,” and “A Plea for Alphabetic 
Reform.” He died Dec. 28, 1910. 

PITMAN, Sir Isaac, educator and inventor 
of the Pitman system of shorthand writing, 
born in Trowbridge, England, Jan. 4, 1813; 
died Jan. 22, 1897. He secured his education 
at the Normal College under the direction of 
the British Foreign School Society. In 1832 he 
became a teacher at Barton-on-Humber, and 
subsequently taught at Wotton-under-Edge. In 
1839 he removed to Bath, where he organized 
the Phonetic Society, and later established a 
printing office to publish the text-books of 
shorthand used in his work. He established the 
Phonetic Journal, a periodical devoted to re- 
forms in writing and spelling, and published a 
large number of manuals and text-books on 
phonography. The Pitman system of short- 
hand is used by a large per cent. of reporters 
in America and Great Britain. It has been 
adapted for use in the German, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, Turkish, Japanese, and many 
Other languages. Gold medals were presented 
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to him by the phonographers of the United 
States. In 1887 he received a marble bust of 
himself at a phonographic association meeting. 
Queen Victoria knighted him in 1894. His 
most important publications include “Writing 
by Sound” and “Phonographic Reporter’s Com- 
panion.” 

PITT, William, Earl of Chatham, noted ora- 
tor and statesman, born in Cornwall, England, 
Nov. 15, 1708; died May 11, 1778. He was the 
son of Rotert Pitt, a country gentleman, studied 
at Eton and Oxford, and after graduating made 
an extensive tour of Europe. In 1735 he was 
elected to Parliament, where he supported Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, in opposition to the king 
and Walpole, the latter being minister at that 
time. His aggressive attitude induced the gov- 
ernment to deprive him of his commission, but 
his ability and eloquence caused his influence 
in public affairs to increase steadily. When 
Walpole was defeated, in 1742, Pitt again en- 
tered the government service and soon after be- 
came Secretary of State. He became Prime 
Minister at the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War, in 1757, and during the four years of his 
ministry Great Britain attained many of its 
greatest achievements. The forces of France 
were defeated everywhere—on the Rhine, in 
India, in Canada, and in Africa. 

Pitt was the director of all the great move- 
ments of the military and naval forces, and to 
him may be attributed in a large measure the 
winning of both India and Canada. He op- 
posed the tax act proposed by Parliament, on 
the ground that taxation should not be imposed 
upon any colony without representation, but 
later he modified his view and vigorously op- 
posed those wishing to grant independence to 
the colonies. At the accession of George lIl. 
he resigned his office, but continued to exercise 
much influence in the government, both domestic 
and foreign. Pitt was one of the most aggres- 
sive English statesmen opposing American in- 
dependence, and, when a treaty was made be- 
tween the American colonies and France, he 
looked upon proposals of peace as overtures to 
prostrate Britain before the Bourbons of France. 
His last noted speech before the House of Lords 
was in opposition to making peace with the col- 
onies and the acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the United States, and four days later 
he died at Hayes. He was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where a statue commemorates him. 
In 1766 he was made Viscount Pitt and Earl of 
Chatham. 

PITT, William, second son of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, born near Kent, England, 
May 28, 1759; died Jan. 23, 1806. He was born 
at the time his father was honored as the most 
illustrious English citizen. His early education 
was gained at home under the supervision of his 
parents. and when but fifteen years of age he 
had a wide knowledge of mathematics and an- 

cient languages. He was educated at Cambridge. 
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and in 1780 became a member of the bar. After 
making a tour of Europe, he stood as a candi- 
date for Parliament from the university, but 
was defeated. However, he entered Parliament 

in January, 
1781, and on 
Feb. 26 of the 
same year 
made his first 
speech in fa- 
vor of the eco- 





nomical re- 
forms pro- 
posed by 


Burke. In 1782 
he became 
Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 
under the Earl 
of Shelbourne. 
When the 
Shelbourne 


ministry was 
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defeated the following year on account of the 
preliminary treaty of peace with the United 
States, King George III. offered to appoint 
Pitt as Premier, but this he declined without 
hesitation, though when the ministry of Port- 
land was dissolved soon after he accepted the 


appointment. His administration of the treas- 
ury was noted for marked financial ability and 
his ministry, beginning in 1784, though he was 
then but 25 years of age, became one of 
memorable strength. 

Among the notable events taking plar ^ at the 
time of his ministry is his regency bil’ of 1788, 
the French Revolution, the war with France in 
1793, and the union with Ireland in 1800. Pitt 
resigned the ministry in 1801 because of the 
king’s opposition to concession to Irish Catho- 
lics, but after several years he was again ap- 
pointed to the ministry. His greatest energy 
was directed against the growing power of Na- 
poleon. When the Battle of Austerlitz was 
won by that commander, Pitt was thrown into 
profound sorrow, which hastened his death. 
Writers have expressed much difference of opin- 
ion as to the merit of Pitt’s statesmanship, some 
according him an exalted position and patriotic 
sentiments, while others regard him as jealous 
for public favor and quite devoid of original 
ideas. He was buried in Westminster Abbey 
beside his father. 

PITTI PALACE, a celebrated structure in 
Florence, Italy, now used as a royal residence. 
It is one of the largest and most imposing pal- 
aces of the world and is in the early Renais- 
sance style, after plans made by Brunelleschi in 
1740. It was constructed for Luca Pitti, a 
member of the Pitti family, who was then 
magistrate of the Republic of Florence. This 
palace contains a valuable art collection, in- 
cluding noted paintings of Titian, Raphael, Gior- 
gione, Rubens, Murillo, Diirer, and Rembrandt. 
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PITTSBURG (pits’birg), a city of Kansas, 


in Crawford County, 55 miles northeast of Inde- 
pendence and 130 miles south of Kansas City. It 
is on the Kansas City Southern, the Saint Louis 
and San Francisco, and the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé railroads. The surrounding coun- 
try has valuable deposits of coal and zinc and 
produces cereals and fruits. The chief build- 
ings include the public library, the high school, 
the opera house, and a branch of the State 
Normal School. Among the manufactures are 
packed meats, cigars, brick, clothing, earthen- 
ware, and machinery. It has a large trade in 
farm produce and coal. The zinc works employ 
about 1,000 persons. Pavements, waterworks, 
sanitary sewerage, and electric street railways 
are among the public utilities. It was first 
settled in 1876 and was incorporated in 1880. 
Population, 1904, 14,368; in 1910, 14,755. 

PITTSBURG, the second city of Pennsyl- 
vania, capital of Allegheny County, at the con- 
fluence of the Monongahela and Allegheny riv- 
ers, which unite to form the Ohio. It is 450 
miles east of Chicago, 254 miles northwest of 
Philadelphia, and 275 miles west of New York. 
At the river level the altitude is 702 feet above 
the sea, but a large part of the site is elevated 
considerably above the river and stretches over 
an undulating and, in places, hilly region. The 
olde~ part of the city is in a peninsula formed 
by the two rivers and at this place the streets 
ar- narrow and somewhat irregular, but the 
larger part of the business section and nearly 
all the residential quarters are regularly platted, 
the streets crossing each other at right angles. 
All the residential sections are beautified by 
parkings and avenues of trees. The city proper 
covers an area of about 35 square miles, but 
near it are many outlying suburbs, though a 
number of such districts have been absorbed 
by the city recently. 

Buitpincs. The architecture is largely of 
stone, which is quarried within easy access of 
the city. The Allegheny County courthouse, on 
Grant Street, is one of the finest buildings of 
the kind in the country, costing about $4,125,000. 
The post office, on Smithfield Street, is a fine 
structure and contains a number of Federal 
offices, including the district and circuit courts 
of the United States. The Frick Building, a 
granite structure twenty stories high, finished 
in marble and mahogany, is one of the finest 
office buildings in the world. Other prominent 
buildings include the Carnegie, the Arrott, the 
Park, the Empire, and the Peoples’ Bank for 
Savings. The Trinity Church (Episcopal), the 
First Presbyterian, the Church of the Ascen- 
sion (Episcopal), the Saint Paul’s Cathedral 
(Roman Catholic), the Christ Methodist Epis- 
copal, and the Sixth United Presbyterian are 
among the leading ecclesiastical buildings. The 
Henry, the Lincoln, and the Schenley are among 
the finest hotels. 

EpucaTIon. Pittsburg has an extensive sys- 
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tem of public schools, which is under the super- 
vision of a central board of education. It is 
the seat of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, which maintains the departments of 
law, medicine, pharmacy, and dental surgery. 
The Carnegie Institute, established in 1901, is 
well equipped for instruction in technology. 
Other institutions include the Pittsburg College 
of the Holy Ghost, the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, the Pittsburg Female College, and 
the Shadyside Academy. The Carnegie Free 
Library, completed in 1895, has a fine museum 
and an art gallery. With it are affiliated sev- 
eral collections of books that were founded 
previously, the entire number -including about 
200,000 volumes. Many charitable and private 
educational institutions are maintained. The 
West Penn, on Twenty-eighth Street, is the 
largest hospital in the city. Other institutions 
of this kind include the Passavant, the Mercy, 
the Charity, the Free Dispensary, and the Flor- 
ence Crittenton Home. 

Parks. About 1,250 acres are included in the 
parks within the city, and a number are main- 
tained in the district lying near the city limits. 
Schenley Park, a tract of 440 acres, was ac- 
quired in 1890. It contains the Phipps Hall 
of Botany and the Phipps Conservatory. In 
Highland Park, a tract of 441 acres, are several 
fine statues and the zodlogical gardens. A 
number of small parks, such as McKinley, Cen- 
tral, Grand View, and Herron Hill, are located 
in convenient parts of the city. Highland and 
Schenley parks are connected with the more 
populous parts of the city by Grant and Beech- 
wood boulevards, and other fine drives extend 
through the residential centers. Allegheny, 
Homewood, Southside, and Calvary are among 
the principal cemeteries. 

CoMMUNICATION. Pittsburg is the focus of 
many trunk railways, including the Pennsylva- 
nia, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie and 
Pittsburg, the Wabash, the Pittsburg and West- 
ern, and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Saint Louis railroads. Fine stations are main- 
tained by a number of the lines and the Penn- 
sylvania system has a large union depot. Com- 
munication within the city is facilitated by an 
extensive system of electric railways, which has 
branches in all parts of the city and connections 
to many suburban and interurban points. Nu- 
merous railway and wagon bridges cross both 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, thus 
connecting the main business section of Pitts- 
burg with the portion lying south of the river 
and with the parts located west of the Alle- 
gheny, which was formerly the city of Alle- 
gheny. The streets are well paved, largely with 
brick, stone, or asphalt. An extensive system 
of drainage is maintained. The waterworks 
are owned and operated by the city. Gas and 
electric lighting, an efficient fire department, 


and the system of police service are well or- 
ganized. 
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CoMMERCE AND Manuractures. The city has 
a large trade in minerals, merchandise, and ma- 
chinery. This trade is carried partly on the 
Ohio River, but principally by the extensive 
lines of railroads that center here. Coal ‘and 
coke furnish the largest tonnage and in quan- 
tity exceed the trade in these commodities of 
all cities of the world. Pittsburg developed 
large interests in glass and iron making at an 
early date. Nearly one-fourth of the entire 
output of pig iron in the country is obtained 
from the city. From its extensive interests in 
iron and blast furnaces it is popularly called the 
Iron City. Among the principal manufactures 
are wire, nails, rails, steel plate, stoves, electri- 
cal machinery, railway cars, and furniture. The 
city produces large quantities of boots and 
shoes, tobacco and cigars, malts and spirituous 
liquors, pottery and brick, shot and lead pipe, 
paper and paper pulp, and clothing. Jt has a 
number of large petroleum refineries. 

History. Pittsburg occupies the sites of Fort 
Duquesne and Fort Pitt, built respectively by 
the French and English. The former was erect- 
ed in 1754 and was attacked by the British un- 
der General Braddock, who was defeated with 
heavy losses. In 1758 the fort was attacked 
by an army under General Forbes, who cap- 
tured it and changed the name to Pittsburg, in 
honor of William Pitt. Fort Pitt was built 
by General Stanwick in 1759 and constituted 
a strong means of defense during Pontiac's 
War. A blockhouse of brick was erected by the 
British under Colonel Bouquet in 1764, on the 
point of land near the junction of Allegheny 
and Monongahela, and this is now owned and 
preserved by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Washington visited Pittsburg in 1770, when 
the village contained about twenty small houses. 
Continental troops had possession of it during 
the Revolutionary War and lots began to be 
sold quite extensively in 1784. After 1785, fol- 
lowing the opening of the Northwest Territory, 
Pittsburg grew rapidly. A new impetus was 
given when the Pennsylvania Canal was opened, 
in 1834, and railroads began to build soon after. 
In 1903 the Legislature enacted a law to per- 
mit a number of municipalities to unite with 


Pittsburg and to make the city coextensive 
with Allegheny County. In 1900 the city proper, 


before annexations were made, had a population 
of 321,616. Within recent years it has grown very 
rapidly. Population, 1910, 533,905. 
PITTSFIELD (pits’féld), a city in Massa- 
chusetts, county seat of Berkshire County, on 
the Housatonic River, 150 miles west of Bos- 
ton. It is on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford and the Boston and Albany railroads. 
The site is an elevated plateau surrounded by 


hills. Several picturesque lakes are in the vi- 
cinity. It has a beautiful site on an elevated 
plateau. Among the manufactures are paper, 


shirts, electric machinery, brass castings, shoes, 
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cotton and woolen goods, silk textiles, and uten- 
sils. It is the seat of a training school for 
nurses, an old woman's home, and the Hospital 
of the House of Mercy. Among the note- 
worthy buildings are the county courthouse, 
the Crane Art Museum, the public library, the 
Berkshire Savings Bank, and many fine church- 
es. The municipal facilities are modern and 
include public lighting, street railways, sani- 
tary sewerage, and waterworks. It was settled 
in 1748, when it was known as Boston Plan- 
tation, and was incorporated in 1761 under its 
present name. Population, 1910, 32,121. 
PITTSTON (pits’tin), a city of Pennsylva- 
nia, in Luzerne County, on the Susquehanna 
River, 105 miles northwest of Philadelphia. It 
is on the Erie, the Central of New Jersey, the 
Delaware and Hudson, the Lehigh Valley, and 
other railroads. The place is surrounded by a 
region rich in anthracite coal. It is connected 
by two bridges with West Pittston, a suburb 
on the west bank of the Susquehanna, which 
has a population of 6,048. The noteworthy 
buildings include the public library, the city 
hall, the high school, and a number of fine 
churches. Among the manufactures are hard- 
ware, terra cotta, hosiery, lumber products, en- 
gines, paper, and leather. It has an important 
trade in coal and merchandise. Pittston was 
platted in 1770, when it was named in honor of 
William Pitt, and was chartered as a city in 
1894. Population, 1900, 12,556; in '1910, 16,267 
PIUS (pi'iis), the name of nine popes, six of 
whom are treated in special articles below. 
Little is known of Pius I., but it is certain that 
he was bishop of Rome from 142 to 157 a. D. 
It is thought that he was born at Aquileia, Italy, 
and that he suffered martyrdom. Pius III. 
was born at Siena, May 9, 1439; died Oct. 18, 
1503. He became Pope on Sept. 22, 1503, and 
it is thought that his death, which occurred 
the same year, resulted from poison adminis- 
tered by an enemy. Pius VIII. was born at 
Cingoli, Nov. 20, 1761; died in Rome, Nov. 30, 
1830. He became Pope in 1829 and was suc- 
ceeded by Gregory XVI. in 1831. See Pope. 
PIUS II., Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Pope 
of Rome, born at Corsignano, Oct. 18, 1405; 
died Aug. 14, 1464. He received a liberal edu- 
cation and when 26 years of age became secre- 
tary to the cardinal of Fermo. Emperor Fred- 
erick III. of Germany appointed him to office 
in the imperial court and named him as am- 
bassador of a diet at Ratisbon. In 1446 he 
became the German ambassador to Pope Eu- 
genius IV. for the purpose of negotiating papal 
submission to Germany. His skill and trust- 
worthy disposition caused the Pope to retain 
him as secretary. In 1447 Pope Nicholas V. 
created him bishop of Trieste, and in 1456 he 
was made cardinal by Callistus III. He suc- 
ceeded the latter as pontiff in 1458, and im- 
mediately published a bull in opposition to the 
proposition to create a general council to the 
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Pope, though previously he had favored the 
superiority of such a council. He is noted as 
having greater ability and vigor than the popes 
that preceded him. 

PIUS V., Michele Ghislieri, Pope of Rome, 
born in Bosco, near Alessandra, July 17, 1504; 
died May 1, 1572. He descended from poor 
parents and entered the Dominican Order in 
1528. Pope Paul IV., being attracted by his 
eminent ability, appointed him bishop of Sutri 
in 1556. The following year he was made car- 
dinal and on Jan. 8, 1566, was chosen as Pope 
to succeed Paul IV. His administration is noted 
for great rigor in endeavoring to reform the 
morals of Rome, where he prohibited public 
amusements of various kinds, particularly de- 
moralizing exhibitions and bull fights. He was 
a supporter of the Inquisition and persecuted 
both Jews and Protestants who refused to em- 
brace his faith. He excommunicated Queen 
Elizabeth in 1570. In the later part of his 
pontificate he joined Venice and Spain in an 
expedition against the Turks and on Oct. 7, 
1571, the great naval victory of Lepanto was 
won by the allied forces. Clement IX. canon- 
ized him in 1712. 

PIUS VI., Giovanni Angelo, Pope of Rome, 
born in Cesena, Dec. 27, 1717; died Aug. 29, 
1799. He became secretary to Benedict XIV. 
and Clement XIV. appointed him cardinal. He 
succeeded the latter as pontiff on Feb. 15, 1775. 
His election caused him to become involved in 
difficulties, and in 1798 General Berthier 
marched into Rome and proclaimed it a re- 
public, demanding that Pius renounce the tem- 
poral authority. However, he refused to com- 
ply with this request and was accordingly im- 
prisoned at Florence. Later he was confined 
at several other cities, remaining in confinement 
until his death. The early part of his reign 
was disturbed by difficulties with Leopold of 
Tuscany and Emperor Joseph of Austria, who 
deprived him of some of his territory, but his 
administration as a whole demonstrates that he 
was fair-minded and devoted to reforms. Dur- 
ing his reign Rome was greatly improved by 
numerous substantial buildings, parks, thor- 
oughfares, and modern facilities. He attracted 
many artisans and learned men to Rome. 

PIUS VII., Gregorio Barnaba, Pope of 
Rome, born in Cesena, Aug. 14, 1742; died Aug. 
20, 1823. He joined the Benedictine Order at 
an early age and engaged as teacher of philos- 
ophy and theology at Parma and Rome. First 
bishop of Tivoli, he soon after became cardinal 
and on March 14, 1800, succeeded Pius VI. as 
pontiff. French troops had occupied Rome for 
a number of years, but they were withdrawn 
shortly after he became Pope and papal au- 
thority was restored. He selected Cardinal 
Consalvi as his secretary, who was soon after 
sent to Paris to complete a treaty with Na- 
poleon whereby religious practices were re- 
stored in France on the former basis of con- 
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nection with Rome. Napoleon invited Pius to 
come to Paris in 1804 that he might crown him 
as emperor, which request was granted. While 
in Paris he was shown great distinction, but it 
was sought to secure a modification of the 
treaty then existing between France and the 
papal state. However, relations soon began to 
be less friendly in character. In 1808 Napoleon 
again sent troops to occupy Rome and he an- 
nexed by proclamation the provinces of Urbino, 
Ancona, Macerata, and Fermo to Italy. 

Pope Pius protested against the usurpation of 
power by Napoleon, but the latter issued a de- 
cree annexing Rome to France in 1809. The 
French general soon after removed the Pope 
from Rome to Florence and later to Grenoble 
and Savona. He was finally transferred to 
Fontainebleau in 1812, where he was compelled 
to sign a concordat annexing all of the Roman 
states to France. The disastrous campaigns of 
Napoleon in 1813 modified his policy somewhat, 
and, when the allies finally occupied Paris, in 
1814, steps were immediately taken to restore 
the Pope to his possessions. The congress of 
Vienna took final action and on May 24, 1814, 
Pius reéntercd Rome amid great public rejoic- 
ing. He was compelled to leave Rome when 
Napoleon returned from Elba, but after the 
defeat at Waterloo he remained undisturbed 
in his possessions until his death. Pius is noted 
for marked benevolence and Christian charity, 
and promulgated and enforced laws with much 
moderation and wisdom. He reéstablished the 
Society of Jesus in 1814. 

PIUS IX., Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, 
Pope of Rome, born at Sinigaglia, May 13, 1792; 
died Feb. 8, 1878. He was the fourth son of 
Count Jerome, who designed him for a military 
life, but later he studied theology and received 
holy orders. After ministering for some time 
in Rome, he was sent to Chile as auditor of 
the vicar apostolic and in 1846 succeeded Greg- 
ory XVI. His influence had been with the 
party advocating reforms and his accession was 
signalized by the release of 2,000 political pris- 
oners. Soon after he issued a general amnesty 
for political exiles. It was his design to govern 
Italy under a liberal constitution and to provide 
for a legislative department of two branches, 
one appointed by the Pope and the other chosen 
by popular suffrage. However, before these 
measures could be adopted the Revolution of 
1848 spread rapidly, and in 1849 a Roman repub- 
lic was proclaimed under the leadership of Maz- 
zini. The Pope found safety in escaping to 
Gaeta, whence he issued an address to the sov- 
ereigns of Europe in remonstrance to the course 
of events. The president of France, Louis 
Napoleon, sent an expedition to Italy for the 
purpose of restoring the Pope. Garibaldi and 
his army of Italian patriots were defeated, 
Rome was occupied on July 3 of the same year, 
and Pius returned in April, 1850. 

Pope Pius then assumed a more conservative 
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course in his government, which he left largely 
to his secretary of state, Cardinal Antonelli. 
Among the important events of his reign are 
included the bull of 1854, declaring that the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary is 
a church doctrine, and the assemblage of the 
Vatican Council that held a session in Rome 
from December, 1869, to July, 1870. This coun- 
cil was composed of bishops from all parts 
of the world and was the first to proclaim offi- 
cially the doctrine of papal infallibility. The 
military forces of Victor Emmanuel took pos- 
session of Rome in 1870 and made it the capi- 
tal of United Italy, and subsequently the Pope 
exercised only spiritual power. His pontificate 
is the longest on record, 32 years. 

PIUS X., Giuseppe Sarto, Pope of Rome, 
born at Riese, Italy, June 2, 1835. He descend- 
ed from humble parentage and resided in the 
northern part > 
of Italy the D> 
greater part 
of his life. 
After study- 
ing at Trevi- 
so and Padua, 
he was or- 
dained priest 
in the Cathe- 
dral of Castel 
Franco in 
1858. Soon 
after he was 
made cure in 
the parish of 
Tombolo, whence he was transferred as parish 
priest to Salzano in 1867. Leo XIII. appointed 
him bishop of Mantua in 1884, where he won 
the favor of his superiors by faithful perform- 
ance of his duties as bishop. He was created 
cardinal and patriarch of Venice in 1893. At that 
time various disputes arose between the gov- 
ernment and the Holy See, but he won the con- 
fidence of the people by efficient service and 
modesty in personal affairs. In 1903 he was 
elected Pope over Gotti and Rampolla, his two 
leading competitors, and was crowned in Saint 
Peter’s Cathedral on Aug. 9 of the same year. 
He was rigid as a disciplinarian, strenuous as a 
worker, and cloquent as a speaker. Several 
clergical books were published by him, including 
“Manual of Politeness.” He died Aug. 20, 1914. 

PIZARRO (pi-zir’rd), Francisco, soldier 
and conqueror of Peru, born in Truxillo, Spain, 
about 1471; slain June 26, 1541. He was a son 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, a distinguished soldier, but 
his education was entirely neglected and he was 
not even taught to read or write. His first em- 
ployment was that of a swineherd, but later he 
abandoned this uncongenial work and embarked 
at Seville to seek a fortune in America. He 
engaged in several military exploits in Panama 
and accompanied Balboa on his expedition 
across the isthmus to discover the Pacific 
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Ocean. The rumors that a country toward the 
south possessed gold and silver in abundance 
kindled his ambition to conquer it. 

He organized a company in partnership with 
Diego de Almagro, an experienced adventurer, 
and in 1524 proceeded southward as far as Que- 
mada Point. Later the two adventurers were 
joined by Hernando Lugue, and an agreement 
was formed that the wealth discovered should 
be divided equally among them. The expedition 
proceeded southward by two ships and in the 
latter part of 1526 they discovered Peru, but 
their force was insufficient to conquer the 
Peruvians. Pizarro returned to Panama and 
thence sailed to Spain, where he induced the 
government to place an adequate force at his 
disposal, with which he reached Panama in 
1531. In May, 1532, he landed at Tumbez, Peru, 
with three vessels and about 200 men and at 
once began the march inland. Cuzco was the 
capital of the Peruvian empire, where the Inca 
Atahualpa was captured, and after a ransom 
of several million dollars had been extorted he 
was treacherously assassinated. 

An extended quarrel arose between Pizarro 
and Almagro for the possession of the terri- 
tory, the latter claiming the title of governor 
of Cuzco. In a protracted civil strife that re- 
sulted, Almagro was captured and, in 1537, he 
was strangled. Pizarro next proceeded against 
the followers of Almagro with great cruelty, 
but a conspiracy was formed for his assassina- 
tion, and this was finally brought about by a 
son of Almagro in the palace of Lima. Pizarro 
is a prominent figure in the conquest of a large 
part of South America. He is the founder of 
the city of Lima, which he platted in 1535, and 
in the cathedral of that city his remains are 
preserved. Brave and resolute, he pushed for- 
ward the conquest of the new world with a 
spirit that only physical endurance and perse- 
verance can make at all possible, though writers 
generally describe his treatment of the Incas 
and his opponents as extremely cruel. 

PIZARRO, Gonzalo, soldier and adventurer, 
born in Truxillo, Spain, about 1506; slain April 
8, 1548. He was a half-brother of Francisco 
Pizarro, became a soldier at an early age, and 
joined the expedition organized by the latter 
for the conquest of Peru. He was given com- 
mand of an army of 350 Spanish soldiers and 
a large number of Indians, and was appointed 
governor of Quito in 1540. Many of his sol- 
diers perished in the icy winds in endeavoring 
to cross the Andes while marching toward the 
east, but, after enduring many hardships, he 
descended the eastern slopes and discovered the 
Napo River, a large tributary of the Amazon. 
While there he and his army were reduced by 
a lack of supplies, and fully 2,000 of the Indians 
accompanying him died. - After two years of 
absence he returned to Quito. Soon after the 
assassination of Francisco he raised an army 
to dispossess Blasco Nuñez, who had usurped 
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power as viceroy In a battle that followed 
Nuñez was slain, but in 1548 Pizarro was de- 
feated in a battle near Cuzco. He was taken 
prisoner and soon after was beheaded. 

PLAGUE (plag), or Glandular Pestilence, 
an epidemic disease attended by violent fever. 
It is characterized by burning carbuncles in the 
glands of the groin and armpits from which it is 
sometimes called the bubonic plague. In gen- 
eral, it is now believed to be almost identical 
with the most severe forms of typhus fever. 
It is produced by the absorption of a poison 
generated by decaying animal matter combined 
with heat, moisture, and bad ventilatior Its 
spread is hastened by humid heat, poor sanitary 
regulations, and insufficient water, food, air, 
and light. The plague has been generated in 
many regions by the famines caused by the rav- 
ages of locusts and the poisonous infection of 
the air resulting from the decay of their bodies. 
Persons exposed to it become seriously affected 
within a few hours to three weeks, and, like 
other malignant fevers, it has various stages, 
death resulting within a period of a few hours 
to three days. Patients who survive the fifth 
day usually recover under favorable medical 
treatment À 

The first symptoms are restlessness, followed 
by shivering, rise of temperature, and serious 
pain in the head and back. Glandular swellings 
appear in about 24 to 36 hours, these being 
mostly in the neck, groins, and armpits, and 
after breaking open give rise to suppuration 
and the oozing of blood from the surface. The 
disease is highly contagious. No remedy has 
proved reasonably successful, the best prevent- 
ive being to avoid the disease by careful ob- 
servation of wholesome sanitary rules. Many 
proofs can be cited that the plague ravaged dif- 
ferent countries in most ancient times, the first 
on record in Europe being in Athens in 430 B. c. 
Josephus recorded a disastrous plague in Jeru- 
salem in 72 A. D., and in 164-180 it spread over 
a large part of the Roman possessions. Another 
widespread plague visited Rome in 262, when 
the daily mortality was 5,000 persons. It ap- 
peared in most of Europe as a result of the Cru- 
saders returning from Asia, when it became 
known as the black death. In the period from 
1347 to 1350 about one-half the population of 
Europe was destroyed. 

The city of London has been particularly un- 
fortunate in being visited by the plague. Esti- 
mates place the loss of lives at London in 1603 
at 36,270; in 1625, at 35,500; in 1636, at 13,485; 
and in 1665, at 68,650. Other notable ravages 
of the plague cost Marseilles 60,000 lives in 
1720; and Messina, 43,500 in 1743. In 1771 it 
visited Russia, the Scandinavian peninsula, Ger- 
many, and many other regions of Europe. A 
disastrous plague appeared in Egypt in 1844, 
and another raged in southeastern Russia, Ara- 
bia, Persia, and Tripoli in 1878-79. The im- 
provements effected within recent times in the 
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sanitary regulations of cities, such as supplying 
pure water, extensive sewerage systems, and 
adequate lighting of buildings, have had whole- 
some effects in preventing the appearance of the 
plague. It is likewise counteracted by additional 
hospital facilities and advancement in medical 
science. 

PLAIN, one of the great natural divisions of 
the land, the others being plateaus and moun- 
tains. The term plains includes all portions of 
land areas that are less than 1,000 feet above 
sea level, while the remaining portions of the 
land masses are usually classed as plateaus and 
mountains, though some writers extend the 
name to include level or undulating regions of 
greater altitudes. Many of the great plains 
are adjacent to the coast, rising gradually from 
the sea and extending inland until they merge 
into plateaus. North America has two exten- 
sive plains, extending north and south through 
the continents, being divided a short distance 
south of the Canadian line by the Height of 
Land. The portion lying north is included in 
the Arctic plain and the part lying south, ex- 
tending from Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico, 
is almost entirely in the Mississippi basin. 
Along the Atlantic coast is a narrow coastal 
plain, which is separated from the Appalachian 
Mountains by the Piedmont plain. On the west- 
ern coast of North America the plain is very 
narrow or entirely absent, the land rising quite 
abruptly from the shore and merging into the 
Coast Range and other mountains. 

The largest of the extensive plains is in the 
northern part of Eurasia, being included chiefly 
in Siberia and European Russia. It is compar- 
atively narrow in the eastern part, where ranges 
of the Stanovoi Mountains trend near the shore 
of the Arctic, but it gradually widens toward the 
west, where it includes a large part of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Much of the in- 
terior of Africa is included in the central plains, 
such as the Sahara and the Sudan. The great 
plains of South America are in the basins of 
the Amazon and the Rio de la Plata, but the 
former is much the larger and more important. 
Australia is principally an elevated plateau, and 
the only plain of considerable extent is in the 
basin of the Murray and the region of the lakes 
in the southern part. Many great plains for- 
merly were the beds of lakes or the floors of 
shallow seas, hence these are commonly called 
marine plains. Other plains were formed by 
various causes acting through long periods of 
time. Lowlands covered with ice and snow, as 
in Greenland, are usually called ice plains. 
Those formed by the extensive outflow of lava, 
as in southern Idaho, are designated lava plains. 
Where large rivers build broad tracts of land 
by the deposit of silt, as in the deltas of the 
Ganges and the Mississippi, they give rise to 
flood or fluviatile plains. The lowlands that 
have been above the sea for a long period, as a 
great part of the Sahara, are acted upon by the 


winds and other climatic conditions causing 
erosions, and thus finally develop into what is 
known as plains of inundation. 

The great plains are highly important to man 
in commerce and the industry, since the soil in 
most cases is highly fertile. This gives rise 
to agricultural development, which is confined 
largely to the regions. classed as plains. This 
circumstance, together with the fact that they 
contain the most important navigable streams 
and have a surface well adapted to the building 
of railways, has caused them to contain the 
greatest density of population. Extensive fields 
of bituminous and lignite coal and deposits of 
lead, zinc, and iron ores are among the minerals. 
Large areas are covered with valuable forests 
and extensive regions are noted for their 
growth of blue grass, blue stem, and other nu- 
tritious grasses. 

PLAINFIELD, a city of New Jersey, in 
Union County, twenty miles southwest of New 
York City. It is on the Central of New Jersey 
Railroad and is a favorite place of residence of 
many New York business men. The noteworthy 
buildings include the public library, the city 
hall, the high school, and the Muhlenburg Hos- 
pital. Among the manufactures are clothing, 
carpets, oilcloth, carriages, printing presses, dye, 
machinery, cigars, and edged tools. The sur- 
rounding country is agricultural and fruit grow- 
ing. It was settled in 1684 and organized as 
a city in 1869. Population, 1910, 20,550, 

PLANE, in geometry, a real or imaginary 
surface in which, if any two points are taken, 
the straight line which joins them lies wholly 
in that surface. Plane geometry treats of the 
nature and properties of figures and plane trig- 
onometry, of plain triangles, or those which 
lie entirely in the same plane. 

PLANE, a tool used by carpenters and join- 
ers for cutting the surface of wood, either to 
make it smooth or have the shape correspond to 
that of the cutting edge of the plane. Planes 
used to cut only flat surfaces are called bench 
or surfacing planes, while those for shaping and 
forming are known as grooving or molding 
planes. They are formed of a solid block of 
hard wood, called the stock, which has a wedge- 
shaped hole cut from the upper to the lower 
side, in which is adjusted the plane iron or 
chisel. A wooden wedge is used to secure or 
fasten the chisel, which is kept sharp for cut- 
ting. A handle of wood or iron is attached to 
the back part of the plane, thus enabling the 
workmen to push it with force when in use. 
Jack planes are about fifteen inches long and 
are used for the rougher work, while jointers 
are from two to six feet in length and serve in 
giving straightness and accurateness to the sur- 
face. 

PLANETOID (plan’ét-oid). See Asteroid. 

PLANE TREE, a genus of forest trees 
which are generally known as buitonwood. A 
number of species are widely distributed. The 
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buttonwood native to North America is one 
of the largest deciduous trees in the continent 
and is found in the forests skirting the rivers 
of the central part. Along the Ohio River the 
trees of this class have a diameter of from ten 
to fourteen feet and are without branches to 
a height of from fifty to seventy feet. The 
leaves are palmate and alternate and the wood 
is fine-grained. When seasoned, it assumes a 
dull red color and takes a good polish, but its 
liability to decay when exposed to the weather 
renders it of comparatively small value for 
many purposes. The plane tree of* Europe is 
quite similar to that of North America and 
was a favorite among the Greeks and Romans 
for ornamental and shade purposes. It is still 
planted in many European cities, fine specimens 
of it being numerous in Constantinople, Rome, 
Vienna, Berlin, London, and Paris. The plane 
tree thrives best in an alluvial soil when well 
watered. 

PLANETS, the celestial bodies that revolve 
around the sun and receive light and heat from 
it. They are divided into primary and second- 
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ary, the former revolving around the sun and 
constituting the planets proper, while the latter 
pass around the primaries and are known as 
satellites. Both planets and satellites are dark 
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bodies and the light they give off is merely re- 
flected sunlight. Both shine with a steady radi- 
ance. The fixed stars give off a twinkling light, 
but the planets appear brighter than most stars, 
because they are nearer to the sun and to us. 
The planets are usually divided into inferior and 
superior, the inferior planets being Mercury 
and Venus, whose orbits are within that of the 
earth, and the superior planets, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, whose orbits are 
greater than the earth’s orbit. Those named 
above are classed as major plancts to distinguish 
them in reference to their great mass, the regu- 
larity of their arrangement, and their nearly 
circular orbits. The minor planets include sev- 
eral hundred bodies which are invisible to the 
naked eye. They revolve around the sun be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

Only five of the major planets were known to 
the ancients, namely, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn; the earth was not classed 
as a planet at that time. William Herschel dis- 
covered Uranus in 1781. The existence of Nep- 
tune was determined theoretically by John C. 
Adams (1819-1892) and Leverrier, under the 
so-called Bode’s Law, but it was discovered by 
Galle, in 1846. Mercury, Venus, the earth, and 
Mars resemble each other in some respects, par- 
ticularly in their size, density, and weight. Jupi- 
ter is the largest of the planets and is about 
1,200 times greater in volume than the earth. 
In 1859 M. Lescarbault, a French physician, 
claimed to have discovered a planet which was 
afterward named Vulcan, but astronomers do 
not generally admit the existence of such a body. 
The writers who claim that such a planet exists 
estimate the distance from the sun at 13,000,000 
miles and its periodic time or year, at twenty 
days. All the major planets are treated in spe- 
cial articles. 

Below is a table showing the important fea- 
tures of the major planets: 
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PLANTAGENET (plin-taj’é-nét), the sur- 
name of a line of kings of England, who oc- 
cupied the throne about 300 years. The name 
is thought to have originated from Geoffrey, 
Count of Anjou, who wore a sprig of bloom 
(plante de genet) in his bonnet. He married 
Maude, a daughter of Henry I., and thus be- 
came the founder of the Plantagenet dynasty. 
The first representative on the throne was 
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Henry II, who succeeded the Norman dynasty 
in 1154, and Richard III. was the last, being 
succeeded in 1405 by a representative of the 
house of Tudor. The different kings reigned 
as follows: Henry II., in 1154-1189; Richard 
I., in 1189-1199; John, in 1199-1216; Henry III., 
in 1216-1272; Edward I., in 1272-1307; Edward 
II., in 1307-1327; Edward III., in 1327-1377; 
Richard II. in 1377-1399; Henry IV., in 1399- 
1413; Henry V. in 1413-1422; Henry VI, in 
1422-1461; Edward IV., in 1461-1483; Edward 
V., a youth of thirteen, who died in the Tower in 
1483; and Richard III., in 1483-1485. The Plan- 
tagenet family was divided into the Lancaster 
and York branches in 1400, the former being 
known as Red Rose and the latter as White 
Rose, and from their union in 1485 the house 
of Tudor originated. See Roses, Wars of the, 
and the articles treating of the above kings. 
PLANTAIN (plin’tan), a genus of plants 
distributed abundantly in all parts of the world. 
They include about 100 species and are most 
abundant in the temperate regions. Many of 
them form common weeds. The greater plan- 
tain is widely distributed in the United States 
and Canada. It is a perennial with broad leaves 
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and cylindrical spikes, bearing a large number 
of seeds of value as bird food. The spikes are 
gathered in many countries for their seeds, 
which are used for feeding caged birds. The 
roots and seeds are employed for treating 
wounds and in a preparation for dysentery and 
diarrhoea. 

PLANTAIN, a class of tropical plants allied 
to the banana, which are native to the East In- 
dies. The plants consist of long, overlapping 
leafstalks, and bear a stem from four to twenty 
feet high. The leaves in several species grow 
to a length of six feet and a breadth of two 
feet, and the fruit is delicious and thoroughly 
wholesome. It grows in clusters weighing from 
forty to sixty pounds, each separate plantain 
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of the cluster being about one inch in diameter 
and somewhat longer than a banana, differing 
from the latter in not having purple spots on 
its stem. When 
roasted and eaten 
before maturity, it 
resembles the potato 
in taste, and the 
powdered dried fruit 
is quite similar to 
that of rice. Many 
inhabitants of trop- 
ical regions subsist 
almost entirely on 
this fruit. Several 
species are particu- 
larly valuable for 
the fiber of the leaf- 
stalks. The abaca 
or Manila hemp is 
derived from a species of the banana and the 
plantain and is one of the finest and strongest 
fibers known. It is used largely in making cloth 
and cordage. Medical properties are derived 
from the root. The sap is useful in treating 
cholera. l 

PLANTS, the organized bodies endowed 
with vegetable lif., which differ from animals 
in the important respect that they have neither 
feeling nor voluntary motion. The higher 
forms of plants have a root, a stem, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, though there are noted modi- 
fications of these. In the lowest forms plant 
life may be reduced to a single cell. Besides, 
in the lower members of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms it is quite difficult to distinguish 
a plant from an animal, as some of the mimosas 
that are sensitive to touch, but are classed as 
plants, while the sea anemone is an animal, but 
it is firmly fixed to a particular place. A study 
of nature reveals to us that no abrupt transi- 
tions in forms of life occur. For this reason 
it is strictly in line with nature’s laws that the 
humbler members of the two kingdoms should 
be closely allied. It was long a debatable ques- 
tion whether sponges are animal or vegetable 
forms, though now they are considered com- 
pound animals, while many of the infusoria that 
once ranked as animals are now classed as 
plants. 

Plant life generally subsists upon nourish- 
ment taken directly from the mineral kingdom. 
but there are notable exceptions in the parasitic 
plants that subsist on the juices of other plants, 
while animals take in nourishment principally 
through the intervention of plants or other ani- 
mals. It is quite probable that the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms had their beginning with 
forms similar to those resembling both, and that 
through successive generations a great diver- 
gence resulted which finally brought forth forms 
unlike each other and vastly different from the 
original. That both kingdoms are interdepend- 
ent may be observed in the different elements 
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required for successful growth. Plants on the 
one hand require an atmosphere laden with car- 
bonic acid, and in taking in this essential ele- 
ment they constantly throw off oxygen, while 
animals depend on constantly breathing oxygen 
and giving off carbonic acid. The atmospheric 
conditions are at present so fittingly adjusted 
to both forms of life that it would be quite im- 
possible for either to exist for long periods of 
time without the other, and that these condi- 
tions were not always so is demonstrated by 
the beds of coal and other strata deposited in 
the Carboniferous Age. The cross fertilization 
of many species of plants depends upon the 
work of birds and insects which carry the pol- 
len from flower to flower. 

The life of both plants and animals depends 
upon light, moisture, temperature, and gravita- 
tion, but plants need also fertile soil. Chloro- 
phyll, the green coloring matter of plants, is 
due to sunlight. The heat required to mature 
plants is dependent upon the character of the 
plants themselves, and they may not only be 
naturalized in different soils and climates under 
natural laws, but they may be artificially prop- 
agated and improved by the agency of man in 
countries far remote from their nativity. The 
law of gravitation causes the roots uf plants to 
grow downward and the stems upward, but 
moisture largely modifies the growth .nd direc- 
tion of the roots. As a general rule, the roots 
are equal to the branches in strength, since the 
action of the wind would otherwise cause the 
larger plants to fall. In a soil moist at the top 
the roots usually are near the surface, and in 
soil moistened only to a limited extent near the 
surface they penetrate farther downward, though 
these are conditions governed quite largely by 
the nature of the different kinds of plants. 

The organs of a plant are its root, stem, and 
leaves. The root is divided into smaller 
branches called rootlets. The stem is the part 
that grows upward and bears the leaves and 
flowers. Leaves are either opposite or alternate 
and constitute the foliage. Flowers, fruit, and 
seeds are the organs of reproduction. Plants 
are classed as annuals, biennials, or perennials, 
and in structure may be herbs, undershrubs, 
shrubs, or trees. Evergreen plants retain foli- 
age the entire year, while deciduous plants shed 
their leaves at a certain season. The assimila- 
tive power and growth of plants are suspended in 
winter, and in this respect plant life resembles 
the hibernation of animals. The closing of flow- 
ers and the folding of leaves at night in some 
plants suggest their sleep. That this is an es- 
sential element has been successfully demon- 
strated by keeping an electric light constantly 
near a plant, thereby causing it to ultimately 
lose its vigorous growth. Plants, like animals, 
sooner or later die, but propagate their kind 
by the production of the germs of new life. 
The number of known plants has been esti- 
mated by writers to include from 115,000 tae 
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120,000 well marked species, but the actual num- 
ber is probably much greater. 

PLASTER OF PARIS. See Gypsum. 

PLATA (pla’ta), Rio de la, an extensive es- 
tuary of South America, situated between Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, formed by the Uruguay 
and Parana rivers. The breadth at Buenos 
Ayres is 29 miles and at its entrance into the 
Atlantic, between Maldonado and Cape San An- 
tonio, 150 miles. It is 200 miles long, but in 
many places shallow water hampers navigation. 
An immense volume of water is carried through 
the estuary, since the drainage comes from an 
area of 1,250,000 square miles, and about one- 
fourth of the produce of South America is 
shipped through it. The principal cities and 
ports on its banks are Buenos Ayres and Mon- 
tevideo. Juan Diaz de Solis first discovered it 
in 1515, but its present name was given to it 
by Sebastian Cabot. Floating islands are met 
with at some distance in the sea and at several 
places in the estuary. ° 

PLATAEA (pla-té’a), a city of ancient 
Greece, about six miles south of Thebes, in 
Boeotia. It had a fine site at the foot of the 
northern slope of Mount Cithaeron, and be- 
tween it and Thebes the Asopus River formed 
a natural boundary. The city is thought to have 
been built by the Thebans, but there was con- 
tinual strife between the two territories. In 519 
B. c. the Plataeans formed an alliance with 
Athens, and in 480 B. c. their city was destroyed 
by the Persians because they had assisted the 
Athenians in the Battle of Marathon. The fol- 
lowing year Aristides and Pausanias won a vic- 
tory over the Persians at Plataea, in which the 
latter under Mardonius were completely scat- 
tered. It was besieged by an army of Spartans 
and Thebans in the Peloponnesian War, and, 
after defending itself for two years, was com- 
pelled to surrender in 427 B. c., when the city 
was destroyed and a large number of the people 
were slain. Those escaping found safety in 
Athens, but later returned to rebuild the city. 
Plataea had considerable importance as late as 
the 6th century a. p. Its ruins are near a 
village called Kokhla. 

PLATEAU (pla-td’), an elevated tract of 
land, ranging higher than a plain. The large 
surfaces known as plateaus are associated more 
or less closely with systems of mountains, lo- 
cated either between the upper ranges or ex- 
tending as highlands from the foothills. The 
plateaus of Asia, especially Tibet and Pamir, 
are the most extensive and highest in the world. 
Next to these range the Andean plateau of 
South America and the Rocky Mountain plateau 
of North America. In Central Asia the land 
masses have a general altitude of from 10,000 
to 14,000 feet, but these are cut deeply by the 
streams. The Colorado plateau, located between 
the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, 
ranges in height from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, while 
the plateau known as the Great Plains, located 
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in the western part of the Mississippi valley, 
immediately east of the Rocky Mountains, is 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level. 

The arid regions are confined largely to the 
plateaus, owing to the fact that the surrounding 
mountains interfere with precipitation. These 
are frequently cut by canyons into tablelands, 
or by streams so as to form bluffs, as in the 
Bad Lands of North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. In other localities the surface is sculp- 
tured by denudation so as to resemble moun- 
tains, as the Catskills of New York. The soil 
of many plateaus is highly fertile, but the larger 
regions of this class are included in the arid 
belt, hence the soil is too dry to produce without 
irrigation. However, the streams are usually 
in deep channels, hence it is difficult to conduct 
water to the general levels by artificial chan- 
nels. Many high plateaus have an abundance 
of rainfall, hence are covered with nutritious 
grasses or valuable forests, as in the western 
part of Canada and the United States. 

PLATING. See Metallurgy. 

PLATINUM (plat’i-nim), a grayish-white 
metal found in the metallic state in rounded 
granules distributed through sandy deposits, and 
alloyed with the platinum metals. In the na- 
tive state it occurs only in small, irregular 
grains from the size of a pinhead to that of a 
pigeon’s egg, though there are instances in 
which the deposits have weighed as much as 
twenty pounds. However, the native platinum 
is not pure, and, besides containing traces of 
gold, iron, and copper, it is alloyed with sev- 
eral other metals which it resembles in certain 
properties, which are called the platinum 
metals. These embrace iridium, paladium, rho- 
dium, ruthenium, and osmium. It is very heavy 
and is separated from sandy deposits by wash- 
ing in a stream of water in the same manner 
that gold is separated from sand. Platinum is 
very malleable and ductile, has a brilliant luster, 
and, while the heaviest of ordinary metals, is 
least expanded by heat. Its high degree of in- 
fusibility and resistance to the action of chem- 
ical reagents makes it a valuable metal for ves- 
sels used in chemical laboratories, where evapo- 
rating dishes, crucibles, and capsules are used 
that are made chiefly of platinum. It enters 
largely into the stills used in evaporating sul- 
phuric and nitric acids. 

The alloys of platinum are not numerous, but 
with silver it forms a fusible white alloy, which, 
however, blackens by working and is attacked 
by nitric acid. It melts in the oxyhydrogen 
flame and in the electric furnace. At a white 
heat it becomes soft and can be forged and 
welded like iron. The air does not affect it 
at any temperature. Its principal use is for 
apparatus in the chemical laboratory and all 
this apparatus is made as thin as is consistent 
with strength, for the metal is quite rare and 
costly. Its property of resisting the effects of 
ordinary heat renders it of value in electrical 
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supplies. The platinotype process in photogra- 
phy, discovered within recent years, has opened 
a wider field and a larger demand. Platinum 
is found in various parts of the United States, 
but Trinity and Shasta counties in California 
have been the principal sources of supply. It 
occurs in Oregon, Canada, Peru, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, the West Indies, and Borneo. 

PLATO (pla’t6), famous Greek philosopher, 
born in Athens in 429 pB. c.; died there in 347 
B. c. He was the founder of the first of the 
four great schools of 
philosophy, which was 
called the Academic 
school; while Aristotle 
founded the Peripatetic; 
Epicurus, the Epicurean; 
and Zeno, the Stoical. 
His early life is not 
known, but it is certain 
that he was carefully ed- 
ucated from the fact 
that he was connected 
by his mother with So- 
lon and by his father 
with Codrus, one of the 
kings of Athens. His 
education embraced gymnastics, music, and lit- 
erature, and his first efforts were devoted to 
poetry, but when twenty years of age he be- 
came a student under Socrates, who influenced 
him by his teaching to embrace philosophy as a 
study. He was a favorite pupil of that great 
teacher, and appears to have been with him 
much of the time until his death, in 399 B. c. 
It is quite certain that Plato took part in at 
least three great battles, but made no serious 
attempt to enter political life, rather preferring 
to teach the doctrines of government than enter 
into official positions. 

After the death of Socrates, he and other dis- 
ciples of that teacher took refuge in Megara 
for some time, but later he made an extensive 
tour through Lower Italy, Sicily, Cyrene, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor for the purpose of improving 
his mind. Other journeys are attributed to him 
by various writers, but it is not certain that 
accounts of them are more than traditional. 
These journeys include one to Sicily, in which 
he is credited with coming into relationship 
with the younger Dionysius; and one to Pales- 
tine, Persia, and Babylon, where he is said 
to have studied the wisdom and philosophy of 
the East. He returned to Athens about 388 
B. C. and began his teaching in the Academy, 
a beautiful park in the western part of the 
city, so named from Academus. The profound 
topics which he treated were enlivened by wit, 
fancy, humor, and picturesque illustrations. 
His style was considered so perfect that an an- 
cient said of him: “If Jupiter had spoken, he 
would have spoken like Plato.” The Academic 
Gardens were thronged by the populace of 
Athens to listen to the speeches of the master. 
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Though the Athenian women were excluded 
from the intellectual groves, yet they shared 
in the universal eagerness, and, disguised in 
male attire, stole in to hear the philosophy of 
Plato. His instruction was given without re- 
muneration and his support seems to have come 
almost entirely from the inheritance received 
from the estate of his parents. Among the 
many noted disciples of Plato was Aristotle. 

Plato made use of the methods of teaching 
that had been employed by Socrates, and like 
him held that the end of philosophic teaching is 
to lead the mind of the inquirer to discover 
truth, rather than seek to impart it by making 
statements without giving evidence, or by em- 
ploying positive assertions. This inductive 
method was so formed that general definitions 
were reached by systematic conversational 
forms. The writings of Plato are classed as 
“Dialogues” and “Letters,” though the latter 
are not generally admitted as genuine. The 
“Dialogues” are generally accepted as coming 
from Plato, but the exact order in which they 
appeared has not been established. Schleier- 
macher and Hermann have prepared chrono- 
logical sections, but these two scholars differ 
somewhat in their constructive arrangement. 
According to the former there are three sec- 
tions of the “Dialogues.” 

The most important works in the first division 
include ‘“Phoedrus,” “Parmenides,” ‘Protago- 
ras,’ “Laches,” “Lysias,” “Charmides,” and 
“Euthyphron” ; in the second, “Sophistes,” “The- 
aetetus,” “Politicus,’ ‘“Phaedo,’ “Philebus,” 
“Meno,” “Gorgias,” “Euthydemus,” “Cratylus,” 
and “Symposium”; and in the third, the “Re- 
public Timaeus,” the “Laws,” and “Critias.” 
The “Dialogues” of Plato contain his philo- 
sophical teaching, but aside from this they are 
of great literary value and embody the highest 
perfection attained in Greek prose. The author 
idealizes Socrates as one of the speakers, and 
he is made to represent to the student the 
philosophy of the early Greeks and the systems 
taught by the different teachers. This plan is 
followed not only for its historical value, but 
in it Plato analyzes the opinions of the different 
philosophers, thus bringing his student in con- 
tact both with historical and philosophic themes, 

As a whole, the philosophy of Plato comprises 
a grand effort of the mind to compass the prob- 
lem of life. He is the first to divide philosophy 
into the three branches of physics, ethics, and 
dialectics, and his disciple, Xenocrates, was the 
first to apply these names. The “Phaedo” treats 
mainly of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, and Plato is perhaps best known by this 
doctrine. He believed in one eternal God, with- 
out whose aid no man can obtain wisdom or 
virtue, and in a present as well as a future ex- 
istence. Since he held that the soul has an 
existence before the body, he thought that all 
earthly knowledge is but the recollection of ideas 
gained by the soul in its disembodied state, and, 
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as the body is only a hindrance to perfect com- 
munion with the eternal essence, it follows 
that death is to be desired rather than feared. 
These ideas he understood to be the perfect 
patterns of intelligence and virtue that were 
common to the soul in its existence before the 
body, and, since they existed as perfect types 
of the original intelligence from all eternity, 
they cannot be perceived by human intelligence. 
After leading his disciples to discover the realm 
of ideas, he induced them to follow him in 
surveying it throughout. The highest forms 
he regarded as justice, beauty, and virtue, and 
the dominant principle of the whole realm is 
the idea of the good. He harmonized intelli- 
gence with goodness, and this constitutes the 
aim of his philosophy. 

The “Republic” is one of his best known 
writings. It is a work on public education, in 
which he also presents the elements of an ideal 
commonwealth. Both his system of education 
and that of a republic are ideal, and in both 
the individual and the family are sacrificed to 
the state. Education is to fit every individual 
to become a part of the state. All are to receive 
not only an intellectual and artistic culture, but 
to acquire physical perfection by training in 
gymnastics. The “Laws” is the work of his old 
age, in which much of the radical element ex- 
pressed in the “Republic” is qualified. He re- 
nounces the distinction of social caste, and gives 
a practical and minute application of education 
to all children without distinction of classes. 
The end of education he sets forth in this ex- 
cellent definition: “A good education is that 
which gives to the body and to the soul all the 
beauty and all the perfection of which they are 
capable.” While the “Republic” is a work of 
pure imagination, the “Laws” forms a commen- 
tary on the actual state of practice. In both 
we find what was nearest the soul of Plato— 
the constant search for a higher morality. 

PLATT, Orville Hitchcock, public man, 
born in Washington, Conn., July 19, 1827; died 
April 21, 1905. He studied at an academy and 
in 1849 was admitted to the bar. For some 
time he practiced his profession at Meriden. 
He was elected to the State senate of Connec- 
ticut in 1855, became secretary of State in 1857, 
and was again elected to the State senate in 
1861. For four years he was a member of 
Congress, beginning in 1865, and was elected 
United States Senator in 1879. He served in 
the Senate about 25 years, and wrote the famous 
Platt Amendment, which was made a part of 
the constitution of Cuba. 

PLATT, Thomas Collier, public man, born 
in Oswego, N. Y., July 15, 1833. He studied at 
Yale University for some time, but owing to ill 
health discontinued work there in 1853. Later 
he resumed study at Yale, where he received a 
degree in 1876. Soon after he became president 
of a national bank in Tioga, N. Y., and engaged 
in large lumbering enterprises in Michigan. He 
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was elected to Congress as a Republican in 1872, 
was reélected in 1874, and in 1881 he succeeded 
Francis Kernan as United States Senator. In 
the same year both he and Senator Conkling 
disagreed with President Garfield in regard to 
Federal appointments and resigned, and both 
failed of reélection. In 1880 he became presi- 
dent of the United States Express Company, 
and in 1897 was again elected to the United 
States Senate. He died Mar. 6, 1910. 

PLATT-DEUTSCH (plat’doich), or Platt- 
German, a German dialect spoken in North Ger- 
many, principally in the lowlands from Russian 
Poland to the boundary of Holland. It is popu- 
larly called Low Dutch by English-speaking 
people, and is a distinct language that came 
down to the present time from the Old Saxon. 
The Flemish and Dutch languages are classed 
with the Low German, but, since they have a 
considerable literature and are associated with 
different political governments, they are usually 
regarded as distinct languages. They include 
a number of different dialects, but all of them 
show a remarkable agreement with the Dutch, 
German, Flemish, English, and Scandinavian in 
their system of consonants. Formerly the Low 
German was spoken in a large region south of 
the North Sea, particularly before the Refor- 
mation, but since then the High German has 
steadily superseded it as the modern classical 
language. The High German is now taught in 
the schools and the Low German is spoken in 
the home of the peasants, but the former is 
gradually gaining territory. A literature of 
much interest has been written in the Low 
German and within recent years it has been 
enlarged and popularized by Fritz Reuter and 
Klaus Groth. 

PLATTE (plat), a river formed at North 
Platte, Neb., by the confluence of the North 
Platte and South Platte rivers. After a course 
of about 400 miles toward the east it joins the 
Missouri at Plattsmouth. Both the North and 
South Platte rivers rise in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the former having a length of about 800 
miles and the latter about 500 miles. The chan- 
nels of these rivers are wide and sandy, and 
during the melting of the snow on the moun- 
tains, in May and June, they are well filled 
with rapidly flowing and sand-colored water, 
but in the other seasons of the year extensive 
sand bars appear. Neither of these rivers is 
navigable. The entire basin of the Platte in- 
cludes about 300,000 square miles. Its valley 
is broad and fertile in the eastern part, but 
in the foothills and mountains are precipitous 
bluffs on both sides. They are chiefly of a 
mixed limestone and sandstone formation. 

PLATTSBURG, a village of New York, 
county seat of Clinton County, on Lake Cham- 
plain, at the mouth of the Saranac River, 165 
miles east of north of Albany. It is on the Del- 
aware and Hudson Railroad and is attractive 
as a summer resort. The principal buildings in- 
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clude the public library, the county courthouse, 
and many churches. It is the seat of a State 
normal school and of the Roman Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America. Among the manufac- 
tures are flour, wagons, machinery, canned prod- 
ucts, and utensils. The surrounding country is 
agricultural, and contains deposits of iron. It 
was first settled in 1784. Near by, off Valcour 
Island, occurred the first naval battle of the 
Revolution, on Oct. 11, 1776. Population, 1905, 
9,898; in 1910, 11,138. 

PLATTSMOUTH, a city in Nebraska, coun- 
ty seat of Cass County, on the Missouri River, 
21 miles south of Omaha. It is situated imme- 
diately south of the Platte River, on the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroads. The place has a large trade 
in cattle, grain, lumber, and merchandise. It 
has extensive railroad machine shops. Among 
the manufactures are carriages and wagons, 
canned fruits, tobacco products, flour, machin- 
ery, and earthenware. The principal buildings 
include the county courthouse, the high school, 
the opera house, and many churches. It has 
public waterworks and sanitary sewerage. Pop- 
ulation, 1900, 4,964; in 1910, 4,287, 

PLAUEN (plou’en), a city of Germany, on 
the Elster River, 65 miles south of Leipzig. 
It is situated in a beautiful and fertile valley 
and has railroad conveniences. The manufac- 
tures include muslin, cotton goods, cambric, 
leather, embroidered goods, paper, and machin- 
ery. It has a beautiful palace, a gymnasium, 
and many educational and benevolent institu- 
tions, and is beautified by a number of gardens 
and parks. The municipal facilities include 
telephones, electric lighting, and pavements. 
A large majority of the inhabitants are Protes- 
tants. Population, 1910, 121,104. 

PLAUTUS (pla’ttis), Titus Maccius, noted 
comic writer and dramatist of Rome, born at 
Sarsina, in Umbria, about 254 B. c.; died in 184. 
He probably received his education at Rome, 
where he studied the Latin language and ac- 
quired proficiency in Greek literature. It is 
thought that he became connected with a dra- 
matic company at Rome and that he later en- 
gaged in foreign trade, but, after failing in 
the latter, he returned to Rome and supported 
himself in turning a handmill for a baker. His 
first three plays were composed a short time 
before the beginning of the Second Punic War, 
when he was about thirty years of age, and 
the popular reception accorded to these produc- 
tions caused him to engage permanently in 
literary work. After 224 B. c. his time was 
devoted entirely to literature. He exhibited a 
wonderful fertility of mind until his death. 

Writers credit Plautus with the authorship 
of 130 plays, but only 20 of them are extant. 
These plays portray faithfully the life of the 
middle and lower classes of Rome, and the 
humor running through them caused them to 
remain popular for many centuries. They were 
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played extensively to the time of Emperor Dio- 
cletian. Many of his plots and scenes were 
drawn from the Grecian writers, but he sup- 
plied an original language that was commended 
by Cicero, Varro, and Saint Jerome. Many of 
the English writers have drawn inspiration from 
Plautus, among them Shakespeare, Addison, 
Dryden, and Leslie, and a number of his works 
have been translated into many of the modern 
languages. The writings of Plautus extant in- 
clude “Amphitryo,” “Asinaria,” Aulularia,” 
“Captivi,’ “Curculio,” “Casina,” ‘“Cistellaria,” 
“Epidicus,” “Bacchides,” Mostellaria,’ ‘“Men- 
aechmi,” “Miles,” “Mercator,” “Pseudolus,” 
“Poenulus,” “Persa,” “Rudens,” ‘“Stichus,” 
“Trinummus,” and “Truculentus.” These ti- 
tles have been arranged from a treatise pub- 
lished by Varro, who added another work, en- 
titled “Vidularia.” 

PLAYFAIR (pla’far), Lord Lyon, chemist 
and statesman, born in Meerut, India, May 21, 
1819; died in London, England, May 29, 1898. 
He graduated from Saint Andrews Universi- 
ty, Scotland, studied chemistry at the Ander- 
sonian University, Glasgow, and returned to 
India to improve his health. In 1843 he be- 
came professor of chemistry at the Manchester 
Royal Institution, and later was appointed by 
Sir Robert Peel on the sanitary commission 
to examine the chief British cities. He had 
charge of the department of juries at the ex- 
hibition of 1851, receiving as a reward a com- 
panionship of the Bath, and in 1857 became 
president of the Chemical Society of London. 
The following year he was elected to the chair 
of chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1868 entered Parliament as a Liberal 
from the Scotch University, holding his seat 
for seventeen years. In 187% he was made Post- 
master-General and, after ths election of 1880, 
served three years as chairman of ways and 
means. He was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Playfair of Saint Andrews and in 1892 was 
made a lord-in-waiting. Lord Playfair wrote 
a number of works on chemistry and educa- 
tional subjects and edited Liebig’s “Chemistry 
in Its Application to Agriculture and Physiol- 
ogy.” 

PLAYS. See Drama. 

PLEASONTON (pléz’iin-tiin), Alfred, -ol- 
dier, born in the District of Columbia in 1824; 
died at Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1897. He 
graduated at the West Point Military Acade- 
my in 1844, served with distinction under Gen- 
eral Taylor in the Mexican War, and for brav- 
ery at the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma was brevetted first lieutenant. He 
served in the regular army until the beginning 
of the Civil War, and in 1862 was commis- 
sioned a major of cavalry. When General Lee 
invaded Maryland, Pleasonton commanded the 
cavalry that followed his army. Later he took 
part in engagements at Boonsboro, South 
Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chan- 
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cellorsville. At the last mentioned battle he 
checked the advance of Stonewall Jackson, 
thereby saving Hooker’s army. Soon after he 
became major general and took a leading part 
in the campaign before Gettysburg, for which 
he was made colonel in the regular army. In 
1864 he was transferred to Missouri, where he 
distinguished himself by compelling the Confed- 
erates under General Price to retreat from the 
State. He became major general in the regular 
army in 1865, but resigned his commission in 
1868. President Grant appointed him collector of 
internal revenue in the latter year, and later he 
became president of the Cincinnati and Terre 
Haute Railroad. He was placed on the retired 
army list in 1888 with the rank of colonel. 

PLEBEIANS (plé-bé’yanz), or Plebs, one of 
the two great classes into which the Roman peo- 
ple were divided, the other being the patricians. 
The latter class held all the offices of the gov- 
ernment and enjoyed the privilege of govern- 
ing the affairs of the nation, while the plebeians 
were not only denied these, but were forbidden 
to intermarry. Though the plebeians bore the 
brunt of fighting, they were denied the right of 
using the spoils of war. The contest between 
the two classes for the enjoyment of equal civil 
rights constitutes a large part of the civil his- 
tory of Rome. In 268 p. c the Hortensian law 
was finally established, under which the two 
hostile classes were recognized as one general 
body of Roman citizens with equal rights. This 
law provided practical equality in the rights of 
property. With representation of these classes 
in the legislative branch of the government, the 
civil rights of both remained practically equal, 
and later all traces of former distinctions dis- 
appeared. 

PLEHVE, Wijatscheslavo Konstantino- 
vitsch von, statesman, born in Saint Petersburg, 
Russia, in 1848; died July 28, 1904. He de- 
scended from a noble but poor family, and with 
the aid of wealthy friends was able to secure a 
general education for a business and public ca- 
reer. For some time he was a minor official in 
the government, but later became imperial coun- 
sel at Warsaw. Under Nicholas II. he was 
raised to the dignity of procurator at Saint Pe- 
tersburg and subsequently became assistant min- 
ister of the interior. In 1902 he was promoted 
to the position of minister of the interior, and 
as such served until the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion of 1904-05. His administration was efficient 
and rigid, which caused him to be criticized ad- 
versely by the liberal party, and he was assassi- 
nated in Saint Petersburg. 

PLEIADES (plé’ya-déz), a beautiful cluster 
of stars in the constellation Taurus, which is 
sometimes called the Seven Sisters. It contains 
a large number of stars, six of which are visi- 
ble to the naked eye. In Greek legends the 
Pleiades were regarded the seven daughters of 
Atlas and Pleione, and bore the names Electra, 
Taygete, Maia, Celaeno, Alcyone, Merope, and 
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Sterope. Grecian mythology accounts for only 
six of these stars being visible to the naked eye 
by asserting that Electra left her place that 
she might behold the ruin of Troy, which city 
was founded by her son, Dardanus. Later they 
all committed suicide out of grief for the death 
of their sister, and were placed by Zeus as stars 
on the shoulder of Taurus. These stars were 
anciently of special interest to the sailors of 
the Mediterranean, since they rise in Italy about 
the beginning of May and set about the begin- 
ning of November, a period covered also by the 
navigation of the Mediterranean in the prosper- 
ity of Greece. 

PLEURA (pli’ra), a thin, moist membrane 
that lines the cavities of the chest, forming a 
covering of the external surface of the lungs. 
It is in the form of an inclosed sac and within 
is a fluid called the serum, which is secreted to 
prevent friction. The pleura consists of two 
chambers. A portion of the outside of one sac 
is closely attached to one of the lungs and its 
root and the other portion to the inside of its 
thoracic wall, while the fluid lubricates the pleu- 
ral surfaces, permitting the lung portion to 
move smoothly over the thoracic portion. Be- 
sides forming a protection to the lungs, it serves 
to hold it and other organs of the chest in po- 
sition. 

PLEURISY (pli’ri-sy), an inflammation of 
the pleura, the membrane which lines the chest 
and covers the lungs. This disease has been 
recognized and described at an early date, al- 
though it is quite difficult to distinguish it from 
pneumonia. Though confined to no period of 
life, the disease is rare in early infancy and in 
old age. Exposure to cold, external violence, 
and the presence of tubercles of the lungs are 
among the chief causes. Chills, fever, acute 
pain in the chest, and a dry cough are among 
the early symptoms. Pleurisy may be dry, or 
plastic, or may be accompanied by effusions of 
a pale, yellowish fluid which closely resembles 
the serum of the blood. When it is dry or 
plastic, the membrane becomes more or less con- 
gested. In pleurisy with effusion an abnormal 
amount of serum is secreted, which is some- 
times accompanied by the growth of bacteria. 
The disease is not very dangerous, unless it 
arises from a constitutional malady, such as tu- 
berculosis. Those having a weak constitution 
need special care, else they may suffer perma- 
nent disability or premature death. 

PLINY THE ELDER (plin’i), eminent 
writer of Italy, born at Comum, now called 
Como, in 23 a. p.; died in the year 79. He was 
the uncle of Pliny the Younger. At an early 
age he came to Rome to obtain educational ad- 
vantages. The wealth and high standing of the 
family made it possible for him to acquire the 
most liberal training available in his time. At 
the age of 23 years he became a commander of 
a troop of cavalry in the army stationed in Ger- 
many and served for some years under L, Pom- 
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ponius Secundus, of whom he later wrote a bi- 
ography. In 52 he returned to Rome and studied 
law. After practicing the legal profession for 
a short time, he returned to his native town to 
devote his attention to literary research. Later 
he was appointed governor of Spain by Nero, 
where he remained until 71. Soon after he re- 
turned to Rome and again pursued literary work. 
In 73 he adopted his nephew, Pliny the Younger, 
whose education he directed. He is the author 
of a large number of works, but only one, his 
“Natural History,” has come down to us. This 
work was published in 77 and consists of 37 vol- 
umes, covering the whole range of the scien- 
tific knowledge of his time. He became com- 
mander of the Roman fleet and in 79 he was 
stationed off Misenum, when the great eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius buried Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. He was eager to witness this remark- 
able phenomenon at close range and hastened 
toward the seat of disturbance, but was suffo- 
cated in the vapors caused by the eruption. 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, distinguished 
writer of Rome, nephew of the former, born at 
Comum, now Como, in 61 A. p.; died in 115. He 
was the son of C. Caecilius. After the death of 
his father, he was adopted by his uncle, from 
whom he inherited a valuable estate and many 
manuscripts. He was a man of highly cultured 
talents, possessed great devotion for literature, 
and, like his uncle, was noted for industry and 
perseverance. His education was completed un- 
der the famous Quintilian, and he began to 
plead in the quorum when only eighteen years 
of age. In the year 100 he was chosen consul, 
was made governor of Pontica in 103, and after 
two years’ service there became curator of the 
banks and channel of the Tiber. His literary 
fame rests largely upon his panegyrics on Em- 
peror Trajan and his charming letters. The 
former is known as the “Eulogium” and the lat- 
ter as the “Epistles,” but he is the author of 
many other works, though the two mentioned 
are the only ones extant. He was an associate 
of Tacitus, the orator and historian. The two 
scanned and criticized each other’s manuscripts, 
and by their intimacy became so linked to each 
other that they were jointly remembered in peo- 
ple’s wills. 

PLIOCENE (pli’é-sén), in geology, the last 
epoch of the Tertiary period, so named because 
the greater part of its fossil shells belong tc the 
recent species. Some writers apply the term 
post-pliocene to the more recent deposits in 
which no extinct species of fossil shells are 
found, which are below those that contain relics 
of man. Only small areas of this period are 
found in North America, but the formations be- 
longing to this epoch are very extensive in Eu- 
rope. 

PLOVER (pliiv’ér), a class of birds fre- 
quenting the shore and inland waters of Amer- 
ica and Europe. Many of the species are well 
known, differing in size and color. The com- 
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mon plover has long wings, the points usually 
projecting beyond the tail. It is speckled above 
and black or dark brown below. The gray plov- 
er is native to the Northern Hemisphere and 
the speckled plover is found largely in Europe, 
where it is known locally as the golden plover, 
a name applied because of its colorings of yel- 
low above. The American golden plover has 
yellowish feathers above and smoky-gray below. 
It feeds principally on insects or the larva found 
in marshes, and appears to be very fond of 
grasshoppers. Other American species include 
the green plover, the killdeer plover, and the stilt 
plover. Birds classed with the plovers are found 
in all the temperate and warmer regions. They 
fly with rapidity and run swiftly, some species 
pretending to be injured, with the design of pro- 
tecting their nest and young from an enemy. 
The field plover is a notable example of this 
class and is found in many regions of America 
in cultivated fields, where it feeds on seeds, in- 
sects, and berries. 

The ring plover is a familiar bird in eastern 
Canada, especially on the shore of Cumberland 
Bay. It is about eight inches long, nests among 
the pebbles of the sea, and searches for food 
near the receding waves. The legs are white, 
the crown and collar are black, and the general 
color is white with yellow markings. Another 
Canadian species, the piping plover, ranges south- 
ward from Newfoundland. Most of the plovers 
molt twice a year and the males and females 
have a very similar appearance. The nests of 
all species are built on the ground. Some spe- 
cies are regarded of value for their flesh and 
their eggs are eaten in many countries. They 
are mostly migratory birds, passing to the high- 
er latitudes in the spring. 

PLOW, an implement used by farmers and 
others for turning over, furrowing, or breaking 
up the soil. It is drawn by animal or steam 
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power. Those designed for ordinary field work 
are constructed with the view of cutting off 
longitudinal slices of earth and turning them 
over so an entirely new surface becomes ex- 
posed to the action of the air. Plows of this 
kind usually have a cutter that cuts off the 
weeds and stubble so all substances above the 
surface may be wholly turned under, thus pro- 
viding the soil with fertilizing substances and 
exposing a surface well adapted to cultivation 
and for receiving the seed of a crop to be sown 
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or planted. Plows are mentioned very early in 
history, though they were formerly of inferior 
construction, and people little advanced in in- 
dustrial arts still use illy constructed implements 
either wholly or partly of wood. 

The plows of modern manufacture are almost 
entirely of iron and steel. The different parts 
of an ordinary plow include a share for slicing 
the earth at the bottom of the furrow; a land- 
side that presses against the land to aid in 
guiding the plow; a standard, or sheath, con- 
necting the share and moldboard with the beam; 
a beam by which the plow is drawn; handles 
for the plowman to steady and guide the imple- 
ment; and usually a colter for cutting the fur- 
row slice from the land. Special plows are used 
for different purposes, such as drain plows, drill 
plows, subsoil plows, and mold plows. A plow 
with a double moldboard is used for earthing up 
potatoes and peanuts and a turn-wrest plow is 
so arranged that the entire field may be turned 
in the same direction, the moldboard being 
turned to either side for that purpose. A plow 
of this character is quite serviceable in hilly re- 
gions, where it is often desired to turn the soil 
toward the sloping direction, and in plowing 
gardens to avoid the inconvenience of a num- 
ber of furrows. 

Plows of American manufacture have gone 
largely into use in many countries. They are 
manufactured of various materials so they may 
work successfully in different kinds of soil. It 
is essential that the portions passing through 
the ground be made of a material that easily 
cleans itself, or scours. A soil containing much 
sand is turned easily with an inferior share and 
moldboard, but the heavier clay and gumbo soils 
require metal of extra quality which is hardened 
by a process requiring considerable care. Much 
of the plowing on the larger farms and planta- 
tions is now done with implements mounted on 
wheels, thus avoiding a large part of the fric- 
tion and enabling the plowman to ride. These 
plows are drawn by three or four horses and 
have either one large plow or two or more 
smaller ones. Steam plows are of modern in- 
vention and are used only on farms of the 
largest size. The plow proper consists of one 
or two sets of plows attached to an iron frame. 
Each set consists of two or more plows, some- 
times as many as ten, and these are mounted 
on two or more wheels. 

In an early method of plowing by steam the 
engine was stationed at one side of the field and 
the plow was drawn back and forth by means 
of a cable passing through a stationary capstan 
at the other side. The plows were in two sets, 
being adjusted so they pointed in different di- 
rections, and were raised or lowered alternately 
so those on the different sides of the wheels 
plowed only when drawn forward, the others 
being raised above the surface. Another plan 
was to have a cable pass entirely around the 
field which was put in motion by a stationary 
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engine, and the attached plow passed around 
the field, continually cutting farther inward as 
the cable was moved from time to time. How- 
ever, neither of these proved practicable. Steam 
plows of modern construction are now employed 
on the large farms of Canada and the United 
States, especially in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Texas, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 
They do the work best where the soil is com- 
paratively level and free from stones. The en- 
gines used in plowing may be employed in 
drawing wagons and driving saws, pumps, mills, 
and threshing machines at seasons of the year 
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when they are not needed to do plowing. Plows 
that are propelled by the agency of a gasoline 
engine, on the plan of an automobile, are used 
to some extent. Several forms of plows in 
which electric power is supplied by a storage 
battery have been invented, but they are not 
used extensively. 

PLUM, a class of fruit trees belonging to the 
same genus as the apricot, almond, peach, and 
cherry. This fruit is cultivated very exten- 
sively, especially in the temperate zones. 
Many species have been described. They 
range from the small products of cold regions 
to the large and luscious kinds produced ex- 
tensively in the temperate and tropical zones. 
Plums are native to many countries and were 
found extensively distributed in America at the 
time of its discovery, though since then other 
species have been acclimated, and the American 
trees have been improved more or less by prop- 
agation. Among the common species of culti- 
vated plums are the Chickasaw, beach, damson, 
Damascus, black-thorn, green gage, Cashmere, 
cherry, and Saint Julien. These differ greatly 
in size, taste, color, and form, and are alike 
valuable for different purposes. Prunes are 
made by drying certain kinds of plums, such as 
the German and Turkish prunes. Others are 
eaten fresh, preserved, or used in making syrup, 
vinegar, and alcohol. Plum jellies, jams, and 
syrups are delicious. Plum wine is valuable for 
coloring, purifying, refining and mellowing spir- 
its and is made from prunes. The plum tree 
yields a hard and fine-grained wood which is 
well adapted for carvings. 

PLUMB (plùm), Preston B., statesman, 
born in Delaware County, Ohio, Ost. 12, 1837; 
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died Dec. 20, 1891. He studied in the common 
schools of Ohio and settled in Kansas in 1856. 
In 1861 he was admitted to the bar, and the fol- 
lowing year became a member of the State Leg- 
islature. In the same year he entered the United 
States army, and by valued services rose to the 
rank of colonel. Soon after the war he became 
a member of the Kansas house of representa- 
tives, of which he was speaker in 1867, and in 

1877 was chosen a member of the United States 

Senate, where he was influential as a Republican 

until his death. 

PLUMMET (plim’mét), or Plumb Line, an 
instrument used to fix vertical 
lines, or lines in the direction of 
terrestrial gravities. It is of very 
ancient origin and is referred to 
in Isaiah xxviii, 17. This instru- 
ment consists of a weight, gen- 
erally of lead, hanging to a string. 
A square is usually set in a verti- 
cal position by a plumb line, the 
other limb of the square being 
horizontal, and in this way it is 
possible to determine both vertical 
and horizontal lines. In survey- 
ing and astronomical instruments 
the plummet is sometimes used in fixing and 
regulating their position, but the spirit level is 
employed more generally. Surveyors usually 
employ the spirit level to regulate the horizontal 
position of the compass, and a plummet is used 
to indicate where a stake or marker is to be 
fixed in the surface of the ground. 

PLUSH, the name of a fabric which is quite 
similar to velvet, but different from the latter 
in having a longer pile or shag. Many varieties 
are manufactured and sold in the market. Some 
grades are all worsted, while others are worsted 
with a mohair pile, and still others are of cotton 
with a silk pile. Mohair and worsted plush is 
employed in making upholstered furniture and 
the former enters largely into wearing apparel, 
such as caps and cloaks. Dresses and hats worn 
by women and several kinds of hats for men 
are made of plush with silk pile. France, Ger- 
many, and England produce the largest quan- 
tities of plush fabrics. 

PLUTARCH (pli’tark), noted biographer 
and moralist, born in Chaeronea, Greece, about 
46 a. D.; died about 117. The dates of his birth 
and death are uncertain and little of his person- 
al history is known, but it is known that he was 
a contemporary of Tacitus and the Plinys. It 
is thought that he studied at Athens in 66 A. D., 
since he speaks in his writings of Ammonius as 
his teacher and of Nero invading the country 
with a Roman army while he was still a student. 
Later he removed to Rome where he learned 
the Latin language and came in contact with 
many noted Roman scholars and statesmen. His 
lectures on philosophy attracted the attention of 
large audiences, both in Rome and other cities 
of Italy, and in the latter part of his life he re- 
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sided at Chaeronea, where he filled the office of 
magistrate and was a priest to Apollo. His long 
life was associated with the historic reign of 
Nero and with that of Trajan. 

The fame of Plutarch rests upon his excellent 
work, entitled “Parallel Lives of Illustrious 
Greeks and Romans.” This work is the most 
celebrated of ancient biographies and treats of 
44 distinguished men. The biographies are ar- 
ranged in pairs as follows: 


1. Eumenes and Sertorious. 
2. Cimon and Lucullus. 
3. Lysander and Sulla. 
4. Demosthenes and Cicero. 
5. Agis and Cleomenes. 
6. Pelopidas and Marcellus. 
7. Phocion and Cato the Younger. 
8. Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
9. Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 
10. Nicias and Crassus. 
11. Dion and Brutus, 
12. Timoleon and AEmilius Paulus. 
13. Philopoemen and Titus Flaminius. 
14. Themistocles and Camillus. 
15. Alexander and Caesar. 
16. Agesilaus and Pompey. 
17. Pyrrhus and rius. 
18. Solon and Valerius Publicola. 
19. Demetrius and Antonius. 
20. Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 
21. Theseus and Romulus. 
22. Lycurgus and Numa. 


It will be noticed that the first mentioned in 
each of the pairs is a Grecian. Besides these 
biographies, Plutarch wrote the lives of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon, Galba, Aratus, Otho, Tiberius, 
and Caius Gracchus. It is certain that he was 
the most distinguished writer of biographies of 
ancient times and few modern writers have 
equaled him. He is best known from the char- 
acter of his writings, which show him to have 
regarded of most worth those virtues that cause 
men to become celebrated as soldiers and states- 
men, or lead them to the ranks of worthy citi- 
zetis, holding these in higher esteem than artists 
and poets. It is said that Napoleon was pro- 
foundly interested in reading Plutarch, and it 
is no doubt true that his life was influenced to 
a considerable extent by the biographies of that 
writer. 

PLUTO (pli’té), in Greek legend, the sur- 
name of Hades, the third son of Cronos and 
Rhea, and brother of Zeus and Poseidon. The 
Greeks regarded him ruler of the infernal re- 
gions, which were afterward known as Hades, 
being so named from Pluto. In the time of 
Homer, Hades was the name of a person in- 
stead of a place, as it was afterward applied, 
and the people of his time had no conception of 
two distinct realms for the departed, but both 
the good and bad were thought to live together. 
In later history Hades became the name of a 
place, and it was thought to consist of two dis- 
tinct regions, the realm of the good being known 
as Elysium and that of the wicked as Tartarus. 
This modification of the conception of the realm 
of the departed also modified the station as- 
signed Pluto, who became the ruler of Tartarus, 
but he was regarded as the guardian of treas- 
ures below the earth, and it was thought that 
he caused an abundance of fruit to spring from 
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the soil. The name Pluto is from plutein, mean- 
ing to be rich. In later times the Romans 
adopted the Grecian notions with regard to a 
future state, and began to worship Pluto in 
place of Dis Pater, a name derived by them 
from dives, meaning rich. 

PLUTUS (pli’tis), the Grecian god of 
riches, son of Demeter and a mortal called Ja- 
sion. It was the common supposition that Plutus 
bestowed his gifts upon the good. He was made 
blind by Zeus that all should receive the bene- 
fits of his riches without discrimination. He is 
represented in statuary as coming slowly to men, 
but when he departs he is born away swiftly 
by wings. His dwelling place. was under the 
surface of the earth. Aristophanes made Plu- 
tus the subject of a comedy. 

PLYMOUTH (plim’tth), a port of entry in 
Massachusetts, county seat of Plymouth County, 
37 miles southeast of Boston. It is on Plymouth 
Bay, an inlet from Massachusetts Bay, and on 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. The site is the famous landing place of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who came here on Dec. 21, 
1620. Among the noted buildings is Pilgrim 
Hall, a memorial hall erected in 1824 by the 
Pilgrim Society in memory of the Pilgrims. It 
was remodeled in 1880. This structure contains 
a fine collection of paintings relative to the his- 
tory of the Pilgrims, the most noted being 
“Landing of the Pilgrims,’ “Embarkation of 
the Pilgrims,” and “Embarkation from Ply- 
mouth, England.” It has a number of portraits 
and a large collection of articles and curiosities 
brought over in the Mayflower. Other buildings 
include the public library, the high school, a 
number of fine churches, and the municipal 
buildings. Another structure of prominence is 
the National Monument to the Forefathers, 
erected in 1859, but not completed and dedicated 
until 1889. It is built of granite, is 81 feet high, 
and is one of the finest works of art in Amer- 
ica. The city has manufactures of cotton and 
woolen goods, furniture, hardware, cordage, ma- 
chinery, and metalware. It has a large harbor 
and a growing coastwise trade. Population, 
1905, 11,119; in 1910, 12,141, 

PLYMOUTH, a borough of Pennsylvania, 
in Luzerne County, on the Susquehanna River. 
It is on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad and is surrounded by an anthracite 
coal-mining country. The features include the 
public library, the high school, the municipal 
hall, and a number of churches. It has manu- 
factures of silk fabrics, hosiery, clothing, 
earthenware, and mining machinery. Plymouth 
was settled in 1768, and was claimed by both 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania until 1797. Popu- 
lation, 1900, 13,649; in 1910, 16,996. 

PLYMOUTH, a seaport of England, in De- 
vonshire, between the estuaries of the Tamar 
and Plim rivers, on the north shore of Ply- 
mouth Sound, 200 miles southwest of London. 
The city is well defended by land and sea, has 
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an excellent harbor, and is improved by mod- 
ern municipal facilities. It has a large number 
of charitable and educational institutions, many 
large churches, and fine business blocks. Saint 
Andrew’s Church dates from 1490 and Charles 
Church, dedicated to Charles the Martyr, was 
built in 1646. The city has numerous public 
parks, several boulevards, and a public library. 
It has railroad and electric railway connections 
with inland points. The commercial trade ex- 
tends to all foreign countries, but it is particu- 
larly large with the West Indies, South Africa, 
and Mediterranean ports. At the time of the 
Norman conquest Plymouth was a fishing vil- 
lage, when it was known as Sutton, but at the 
time of Edward the Black Prince it rose into 
prominence, and was an important factor in the 
history of England for many years. From this 
place the Pilgrim Fathers sailed for America 
in ‘the Mayflower in 1620. Population, 1911, 
112,042, 


PLYMOUTH COLONY. See Pilgrim 


Fathers. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK, a granite bowlder on 
Massachusetts Bay, celebrated because of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on Dec. 21, 1620. 
It is supposed that Mary Chilton and John Al- 
den were the first Europeans to set foot upon 
the rock. A large piece was broken from the 
rock in the early period of the colony, and this 
was taken by twenty yoke of oxen to the center 
of the city of Plymouth, where it was sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, but it was returned 
to its original position at Hedges’ Wharf in 
1880. 

PLYMOUTH SOUND, an inlet from the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southern coast of Corn- 
wall, England. It receives the waters from the 
Tamar and Plim rivers, and on its north shore 
is the city of Plymouth. An important break- 
water was constructed in 1812 to protect the 
harbor. This structure, although secure and 
massive from the first, was improved at differ- 
ent times. The amount of money expended on 
this breakwater is about $8,250,000 and it is one 
of the most noted in Europe. It consists of a 
substantial mole of stones and affords ample 
protection for the anchorage of vessels within 
the inclosure formed by its extension of about 
one mile. Plymouth Sound possesses much 
natural beauty and has been the scene of many 
historic and decisive naval engagements. The 
Eddystone lighthouse is situated about fourteen 
miles southwest of the breakwater. 

PNEUMATIC DISPATCH (nii-mat’ik), a 
system of transmitting written dispatches 
through narrow tubes by the agency of air 
pressure. Attention was first called to the 
utility of rapid transmission for short distances 
through the agency of air by Denis Papin in 
1667, when he presented a paper to the Royal 
Society in London entitled “Double Pneumatic 
Pumps.” However, the system was not prac- 
tically applied until about the middle of the 19th 
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century, but at present it is utilized in many 
cities of America and Europe. In general the 
system consists in having two tubes of cast iron 
between the desired stations, forming a circuit 
in which the air is kept constantly circulating. 
A compressor forces air into the tubes at a 
pressure depending upon the length and size of 
the system. Mechanical devices make it pos- 
sible to place the matters to be carried into a 
receptacle within the tube without a waste of 
air pressure, and they are carried to the other 
end and deposited into the receiving tray. The 
time of transit is usually 1,000 yards per min- 
ute, but this varies according to the pressure 
and size of the tube. The pneumatic dispatch 
line between the New York post office and the 
Grand Central Palace office is three and one- 
fourth miles long and is one of the largest in 
America. In Berlin, Germany, the lines have 
many stations, and include about 75 miles of 
tubes, in which the dispatch speed is about 
twenty miles per hour. Many different sys- 
tems are now in successful use, in some of 
which the carriage is by suction. Larger sys- 
tems have been installed in many cities to carry 
freight and passengers. 

PNEUMATICS, the branch of science which 
treats of gases, either at rest or in motion. 
Gases differ from liquids in that their molecules 
possess greater freedom of motion, but, like 
the latter, possess the following properties: 
They transmit pressure equally in all direc- 
tions; the downward, upward, and lateral pres- 
sures at any point are equal; and bodies weighed 
in air or gas lose a weight equal to the weight 
of the air of any gas they misplace. The re- 
pulsive tendency in gases is very marked, which 
may be seen by placing a small quantity of gas 
into an empty vessel, when it will expand until 
the entire vessel is filled. The science of pnev- 
matics includes an investigation of the property 
of gases, such as their density, weight, pres 
sure, elasticity, condensation, rarefaction, equi- 
librium, and diffusion. It investigates the in- 
struments and machines that depend upon the 
pressure and elasticity of air for their actions | 
such as the barometer, balloon, and air pump. 
See Gas; Air Pump. | 

PNEUMATIC TIRE, a tube of rubber use 
in the manufacture of wheels for various ve 
hicles, such as automobiles and bicycles. The 
pneumatic tires for vehicles of this class ar 
made of several thicknesses of canvas and rv? 
ber formed into endless air-tight tubes. Th 
purpose is to lessen jars, reduce noise, ar 
overcome to some extent the effects of a roux’ 
surface upon the vehicles. They are held © 
place principally by the U-shaped form of t= 
rim. To maintain a uniform inside pressvr 
air is pumped into the tube, which has a vai 
protected by a screw cock or cover to hold t 
air in confinement. Improved methods of c 
struction have greatly reduced the liability - 
puncture, and small holes, as from punctut 
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by nails, can be repaired by cements. Many car- 
riages have rubber tires, but these are solid and 
are closely fitted on the rim of the wheels, the 
purpose being to reduce noise and lessen jars, 
especially in driving on pavements and hard 
surfaces. 

PNEUMATIC TOOLS, the name of a class 
of tools operated by compressed air. They 
are applied principally by hand and the mech- 
anism which receives the impulse from the 
compressed air is in the handle. Two types of 
pneumatic tools are in extensive use, known 
as percussion and as rotary tools. The first type 
includes those used for drilling, riveting, chip- 
ping, caulking, ramming, and hammering. They 
are used in working in metal, cutting stone, and 
carving wood. An air compressor located at a 
congenial and central point conducts the com- 
pressed air through a suitable connection, which 
includes a flexible hose of some length so as to 
permit the workmen to handle the tool with 
facility. Percussion tools strike from 1,500 to 
20,000 blows per minute, depending upon the 
manner of construction and handling for the 
particular use to which they are applied. A 
valve in the handle permits the operator to 
control both the speed and the force. 

Rotary tools are used for drilling and boring 
in wood and for various purposes in metal 
work, such as boring cylinders, screwing nuts 
on bolts, expanding tubes, grinding joints of 
steam pipes, and boring cylinders and valve 
seats. The drills are made in a large number 
of sizes and forms, hence may be adjusted or 
replaced with facility as the character and prog- 
ress of the work to be done may require. The 
mechanism works with an air pressure of from 
60 to 80 pounds, but in the larger tools the 
pressure is 125 pounds to the square inch. 
Pneumatic tools are used very extensively in 

the larger industrial establishments, especially 
-in England, Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

PNEUMONIA (nii-md6’ni-4), or Lung Fe- 
ver, an inflammation of the substance of the 
lungs, especially of the air sacs and the frame- 
work of that organ. It is common to all ages, 
but prevails more frequently in spring and 
autumn than in summer and winter, and cases 
are more numerous in the cold and temperate 
than in the tropical climates. Sometimes it is 
difficult to assign a direct cause, but usually it 
is due to intemperance, want of ventilation, sud- 
den exposure to severe cold, and hereditary ten- 
dencies to pulmonary diseases. Typhus, erup- 
tive, and typhoid fevers often give rise to pneu- 
monia. The direct cause of the disease is a 
minute bacteria. Medical science places it in 
the list of infectious as well as slightly con- 
tagious diseases. The early symptoms are chills, 
high fever, and a severe pain due to the ac- 
companying pleurisy. Later a cough arises, ex- 
pectorations of viscid sputum become frequent, 
and the pulse and respirations become rapid. 
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Sleeplessness and delirium are common. The 
crisis usually occurs in from five to ten days. 
Death is usually due to heart failure caused by 
the poisonous influences of the bacteria. Bron- 
cho-pneumonia is the name applied to the dis- 
ease when it affects both the finer bronchial 
tubes and the lungs. 

PO, a river of Europe, the largest in Italy. 
It rises in the Alps, near the boundary line of 
France, at an altitude of 6,000 feet, and drains 
the large plain of northern Italy lying between 
the Alps and the Appenines. The entire length 
is 417 miles and its basin is 27,750 square miles. 
It enters the Adriatic Sea by a large delta, ex- 
tending inland above Ferrara, a distance of 60 
miles, and its width at the sea is about 58 miles. 
The Po is remarkable for its width and the 
large volume of water carried from the moun- 
tains to the sea. Its extensive navigation facil- 
ities make it an important route. Among the 
tributaries are the Adda, the Ticino, the Min- 
cino, and the Trebbia. Turin is the most im- 


portant city on its banks, but there are others 
that enjoy a large commercial trade. 
POBIEDONOSTZEFF (pa-byé-da-nés’- 
tséf), Constantine Petrovitch, priest and au- 
thor, born in Moscow, Russia, in 1827; died 


March 23, 1907. He 
studied at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow 
and in Saint Peters- 
burg, where he grad- 
uated in 1846, and 
soon after entered 
the civil service at 
Moscow. In the 
meantime he lectured 
on civil law at the “2% Fe / 
university, where he eS MY DIY 
was professor from JN ge 
1860 until 1865. He M. POBIEDONOSTZEFF. 
was appointed a senator in 1868, became a mem- 
ber of the council of the empire in 1872, and was 
chosen Procurator of the Holy Synod in 1880. 
He held the last mentioned position until 1905, 
when he resigned this high office and retired 
from public affairs. As a matter of policy he 
opposed the growth of democracy in Russia. 
He published a number of works on govern- 
ment, including “A Course in Civil Law” and 
“The Reflections of a Russian Statesman.” 
POCAHONTAS (pé-ka-hén’tas), daughter 
of Powhatan, a distinguished Indian chief, born 
in 1595; died off Gravesend, England, in March, 
1617. Her early life was spent among the In- 
dians in Virginia. In 1607 she became connect- 
ed with the early history of America by saving 
the life of Capt. John Smith and otherwise 
showing friendship for the English colonists. 
Smith had been taken prisoner while making 
an exploring expedition and was about to be 
executed, when she prevailed upon her father 
to spare his life, and two years later she in- 
formed the colonists of an intended Indian raid, 
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In 1612 she was held as a hostage by an Eng- 
lish force and the following year became con- 
verted to Christianity, being christened Rebecca. 
She married John Rolfe, an Englishman, in 
1614, and two years later accompanied him to 
England. King James received her at his court 
as Lady Rebecca. She was an object of much 
interest during her stay of six months and died 
on the ship returning to Virginia, off Gravesend. 
She was the mother of a son, who received an 
education in London, and from him a number 
of illustrious families of Virginia descended. 

POCATELLO (pé-ka-tél’l6), a city of 
Idaho, county seat of Bannock County, in the 
southeastern part of the State. It is on the 
Port Neuf River and the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad. The surrounding country has been 
made very productive by irrigation, yielding 
grain, fruit, and vegetables. It has a growing 
trade in live stock and merchandise. The note- 
worthy buildings include the county courthouse, 
the high school, the municipal buildings, and 
the Academy of Idaho. Among the manufac- 
tures are earthenware, clothing, cigars, and ma- 
chinery. The place owes its early growth large- 
ly to the development of mining interests in 
the vicinity. Population, 1910, 9,110, 

POE, Edgar Allan, noted poet, born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 19, 1809; died Oct. 7, 1849. 
He lost his parents when only two years of age 

> and was adopted 
by John Allan, a 
wealthy merchant 
of Richmond, Va. 
His father was a 
man of good fam- 
ily and his moth- 
er was a profes- 
sional actress. He 
attended school in 
England from 
1816 until 1821, 
and at the age of 
seventeen entered 
the University of 
Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville, where he showed distinguished abil- 
ity as a student, but left the university at the 
end of one session principally because he had 
a great passion for card playing and contracted 
many debts. This conduct caused a quarrel 
with Mr. Allan, and Poe joined the U. S. army 
as a private under the name of Edgar A. Perry. 

e returned to Richmond in 1829, and, after 
remaining at home a year, entered the West 
Point Military Academy as a cadet. His ambi- 
tions at that time were wholly for literature, 
thus Causing him to neglect his duties and dis- 
Obey orders until he was finally dismissed from 
the United States service. 

rom West Point he again returned to his 
home, but in the meantime Mr. Allan had be- 
some a widower and married a second time. 
~t the death of Mr. Allan, in 1834, the estate 
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was left to his young son, while Poe was not 
mentioned in the will. Poe was now thrown 
upon his own resources for a livelihood and 
became engaged wholly in literary work, con- 
tributing to various newspapers and magazines 
in Richmond, New York, and Philadelphia. His 
first regular contributions were made to the 
Southern Literary Messenger, in Richmond, 
which he edited for some time, but in 1837 he 
removed to New York and had charge of edi- 
torial work on the Quarterly Review. The fol- 
lowing year he edited Grahams Magazine in 
Philadelphia, and remained its principal writer 
for four years. The entire literary career of 
Poe embraces fifteen years, most of which time 
he was connected with periodicals in some man- 
ner, but at intervals wrote many criticisms and 
some choice poetry. His first remarkable suc- 
cess was achieved in 1833, when he secured a 
cash prize of $100 by contributing the tale, “A® 
Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” under a com- 
petitive test to a Baltimore magazine. The best 
known poem from his pen is “The Raven,” 
which he published in 1845. 

Writers have differed widely as to the worth 
of Poe from a moral standpoint, but all have 
credited him with an unrivaled power in mak- 
ing friends and with marked ability as a writer of 
intricate sentences and beautiful verses. Per- 
haps it is true that his* tendency to indulge in 
gambling and strong drink largely affected his 
power asawriter. It rendered him sensitive and 
melancholy, and caused him to waste to a great 
extent his genius and throw away his life. How- 
ever, the force with which he appeals to uni- 
versal sentiments has never been surpassed, and 
his knowledge of the mechanism of composition 
is truly wonderful. Though his writings are 
limited, they will endure as representative com- 
positions of the last century. He married Vir- 
ginia Clemm, his cousin, in 1832, but she died 
childless in 1847, and Poe died soon after in 
Baltimore from the effect of excessive drinking. 
The best known of his writings include “The 
Raven and Other Poems,” “The Gold Bug,” 
“The Purloined Letter,” “The Mystery of Marie 
Roget,” “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
“The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,” “The 
Haunted Palace,” “To Helen,” “The Descent 
into the Maelstrom,” “The Murders of the Rue 
Morgue,” “Annabel Lee,” and “The Bells.” He 
published a compendium, entitled “The Philos- 
ophy of Composition.” Among the biographies 
are Whitman’s “Edgar Allan Poe and His Crit- 
ics” and Woodberry’s “Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe.” 

POE, Orlando Metcalfe, engineer, born in 
Navarre, Ohio, March 7, 1832; died Oct. 2, 1895. 
He graduated at the West Point Military Acad- 
emy in 1856, and until 1861 was engaged with 
an engineering corps in surveying in the vicin- 
ity of the Great Lakes. In the early part of the 
Civil War he served on the staff of General 
McClellan, was appointed brigadier general in 
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1862, and afterward served as chief engineer 
of the army under Sherman that invaded Geor- 
gia and later marched to the sea. Subsequent 
to the war he served on the United States 
Lighthouse Board, and in 1870-73 built the light- 
house in Lake Huron which is situated on Spec- 
tacle Reef. He was again a member of the 
Lighthouse Board in 1874-84, and served on 
other boards having charge of harbor and river 
improvements in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. 
Poe held the rank of colonel of engineers and 
was major general in the regular army. 

POERIO (pé-a’ré-6), Carlo, statesman and 
patriot, born in Naples, Italy, Dec. 10, 1803; 
died at Florence, April 28, 1867. He descended 
from a family distinguished for its devotion to 
liberty. When his father was exiled after the 
Revolution of 1820, Carlo accompanied him to 
Styria. His education was carefully directed 
by his father, and, after studying law at Naples, 
he became an advocate of recognized ability. 
In 1828 he was identified with the liberals in 
Naples, was imprisoned for supporting a con- 
spiracy in 1838, and again for aggressive move- 
ments for independence in 1847. He was chosen 
a leader of the Revolution of 1848, and after 
the adoption of a constitution held a number 
of important offices and was selected as deputy 
to the parliament. The government accused him 
of being a member of the Italian Unity, which 
had for its purpose the support of Garibaldi 
and the proclamation of a republic, and in 1849 
he was condemned to imprisonment for twenty 
years at hard labor. The treatment accorded 
him and a number of others attracted the at- 
tention of many prominent statesmen of Eu- 
rope, among them Gladstone, who wrote the 
famous “Two Letters to Lord Aberdeen” in 
1851. Fearing a popular rising, Emperor Fer- 
dinand II. concluded to liberate the prisoners 
by transporting them to South America. They 
sailed from Italy in the early part of 1869, and 
at Cadiz, Spain, they were placed on board an 
Amercan vessel, but when they reached Cork, 
Ireland, the captain was induced to permit them 
to land. Poerio proceeded first to London, but 
later returned to Turin, where he was received 
with enthusiasm, and later was elected to par- 
liament as deputy from two colleges in Tus- 
cany. He became vice president of the Italian 
chamber of deputies in 1861, and took a leading 
part in national affairs. 

POETRY (põ'čt-rý), one of the fine arts, 
and the form of literature that has for its ob- 
ject the creation of intellectual pleasure by the 
use of imaginative and passionate language. 
It is generally written in regular measure. 
However, it is not essential that its form be 
reduced to meter or rhyme, and in this widest 
sense poetry may be defined as that which is 
the product of the imaginative powers and 
fancy, and which appeals to the imagination 
and the sensibilities of others. Poetry is the 
earliest form of literature, and may be regarded 
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the final and ideal of all pure literature. In 
this sense it ranks between prose and music, 
and the skillful poet intermingles the three 
lines of art by bringing prose into the realm of 
poetry and touching his rhythm with musical 
rapture. 

The three forms of poetry generally recog- 
nized are epic, lyric, and dramatic. Epic poetry 
embraces the narrative form; lyric poetry in- 
cludes all varieties of serious and comic song, 
the anthem, hymn, ode, elegy, and sonnet; and 
dramatic poetry embraces the poetry of action 
scenically represented, including both tragedy 
and comedy. Some writers also include didac- 
tic poetry, the poetry of thought, or intellect, 
and satirical poetry, the form employing sar- 
casm, irony, ridicule, or humorous exaggeration. 
The several classes of poetry are not distin- 
guished by distinct lines ot demarkation. In 
fact, each class may contain elements of the 
different forms, which is specially true of epic 
poetry, since it partakes largely of the character 
of both lyric and dramatic imagination. Hindu 
poetry has its earliest types in the Rig-Veda, 
which consists in large part of rhythmal hymns, 
but the highest forms of Hindu poetry are 
found in the epics known as the Rdmdyana and 
the Mahabharata. 

Portions of Genesis and Exodus comprise 
the earliest poetry of the Hebrews, and their 
highest forms are found in the Book of Job 
and the Psalms. Grecian poetry began with 
Homer and Hesiod and flourished until about 
500 B. c. The greatest Roman poets are Virgil 
and Horace. Geoffrey Chaucer may be regard- 
ed the founder of English poetry, but Shake- 
speare is the most renowned English poet. Oth- 
er poets of England include Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Cowper, and Byron, while Burns 
is the greatest of Scottish poets. The most 
distinguished poets of Germany include Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, Uhland, Wieland, and Opitz. 
Among the American poets are Longfellow, 
Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, and Poe. 

POINCARE, Raymond, statesman, born at 
Bar-le-Duc, Lorraine, France, in 1850. He stud- 
ied in Paris, became a successful lawyer, and 
entered politics. In 1893 he became minister of 
public instruction and later was minister of 
finance. He rendered valuable service in Parlia- 
ment, where he acquired fame as an advocate 
of sound government, and in 1912 was chosen 
minister of foreign affairs. In 1913 he was 
elected President, succeeding President Falliéres. 

POINCARE (pwan-ka-ra’), Jules Henry, 
mathematician and physicist, born in Nancy, 
France, in 1854. He studied in his native city 
and in Paris, giving particular attention to the 
sciences and engineering. In 1886 he was made 
professor of mathematical physics and calculus 
of probabilities in the University of Paris. 
He contributed essays on physics and mathe- 
matics to a number of leading periodicals and 
published several standard works, including 
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“Electricité et optique,” “Calcul des probabili- 
tiés,” “Théorie analytique de la propagation de 
le chaleur,’ and “Théorie du potentiel New- 
tonien.” He died July 18, 1912. 

POINTER, a class of sporting dogs allied 
to the true hounds, remarkable for their habit 
of pointing with the head toward the game. 
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The habit is instinctive, since it may be noticed 
in puppies, but it can be improved materially 
by training. The pointer originated in Spain, 
to which country its progenitor was brought 
from the East. It*has since been crossed with 
the fox hound and greatly resembles that class 
of dogs. A well-trained pointer stops immedi- 
ately on scenting game and remains perfectly 
at rest, indicating the direction of the game. 

POISON (poi’z’n), any substance that tends 
to cause death or seriously injure health when 
taken into the system by cutaneous absorption, 
swallowing, or inspiration. Poisons produced 
by animals are generally called venoms, and 
those resulting from diseased tissues are known 
as virus. The poisons sold in the trade are 
classed as animal, vegetable, and mineral, ac- 
cording to the sources from which they are 
derived. The general classification in medicine 
is governed by their effect upon the living tis- 
sues, including the four classes known as nar- 
cotic, narcotico-acrid, irritant, and petrescent, 
or septic. Narcotic poisons have a special effect 
upon the spinal cord and brain, causing head- 
ache, obscurity of sight, giddiness, stupor, con- 
vulsions, and finally death. They produce no 
irritation, are not burning or acrid to the taste, 
and their effect upon the tissues is not marked, 
leaving no traces after death except a slight en- 
largement of the nerve fibers and brain. Among 
the principal narcotics are chloroform, opium, 
alcohol, belladonna, ether, chloral, hemlock, 
henbane, and India hemp. 

The narcotico-acrid poisons produce symptoms 
Similar to those caused by narcotics, and vomit- 
ing, nausea, and convulsions. They consist of 
Such substances as aconite, nux vomica, hem- 
lock, poisonous mushrooms, and nicotine—the 


poisonous principle of tobacco. Irritant potsons 
include acids, some alkalis, mercury, arsenic, 
vegetable acrids, animal irritants, the vapor of 
nitrous acid, strychnine, and many others. The 
petrescent or Septic poisons consist of animal 
poisons, such as the bites of venomous snakes 
and rabid animals, the stings of insects, and the 
poisons generated by pestilential carbuncle. 
Many of the poisons are of value in medicine 
and have a stimulating effect when taken in 
small quantities, but excessive use causes an 
impairment of the vital functions, while an un- 
usual or large quantity produces death. 

The poisonous principles contained in alcohol, 
opium, and tobacco are employed by a large 
number of people for stimulative purposes, but 
it has been shown successfully that none of 
them is a food and they do not enter into the 
support of life or living tissues. Laws to re- 
trict or prohibit the improper use of these 
poisons have been made in many countries and 
their sale is either restricted or totally prohib- 
ited. To impress the evils of these habits upon 
the minds of children, the subject-matter of 
physiology taught in the public schools includes 
a systematic presentation of the evils of stimu- 
lants and narcotics upon the human system. It 
is hoped that sobriety and temperate habits, 
founded upon intelligence, will be obtained as 
a result. 

POISON IVY. See Sumac. 

POISONOUS PLANTS, the term which 
embraces the plants that have poisonous prop- 
erties, either when taken into the stomach or 
brought in contact with the surface of the skin. 
The line of demarkation between poisonous 
and nonpoisonous plants is not distinct, since 
many species are harmless to some persons and 
injurious to others. Many plants are more or 
less poisonous in a natural condition, but are 
rendered harmless or even wholesome food 
when cooked. To this class belongs the potato, 
which has slight traces of poison that in a con- 
centrated form become harmful. 

A number of plants possess poisonous sub- 
stances in sufficient quantities to render them 
harmful both to man and animals, while some 
are jnjurious only under some conditions. The 
poison ivy, a climbing or trailing shrub of North 
America, is quite poisonous. It ascends trees 
and rocks, attaching itself to them by many 
small rootlets, and causes an itching sensation 
to some persons when coming in contact with 
the skin. The strychnos nux vomica trees or 
shrubs, from which strychnine is obtained, are 
exceedingly poisonous. Some mushrooms have 
harmful properties, hence care should be exer- 
cised in selecting species for the table. Hen- 
bane, belladonna, black nightshade, and water 
hemlock are among the poisonous flowering 
plants. The foliage of the wild cherry is harm- 
ful and poison sumac is injurious to the skin 
when touched. Polkweed, aconite, lobelia, helle- 
bore, bittersweet, and digitalis have poisonous 
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properties. Many products useful in the arts 
and in medicine are obtained from plants be- 
longing to this class. 

POITIERS (pwia’ty4), or Poictiers, a city 
of France, capital of the department of Vienna, 
on the Boivre and Clain rivers, It is situated 
in a ‘fertile region, has railroad facilities, and 
has been improved by many public utilities. 
Walls surround the city and it is otherwise 
fortified. A number of bridges cross the rivers 
at convenient points. The city has several 
parks, a public library of 25,000 volumes, and 
a number of fine educational institutions and 
churches. The cathedral is the most noted pub- 
lic building. In the vicinity are remains of 
Roman temples, baths, an aqueduct, and an 
amphitheater. Among the manufactures are 
textiles, earthenware, toys, machinery, and uten- 
sils. It has a large trade iri produce and mer- 
chandise. Poitiers is one ot the oldest cities 
of France and dates from prehistoric times. 
In 507 A. p. it was the scene of a decisive battle 
between Clovis and the Visigoths under Alaric, 
in which the latter were defeated. Near it 
Charles Martel won a victory over the Saracens 
under Abd-ur-Rahman in 732. In 1356 an Eng- 
lish army under Edward, the Black Prince, de- 
feated the French under King John II. about 
five miles north of the city. Population, 1916, 
39,302. 

POKEWEED (poék’wéd), a stout perennial 
plant native to the United States and Canada, 
where it is seen as a common weed by the road- 
side. It has large leaves and greenish-white 
flowers, and yields berries filled with a crimson 
juice. Its roots are very large and branchy and 
contain emetic and cathartic principles. The 
berries yield medical properties useful in rheu- 
matism. In some localities the young shoots 
are used as a substitute for asparagus, and in 
Portugal the crimson juice of the berries serves 
in coloring port wine. 

POLAND (pd’land), formerly a powerful 
kingdom of Europe. The region is called 
Polska by the Poles, meaning a plain. It in- 
cluded a large section south of the Baltic Sea 
and at the time of its greatest prosperity had 
an area of 282,000 square miles. At this time 
the population was probably 24,000,000. The 
length from north to south was about 710 miles 
and the breadth was 675 miles, embracing a 
large part of the fertile central plain of Eu- 
rope. The only mountains of this region are 
the Carpathians on the southwestern boundary, 
and from them a range of hills extends toward 
the northeast and forms the principal watershed 
between the rivers flowing into the Black and 
Baltic seas. A large part ot the surface is a 
fertile and undulating plain. The drainage 
toward the: Black Sea is by the Dnieper, Dnies- 
ter, South Bug, and Pripet rivers, while the 
Dwina, Vistula, and Nieman belong to the Bal- 
tic system. It has splendid forests of oak, birch, 
pine, and other valuable species of timber. 
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Agriculture, dairying, and stock raising are the 
principal industries, all of which are conducted 
on a large scale, but it likewise has extensive 
commercial and manufacturing interests. Trans- 
portation is by canals, rivers, and railroads. 
Railway and electric lines are adequate to the 
demands of the country. 

Poland was originally populated by the Po- 
lani, a Slavonic race, who occupied the region 
between the Oder and the Vistula in the early 
history of Europe. Small principalities existed 
for many centuries, but in 962 Mieczyslaw I. 
united the different communities and governed 
successfully until 992. He is classed as a rep- 
resentative of the Piast dynasty, but was him- 
self a vassal of the Emperor of Germany. In 
his reign Christianity became the religion of 
the Poles. He united the Polish people in a 
union that endured until the latter part of the 
18th century. In 992 Boleslaw the Great suc- 
ceeded to the throne and reigned until 1025. 
He not only consolidated the kingdom, but ex- 
tended it beyond the Dniester, the Oder, ard 
the Carpathians, and later annexed territory 
by defeating the army of Emperor Hz«ary II. 
of Germany and a number of the Russian 
princes. The German emperors were required 
to recognize him as king and lienceforth Po- 
land was one of the independent powers of 
Europe, which position it held for more than 
700 years. 

Among the causes that led to the decline of 
Polish power are the weakness of its rulers, 
the protracted internal disagreements, the ex- 
tensive and intolerant influence exercised by 
the Jesuits, the want of natural boundaries, and 
the control of trade and manufacture by Ger- 
mans and Jews. Local dissensions became so 
widespread under Stanislaus Augustus, who 
ruled from 1764 to 1795, that Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria interfered with the government in 
1772 and made the first partition of Poland. 
In this partition Russia received 42,000 square 
miles of Polish territory; Austria, 27,000; and - 
Prussia, 13,000. Local dissensions not only con- 
tinued, but disputes arose between the regions 
annexed and the different countries, and in 
1793 Russia and Prussia advanced their armies 
against the fruitless resistance under Koscius- 
ko. In the second partition that followed Rus- 
sia took 96,000 square miles and Prussia re- 
ceived 22,000. 

Hostilities broke out anew the following year, 
in 1794, and Kosciusko commanded the Polish 
army with remarkable bravery, but he was over- 
come by superior numbers and in 1795 the third 
and ic:t partition took place. In this final di- 
visica Russia received 43,000 square miles; 
Prussia, 21,000; and Austria, 18,000. In 1815 
the division of Poland was rearranged by the 
Congress of Vienna and Russian Poland was 
organized as a constitutional monarchy. It ex- 
isted in this form until 1830, when the French 
revolution induced the Poles to attempt to throw 
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off Russian power. They were not only defeat- 
ed, but practically all power was taken from 
the King of Poland, and the Russian language 
became the adopted tongue of all the courts and 
educational institutions. This part of Poland at 
present has a population of 10,500,000, about two- 
thirds being Roman Catholics. The portions of 
Poland included in Germany and Austria have 
become more fully reconciled and are in fact 
practically German in language and instinct. 

The Polish language belongs to the western 
branch of the Slavonic tongue and is closely 
allied to the Lusatian, Wendis, and Czech or 
Bohemian. It is still spoken by about 10,000,000 
people, half of whom are in Russia and the re- 
mainder are in Austria, Prussia, and Turkey. 
The language is rich in synonyms, has a pre- 
cise orthography, and has a practical grammati- 
cal structure. Compound words are rare, ex- 
cept as they have been introduced from other 
languages. Polish literature is not as rich in 
popular legends as that of other Slavonic 
tongues, and does not date from as early a 
period as the Czech. Early Polish writers em- 
ployed the Latin language in their religious, 
political, and historical productions, largely be- 
cause the Latin was cultivated under the direc- 
tion of the church, but after the revival of 
learning in Europe numerous lexicons appeared 
in the Polish. The national song, entitled 
“Piesn Boga Rodzica,” was written in 1408 and 
in 1455 Queen Sophia translated a large part 
of the Bible. In the 16th century Peter Koch- 
anowski translated Tasso’s “Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered.” The period between 1521 and 1621 was 
the most prolific in Polish literature, and Nico- 
las Rej is noted as the most eminent poet of 
that time. Subsequently many eminent writers 
contributed to the fund of literature, including 
Mickiewicz, Slowacki, Zaleski, and Kraszewski. 
Polish literature includes representative produc- 
tions in all branches and is particularly rich in 
historical, political, and poetical writings. The 
German allies drove the Russians entirely out of 
Poland in 1915. 

POLAR BEAR (pd’lér). See Bear. 

POLAR CIRCLE. See Arctic. 

POLAR EXPEDITIONS, the exploring 
expeditions made by navigators to the north 
and south polar regions. The objects of these 
expeditions have been mainly those of finding 
new routes of travel and exploring high lati- 
tudes in search of an open sea. Navigation in 
these regions is rendered extremely difficult by 
intense cold and vast accumulations of ice. For 
these reasons many millions of square miles are 
still unexplored and unknown. 

NortH Porar Expioration. The Norsemen 
were the first navigators to penetrate beyond 
the Arctic Circle. Besides exploring the north- 
ern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, they 
colonized Iceland, and in 1001 cruised along the 
northeastern coast of North America. Subse- 
quently their navigators penetrated far north 
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along the shores of Greenland, but the black 
death that visited Norway in 1347 caused Ice- 
land to be neglected and their explorations were 
abandoned. 

In the latter part of the 15th century an opin- 
ion prevailed in England that India could be 
reached by sailing northwest. Accordingly 
Henry VII. commissioned Sebastian Cabot in 
1517 to search for a northwest passage by sail- 
ing around the northern coast of America. In 
his explorations Labrador and Newfoundland 
were discovered, and soon after successive ex- 
peditions were made in the same region by Fro- 
bisher, Hudson, Davis, and Baffin, each dis- 
covering new fields, and their memory is per- 
petuated by some particular bodies or channels 
of water bearing their names. Fox and James 
made an expedition in 1631 to the northeastern 
region of North America. Soon after return- 
ing to Europe the belief became general that 
if a northwest passage from Davis Strait to 
Bering Strait could be found it would be prac- 
tically unavailable for commercial purposes be- 
cause of the intense cold prevailing in that re- 
gion the greater part of the year. The enter- 
prise soon fell into disrepute and remained 
neglected for more than a century, but King 
George III. revived it in the latter part of the 
18th century. An expedition under Captain 
Phipps, later Lord Mulgrave, sailed to Spitz- 
bergen in 1773, and after many hardships suc- 
ceeded in reaching 80° N. Lat. Soon after 
Captain Cook made an unsuccessful attempt to 
penetrate beyond that point, and the enterprise 
was again abandoned until the beginning of 
the 19th céntury. 

Captain Scoresby explored the eastern coast 
of Greenland in 1806 and reported a remark- 
ably open sea. Soon after a reward of $100,000 
was offered by the British government to the 
discoverer of the northwest passage. This 
caused numerous efforts to be made, the most 
famous being that of Sir John Franklin, who 
embarked from England May 19, 1845. He 
sailed for Bering Strait from Lancaster Sound, 
and, after enduring much difficulty with ice 
floes, his ships were frozen in at a point near 
70° N. Lat., where Franklin died in 1847. As 
no tidings from his expedition reached England, 
serious apprehensions began to spread, and 
many expeditions were sent to relieve those 
thought to be still alive. The first relief ex- 
pedition started in 1847 under Richardson and 
Rae, and many others followed, but no tidings 
of the fate of Franklin’s expedition were se- 
cured until in 1853, when Rae learned of its 
fate while exploring King William’s Soun¢ 
Two years later portions of the Erebus and the 
Terror, the two vessels with which Franklin 
sailed, were discovered by Anderson. One ot 
the relief expeditions was under the direction 
of McClure, who sailed from Plymouth to 
Bering Strait in 1850. Thence he proceeded 
east and finally reached the Atlantic, and re- 
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DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE AND 
THE SOUTH POLE 


Frederick D. Cook, an American of German parent- 
age, sailed from North Sydney, N. S., in the J. R. 
Bradley in July, 1907, on an expedition of discovery 
in the Arctic Ocean. He reached the North Pole by 
sledges on April 21, 1908, accompanied by two Eski- 
mos, remaining there two days. An unfavorable sea 
of ice, which had many leads and dangerous crevices 
during the long day, prevented his return to civiliza- 
tion urtilin September, 1909. The winter of 1908- 
1909 was spent on Heiberg Island, where musk oxen 
and other food were abundant. 

Robert E. Peary sailed in September, 1908, with the 
view of reaching the North Pole. He made the prin- 


_ cipal part of the trip in the small steamer Roosevelt, 


with which he reached the northern extremity of 
Grinnell Land, From this region the trip was made 
by sledges drawn by Eskimo dogs. He reached the 
North Pole on April 6, 1909, accompanied by a Negro 
and two Eskimos. 

Roald Amundsen discovered the South Pole on 
Dec. 14, 1911, when he planted the flag of Norway at 
that point and claimed the region for King Haakon. 
While explorers agree there is no land near the 
North Pole, the soundings by Peary showing a water 
depth of fully 9,000 feet within five miles from the 
Pole, it is conceded that extensive land masses sur- 
round the South Pole. The extent of land of Ant- 
arctica, as the region is called, is estimated to be 
5,000,000 square miles. 


ANTARCTICA AND THE SOUTH POLAR REGION 


POLAR EXPEDITIONS 


wurned to England in 1854, thus being the dis- 
coverer of the northwest passage. Parliament 
granted him and his crew an award of $50,000, 
and he was knighted. A well-established route 
exists at present between Davis Strait and Be- 
ring Strait, but it is of no practical value aside 
from supplying geographical knowledge. 
European navigators were also active in at- 
tempting the discovery of a northeast passage 
to the Pacific Ocean at a comparatively early 
date. An expedition under Willoughby rounded 
Cape North in 1553, and three years later Bur- 
enughs explored the southern coast of Nova 
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Captain Coldewey was sent to the polar re- 
gions by the Germans in 1868, and again the fol- 
lowing year, reaching the highest latitude at- 
tained up to that time on the northern coast of 
Greenland. Austria sent Payer and Weyprecht, 
in 1872, to penetrate the regions north of Nova 
Zembla, when they discovered Franz Josef Land. 
An expedition sent by the New York Herald 
in 1879 was under charge of Commander De 
Long, who, with the Jeannette, sailed northward 
from Bering Strait, but the vessel was wrecked 
in the ice in 1882. The expedition sent from 
the United States under Lieutenant Greely in 


MAP OF NORTH POLAR REGION, 
Showing latitudes reached by Nansen, Peary, and Duke of Abruzzi prior to 1907. 


Zembia. Captain Cook entered Bering Sea in 
1778 with the view of finding the northeast 
passage by sailing westward from Bering Strait, 
and soon after Russian explorers made exten- 
sive expeditions, both on land and sea. The 
honor of discovering the northeast passage be- 
longs to the Swedish explorer, Professor Nor- 
denskjöld, who sailed from Stockholm in 1878 
and made a tour along the northern coast of 
Eurasia, reaching Bering Strait in the early 
part of 1879. The north polar expeditions of 
recent times have been largely with a view of 
adding to science and reaching the pole regions. 


1881-84 reached the farthest point north then 
witnessed by explorers, 83° 24’ N. Lat., but the 
terrible hardships caused the loss of 19 of his 
party of 26 men. The most famous expedition 
of recent times is the one conducted by Nansen 
in the Fram. He sailed from Christiania, Nor- 
way, in 1893 and returned in 1896. The high- 
est point reached by him is 86° 14’, the farthest 
north on record up to that time. He was the 
first to cross Greenland from sea to sea. 
Recent north polar explorations have enabled 
navigators to furnish more authentic informa- 
tion relative to the natural aspect of regions far 
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north. It has been established that about one- 
half of the Arctic region consists of land. 
While Esquimaux are found as far north as 
the northern coast of Greenland and the Parry 
Archipelago and bands of Samoyedes engage 
in hunting in Nova Zembla, much of these re- 
gions is uninhabited. Scattering natives are 
found in the northern part of Alaska, Russia, 
and the Scandinavian peninsula, and the region 
lying north of the seventy-ninth parallel is not 
inhabited, including Spitzbergen, New Siberia, 
Wrangel Land, and Franz Josef Land. A num- 
ber of routes have been followed by explorers 
to penetrate the unknown Arctic Ocean, espe- 
cially the Nova Zembla or northeast passage 
and the Lancaster Sound or northwest passage. 
There are also routes by way of Smith Sound, 

Bering Strait, the Spitzbergen or Greenland 

Sea, and Franz Josef Land or Barents Sea. 

The Nova Zembla or northeast passage was 
adopted by Adolph Erick Nordenskjéld in 1878 

though Willoughby, Chancellor, and other Eng- 

lish explorers studied the development of this 
route in the 16th century, and 
the following year he suc- 
ceeded in completing the first 
trip from Western Europe to 
Bering Strait by way of the 
northeast passage. 

It was long thought that 
the Smith Sound route would 
enable explorers to reach the 
North Pole by land. This 
theory -was demonstrated to 
be erroneous by the Peary 
expedition of 1898-1892, but 
there are still hopes of utiliz- 
ing the northwest passage 
and penetrating at least near 
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the geographical north pole by land. In 1900 
Peary explored Grinnell Land, west of Hayes 
Bay, and traveled by land to 83° 39 N., 
which is the most northern land known at this 
time. The Franz Josef Land route was taken 
by the Abruzzi expedition in 1900, which reached 
86° 33’, the journey being made by sledges. 
Peary penetrated northward with sledges from 
Grant Land in 1906, when he reached 87° 6’ 
N., Baldwin made an effort in 1904 to reach the 
North Pole by a balloon, and Wellman made 
several such attempts in 1908 and 1909, and the 
project can probably be utilized as advancement 
is made in aérial navigation. The distinction of 
discovering the North Pole belongs to Cook 
(q. v.) and Peary. The former discovered it on 
April 21, 1908, and the latter reached it on April 
6, 1909. Both made the final dash across the 
ice by using sledges drawn by Eskimo dogs. 

SoutH PoLar EXPLORATION. Dutch navigators 

were the first to penetrate far into the south 
seas. The highest latitude reached by them 
is 63°, where their navigator, Dirk Cherrits, dis- 
covered the South Shetland Islands, located near 
Graham Land. In 1774 Captain Cook reached 
71° 10’ S. Lat., and in 1819 the Russian navi- 
gator, Bellingshausen, discovered Alexander 
Land and Peter Land in 70°. Captain Weddell 
made an expedition to the south seas in 1823 
and reached 74° 15’. James Clark Ross, who 
discovered South Victoria Land, reached 77° 
32’ S. in 1841. He explored a portion of 
this region and found mountain peaks ranging 
from 9,000 to 138,000 feet above sea level. He 
discovered an active volcano, height 12,390 feet, 
which he named Mount Erebus. No vegetation 
was found in South Victoria Land. Snow lies 
perpetually about 18° farther toward the Equa- 
tor than in the Arctic region and the expanse 
of ice is grand and wonderful. 

Three recognized routes have been located in 
exploring the Antarctic Circle, which extend 
southward from Tasmania, Patagonia, and the 
island of Kerguelen. James Cook circumnavi- 
gated the Antarctic Ocean in 1773-74. The route 
followed by him is the one from Tasmania, 
along which line the most important discov- 
eries have been made. These include the dis- 
covery of Wilkes’ Land by D’Urville in 1840, 
Victoria Land by J. C. Ross in 1841, and the 
exploration of Victoria Land by Scott as far 
south as 77° 21’, A hazardous voyage was made 
by J. Biscoe on the Kerguelen Island route in 
1831, when he discovered Enderby Land. A 
German expedition under Dr. Drygalski in 1902 
discovered Kaiser Wilhelm Land. N. B. Palmer 
was the first American to follow the Patagonia 
route, in 1821, and discovered the Palmer Archi- 
pelago. At the same time a Russian expedition 
under Bellingshausen discovered Alexandria 
Land, and Biscoe discovered Adelaide Islands 
and named the region known as Graham Land. 
Belgica Strait, west of Palmer Land, was dis- 
covered by the Belgian expedition under De 
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Gerlache in 1897-99, and O. Nordenskjöld made 
explorations east of Palmer Land in 1902-04. 

Ernest H. Shackleton, a lieutenant in the 
British navy, has the record at present of ap- 
proaching the South Pole more closely than any 
other navigator. He sailed in the Challenger 
and attempted to reach the southern apex of 
the earth’s axis by sledges. On Jan. 9, 1909, 
this party reached 88° 23’ S. Lat., 162° E. Long. 
The four men with sledges came within 111 
miles from the South Pole. Roald Amundsen 
discovered the South Pole in 1911 and unfurled 
the flag of Norway. Shackleton also reached 
the South Pole in 1912. The ice and land region 
of Antarctica is larger than Europe and the ele- 
vations are higher than those of Asia. 

The Antarctic region is a bleak and barren 
waste. Seals and other aquatic animals are 
found as far south as Victoria Land, but there 
is no animal life on the land except a few in- 
sects and migratory birds. The regions known 
as Victoria Land, Alexandria Land, Wilkes’ 
Land, and Kaiser Wilhelm Land are not well 
defined and careful explorations have not been 
possible. Plants are entirely absent or primi- 
tive, and the interior is ice-capped thousands 
of feet in depth. It is conceded that the cold 
is more intense in the. high latitudes of the 
Antarctic region than in corresponding latitudes 
of the Arctic Ocean, and that little of value can 
be accomplished by explorations aside from the 
benefits resulting from an addition to knowl- 
edge. 

POLARITY (pé-lari-t¥), the quality of 
having opposite poles, especially the existence 
of two points possessing contrary tendencies. 
Polarity may be illustrated by the opposite tend- 
encies in polarized light, by attraction and re- 
pulsion at the opposite ends of a magnet, and 
by the polarity of the earth. A spherical body 
at rest cannot be said to have definite poles, 
since its aspect is similar from every direction, 
but it assumes the quality of a polar body as 
soon as it rotates around some fixed diameter. 
The earth rotates around its polar diameter. 
hence it is a polar body, and the two ends of 
the axis form its North and South poles. Right 
and left direction and height and depth may be 
estimated only from a particular object fixed in 
place. Thus to a person north of the Equator 
the sun and other celestial bodies apparently 
move from left toward right, while to one south 
of the Equator they appear to move from right 
toward left. 

POLARISCOPE (pé-lar'i-skép), an optical 
instrument for examining substances in polar- 
ized light, or for measuring the polarization of 
light. Various forms have been devised. The 
important parts of the instrument consist of a 
polarizer, for polarizing the light, and an an- 
alyzer, by which it is observed, usually after 
passing through some medium to be experiment- 
ed upon. An excellent polarizer may be made 
by fixing a glass plate at the proper angle and 
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then applying a small Nicol’s prism, or a piece 
of Iceland spar or tourmaline. 

POLARIZATION OF LIGHT (pé-lér-i- 
za'shtin), in optics, a change produced upon light 
so that its reflection and transmission are caused 
to vary with the position of the surface that 
reflects it, or of the medium which transmits 
it. All sides of a ray of light from the sun 
or any luminous body exhibit the same proper- 
ties, but if it be reflected or refracted the dif- 
ferent sides exhibit different properties. It is 
then called polarized light. Polarized light can- 
not be detected by the unaided eye. It is stud- 
ied by means of an instrument consisting of two 
parts, one to polarize the light and the other to 
show that it is polarized. The former is the 
polarizer, the latter is the analyzer, and the two 
in combination with the necessary adjustments 
constitute a polariscope, of which there are 
many forms. A number of mediums by which 
light may be polarized have been discovered. 
Among the various ways are its transmission 
through Iceland spar, or some other crystal 
that possesses the property of double refraction; 
by reflection from polished wood, water, glass, 
or other nonmetallic substance; by transmis- 
sion through transparent uncrystallized plates; 
and by transmission through a number of 
bodies imperfectly crystallized. 

A simple experiment consists of cutting two 
thin plates of the crystal tourmaline parallel to 
the axis of the crystal and passing light per- 
pendicularly through them. If the two be 
placed parallel to each other, some of the light 
is absorbed, but what passes through becomes 
polarized. If the two pieces be placed so the 
axes of the crystal cross each other, the light 
is quenched, since the part passing through the 
first plate is polarized, but it is stopped by the 
second plate when crossed. Iceland spar is pe- 
culiar for its double refraction and an object 
viewed through it appears double. If the crys- 
tal be placed over a dot and turned around, two 
dots are seen; one being apparently nearer than 
the other and revolving around as the crystal 
is turned. A word can be made to appear double 
in like manner. Tourmaline is a double-refract- 
ing crystal in which the ordinary ray is absorbed 
unless the plate be made exceedingly thin. If 
a thin plate of it be placed between the eye anda 
rotating crystal of spar, it is observed that the 
dots alternately disappear, thus showing that 
the two beams are polarized at right angles to 
each other. In reflecting light from glass, the 
polarizing angle of incidence is about 56°. Other 
substances polarize light by reflection, but only 
at the proper angle from them. 

The polarizing angle of incidence at which 
light is most copiously reflected is called the 
plane of polarisation. The wave theory offers 
the only satisfactory explanation of polariza- 
tion. According to this theory, polarization is 
a change in the form of the ether waves. These 
waves resemble water waves in that they are 
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transverse, but instead of the vibrations being in 
one plane, as in a water wave, the ether vibra- 
tions are in all possible planes across the path of 
the wave. Hence,if we could look at the end of 
a ray of light coming toward us, as we can at 
the end of a rod, we should see the molecules 
of ether vibrating across the direction of the 
ray in all possible planes. All these vibrations 
are reduced to two sets by a polarizer, as is 
shown by placing a plate of tourmaline between 
the eye and the rotating crystal of spar. One 
of them is called the ordinary and the other 
the extraordinary beam. 

POLAR LIGHTS. See Aurora Borealis. 

POLDER (pdél’dér), the name applied in the 
Netherlands to redeemed land lying below the 
level of the sea, or below an adjacent lake or 
river. It is protected from overflows by dams, 
and there are embankments at regular intervals 
by which the water is carried to the river or 
sea. Pumps and other apparatus are employed 
in lifting the water upon the embankments. 
Usually the water is accumulated in centers by 
canals, often a network of connected channels, 
the lifting apparatus being placed at regular in- 
tervals. The most important polder is the re- 
deemed Haarlem Lake. The land reclaimed in 
this manner is among the most fertile in Europe. 

POLE, either of the two extremities of the 
axis of a sphere, around which it rotates. The 
northern one of the earth is called the North 
Pole, and the southern is designated the South 
Pole; each is 90° from the Equator. The term 
is applied in astronomy to the two points of 
the heavens that appear to be touched by the 
axis of the earth, and around which the heav- 
ens apparently revolve. These points are called 
the celestial poles, and, since no stars indicate 
their exact position, the polestar is reckoned 
from as the basis by the people north of the 
Equator. The term is applied in an enlarged 
sense to a line passing through the center of a 
great circle perpendicular to its plane. In this 
sense the zenith and the nadir are the poles of 
the horizon. A like application is made to the 
poles of a meridian and of the ecliptic. The 
term may be used in the same sense when speak- 
ing respectively of the celestial and terrestial 
poles as the poles of the equinoctial and Equa- 
tor. 

In physics the poles are two points at which 
opposite quantities are concentrated, which are 
distinguished as positive and negative, as the 
two poles of a battery and the poles of a mag- 
net. The magnetic needle varies 90° from a 
horizontal position at the magnetic poles of the 
earth, These poles have not been definitely 
located and it is not certain that they are sta- 
tionary. Captain Amundsen, in 1906, desig- 
nated 70° N. Lat. and 100° W. Long. as the 
location of the North Magnetic Pole. 

POLECAT, a carnivorous mammal of the 
weasel family. It resembles the skunk in hav- 
ing glands that secrete a liquid substance with 
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a disagreeable odor, which it ejects when scared 
or irritated. The polecat has a brown color and 
bears a valuable fur. Its body is from fifteen 
to twenty inches long. The tail measures six 
inches, and the body is about seven inches in 
height. It sleeps by day, but comes out at night 
in search of food, feeding on newts, mice, rats, 
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frogs, birds, and poultry. Polecats are native 
to Europe and Asia. They are sometimes called 
fitchet, and their fur is termed fitch. The skunk 
of North America and the badger of South Af- 
rica resemble the polecat. í 
POLESTAR, or Polaris, the principal star 
of the constellation Ursa Minor, located at the 
extremity of the handle of the Little Dipper. It 
is situated about 1° 20’ from the celestial north 
pole, and from 
time imme- 
morial has been 
called the 
north polar 
star. As it is 
of the second 
magnitude, it 
is of great val- 
ue in naviga- 
tion north of 
the Equator. 
On the Equator 
it is seen at 
the horizon, 
and if an ob- 
server could 
stand at the 
North Pole it 
would appear 
directly. o v er- 
head. The 
Polestar can be 
easily found, 
since the two 
stars known as 
pointers in the Great Dipper, or Ursa Major, 
indicate the direction. Find the pointers, as 
shown in the illustration, and proceed north- 
ward about five times the distance of the two 
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stars from each other. Six of the nine pyra- 
mids at Gizeh, Egypt, have openings toward the 
north. A person standing at the openings 
4,000 years ago would directly face Thuban, 
which was then the north star. The supposed 
date of the building of the pyramids, in 2123 
B. C., accords with that epoch. In the same 
manner, Polaris approaches and recedes from 
the North Pole, though the period covers many 
thousands of years. 

POLICE (pé-lés’), a body of executive off- 
cers who are charged with the duty of main- 
taining the quiet and good order of commu- 
nities and cities. In some countries a police 
force is maintained to preserve civil order in- 
the army, as distinguished from the officers 
vested with power to maintain military disci- 
pline. In others a civil police is supported as 
a general military organization, as the gen- 
darmerie in France and the constabulary of 
Ireland. The police systems differ widely in 
their organization and control as well as in 
the duties of their officers. In general, the po- 
lice comprises officers maintained by the au- 
thority of towns and cities, each municipality 
having its own police administration. The po- 
lice systems of Canada and the United States 
are quite similar to the form of organization 
maintained in most of the cities of Europe, 
especially Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, and 
Switzerland. However, in many countries the 
police force is more generally under the direc- 
tion of states than in the American cities and 
the officers are often controlled more directly 
by the rulers. 

In former times European cities were en- 
tirely under the supervision of officers directed 
by the state or province, or this force was 
supplemented by a local police employed to 
patrol the city for the suppression of crime 
and the protection of life and liberty. This 
system was quite unsatisfactory, since the 
watchmen were inefficiently supervised by a 
local central superintendent. England was 
without a modern police system until in 1829, 
when Sir Robert Peel organized the metro- 
politan police for London, and since then the 
burroughs, counties, and cities have estab- 
lished similar local authority for municipal or 
district protection. The policemen in all the 
larger cities may be distinguished by a par- 
ticular uniform, but besides those employed 
as open peace officers, there are secret police- 
men, more commonly known as detectives, who 
are not uniformed. 

The several states of the United States have 
general power through the Legislature to found 
and maintain systems of peace officers. Police 
regulations may be established by Congress 
separately, but this function is applied only 
to the army and during times of insurrections. 
The several states have provisions for main- 
taining peace officers in the townships and 
counties, but these are elected and remunerated 
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by the people locally. In counties they are 
known mainly as sheriffs and in townships and 
towns, as justices of the peace and constables. 
The police officers proper are provided for by 
law as officials in organized towns and cities, 
and are usually appointed by the mayor with 
the approval of the city council, though in some 
cities the mayor appoints a board of police 
commissioners, with the consent of the alder- 
men, and in this board is vested the power to 
appoint and supervise the police. In some 
states, as in Indiana and Missouri, the power 
to appoint policemen for the larger towns and 
the cities is vested in the Governor. 

Though the police systems of the large cit- 
ies are somewhat differently organized and the 
duties of the various classes of police officers 
differ somewhat, in the main the regulations 
present the same general features. New York 
City being the largest municipality in America, 
we give in this article the main features of its 
police system. Up to 1845 New York had the 
night-watch system as its main organization 
for maintaining the peace, but in that year an 
efficient police organization was established un- 
der a board of four police commissioners, and 
this was somewhat modified when Brooklyn be- 
came a part of Greater New York. At present 
the police regulations are as efficiently super- 
vised as those of any large city in America. Be- 
sides the general superintendent and his direct 
assistants, there is a well-organized office force, 
including clerks and stenographers. Photogra- 
phers are employed to make portraits of per- 
sons held on suspicion, and an adequate force 
of patrol sergeants and patrol policemen is on 
duty. The mounted policemen have charge of 
outlying districts, over which they make fre- 
quent trips. The police department has charge 
of those who keep the streets clean. They in- 
spect premises and sewers and see to the en- 
forcement of the general sanitary regulations. 
To facilitate the work of keeping the peace, 
they are assisted by a force of detectives, and 
have ambulance wagons for the care of men 
and animals that become disabled by accident 
or otherwise. In connection with the police 
department are detention camps and hospitals 
for the care of the sick and wounded. 

The general plan at present is to divide the 
larger cities into inspection districts, which are 
subdivided into precincts. Special policemen 
are put on for duty on particular occasions, as 
in the case of festivals and similar large gath- 
erings of people London has the largest po- 
lice force in the world, a total of 16,500 in 
1909. In the same year New York had 8,850; 
Paris, 8,125; Berlin, 6,480; Vienna, 4,642; and 
Chicago, 4,225. In most instances the number 
of policemen per 10,000 of population in the 
large cities ranges from twenty to thirty. The 
total expense for police protection in New 
York is about $12,500,000 per year. 

POLILLO (pé-lél’yé), an island of the Phì 
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ippines, located off the eastern shore of Luzón. 
A number of other small islands lie adjacent 
to the coast. It has an area of 294 square miles 
and the group has 405 square miles. Polillo 
and a number of adjacent islands are included 
for administrative purposes with the province 
of Tayabas, a political division of Luzón. Popu- 
lation, 1916, 1,608. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY (pé-lit’i-kal 
é-k6n’d6-my), or Economics, the science of the 
industries. As such it aims to investigate and 
explain the nature, relations, and laws of hu- 
man wants, work, and wealth—three essential 
factors and elements of the industries. No pre- 
cise definition of political economy can be 
formulated, since, as a science, it is in process 
of formation, and no science can be clearly de- 
fined until it has been finished. The study of 
this science involves three stages, those of ob- 
servation, imagination, and verification. No- 
tions of economic laws are obtained by the ob- 
servation of facts, mutual relations between 
certain groups of facts are established by imag- 
ination, and correspondence between the facts 
is established or disproved by observation. 
When, after careful investigation, agreements 
are discovered the facts are said to be verified. 

HistoricAL. Much has been said and written 
on political economy from remote antiquity, but 
practically all the extensive treatises date back 
little more than a century. A number of Greek 
philosophers made investigations, but most of 
them applied ethics as an essential element in 
the discussions, particularly Plato and Xeno- 
phon. Aristotle discussed the functions of 
money as an instrument of exchange and a 
measure of value. He treated the advantages 
of the division of labor, called attention to the 
evils resulting from over-population, and dis- 
tinguished between value as applied to ex- 
change and value in use. Hesiod is regarded 
the first Greek writer to give more than passing 
attention. to economical and industrial subjects. 
In his “Work and Days” he recognizes the 
gods as the ultimate disposing influence in the 
different branches of human economy. 

The Romans were practical, realistic, and 
utilitarian, but they developed no vastly diver- 
sified system of production and exchange. This 
is due to the fact that their state was organized 
rather for military and political purposes than 
for the development of industries on the field 
and in the factory. Many Romans looked upon 
industrial arts and commerce as ignoble pur- 
suits, even Cicero sharing that veiw. He joined 
Cato and Varro in advocating the culture of 
the soil rather than developing trade and man- 
ufactures. However, Pliny gave some attention 
to discussing value as applied in the industries. 
He showed the evil effects of transporting 
money from Rome, and looked upon servile 
labor as equally injurious to both the laborers 
and to the state. 

The Middle Ages comprise a vast transito 
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period in the economic activity of Europe. 
Feudalism was a hindrance to the growth of 
the industries, since the feudal lord denied the 
laborers a fair share in the distribution of 
wealth and levied taxes largely with a view of 
oppressing the laborer and maintaining the 
feudal system. With a gradual overthrow of 
feudalism, labor began to develop in a freer 
atmosphere, and one by one the fetters of serf- 
dom were broken down. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries the spirit of colonization caused many 
Europeans to emigrate to new and undeveloped 
fields, and the spirit of enterprise at home re- 
ceived a marked impetus by the wholesome re- 
forms resulting from free cities and the begin- 
ning of more extensive manufactures. Shortly 
after the great inventions that revolutionized 
all branches of industry followed, and in the 
18th century such works as Hume’s “Economic 
Essays” and Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Na- 
tions” had a wide influence in revolutionizing 
public thought. 

ScHoots oF Economics. Several widely dif- 
ferent schools of political economy are recog- 
nized, including the liberal, Christian, socialist, 
and historical or realistic. The liberal school 
is sometimes called the classical. Its main doc- 
trine is that human societies are governed by 
natural laws which we could not alter, even if 
we wished, since they are not of our making. 
The laws governing wages, capital, and distri- 
bution are thus looked upon as natural laws, 
and their effects as inevitable. The gradual ele- 
vation of humanity is thought to result from 
the efforts made by men and governments to 
observe these laws. According to the Christian 
school, providential laws govern all social and 
physical facts, but their effect upon the insti- 
tutions may be seriously deranged by the ac- 
tion of man himself. John Stuart Mill pointed 
out that, no matter what class might possess 
absolute power in a community, it would result 
in harm to the other classes, and this argument 
he applied against the Christian school of econ- 
omists. 

The soctalist school holds that modern so- 
ciety is organized on an improper basis as the 
result of a long series of acts of injustice, 
which have been to some extent sanctioned by 
written laws. Its main opposition is directed 
against free competition and private property, 
holding that these are the two great causes that 
sacrifice social to private interest, and cause the 
wealth of a community to concentrate in the 
hands of a few individuals, while the great 
mass of people are disinherited. Karl Marx, 
of Germany and Proudhon, of France, are 
among the many writers who have contributed 
works of remarkable influence to the literature 
of socialism. The historical or realistic school 
stands in direct opposition to socialism and had 
its origin in the German universities about fifty 
years ago. Roscher’s “Treatise of Political 
Economy,” published in 1854, is properly the 
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beginning of this line of study. The realists 
turn to history for a study of social and eco- 
nomic facts and base their teaching upon the 
observation of conditions. They include many 
of the leading statesmen of all civilized nations. 
Much of the labor legislation of the past twen- 
ty years is due to movements promoted by them, 
and they have set on foot a plan to effect in- 
ternational regulation of labor. The realists 
have gained an advantage over the liberalists, 
because they hold that governments may make 
laws to govern capital, wages, and distribution; 
over the Christian school, in that they recognize 
possibilities for all people of whatever faith; 
and over the socialists, because of looking upon 
free competition for all as a fundamental basis 
of human happiness. 

ELEMENTS TO ConsipER. Most writers limit 
wealth to the quantities which have the three 
essential characteristics of utility, difficulty of 
attainment, and transferability. Value is a rel- 
ative term, and may be defined as purchasing 
power and as power in exchange. The four 
branches or subdivisions into which political 
economy is divided are production, consump- 
tion, exchange, and distribution. Production 
treats of the creation of wealth. The three 
direct agents of production are land, labor, and 
capital, but the guardianship of government is 
taken into account as an indirect agent to fa- 
cilitate it. Land comprises all natural resources, 
as soil, water, forests, and minerals still in 
natural deposits. Labor is defined as the human 
efforts and sacrifices voluntarily directed to- 
ward the production of wealth. Capital is the 
result of previous labor employed for further 
production. Consumption treats of the use of 
wealth and is either productive or unproductive, 
the two differing in that productive consump- 
tion is a use of wealth resulting in the increase 
of value. Exchange comprises the transfer of 
commodities between different parties, and Ge- 
pends in volume and commodity values upon 
supply and demand. 

A discussion of exchange involves a consid- 
eration of the question of money, the laws of 
exchange, protection and free trade, banks and 
banking, public and individual credit and trusts. 
Distribution implies a division of wealth 
among those who have had a share in produc- 
ing it, including the landowner, the laborer, 
the capitalist, and the government. This sub- 
division of political science is one that is re- 
ceiving more and more attention from all 
classes, and the laws favorable to an equitable 
adjustment by awarding each individual the 
share to which he is entitled are largely of mod- 
ern origin. However, other themes are con- 
cerned more or less with this particular ques- 
tion, but those relating to the effects of high 
and low wages as compared with the cost of 
living are immediately involved. Among the 
different themes engaging the attention of 
writers on this branch of political economy are 
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those of unrestricted trade, artificial control of 
the principal products, over and under produc- 
tion, and the remedies for low wages. The 
means of relief proposed include trades unions, 
cooperative associations, and copartnership in 
industry. The effect of immigration upon 
wages, the wages of women, rent, interest, and 
taxation are other questions receiving attention. 
See Money; Free Trade; Labor; etc. 

POLITICAL OFFENSES, the acts that are 
considered injurious to the safety of the state 
or nation, or which render a subject or citizen 
disloyal to the supreme authority. They in- 
clude treason an any other acts of disloyalty 
and treachery intended to deliver the country 
or any part of it over to an enemy. In modern 
times nations have been lenient in dealing with 
political offenders, and usually they are not 
compelled to deliver them under extradition 
treaties. However, much severity is practiced 
in some countries, as in Russia, where General 
Stoessel was punished by life imprisonment for 
the surrender of Port Arthur in 1905, although 
military experts justified his course. Another 
instance is that of Col. Arthur Lynch, a sub- 
ject of Great Britain, who was sentenced to 
life imprisonment on conviction of treason for 
aiding the Boers in the Anglo-Boer War. The 
term political offenses is sometimes used in 
government to describe the acts of a public of- 
ficial who exercises undue influence in further- 
ing the interests of his political party. 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES, the voluntary associations or 
organizations of citizens to further certain poli- 
cies through united political action. During 
the Revolutionary War two political parties 
were formed, Whigs and Tories, taking the 
English names. The Whigs were in favor of 
independence, the Tories preferred to remain 
¿s English colonies. After the Revolution the 
principal controversy was due to the jealousy 
between the states. The smaller states feared 
they would lose their autonomy, hence were 
alarmed by every movement of the sister states. 
Finally the Federal Constitution was adopted 
and the government began under it. Washing- 
ton received a unanimous election as President. 
Then commenced the crystallization of political 
parties. 

Strict AND Loose CoNstTRUCTIONISTS. The 
critical condition of the country made the adop- 
tion of the Constitution a necessity, but the op- 
position to it was widespread, because of jeal- 
ousy between the states and a deep-seated fear 
of a strong central government. Hence, two 
parties soon crystallized, called Federalists and 
Democratic-Republicans. These parties differed 
in their views of the Constitution. The Feder- 
alists were the Loose, or Broad, Construction- 
ists, and the Democratic-Republicans were the 
Strict Constructionists. Washington was a Fed- 
eralist and his party succeeded in forming a 
strong central government. John Marshall, 
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who became Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, did much to strengthen the na- 
tional power. 

During Washington’s administration (1789- 
1797) party spirit ran high. The controversy 
between the two parties became intense. The 
attacks made upon Washington were severe, 
uncalled for by the facts in the case, coarse, 
and unfeeling. He himself characterized them 
as “so exaggerated and indecent as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious de- 
faulter, or even to a common pickpocket.” His 
farewell address will always remain as his dig- 
nified answer to the attacks made against him 
by his political enemies. 

In the administration of John Adams the 
country was divided by a sharp difference of 
opinion upon questions growing out of the 
French Revolution. The Alien Law, passed in 
1797, and the Sedition Law, enacted the same 
year, became exceedingly unpopular. They were 
enacted by the Federalists and did much to has- 
ten the downfall of that party. The reaction 
was so great that in the presidential election, in 
1800, the Federalist party was absolutely swept 
out of sight and Jefferson was elected. This 
reaction caused the passage of the Kentucky 
Resolutions and the Virginia Resolutions, which 
constituted the first authorized proclamation of 
the Strict Construction party. 

PuRCHASE OF Louisiana. The most impor- 
tant event in Jefferson’s administration (1801- 
1809) was the purchase from France of the 
Louisiana Territory. Jefferson did not plan it, 
for he desired to buy only the island of New 
Orleans. The purchase of the whole prov- 
ince, of more than 900,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, however, was so decidedly for the bene- 
fit of the nation that neither the President nor 
the Senate could reasonably refuse to ratify 
the treaty. As a matter of fact the purchase 
was not unconstitutional, but extraconstitu- 
tional. By this purchase the extent of the coun- 
try was more than doubled. 

War oF 1812. During Madison’s administra- 
tion (1809-1817) occurred the war with Great 
Britain, called the War of 1812. The two great 
parties were divided upon this subject. The 
Democrats as a whole favored the war and the 
Federalists, being more largely a commercial 
party, were opposed to it. Congress was over- 
whelmingly Democratic and war was declared. 
The people were sharply divided and party 
spirit ran high, but after peace was proclaimed, 
in 1815, these differences of opinion rapidly 
vanished, and the Federal party ceased to exist. 

Era OF Goop Feetinc. In 1817 Monroe be- 
came President and his administration (1817- 
1825) was characterized as the Era of Good 
Feeling. During this period, however, impor- 
tant questions arose which subsequently assumed 
gigantic proportions. In 1819 the government 
purchased Florida from Spain. Here was an- 
other illustration of the Strict Construction 
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party violating its principles and going beyond 
its interpretation of the Constitution. The ap- 
plication of Missouri for admission as a State 
(1820) raised the slavery question and paved the 
way for a readjustment of the political parties. 
The dispute was compromised by admitting 
both Maine and Missouri (a free and a slave 
State) and forever prohibiting slavery in the 
country north of latitude 36° 30’. 

TARIFF AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. From 
the first the tariff question had been an issue 
of contention, the Democratic party favoring a 
tariff for revenue only and the Federalists in- 
sisting on a tariff for protection of American 
industries, In 1823, Monroe, in his message to 
Congress upon the war then existing between 
Spain and her revolting colonies, declared that 
this government would not interfere in any Eu- 
ropean colonies now existing on this continent, 
but we should consider any attempt by the gov- 
ernments of Europe to secure additional terri- 
tory here as hostile to our interests. This has 
been called the Monroe Doctrine, and without 
any legal sanction it has become the settled rule 
of the foreign policy by all the political parties. 

The next year the noted tariff of 1824 was 
adopted by Congress, the Loose Constructionists 
having a majority, and since that date the coun- 
try has had a protective tariff. The presidential 
election of that year was a singular one. As 
there were no political parties, the contest de- 
generated into a struggle for individuals, and 
the election was determined by the House of 
Representatives. John Quincy Adams was 
elected. By this time the Strict Construction 
party, hitherto called the Democratic-Republican 
party, had come to be known officially as the 
Democratic party. The followers of the prin- 
ciples of Clay and Adams took the name of the 
National Republican party, which after a few 
years was changed to the Whig party. This 
party was the party of Loose Construction ideas, 
and it strongly advocated a protective tariff. 
The Whig party continued its existence for 
about a quarter of a century, but was in power 
only a small part of the time. The Democratic 
party has remained through many vicissitudes 
to the present time and had control of the gov- 
ernment between 1830 and 1860, except two 
presidential terms. 

As the years passed the opinion of men in 
both parties gradually turned in favor of in- 
ternal improvements. In 1830 a harbor improve- 
ment bill was enacted and two years later Con- 
gress appropriated $1,200,000 for internal im- 
provements. 

NULLIFICATION IN SoutTH CaroLIna. The 
people of the Northern States were largely in- 
terested in manufacturing, while those of the 
South were almost entirely engaged in agri- 
culture, especially in the raising of cotton. The 
North favored a protective tariff, which was 
opposed by the South. The people of South 


Carolina under the leadership of John C. Cal- 
142 
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houn were believers in State rights. They held 
to the practical supremacy of the states and 
believed that the Federal government was only 
a confederation of states for certain purposes, 
which could be broken at any time by any ag- 
grieved State. They contended that, if any 
State thought that a law passed by Congress 
was detrimental to the best interests of the 
people of that State, they could refuse obedience 
and annul the law, so far as that State was con- 
cerned. This was called Nullification. 

Hence, when the tariff of 1832 was passed by 
Congress, which recognized the principle of 
protection as a policy of the United States, the 
people of South Carolina, by representatives in 
convention assembled, formally declared the 
tariffs of 1828 and 1832 to be “null, void, and 
no law, not binding upon South Carolina, her 
officers and citizens.” This ordinance was to 
take effect in February, 1833. In the autumn 
following, the State Legislature proceeded to 
make the State ready for war. 

But the President, Andrew Jackson, had no 
sympathy with John C. Calhoun and his doc- 
trines, and he soon made it clear that the whole 
power of the United States would be used to 
maintain the national authority over the offend- 
ing State. Congress, under the leadership of 
Henry Clay, promptly passed a new tariff law, 
known as Clay’s Compromise Tariff Law. This 
law agreed upon a gradual reduction of the 
tariff until the year 1842, when the duties on 
all imports should be uniformly twenty per 
cent. Upon this South Carolina repealed the 
nullification ordinance and accepted the existing 
conditions. In the meantime the country was 
agitated over the questions relating to the Na- 
tional Bank, the removal of the deposits, the 
subtreasury, and the Senate’s Resolutions of 
Censure of the President. 

Anti-Masonic Party. In 1832 the new Anti- 
Masonic party arose. An opposition to the so- 
ciety of Masons had appeared in western New 
York. It grew out of a book published in op- 
position to Free Masonry. William Morgan, 
who had been active in opposing Masonry, sud- 
denly disappeared and never was seen again, 
at least in America. It was alleged that he 
was kidnapped by the Masons, A party was 
soon formed in western New York, pledged to 
oppose the election to a public office of any 
man who was known to be a Mason. This party 
acquired some influence in several states and 
in Vermont succeeded in electing Anti-Masonic 
presidential electors. The principles of the 
party were quite similar to those of the Na- 
tional Republicans, later called Whigs. The 
Anti-Masonic party soon disappeared. 

PotiticAL CoNvENTIONS. In 1832 all the po- 
litical parties held conventions for nominating 
a candidate for President. Previous to that 
year other methods had been employed. At 
first the men of each party in Congress had 
made the nominations. Legislatures in various 
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states had made nominations, but now by a con- 
vention of delegates from all the states each 
party nominated its candidates for President 
and Vice President. This method is still in 
force. 

AnTI-SLavery Society. The founders of the 
republic considered slavery as an evil, but near 
the close of the 18th century the invention of 
the cotton gin had made slavery profitable in 
the Southern States. The Northern States were 
opposed to slavery and many people believed 
slave holding to be a crime against humanity. 
In the years 1832 and 1833 the American Anti- 
Slavery Society and numerous branches were 
formed. The people of the slave-holding states 
were seriously alarmed at the growing anti-slav- 
ery sentiment in the North and many in the 
free states were opposed to the agitation of 
the question, fearing that it would prove dan- 
gerous to the peace of the Union. Those com- 
posing the extreme Anti-Slavery party were 
called Abolitionists. Severe opposition to the 
Abolitionists in various sections of the Union 
and stringent laws in the Southern States tend- 
ed only to increase the numbers of the Anti- 
Slavery party and to render more intense their 
agitation against the slavery system. Both of 
the larger parties, the Whigs and the Demo- 
crats, were opposed to the extreme measures 
of the Abolitionists. 

FINANCIAL Panic or 1837. Andrew Jackson, 
having served two terms as President, was suc- 
ceeded, in 1837, by his friend Martin Van Bu- 
ren, who promised “to follow in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor.” Jackson’s finan- 
cial policy had seriously weakened confidence in 
some sections and the immense amount of 
paper money circulated by the State banks and 
the effect of the Specie Circular of 1836, in pro- 
ducing an enormous demand for gold and silver 
—all these things together—brought about a 
severe financial panic in the first year of Van 
Buren’s administration. Specie payments were 
generally suspended. An extra session of Con- 
gress was called. Banks and corporations were 
wrecked and prices dropped to an alarming ex- 
tent. It was the most severe financial panic the 
country had then ever seen. 

ELECTION oF 1840. The election of President 
in 1840 was unique. Van Buren’s financial pol- 
icy had created a strong opposition to him and 
the campaign was an exciting one. The Liberty 
Party nominated James G. Birney, the Demo- 
Crats nominated Van Buren, and the Whigs 
Named William H. Harrison and John Tyler. 

arrison was an old-time Whig. Tyler was a 
Strict Construction Democrat of the Calhoun 
type, who had broken away from his party. 

arrison and Tyler were elected. The election 
of Harrison was the first time a Whig had been 
Chosen to that office. Harrison died after serv- 
Tr a month and Tyler became President. 

hroughout his term he was in constant op- 
Position to Congress. 
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ANNEXATION OF Texas. For nearly fifty years 
the balance of power had been kept up in the 
Senate, but with the large territory in the north- 


west out of which free states could be carved 


and no territory in the southwest for new slave 


states, the southern statesmen saw clearly that 
it would soon be impossible to keep up this 
balance of power in the Senate. Hence, it was 
important for them to acquire additional terri- 
tory in the southwest. In 1844 the annexation 
of Texas became an absorbing party question. 
The Liberty party nominated James G. Birney 
for President, the Whigs nominated Henry Clay, 
and the Democrats nominated James K. Polk. 
Polk was strongly in favor of the annexation. 
Clay wrote, during the campaign, a letter in 

which he said that he would favor the annexa- 

tion at some future time. This lost him many 

votes in the North and gained him none in the 

South. Polk was elected. Late in the session 

of 1844-1845 Congress voted to annex Texas 

and Tyler signed the bill before his term ex- 

pired. Texas accepted annexation and in De- 

cember following was admitted as a State. 

OrEGON Question. Title to the Oregon coun- 
try was based on: The right of discovery by 
Capt. Gray, in 1792; government exploration by 
Lewis and Clark, in 1805; the first actual settle- 
ment at Astoria, in 1811; and the purchase of 
the rights of Spain, in 1819. The boundary was 
in dispute between Great Britain and the United 
States for many years. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1844, the Democrats urged two propo- 
sitions, the one favoring the South and the 
other designed to conciliate the North—the an- 
nexation of Texas and a territorial government 
over the entire Oregon country from 42° to 
54° 40. “Fifty-four-forty or fight” was the 
watchword. However, after the election of 
Polk the interest in Oregon gradually dimin- 
ished so that in 1846 a treaty was negotiated 
with Great Britain, fixing the northern bound- 
ary as 49° westward from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 

War witH Mexico. Mexico had not ac- 
knowledged the independence of Texas. Be- 
sides, the territory between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande was in dispute between Texas and 
Mexico. In March, 1846, the President ordered 
General Taylor to advance with his army and 
occupy this disputed territory. This movement 
precipitated war. Three months later Polk 
asked Congress for an appropriation to pur- 
chase territory from Mexico. This brought up 
the slavery question, for it was well under- 
stood that this territory was destined to be 
carved into additional slave states. In the 
House, Wilmot of Pennsylvania offered a pro- 
viso, applying to any newly acquired territory 
the provision of the Ordinance of 1787, that 
“neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
exist in any part of said territory, except for 
crime, whereof the party shall first be duly con- 
victed.” This was called the Wilmot Proviso. 
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It passed the House, but failed in the Senate. 
It was favored by the Whigs and northern 
Democrats. A treaty of peace was made with 
Mexico in 1848. By this treaty Mexico sold to 
the United States a large territory, then called 
New Mexico and Upper California. For this 
territory, embracing about 600,000 square miles, 
was paid the sum of $15,000,000. 

The same year Oregon was organized into a 
Territory, without slavery. In 1848 the Demo- 
crats nominated Lewis Cass. The Whigs nom- 
inated Zachary Taylor and Millard Fillmore. 
A new party was formed, called the Free Soil 
Party, which put in nomination Martin Van 
Buren. This new party was supported by many 
northern Democrats and by the Liberty party. 
The election resulted in the triumph of the 
Whig party. The executive for the next four 
years, from 1849 to 1853, was Whig, but the 
legislative department was decidedly Demo- 
cratic. Squatter Sovereignty (q. v.) now be- 
came a much talked of question. The South 
expected that in the Mexican territory slavery 
would be admitted, but in this it was disap- 
pointed. 

CALIFORNIA AND THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD. 
Scarcely had the treaty with Mexico, by which 
she ceded to the United States her northern 
provinces, been negotiated, when James Mar- 
shall discovered gold in Captain Sutter’s race 
course. People flocked to the gold diggings 
from all parts of the Union. Many of them 
were from the North, every State being repre- 
sented. In November, 1819, a constitution was 
ratified, under which California, in February, 
1850, applied to Congress to be admitted as a 
State. This constitution absolutely prohibited 
slavery. In the House of Representatives nei- 
ther party had a majority, but the balance of 
power was in the hands of the new Free-Soil 
party. 

From the inauguration of General Taylor, a 
slaveholder, as President, until the year 1856 
the Whig party continued to lose ground. It 
lost the antislavery men of the North and the 
proslavery men of the South. The northern 
Whigs joined the Free Soil party, and the south- 
ern men allied themselves with the Democrats. 
Squatter Sovereignty, or Popular Sovereignty, 
became the watchword of the Democratic na- 
tional convention. 

CoMPROMISE OF 1850. Early in the year 1850 
Clay submitted a compromise proposition, 
which, after prolonged discussion and some 
changes, passed and became a law. The meas- 
ures were substantially as follows: The admis- 
sion of any new states from Texas, the ad- 
mission of California, the organization of the 
territories of New Mexico and Utah, the pay- 
ment of $10,000,000 indemnity to Texas, a rigid 
fugitive slave law, and the abolition of the slave 
trade (but not of slavery) in the District of 
Columbia. 

The passage of the fugitive slave law was es- 
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pecially distasteful to the North. It produced 
the enactment of sundry personal liberty bills 
by northern legislatures. President Taylor died 
in 1850 and Millard Fillmore became President. 
The controversy concerning the tariff, internal 
improvements, and a national bank disappeared 
for a time and the topic of slavery absorbed the 
attention of the parties. In 1852 the Demo- 
crats nominated Franklin Pierce, the Whigs 
named as their standard bearer Winfield Scott, 
and the Free Soil party nominated John P. 
Hale. Pierce was elected. 

KaANSAS-NEBRASKA Bit. In 1854 came the 
bitter controversy over the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. The Democratic party sought to settle the 
slavery question by compromising with the 
North and the South, and the Whig party had 
largely changed to a Free-Soil party. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill proposed to organize two 
new territories west of Missouri, one called 
Kansas and the other, Nebraska. By the Com- 
promise of 1820 this territory was dedicated to 
freedom, but by this bill all the territory north 
or south of the parallel of 36° 30’ should ad- 
mit or exclude slavery as its inhabitants might 
decide. This bill finally passed and became a 
law. The South, Whigs and Democrats, voted 
for it, the northern Democrats were evenly di- 
vided, and the northern Whigs and Free-Soilers 
were united against it. The northern and 
southern Whigs were separated, never to come 
together again. Political partics assumed new 
lines. The slavery question dominated all na- 
tional legislation. 

At the opening of the Thirty-Fourth Con- 
gress, in December, 1855, the Anti-Nebraska 
men had a majority in the House, but many 
of them were Know-Nothings (q. v.). Neither 
political party had a majority. The balloting 
for Speaker of the House continued until Feb- 
ruary. One hundred and thirty ballots were 
taken without a choice. The leading candidates 
were N. P. Banks of Massachusetts and James 
L. Orr of South Carolina. Finally it was agreed 
that a plurality should elect. Then Orr's name 
was withdrawn and Aiken of South Carolina 
was put in nomination. On the 134th ballot 
the vote stood 103 for Banks, 100 for Aiken, 
and 11 scattering. Banks was declared elected. 

The Anti-Nebraska men now adopted the 
name Republican. This party soon crystallized 
its tenets into the following: The Federal gov- 
ernment has power to control slavery in the 
territories, protective tariffs, internal improve- 
ments, and national bank currency. The con- 
troversy was long and bitter, but the Republi- 
can party finally triumphed. In 1856 the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President was James Buch- 
anan, the Republicans named John C. Fré- 
mont, and the American party (Know-Noth- 
ings) nominated Millard Fillmore. The con- 
test was spirited. Buchanan was elected. 

Immediately after Buchanan had taken the 
chair, the decision of the United States Supreme 
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Court in the Dred Scott case was announced. 
This was approved by the South and denounced 
by the North. According to this decision, Ne- 
gro slaves were chattels, “who had no rights 
or privileges but such as those who held the 
power and the government might choose to 
grant them.” “Congress had no right to pro- 
hibit the carrying of slaves into any State or 
Territory.” From this time the nation drifted 
rapidly toward the Civil War. The whole 
country was aroused. The presidential election 
of 1860 drew on apace. The Democratic con- 
vention met in Charleston, 5. C., and divided 
into two factions, the northern delegates nomi- 
nating Stephen A. Douglas and the southern, 
John C. Breckenridge. The American (Know- 
Nothing) party reorganized under the name 
of the Constitutional Union party, declared for 
the Constitution of the country, the Union of 
the states, and the enforcement of the laws. 
It nominated John Bell for chief executive. 
The Republican national convention nominated 
Abraham Lincoln, who was elected after an 
exciting campaign. 

Crvit War AND Reconstruction. Since the 
Republican party was pledged to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery, the South undertook to es- 
tablish the Confederate States (q. v.). Eleven 
states seceded and the country was thrown into 
the Civil War (q. v.), which lasted four years. 
However, the Federal government was support- 
ed by the Republican party and by the great 
mass of northern Democrats. In 1864 Lincoln 
was again nominated by the Republicans and 
George B. McClellan was the nominee of the 
Democrats. Lincoln was reélected, but was 
assassinated a few weeks after his second in- 
auguration, and Andrew Johnson, the Vice 
President, became President. Lincoln had is- 
sued the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
war soon closed. Johnson opposed the con- 
gressional plan for reconstruction and the South 
in the meantime suffered under the carpet-bag 
(q. v.) policy. The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth amendments of the Constitution were 
adopted. These were the culminating features 
of the settlement of the slavery question. 

Meantime, in 1868, the Republican party nom- 
inated Gen. U. S. Grant and the Democratic 
candidate was Horatio Seymour. Grant was 
elected by the votes of the North. He served 
cwo terms (1869-1877). In 1872 he was opposed 
by Horace Greeley, the candidate of the Liberal 
Republicans and Democrats, and for the first 
‘ime the Prohibition party made a nomination 
for President. His second term was not so 
successful as his first term had been, and seri- 
ous charges of corruption were made against 
various officeholders. In 1876 a strong effort 
to nominate Grant for a third term was frus- 
trated and R. B. Hayes was the Republican 
nominee. He was opposed by Samuel J. Til- 
den, the Democratic nominee, Peter Cooper, 
who was nominated by the Greenback party, 
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and Greene C. Smith, the Prohibition candi- 
date. The election was disputed and the whole 
matter was left by a vote of Congress to the 
Electoral Commission (q. v.). The decision 
was in favor of Hayes and he was inaugurated. 
Reconstruction in the Southern States was com- 
pleted and the carpet-bag régime was ended 
within his administration. In 1880 the Repub- 
lican candidate was James A. Garfield, that of 
the Democrats was W. S. Hancock, and the 
Greenback candidate was J. B. Weaver. Gar- 
field was elected, but died by the hand of an 
assassin the following year. He was succeeded 
by the Vice President, Chester A. Arthur. 

TARIFF AND Civic Service Rerorm. In 1884 
the Democrat and Republican parties were di- 
vided on the two issues of tariff revision and 
civil service reform. Grover Cleveland was nom- 
inated by the Democrats and James G. Blaine 
by the Republicans. Several minor parties, such 
as the Labor party and the Prohibitionists, 
likewise made nominations. The Democrats 
carried the election by a large majority, being 
the first time since 1856. Owing to a lack of 
harmony within the party on the tariff issuc, 
little was done to reform the tariff, but con- 
siderable advancement was made in improving 
the civil service. Cleveland was a candidate for 
reélection in 1888, but was defeated by his Re- 
publican opponent, Benjamin Harrison. Within 
his administration, in 1890, the McKinley tariff 
and the Sherman silver law were enacted. Both 
measures proved unpopular and were instru- 
mental in defeating the party in the election of 
1892, when Cleveland was elected to the Presi- 
dency over his Republican opponent, Benjamin 
Harrison. The People’s party nominated J. B. 
Weaver for President, being the first nomince 
of that party. Simon Wing was the candidate 
of the Socialists and John Bidwell of the Pro- 
hibitionists. The Democrats, having the exec- 
utive and both branches of Congress, passed the 
Wilson tariff bill and the income tax law. Since 
the latter was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, the Mills tariff did not provide 
sufficient revenue. 

Money Question. An entirely new alignment 
was made in the political organizations in 1896, 
when the money question became the paramount 
issue. The Democrats, who nominated William 
J. Bryan, declared in favor of bimetallism, fa- 
voring the free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. 
William McKinley, author of the McKinley bill, 
was nominated by the Republicans on a platform 
which favored higher tariff and the gold stand- 
ard of coinage. The Democratic nomination 
was endorsed by the People’s party. A fraction 
of the Democratic party, being opposed to bi- 
metallism, organized the National Democratic 
party and nominated John M. Palmer for Presi- 
dent. The campaign was one of unusual inter- 
est, resulting in the election of McKinley and 
a majority of Republicans in Congress. Within 
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this administration occurred the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the single gold standard of coin- 
age was legalized. 

INSULAR Possessions. Those who opposed 
the annexation of territory remote from the 
United States declared themselves against the 
policy of McKinley, hence became known as 
Anti-Imperialists. This question entered large- 
ly into the campaign of 1900, when McKinley, 
` as the Republican candidate, defeated Bryan, his 
Democratic opponent. However, McKinley was 
assassinated in 1901 and was succeeded by 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Vice President. The 
latter was elected to the Presidency in 1904, 
defeating Alton B. Parker, the Democratic nom- 
inee. During the succeeding administration the 
policy of McKinley was carried out to a large 
extent, especially in the administration of gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Phil- 
ippines. In the meantime much was said in 
regard to Federal regulation of insurance com- 
panies, interstate commerce, and railroads and 
other common carriers. In 1907 the country 
was thrown into a panic, owing largely to a 
scarcity of money in New York City and other 
business centers, but the stringency subsided 
and business confidence was soon restored. 

CurrENT Issues. William H. Taft was nomi- 
nated for President in 1908 by the Republicans; 
William J. Bryan,. by the Democrats; Eugene 
V. Debs, by the Socialists; Eugene W. Chafin, 
by the Prohibitionists; and Thomas L. Hisgen, 
by the Independents. The issues of the cam- 
paign centered largely upon tariff reform, inter- 
state commerce and issues affecting trusts, 
banks, and common carriers. Taft was elected 
and announced that he would carry out the pol- 
icy of his predecessor. However, Congress, al- 
though both branches were Republican, failed 
to reach a conclusion upon the tariff question 
and the party became divided into two factions. 

In 1912 the candidates for President were: 
Woodrow Wilson, Democrat; Theodore Roose- 
velt, Progressive; W. H. Taft, Republican; 
E. V. Debs, Socialist; and E. W. Chafin, Pro- 
hibition. The campaign turned largely on the 
tariff question and the less prominent issues of 
taxation, railway control, and woman’s suffrage. 
Wilson was elected, receiving 454 of the electoral 
votes, while eight electors voted for Taft and 69 
voted for Roosevelt. President Wilson was re- 
ëlected in 1916, receiving 277 electoral votes, 
while his Republican opponent, Charles E. Hughes 
of New York, received 254 electoral votes. 

POLK, James Knox, eleventh President of 
the United States, born in Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, North Carolina, Nov. 2, 1795; died in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. His father, Samuel 
Polk, was a farmer, and his uncle, Thomas 
Polk, was one of the signers of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence. He was 
brought up on the farm, and, after completing 
the common school course, secured employment 
with a merchant, but, disliking commercial pur- 
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suits, he returned home and was instructed by 
a private tutor. In 1815 he entered the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina as a member of the 
sophomore class, where he graduated in 1818 
as the best scholar ES 

in mathematics and yr, 
classics. This uni- 
versity conferred 
upon him a degree 
in law in 1847. In 
1819 he entered the 
law office of Felix 
Grundy, an eminent 
jurist of Tennessee, 
and while pursuing 
legal studies formed 
an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Andrew 
Jackson. After be- 
ing admitted to the bar, in 1820, he established 
a law practice at Columbia, and in 1823 became 
a member of the Tennessee Legislature. 

He married Sarah Childress in 1824. The 
next year he was elected as a Democrat to Con- 
gress, where he served as an influential member 
until 1839, when he became Governor of Ten- 
nessee. When he entered Congress, he was the 
youngest member with one or two exceptions, 
and took a leading part in all the noted debates 
in that body. His first great speech was in 
favor of amending the Constitution so as to 
give the people the power to elect the President 
and Vice President by direct vote. He opposed 
the appropriation of funds to the Panama Canal 
on the grounds that it would establish an un- 
fortunate precedent and be likely to involve the 
United States in war with Spain. During the 
entire contest between President Jackson and 
those opposing him in relation to the national 
bank, he supported the administration, and as a. 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
1833, made a minority report unfavorable to the 
Bank of the United States. He held the office 
of speaker of the House from 1835 until 1839, 
and supported President Van Buren with the 
same ardor extended to President Jackson. The 
Democratic national convention at Baltimore 
nominated him for President in 1844. In the 
election that followed he defeated Henry Clay 
by a majority of 37,181 of the popular vote, and 
received 170 of a total of 275 electors. 

The chief events of Polk’s administration in- 
clude the establishment of the United States 
Naval Academy, the annexation of Texas, the 
admission of Iowa, Texas, and Wisconsin as 
states, and the war with Mexico. The Mexican 
War resulted in the United States acquiring 
New Mexico and California. Other events in- 
clude the settling the Oregon boundary with 
Great Britain, reénacting the independent sub- 
treasury system, passing the act under which 
the Smithsonian Institution was established, ef- 
fecting a treaty with New Granada by which 
citizens of the United States secured the right 
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of way across the Isthmus of Panama, and cre- 
ating the Department of the Interior. He de- 
clined to become a candidate for reélection and 
retired to his home in Nashville at the conclu- 
sion of his term. His remains were removed 
by the State to Capitol Square in 1893. 

POLK, Leonidas, clergyman and soldier, 
born in Raleigh, N. C., April 10, 1806; died on 
Pine Mountain, June 14, 1864. He graduated 
from the West Point Military Academy in 1827, 
and soon after became a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. In 1837 he was made 
missionary bishop in the southwestern part of 
the United States, and three years later became 
bishop of Louisiana. He was strongly in sym- 
pathy with the secession movement, and at the 
beginning of the Civil War entered the Confed- 
erate army as major general. Distinguished 
services in the Battle of Shiloh caused Jefferson 
Davis to promote him to the rank of lieutenant 
general, and he received command of the armies 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. He commanded in 
the Battle of Chickamauga and was relieved of 
his command on the charge of disobeying or- 
ders, but received another command in Decem- 
ber, 1863. In 1864 he served with General 
Johnston against General Sherman at Atlanta, 
and was killed on Pine Mountain by the ex- 
plosion of a Union shell. 

POLLEN (pdl’lén), the name of a substance 
developed in the interior of the anther of a 
plant. When it is carried to the stigma of a 
blossom belonging to the same species, it ger- 
minates the ovules so that they develop into per- 
fect seeds. The most common forms of pollen 
grains are minute triangular or sphernidal bodies, 
but in unbelliferous plants they are oval, and 
in some compound flowers they are polyhedral. 
They consist of two or three layers and within 
is a cavity filled with a viscid fluid, which is 
sometimes transparent, but usually is rendered 
opaque by the minute granules that float in it. 
When the pollen grain, conveyed by insects, the 
wind, or other agencies, is lodged upon the 
stigma, its internal layer is protruded through 
the outer one in the form of tubes which elon- 
gate themselves rapidly and carry the granules 
downward until they reach the ovule. As soon 
as this occurs a change takes place in it by 
which the embryo is originated. This process, 
called impregnation, is necessary to produce a 
complete seed. The ovule and ovary sometimes 
continue to grow and ripen into fruit, but seeds 
that have not been impregnated prove abortive 
and do not germinate. Although fertilization 
takes place if only one pollen grain comes in 
contact with the ovule, every plant produces 
many pollen grains, a provision of nature that 
furnishes protection against loss or destruction 
of the species. 

POLLOCK (pdél’lik), Sir Frederick, jour- 
nalist and author, born in London, England, 
Dec. 10, 1845. He was educated in Eton and 
Cambridge and served as examiner of law in 
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Cambridge from 1879 until 1881. Subsequently 
he was professor of jurisprudence at University 
College, London, and at the University of Ox- 
ford. He was professor of common Jaw in the 
Inns of Court from 1884 to 1890, and in the 
latter year was made a member of the royal 
labor commission. Besides contributing to mag- 
azines and encyclopaedias, he published a num- 
ber of important law and historical works. 
These include “Digest of the Law of Partner- 
ship,” “Principles of Contracts,” “History of 
English Law,’ “Life and Philosophy of Spi- 
noza,” “Introduction to the Science of Politics,” 
“Leading Cases Done into English,” “Land 
Laws,” and “Law of Torts.” 

POLL TAX, a tax levied on each poll or 
head. Most of the nations levy capitation taxes 
of varying amounts. The power to collect such 
a tax in the United States is vested in the Con- 
stitution and in the states. However, the na- 
tional government has never exercised this 
function and the constitutions of several states 
expressly forbid it. Those imposing the tax 
make it from fifty cents to $3 per year, though 
disabled persons and those below 21 and over 
45 years of age are usually exempt from it. 
Massachusetts and several other states make 
its payment a qualification for voting. 

POLO (pō'lô), a game played on horseback 
and which in some respects resembles hockey. 
It originated in Asia, where it was played as 
early as the &th century, and is thought to be 
the game mentioned in the “Arabian Nights” 
as tennis. British cavalry officers learned the 
game in India and introduced it into England in 
1872. It is now a very popular game in Canada 
and the United States. The game is played on 
a space marked out on level ground, usually 
200 vards wide and 300 yards long. The play- 
ers are mounted on horseback and are armed 
with long polo sticks, usually mallets having 
flexible handles, and with these they endeavor 
to drive a ball through the goal of the opposing 
players. The game is played with four or five 
on each side, and to succeed well requires good 
horsemanship and trained ponies. Formerly the 
standard rules required the ponies not to be 
more than fourteen hands high, but several as- 
sociations raised the height to 14.2 hands in 
1889. A number of American associations are 
maintained and the game is steadily gaining 
favor, though it is somewhat expensive and re- 
quires well-bred ponies and carefully laid out 
grounds. American polo players attained con- 
siderable success in competing for prizes in 
the Exposition at Paris in 1900. The national 
championship was won in 1907 by the Rockaway 
Hunting Club, of Long Island, at the games in 
Chicago. 

POLO, Marco, distinguished traveler, born 
in Venice, Italy, about 1254; died there in 1324. 
He was the son of Nicolò Polo, an eminent 
merchant, who traveled extensively in Southern 
Europe and Western Asia about the middle of 
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the 13th century. Later he sailed with his 
brother, Maffeo Polo, on a mercantile tour from 
Venice, and, after visiting Constantinople, they 
traveled in Persia, Central Asia, and China. In 
China they were favorably received by Kublai 
Khan, who manifested a keen interest in their 
narration of European enterprise and commis- 
sioned them to visit the Pope at Rome. They 
returned to Venice in 1269 and two years later 
organized a second expedition, which was ac- 
companied by Marco Polo. In 1275 they 
reached the palace of Kublai Khan and were 
again favorably received. This sovereign be- 
came greatly interested in Marco, since he 
showed remarkable aptitude in learning the 
Mongol language, and favored him with ap- 
pointments on missions to the princes of ad- 
jacent countries. Later he became governor of 
Yang-tchou, a province of eastern China, where 
he served successfully three years. 

The three Polos escorted a Mongolian prin- 
cess to Persia in 1292, but Kublai died while 
they were in Teheran, and they resolved to 
return home, reaching Venice in 1295. In 1296 
Marco Polo took part in the great Battle of 
Curzola, in which the Venetians were defeated 
by the Genoese, and he was taken a prisoner to 
Genoa. While in confinement he dictated an 
account of his travels to a fellow prisoner 
named Rusticiano, which was entitled the “Book 
of Marco Polo” and published in 1298. This 
work was reccived with much enthusiasm, but 
the minuteness with which the author described 
the wealth and beauty of China caused many 
scholars to regard it fictitious. However, much 
of it was soon after verified by Christian mis- 
sionaries and it awakened intense interest in 
travel, thus leading the Portuguese to double 
the Cape of Good Hope and to reach Hindu- 
stan, while it aroused Columbus to seck a 
northwest passage and discover America. The 
“Book of Marco Polo” has gone through many 
translations and editions and is still a work of 
much interest. 

POLTAVA (pal-ta’va), or Pultowa, a city 
of Russia, capital of a government of the same 
name, at the confluence of the Vorlska and 
Poltavka rivers. The streets are regularly 
platted and improved by modern conveniences. 
Among the manufactures are cotton and woolen 
goods, machinery, clothing, and leather. It is 
the seat of several excellent educational insti- 
tutions, a fine cathedral, and a splendid monu- 
ment commemorating the victory of Peter the 
Great in 1709 over Charles XII. of Sweden. 
It is surrounded by a fertile agricultural coune 
try and has an extensive trade in cereals, live 
stock, and lumber. Population, 1917, 54,842. 

POLYBIUS (pé-lib’I-iis), noted Greek his- 
torian, born at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, about 
204 B. c.; died about 122 B. c. He was instruct- 
ed in the science of politics and military arts 
by his father, who was a leading member of the 
Achaean League, and at the age of 24 years 
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entered public life. In 168 sB. c. war broke out 
between Macedonia and Rome and shortly after 
1,000 Achaeans were summoned to Rome by 
commissioners to show why the Achaeans had 
not assisted in the defeat of Perseus, the King 
of Macedonia. Although most of this number 
were condemned to imprisonment, Polybius se- 
cured permission to reside in Rome and while 
there formed a close friendship with Scipio 
Aemilianus. In 147 B. c. he accompanied that 
commander to Africa and the following year 
witnessed the siege and destruction of Carthage. 
Shortly after he returned to Corinth, which he 
found in ruins, and many of the fairest cities 
of Achaia were in possession of the Romans. 
Polybius was welcomed by his countrymen. He 
gained their gratitude by making favorable 
treaties with the Roman conquerors, and later 
many statues were erected to his honor. He 
wrote about forty works on history, of which 
only five remain entire, while the others are 
studied from fragments or in extracts made 
from his writings. The principal work is his 
“History of Rome,” in which he recounts the 
reasons why that country became powerful. 

POLYCARP (pdol'i-karp), eminent Christian 
father, born about 68 A. p.; suffered martyrdom 
about 154. There is no certainty as to the date 
or place of his birth, but it is thought that he 
was educated at Smyrna, where he probably 
formed the acquaintance of the apostle John. 
Irenaeus was his pupil at Smyrna, to whom 
the world is indebted for much information re- 
garding Polycarp and the history of the church 
in the 2d century. Some writers assert that 
Polycarp was appointed bishop by the apostle 
John, though this is doubted by others, but all 
agree that his connection with the church from 
early manhood was intimate. He became the 
head of the church of Smyrna and gathered 
about him large congregations, to whom he re- 
lated the accounts received from those who had 
seen Christ in the flesh. His reputation ex- 
tended into Macedonia and other regions, and 
in the latter part of his life he undertook a 
journey to Jerusalem to visit Bishop Anicetus. 
On his return to Smyrna a persecution against 
Christians became widespread, though he la- 
bored uninterruptedly for the Christian cause. 
Popular feeling against the Christians steadily 
increased, and after the festive games at Smyr- 
na it was decided that Polycarp should suffer 
unless he would recant. The proconsul wished 
to save him, but he remained steadfast in the 
faith and was burned alive. He is the author 
of a number of homilies and epistles. His 
“Epistle to the Philippians” is the only one 
extant. 

POLYCRATES (pé-lik’ra-tez), Greek ty- 
rant of Samos, died in the latter part of the 
6th century B. c. He was the son of Aeaces, 
and, taking advantage of a festival to Hera, 
made himself master of Samos in 536 B. C. 
After conguering several other islands and a 
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number of towns on the Asiatic coast, he de- 
feated the inhabitants of Miletus. His rule was 
eminently successful, since he gave much at- 
tention to the development of the arts and in- 
dustries, and constructed many substantial and 
famous buildings. His navy included more than 
one hundred ships, armed with a thousand bow- 
men. Aristotle relates that he employed his 
subjects on vast public works to make them 
satisfied with his reign, and the splendor of 
his palace was such that Emperor Caligula re- 
built it many centuries later. He collected a 
library, encouraged learning, and promoted com- 
merce. In 525 B. c. Polycrates formed an al- 
liance with King Cambyses of Persia against 
Egypt, and sent forty ships to promote an in- 
vasion of that country. However, the crew 
mutinied before reaching Egypt, and soon after 
returned to Samos. In 522 B. c. the Persian 
satrap of Sardis, Oroetes, enticed him to Mag- 
nesia, where he caused him to be crucified. 
Herodotus, the Greek historian, found many 
great buildings on Samos that he assigned to 
the reign of Polycrates. 

POLYGAMY (pé-lig’a-my), the practice of 
having a plurality of wives. The term is some- 
times extended to the state in which a woman 
has more than one husband, but that custom is 
more properly called polyandry. Many of the 
ancient nations of Asia and Africa sanctioned 
or tolerated polygamy as a religious institution, 
and it was practiced by the Israelites and the 
patriarchs, even under the Mosaic law. In the 
early history of Greece it had some foothold, 
but disappeared entirely as civilization pro- 
gressed, and it was never sanctioned by the 
Romans and the Germanic races. Monogamy 
is enforced in all Christian countries. Polyg- 
amy never was tolerated or practiced in the 
United States, but was sanctioned for a short 
time after 1843 by the founders of one branch 
of the Mormon Church, in Utah. It is still 
practiced in many countries of Asia and various 
islands of the Pacific, and is sanctioned in prac- 
tice by the Mohammedans. Polyandry is prac- 
ticed in some regions of Tibet, in Ceylon, and 
among certain races of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

POLYGON (pdl’'i-g6n),a plane figure bound- 
ed by straight lines. These lines bound it on 
all sides and collectively are called sides of a 
polygon. The points at which the lines meet 
are designated wertices, and the entire bounding 
line is called the perimeter. The class to which 
a polygon belongs depends upon the number of 
its sides or angles. Those with three sides are 
called triangles; those with four, quadrilaterals ; 
those with five, pentagons; those with six, hexa- 
gons; those with seven, heptagons; those with 
eight, octagons; those with nine, nonagons; 
those with ten, decagons, etc. A polygon which 
has equal sides is said to be equilateral, and, 
if its angles are equal, equiangular. A polygon 
1S said to be regular if it is both equilateral and 
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equiangular, and twisted if the sides are not 
in a single plane. 

POLYHYMNIA (pél-i-him’ni-a), or Pol- 

ymnia, in Greek mythology one of the nine 
Muses. She presided over rhetoric and the 
higher lyric poetry. It is said that she invented 
rhythm and the lyre. She is represented in stat- 
uary in an attitude of meditation, the chin rest- 
ing upon the right hand. 
l POLYMERISM (pé-lim’ér-iz’m), in chem- 
istry, the term applied to the property of com- 
pounds which gives them different molecular 
weights, although they contain the same number 
of various atoms. When this property is found 
in compounds they are said to be polymers of 
one another. 

POLYNESIA (pdol-i-né’shi-a), a name usu- 
ally applied to the extensive archipelagoes of the 
Pacific Ocean, which include all the islands 
north of New Zealand and east of the Philip- 
pines, New Guinea, and Australia, They include 
innumerable islands and islets, distributed over 
about 11,000,000 square miles of ocean. How- 
ever, their combined area does not exceed 200,- 
000 square miles and the population is not more 
than 1,800,000. Three principal subdivisions are 
made of the whole group, embracing Polynesia 
Proper, Micronesia, and Melanesia, and each of 
these is again divided into smaller groups. 
Polynesia Proper occupies the largest ocean 
surface and extends from below to regions 
far above the Equator. The general direction 
of the islands of this and the other groups is 
from northwest to southeast. Besides a large 
number of scattered islands, it includes the ar- 
chipelagoes of the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Society, Cook, Marquesas, Tokelau, Phoenix, 
Tonga or Friendly, Ellice, Fiji, Navigator's, 
and Tuamotu islands. The inhabitants of these 
islands belong to the Polynesian race, though 
many different classes of people have formed 
settlements in various islands. 

Micronesia is situated between the Philippines 
and the northern part of Polynesia Proper, 
while its southern boundary is formed princi- 
pally by the Equator. The principal archipela- 
goes include the Carolines, Ladrones, Marshall 
Radack, Pelew, Gilbert, and Brown islands. 
Melanesia is situated northeast of Australia, 
south of Micronesia, and west of Polynesia 
Proper. It is the most important of the divi- 
sions, since it comprises the larger part of both 
the area and population. Among the most im- 
portant islands of this group are New Guinea, 
New Pommern, and the groups of Solomon, 
Loyalty, Huon, Chesterfield, New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, Admiralty, Norfolk, 
and Louisiade islands. Renewed interest has 
been centered in the northern part of this divi- 
sion within recent years, especially in the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, where extensive develop- 
ments are being made by Germany, Holland, 
and Great Britain. Many of the islands and 
groups of Polynesia have much fertility of soil, 
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while all have remarkable uniformity of climate, 
and some are noted for valuable deposits of 
many minerals. The islands differ in being 
partly or entirely of volcanic or coral formation. 

Darwin and other writers express the view 
that this vast region was once a continent and 
that the land became submerged below the sur- 
face of the ocean. In this way the general 
trend of the volcanic islands is accounted for, 
since they are regarded the more elevated peaks 
of former mountain ranges. The coral islands 
have been built up by coral polyps as the sur- 
face settled farther and farther into the sea. 
The highest mountains of the volcanic islands 
are found in the Hawaiian group, where the 
peak of Mauna Kea attains a height of 16,810 
feet, while the coral islands are only slightly 
elevated above the ocean. 

Most of the inhabitants are Polynesians, 
though there are many people of Malay origin. 
The languages differ widely, since various dia- 
lects are spoken in the separate groups, and 
there is a marked difference in the state of so- 
cial and industrial development. Christian mis- 
sions were first established in 1797 on Tahiti, 
an island of the Carolines, and since then suc- 
cessive efforts have been made in all the groups, 
though the population has been gradually de- 
creasing under the civilizing influence of Euro- 
peans. This is accounted for from the fact that 
these peoples represent the lowest types in the 
intellectual development of mankind. The prod- 
ucts are diversified. They include principally 
fruits, coffee, cocoanuts, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
rice, trepang, and cereals. Live stock is reared 
in abundance. The first extensive discoveries 
made were by Magellan, who visited the La- 
drones and other islands in 1521. 

POLYP (pdél’ip), one of many small aquatic 
animals, nearly all of which are inhabitants of 
the sea. Only two species of fresh-water polyps 
are known. They live largely in societies and 
include the corals, hydroids, and polyzoa. The 
body is cylindrical in form and has a mouth 
at one end, which is surrounded by a circle of 
arms or tentacles, in which respect they re- 
semble the many-armed cuttlefishes. This class 
of animals belongs to the lower scale. They 
have none of the five senses common to other 
animals and are incapable of moving from their 
place. The coral polyps are perhaps the most 
interesting, since they are the builders of the 
coral islands. 

POLYPHEMUS (pdl-i-fé’miis), a noted 
giant of Grecian legends, son of Poseidon and 
the nymph Thoosa, who is described as a one- 
eyed Cyclops. He and the Cyclop race lived in 
caves in the vicinity of Mount Aetna, where he 
spent his life in herding flocks of sheep on the 
mountain side. Ulysses and his companions 
were stranded by a storm on the island of 
Sicily and were seized and confined in a cave 
by the giant. Polyphemus ate two of the Gre- 
cians the first day, and, after returning with 
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his flocks at night, devoured two others the sec- 
ond day. Ulysses at length contrived to intoxi- 
cate the giant with wine brought from the ship 
and, while in a helpless condition, he destroyed 
the one eye of the giant with a heated olive 
staff. The giant being unable to see, rolled 
the stone from the entrance of the cave, and, 
when he allowed his flock of sheep to pass out, 
the captives escaped in safety. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL (pél-i-ték’nik), 
an educational institution that has courses of 
study in arts and sciences, and whose special 
object is to induce the practical application of 
the instruction given. The first school of this 
class was established by a decree of the French 
convention on Feb. 13, 1794, and since then 
many others have been founded. These schools 
of France are devoted to instruction in archi- 
tecture, physics, chemistry, mathematics, engi- 
neering, telegraphy, and other branches. _ The 
institution in which the military officers, en- 
gineers, and other public officials of France are 
trained is known as the Polytechnic School. 
Institutions of a like character are now very 
numerous in Europe and America. The first 
established in the United States was founded 
at Troy, N. Y., in 1824, and is known as the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. In the latter 
part of the same year the Franklin Institute was 
founded at Philadelphia. The Mechanics’ In- 
stitute at Cincinnati, Ohio, adopted a similar 
curriculum in 1848. Special institutions or spe- 
cial practical departments in other institutions 
are now quite general in Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. 

POLYTHEISM (pdl’'i-thé-iz’m), the belief 
in two or more gods, being opposed to monothe- 
ism, which is the belief in one god. It is gen- 
erally held that monotheism is the primitive or 
original form of worship, and that polytheism 
and other beliefs originated from the apostasy 
of those who abandoned the original faith or 
principles. The feeling of personal dependence 
and the practice of worship is natural to man, 
hence those who live under primitive conditions 
are easily induced, either by others or as a 
result of natural tendencies, to worship demo- 
niac forces or familiar objects that inspire awe 
and admiration. At first spirits are looked upon 
as gods, but when they cease to interest or sat- 
isfy, the worshiper deifies the sky, earth, sun, or 
other heavenly bodies. In the beginning of 
polytheism concrete forms are preferred, but 
later they develop into the abstract. The Tiber, 
the Ganges, and the Nile were worshiped before 
water was developed into a deity, but the latter 
afterward gave way to wisdom and other vir- 
tues, which were objects of worship in the poly- 
theistic systems of the ancients. In the early 
stages of polytheism the demons and gods were 
frequently interchanged, and the believer who 
vainly sought good from the latter might turn 
to the demon for aid in seeking protection 
against ills and dangers. In some countries, as 
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in Greece and India, the gods were arranged 
in social groups to accommodate the several 
castes or satisfy under various conditions. 

POMBAL (pom-bil’), Sebastião José de 
Carvalho, Marquis of, statesman, born in Lis- 
bon, Portugal, May 13, 1699; died in his castle 
of Pombal, May 5, 1782. He descended from 
a noble military family, studied law at Coimbra, 
and in 1739 became minister to London. King 
John V. made him ambassador to Vienna in 
1745, but recalled him in 1750 to make him min- 
ister of foreign affairs. It was due to his ef- 
forts that the Inquisition was checked to a con- 
siderable extent in 1751. He improved the navy, 
the finances, and the police, and liberated the 
Indians of Brazil from slavery. He established 
elementary schools in Portugal, and in 1757 
took effective steps against the Jesuits by re- 
quiring them to retire to their colleges. Two 
years later a plot against his life caused them 
to be banished from the kingdom. In 1777 
Queen Maria I. ascended the throne, and, as 
she was largely under clerical influence, Pombal 
was deprived of office and many of his reforms 
were set aside. 

POMEGRANATE (piim’grin-at), a class of 
trees of the myrtle family. They are native to 
Palestine and the Mediterranean region, but are 
cultivated extensively for their fruit in many 
countries. The tree is of small size, usually 
from twelve to twenty feet high. It has shin- 
ing leaves and twiggy branches and bears large 
and brilliant red flowers. The fruit is about the 
size of an orange. It has a hard, reddish-yellow 
rind inclosing many large seeds, each of which 
is enveloped in a red pulp from which a cool- 
ing drink is made. The rind and the flowers 
are used as a powerful astringent. Some coun- 
tries have a brisk trade in the pomegranate, 
especially in the warmer climates, since it is a 
particular favorite as a cooling and refreshing 
fruit during the warm seasons. Its culture is 
most extensive in Southern Europe, Western 
Asia, Northern Africa, Mexico, and the West 
Indies. Several species survive the winters in 
latitudes as far north as Pennsylvania, but the 
fruit does not mature. 

POMERANIA (po6m-é-ra’ni-a), a maritime 
province of Germany, bounded on the north by 
the Baltic Sea, east by West Prussia, south by 
Brandenburg, and west by Mecklenburg. It 
has an area of 11,628 square miles. The soil 
is mostly fertile, though along the Baltic the 
surface is low and sandy. Fine forests are 
abundant and it has a number of beautiful in- 
terior lakes. The drainage is principally by the 
Oder, Stolpe, and Persante. Among the min- 
erals are bituminous coal and inexhaustible de- 
posits of peat. The fisheries are important. 
Vegetables, fruits, corn, wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats are produced in abundance. It has con- 
siderable interests in beet sugar, hay, potatoes, 
tobacco, live stock, and poultry. 

Railroad lines penetrate all sections of Pom- 
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erania. It has vast commercial enterprises, par- 
ticularly at Stettin, the capital of the province 
and one of the chief seaports of Germany. The 
University of Greifswald is the principal edu- 
cational institution. Formerly the inhabitants 
were principally Goths, Slavs, and Vandals, and 
it was named in the 5th century from a Slavish 
tribe called Pomerani. The first mention in his- 
tory is in 1140, and shortly after it became a 
part of the German Empire. It was annexed to 
Sweden in 1637, but the house of Brandenburg 
regained it for Germany in different portions 
until the last Swedish possession was ceded in 
1815. Formerly it consisted of Vorpommern 
and Hinterpommern, but it is now divided into 
the three governments of Stettin, Stralsund, and 
Köslin. Population, 1910, 1,716,481. 

POMEROY (pim’e-roi), Mark Miller, bet- 
ter known as Brick Pomeroy, journalist, born 
in Elmira, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1883; died in Brook- 
lyn, May 30, 1896. After studying in the com- 
mon schools of New York, he entered the office 
of the Corning Journal as an apprenticed print- 
er, and later established a newspaper in Cor- 
ning, N. Y. In 1857 he began the publication 
of the Lacrosse Democrat, but in 1868 founded 
the Brick Pomeroys Democrat in New York. 
This periodical became known for its sensation- 
alism and attained an immense circulation. Po- 
litically, Pomeroy supported the Greenback par- 
ty in the later years of his life. He resided 
for some time in Colorado, where he located 
for his health and engaged in railroad and mine 
enterprises. He is the author of “Home Har- 
monies,” “Brickdust,” “Golddust,” “Nonsense,” 
and “Perpetual Money.” 

POMONA (pé-m6’na), the Roman goddess 
of orchards and fruit trees, who is mentioned 
in legends as the wife of Vertumnus. The lat- 
ter long tried in vain to approach her and 
finally did so in the guise of an old woman. 
Immediately he changed into a beautiful youth 
and soon after wedded her. Ovid mentions 
her as the guardian of the boughs that bear the 
thriving fruit. She is represented in statuary 
as typifying autumn and assumes the form of 
a lovely maiden laden with branches of fruit 
trees. Some sculptors represent her holding a 
fold of her flowing garment filled with grapes 
and other fruit. 

POMONA, a city of California, in Los An- 
geles County, 32 miles east of Los Angcles, on 
the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé, and other railroads. The surround- 
ing country produces cereals and fruits. The 
noteworthy features include the public library, 
the high school, and Ganesha Park. Pomona 
College (Congregational) is near the city, at 
Claremont. Among the manufactures are wine, 
canned fruits, earthenware, cigars, and ma- 
chinery. It has public waterworks, sanitary 
sewerage, and well-graded streets. The place 
was settled in 1875 and incorporated in 1887. 
Population, 1900, 5,526; in 1910, 10,207, 
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POMPADOUR (po6n-pa-door’), Jeanne An- 
toinette Poisson, Marquise de, mistress of 
Louis XV., born in Paris, Dec. 29, 1721; died 
April 15, 1764. She was the daughter of Fran- 
cois Poisson, an officer in the household of the 
Duke of Orleans, but was brought up by a rich 
citizen named M. de Tournhein, who exercised 
great care in giving her a liberal and stylish 
education. She not only excelled in musical 
accomplishments and drawing, but charmed so- 
ciety with her remarkable personal grace and 
beauty, and with the exquisite art of her, dress. 
In 1741 she married Le Normay d’Etoiles, 
through whom she became a queen of fashion- 
able society in Paris. Soon after she met Louis 
XV. at a ball given to the dauphin, who at once 
became subject to her enticing influences, and 
in 1745 she was established at Versailles. Louis 
XV. bought her the estate of Pompadour, from 
which she secured the title of marquise, and 
for twenty years the public affairs of France 
were largely in her hands. It had been the 
avowed policy of France to weaken the house 
of Austria by courting the friendship of Ger- 
many, but she changed this because Frederick 
the Great had written verses relating to her, 
and her course finally brought on the Seven 
Years’ War. The loss of Canada followed, but 
she continued to be the controlling influence in 
France, and even relicved the king of many of 
his duties by attracting his attention to amuse- 
ments and theatricals. Immense sums of money 
from the national treasury passed to the mar- 
quise and she obtained possession of much land 
and other property. However, her nervous sys- 
tem gave way under the exercise of social and 
political functions, and, when told of her ap- 
proaching death, she had herself dressed in full 
court costume in order to meet it in the height 
of fashion. Though extravagant in the ex- 
treme, she encouraged poets and philosophers 
and patronized the “Encyclopedia.” 

POMPEII (pom-pa’yé), an ancient city of 
Rome, located in Campania, at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius. It had a beautiful site on the 
Bay of Naples, near which the Sarnus River 
has its mouth, and in the time of the latter part 
of the republic and the early part of the em- 
pire it was noted as a favorite retreat and resi- 
dence city of the wealthy Romans. The city 
was founded about 600 B. c. by the Oscans and 
became a Roman possession about 100 B. c. 
Under the Romans it was made a seaport and 
trade center of importance. Fine villas were 
built by noted military men and statesmen, 
among them Cicero. An earthquake visited it 
in 63 A. D, when many of its buildings were de- 
stroyed, but the Romans at once began to re- 
build on a much grander plan, and within a 
few years it had a population of about 25,000. 
The calamity that finally destroyed the city oc- 
curred in 79 a. D., when great eruptions of cin- 
ders, ashes, and melted rocks burst from Mount 
Vesuvius. This volcano had been inactive for 
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ages, but when it suddenly broke forth on Aug. 
24 the accumulated force completely over- 
whelmed the people. For three days a contin- 
uous stream of lava flowed over the city, dense 
volumes of smoke obstructed the light of the 
sun, and the panic-stricken people were alarmed 
by repeated earthquake shocks that heaved and 
lowered the surface in consecutive waves. 

Amid the fearful disturbance the citizens 
rushed rapidly from the city, but many were 
buried by the lava or suffocated in the gases 
that escaped from the burning mountain. Both 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were destroyed, but 
the former was buried so deeply that all at- 
tempts to restore it were abandoned by Emperor 
Titus, who had organized commissions to re- 
lieve the sufferers and rebuild the city. At 
present the mass covering the city has an aver- 
age thickness of twenty feet, but a part has 
been thrown from the volcano by subsequent 
eruptions. The city was entirely lost in the 
Middle Ages, partly because the Sarnus River 
had been turned from its course and the coast 
regions had been raised by the disturbance so 
the site was more than a mile from the Bay 
of Naples. In 1748 the first discovery of the 
lost city was made by sinking a well in a vine- 
yard of the vicinity. The workmen discovered 
a beautiful chamber containing statues and other 
productions of great beauty. Soon after ex- 
tensive excavations began to be made and in 
1755 the theater, amphitheater, and other build- 
ings of historic interest were uncovered. 

A: system of excavations was promoted under 
the Italian government in 1760 for the purpose 
of restoring a large part of the statues and 
other valuable works of art. In the reign of 
Murat, from 1808 to 1815, the Street of Tombs, 
the Forum, several public buildings, and a num- 
ber of residences were excavated. Subsequent- 
ly Victor Emmanuel devoted public funds to 
promote excavations and secured many of the 
ancient works of art that may now be seen in 
the Italian and other European museums. These 
excavations show that the city was built in the 
form of an oval, with straight and regular 
streets, but some of them were not more than 
from fifteen to twenty feet wide, though the 
principal streets had a width of about thirty 
feet. The streets were paved with blocks of 
lava. The houses were largely of concrete, 
though bricks were used in some structures, and 
many were from two to three stories high. 
Shops and offices occupied the lower floors and 
the upper parts were used for dwellings. Light 
was provided by a hall in the center of the 
building, which was connected with the street 
by narrow passages, and all the rooms and 
apartments were small. 

The architecture itself was not of particular 
interest, except as found in the public buildings, 
but the works of art are of much value, since 
they include specimens of the great masters and 
throw considerable light on ancient history. 
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Among the most notable public buildings are 
the Temple of Mercury, the Pantheon, or Tem- 
ple of Augustus, the Temple of Jupiter, the 
Temple of Venus, the Amphitheater, the Basil- 
ica, and the Curia. The private villas of Sal- 
lust, Marcus Lucretius, and Cicero have been 
located and a number of paintings and orna- 
ments have been secured from them. The num- 
ber of skeletons found is not more than 300. 
They have been exhumed largely from base- 
ments, indicating that most of the citizens es- 
caped or were destroyed by the burning lava. 
The city at its greatest prosperity is thought to 
have had from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 
POMPEY, Cneius Pompeius Magnus, emi- 
nent Roman, born Sept. 29, 106 B. c.; died in 
Egypt, Sept. 28, 48. He was the son of Pon- 
peius Strabo, and un- 
der his father’s direc- 
tion received careful 
training in military 
arts, entering the field 
to support Sulla in his 
contest against the 
party of Marius and 
Cinna at the age of 
seventeen years. Two 
years later he raised 
three legions to aid 
Sulla. By decisive 
movements he drove 
the army supporting 
Marius from Sicily 
and Africa, and shortly after joined Sulla at 
Rome. He was surnamed Magnus (Great), a 
title which he retained permanently, and, though 
only of the equestrian rank, he was given a 
great triumph in the capital. His next success 
was to repel the forces of Lepidus from Italy 
and quash the revolt raised by Sertorius in 
Spain and on his return to Rome, in 71 B. C., 
he was given a second triumph. His efficiency 
made him the idol of the people, and, though 
not of legal age and without official experi- 
ence, he was made consul by the removal of 
his disabilities under a special act of the senate. 
Pompey obtained the gratitude of the peo- 
ple a second time by driving the pirates from 
the Mediterranean Sea, in 67, and shortly 
after followed his victory over Tigranes, King 
of Armenia; Mithridates, King of Pontus; 
Antiochus, King of Syria; and the capture of 
Jerusalem and the complete subjection of the 
Jews. He returned to Italy after this mar- 
velous campaign extending over four years 
and in 61 entered Rome, where the third 
triumph was given in his honor, the most 
magnificent ever witnessed there. It was his 
desire that the senate ratify his conquests and 
acts in Asia and parcel much of the lands to 
his veterans, but, when that body refused to 
accede to his wishes, he formed the first 
triumvirate with Julius Caesar and Crassus. 
Shortly after he married Caesar’s daughter, 
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Julia, and for some years the alliance was 
one of great political significance. 

Caesar operated in Gaul with a vast army 
for nine years. There he attained glory by 
continued success, but Pompey devoted that 
period to directing events at Rome. The 
senate appointed him sole consul, and, after 
the death of Julia, in 54, he again joined the 
aristocratic party, filling the most important 
offices with political opponents of Caesar. 
It became his ambition to deprive Caesar of 
his command. Accordingly, the senate de- 
manded that his army be disbanded and it 
declared Caesar an enemy to the republic. 
However, Caesar defied both Pompey and the 
senate and in 49 crossed the Rubicon. He be- 
came master of Italy without striking a blow, 
while Pompey fled to Greece. In 48 the two 
contending armies met on the plains of Phar- 
salia, where Caesar made himself the master 
of the Roman world by defeating Pompey in 
a decisive battle, while the latter fled to 
Egypt. He was betrayed by the ministers of 
Ptolemy, and while landing from a boat was 
treacherously assassinated by one of his former 
centurions. His head was embalmed and pre- 
sented to Caesar on reaching Egypt, but that 
commander was displeased by such a sight 
and ordered that the assassin be executed. 

POMPEY’S PILLAR, a celebrated column 
of red granite, standing on an eminence south 
of Alexandria, Egypt. It is built in the Corin- 
thian order and may be seen about a quarter 
of a mile south of the walls of the city. The 
height is 98 feet 9 inches, the shaft com- 
prising 72 feet of this elevation, and it meas- 
ures about 29 feet in circumference. It is 
supposed to commemorate the conquest of 
Alexandria by Diocletian in 296 a. D., and the 
Greek inscription at the base relates that it 
was erected by Publius, prefect of Egypt, in 
honor of that noted conqueror. A splendid 
circus and a forum were near this monolith 
in ancient times. 

PONCA, a tribe of Indians formerly in the 
territory now included in South Dakota and the 
northern part of Nebraska. They belonged to 
the Sioux family and spoke a dialect of the 
language used by the Osage, Kaw, and Omaha 
tribes. Lewis and Clark met with them near 
the mouth of the Niobrara in 1804, where they 
remained until 1877, when they were removed 
to the territory now included with Oklahoma. 
They now occupy a reservation jointly with the 
Otoes and Pawnees. In 1901 the portion in 
Oklahoma numbered 553, but a branch of the 
tribe is still in Nebraska. 

PONCE DE LEON (pén’tha då 14-én’), 
Juan, Spanish explorer and conqueror, born at 
San Servas, Spain, in 1460; died in Cuba 
in July, 1521. He was first engaged as a 
page at the Spanish court, and afterward served 
in the military forces sent against the Moors. 
In 1493 he accompanied Columbus on his sec- 
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ond expedition to America. Soon after he 
commanded an army that conquered Porto 
Rico, of which he became governor in 1510, 
but lost his position two years later. Though 
amassing great wealth, he lost his health and 
conceived the idea that a fountain could be 
found that would impart perpetual youth to 
all who would partake of its waters. On 
March 27, 1512, he discovered Florida and 
landed a short distance north of the present 
city of Saint Augustine. He returned to 
Spain in 1513, where he was appointed gov- 
ernor of the region he had discovered, and 
received equipments to conquer and colonize 
it. He landed in 1521, but was met by a 
hostile force of Indians, who killed a large 
number of his followers and drove the remain- 
der back to their ships. Ponce de León was 
wounded by a poisoned arrow and soon after 
died from its effect. 

PONCHO (pdn’chd), an article of dress re- 
sembling a cloak, much worn by the Spaniards 
and Indians of South America. It is made of a 
rectangular piece of woolen or other cloth, usu- 
ally from five to seven feet long and four feet 
wide. A hole in the middle enables the wearer 
to pass it over the head, and it hangs loosely 
before and behind, leaving the arms free. Many 
of the military men wear ponchos of water- 
proof cloth. 

PONDICHERRY (podn-di-shér’ri), a city of 
India, capital of the French territory, 85 miles 
south of Madras. This tract of land has an 
area of 115 square miles and is surrounded by 
the British province of Madras. In 1906 the 
possession had a population of 272,113. The 
city is on the Coromandel coast, has steam and 
electric railway facilities, and is divided into 
two parts by a canal. Among the chief build- 
ings are those of the government, the Hotel de 
Ville, and the Catholic eathedral. It is the seat 
of several native and French colleges and nu- 
merous Buddhist temples. Cotton textile, brick, 
earthenware, clothing, and machinery are the 
leading manufactures. It has considerable trade 
in sugar, rice, cotton goods, hides, and fruit. 
The French acquired the town and territory by 
purchase in 1674. It was captured by the Dutch 
in 1693, but four years later was restored to 
the French by the Treaty of Ryswick. The 
English took possession of it several times, but 
since 1815 it has remained continuously in the 
hands of the French. Population, 1916, 46,887. 

PONTCHARTRAIN (pén-chir-trin’), a 
lake of southern Louisiana, situated imme- 
diately north of New Orleans, about five miles 
west of the Mississippi. The length from east 
to west is 40 miles and the width is 25 miles. 
Two canals connect it with New Orleans. It 
communicates through Rigolets Pass with the 
Mississippi Sound, thus facilitating transpor- 
tation from New Orleans and the eastern part 
of Louisiana to the Gulf of Mexico. The lake 
is a favorite summer resort and many beautiful 
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villas occupy the high and healthful banks on 
its northern shore. An electric railway extends 
from New Orleans to the southern shore. 

PONTIAC (pon’ti-ak), noted chief of the 
Ottawas, an Algonquin tribe, born about 1712; 
slain in 1769. He was an Ottawa Indian, but 
gained influence as a leader of the Pottawat- 
tamies and Ojibways, and contributed largely to 
Braddock’s defeat in 1755. His influence led to 
continuous hostility with the English, and he 
organized a compact to exterminate the settlers. 
In 1766 a peace was concluded, by which Pontiac 
was compelled to recognize the English claims. 
Three years later he was killed by a Kaskaskia 
Indian, who was under the influence of liquor, 
at Cahokia, Ill., opposite Saint Louis. 

PONTIAC, county seat of Livingston 
County, Ill., on the Vermilion River and on the 
Chicago and Alton and other railroads. It has 
manufactures of shoes, cigars, candy, and farm- 
ing machinery. The features include the high 
school, Y. M. C. A., courthouse, city hall, public 
library, St. James Hospital, federal building, and 
treformatory for juveniles. Pop., 1910, 6,090. 

PONTIAC, a city ın Michigan, county seat 
of Oakland County, on the Clinton River, 25 
miles northwest of Detroit. It is on the Grand 
Trunk and the Pontiac, Oxford and Northern 
railroads. Many picturesque lakes are in the 
vicinity, making the place popular for fishing 
and as a resort. The chief buildings include 
the county courthouse, the public library, the 
high school, the Eastern Michigan Asylum for 
the Insane, and the Michigan Military Academy. 
Among the manufactures are flour, machinery, 
woolen goods, wagons, lumber products, and 
earthenware. The surrounding country has 
valuable forests and yields large quantities of 
cereals, dairy products, and wool. Electric 
lighting, pavements, and waterworks are among 
the improvements. It was settled in 1818, when 
it was named from the Indian chief, Pontiac, 
and was incorporated in 1861. Population, 1904, 
10,884; in 1910, 14,532. 

PONTIFEX (pén’ti-féks), the title given by 
the ancient Romans to members of one of the 
two celebrated religious colleges, the other be- 
ing known as the College cf Augurs. Origi- 
nally there were five pontiffs of this order of 
priests, the president being styled Pontifex 
Maximus, but the number was afterward in- 
creased to nine and still later to fifteen. The 
pontiffs were not charged with conducting sacri- 
fices, nor were they obliged to worship any 
particular divinity, but they had general con- 
trol of the official religion, and their head 
was the highest religious authority in the state, 
thus being neither subject to the people nor 
to the senate. Only patricians were eligible to 
membership in the Pontifex until 300 B. c., 
when the number was increased to nine under 
the Ogulnian law, and four of the pontiffs 
were selected from the plebeians. Tib. Corun- 
canius was the first plebeian to be selected to 
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the high dignity of Pontifex Maximus, being 
elevated to that position in 254 B. c. In 8l B. C. 
the number was increased to fifteen by Sulla, and 
Julius Caesar added himself shortly after as the 
sixteenth, holding the position of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. With the beginning of the empire the 
highest dignity was bestowed upon the emperor 
and the title passed in succession to the ruling 
sovereign. In the time of Theodosius the title 
became equivalent to Pope, which is now one 
of the designations of the head of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

PONTIFICAL (pon-tif’i-kal), a service 
book of the Roman Catholic church, which 
contains rites and ceremonies pertaining to 
sacraments and public services. The pontif- 
ical now generally in use, commonly known as 
the “Roman Pontifical,’ was first published in 
1485. It was revised in 1596 by authority of 
Clement VIII. The contents include prayers, 
ceremonials, and services for use in religious 
professions, ordinations, consecrations, bene- 
dictions, and sacraments. The ‘“Ceremonials” 
is a similar service book, but is devoted par- 
ticularly to ceremonials in vespers, mass, and 
other solemn offices. The learned Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. is the author of the most prized 
edition. 

PONTINE MARSHES (pén’tin), a marshy 
region between Rome and Naples, stretching 
from Velletri to the sea and forming the 
southern part of the Roman Campagna. It is 
26 miles long, varies in width from four to 
fifteen miles, and owes its existence to an 
obstruction of the streams rising in the Vols- 
cian Hills, due to elevated sand accumulating 
along the Mediterranean shore. Many attempts 
were made in ancient times to reclaim this 
marshy region, the first being by the consul 
Cornelius Cethegus in 160 B. c. Julius Caesar 
projected a system of complete drainage, but 
his untimely death caused his plans to remain 
unexecuted, and nothing more was done until 
Pope Boniface VIII. constructed a large canal 
and redeemed a region in the vicinity of Sezze. 
Other improvements were made in 1417. Pope 
Pius VI. began a general system of drainage in 
1678 and during the succeeding ten years re- 
claimed a large part of the area, though much 
of it was given up s irreclaimable. At present 
the region has m ny excellent farms, other 
portions supply fine pasturage for domestic 
animals, and the remainder is still an exten- 
sive and unhealthy 1.1arsh. 

PONTOON (pén-td0on’), in military engi- 
neering, a floating vessel supporting the timbers 
of a military bridge. Ordinarily, a number of 
pontoons are connected, thus forming sub- 
stantial support for a temporary bridge, which 
serves as a means for the safe passage of an 
army over otherwise impassable streams. The 
pontoons are boats, air-tight tin vessels, wooden 
frames covered with India rubber, or other 
devices. Bridges of this character are of vast 
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importance to a marching army and are usually 
transported by an organized train. 

PONTUS (pdn’tis), the name anciently ap- 
plied to an extensive region in the northeast- 
ern part of Asia Minor, bordering on Armenia 
and Colchis in the east and extending west- 
ward to the Halys River. It included the 
regions north of the Anti-Taurus and Paryadres 
mountains, thus corresponding somewhat to 
the Turkish governments of Sivas and Treb- 
izond. Pontus was governed by a Persian 
satrap until the conquest of Asia Minor by 
the Greeks. After the death of Alexander 
the Great, in 323 B. c., Mithridates II., a repre- 
sentative of an independent line of princes, 
came into possession of the region. He was 
succeeded by a number of Pontine sultans, the 
most powerful being Mithridates VI., who suc- 
cessfully resisted Roman encroachment for 
many years, but was finally conquered in 65 
B. c. by Pompey. Shortly after Pontus was 
divided, but the principal part was annexed to 
Bithynia. Pontus developed a high degree of 
civilization. Its people engaged in agriculture, 
commerce, manufacture, and fruit raising. The 
principal cities were Pharnacia, Trapezus, Ca- 
bira, and Amisus. 

POODLE (po6o’d’l), the name of a small 
dog, distinguished by its long and curly hair. 
The head is high and round, the ears are long, 
and the legs are rather short. Large poodles 
are from eighteen to twenty inches at the 
shoulders and are favorites among sportsmen as 
water dogs. They have a keen smell and re- 
markable power to trace the lost property of 
their master. Most poodles have a white or 
tan color, but black and mixed colors are well 
represented. Small breeds are favorites as lap 
dogs. All have an affectionate disposition and 
are attached to their masters. 

POOL, a game played on a table similar to 
that used in billiards, but which has pockets at 
each corner and midway of two sides, into 
which the balls may roll in playing the game. 
The balls are numbered consecutively from one 
to fifteen and are arranged in a form of a pyra- 
mid at the beginning. The first player places 
the cue ball beyond the string line and drives 
it at the numbered balls, the object being to 
cause them to enter the pockets. If he fails to 
pocket one with the first shot, the next player 
drives the cue ball from where it stopped, and 
has the right to play until he fails to pocket a 
ball. The games played are quite numerous and 
are described in elaborate rules. Usually each 
ball counts one, hence the winner must pocket 
not less than eight balls, but in some games it 
is customary to count the numbers. In conlinu- 
ous pool it is required that balls be pocketed in 
consecutive order from the lowest number; that 
is, as numbered from 1, 2, 3, etc. See Billiards. 

POOLE, William Frederick, librarian and 
bibliographer, born in Salem, Mass., Dec. 24, 
1821; died March 4, 1894. He graduated from 
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Yale University in 1849, and while in his junior 
year prepared the first edition of “Index to 
Periodical Literature,” which he revised and 
enlarged from time to time. In 1851 he was 
chosen assistant librarian of the Boston Athe- 
naeum and became principal librarian in 1856. 
He held like positions in Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago in subsequent years, serving as librarian 
of the Chicago Newberry Library from 1887 
until the time of his death. Poole was presi- 
dent of several associations, including the 
American Historical Association and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. He edited The Owl 
in Chicago and published “Mather Papers,” 
“Orthographical Hobgoblin,” “Battle of Dic- 
tionaries,” and “Salem Witchcraft.” 

POONA (põò'nå), or Puna, a city of British 
India, in the presidency of Bombay, about 120 
miles southeast of the city of Bombay. It is 
quite well built on a desirable site and has sev- 
eral important railroads, but the older part of 
the city has crooked streets and districts quite 
poorly provided with sanitary conveniences. 
Among the chief public institutions are the 
Deccan College, a public library, an arsenal, 
several colleges, a teachers’ training school, hos- 
pitals and a number of churches and temples. 
It has manufactures of cotton and woolen fab- 
rics, jewelry, ornaments, silk, and utensils. 
Poona is the military station for a large region 
of India, and north of the town is a line of 
barracks and military hospitals. The inhabi- 
tants consist largely of Brahmans. It was 
formerly the capital of the Mahrattan princes, 
but was annexed in 1818 to the British posses- 
sions. Population, 1916, 160,108. 

POORE, Benjamin Perley, author and jour- 
nalist, born in Newburyport, Mass., Nov. 2, 
1820; died in Washington, D. C., May 30, 1887. 
After attending the public schools, he became 
an apprenticed printer and in 1838 began editing 
the Southern Whig in Atlanta, Ga. In 1841 
he visited Europe and served in an official 
capacity with the American legation at Brus- 
sels. On returning to America, in 1848, he was 
made historical agent for Massachusetts, col- 
lecting ten volumes of valuable matter from 
the archives in France, and in 1851 became 
editor of the Sunday Sentinel. He was ap- 
pointed clerk of a senate committee in 1854 and 
later secretary of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society, and became editor of the Con- 
gressional Directory m 1867. His writings in- 
clude “Campaign Life of Zachary Taylor,” “The 
Rise and Fall of Louis Philippe,’ ‘Reminis- 
cences of Fifty Years in the National Metropo- 
lis,’ “Federal and State Charters,” and “The 
Conspiracy Trial for the Murder of Abraham 
Lincoln.” In 1855 he compiled for the gov- 
ernment a catalogue of publications issued by 
the United States from 1774 to 1881. 

POOR LAWS, the legal enactments which 
provide for the collection and disbursement of 
funds for the maintenance of those lacking the 
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necessary means of subsistence. All the na- 
tions have made provision for supporting those 
who are unfortunate and without means of 
support, and they have regarded none so indi- 
gent or wretched as to refuse to supply them 
with the ordinary necessaries of life, such as 
shelter, clothing, and food. 

INSTITUTIONAL Support. Charitable institu- 
tions had their beginning in the countries of 
the East, whee it was made a religious duty 
to give alms, but many of the states made pro- 
visions for supporting the poor as a matter 
of governmental policy. However, the support 
accorded indigents was at first more largely 
administered through religious teachers, each 
local organization providing for the unfortu- 
nates in its particular parish or vicinity. This 
plan afterward became institutional, and was 
fostered by the various schools and monasteries 
of early times and through the Middle Ages, 
though in most of the civilized nations it has 
given way to governmental support. It is 
still fostered as a religious institution to a 
greater or less extent in practically all coun- 
tries. The ancient nations of Europe discour- 
aged begging and made it a state policy to pro- 
vide for the employment and support of all 
to such an extent that the necessaries of life 
could be obtained without appearing in pub- 
lic to entreat for assistance. 

ANCIENT AND MepiAEvAL. The Grecian states 
generally provided for the relief of the poor, 
though in some of them there were no special 
provisions of that kind. The Romans enlarged 
upon the Grecian system by the encouragement 
ot industries, and, where the people needed 
support or employment, committees usually pro- 
vided the means. The plan of furnishing seed 
for crops and subsistence until a supply could 
be raised was one generally in favor among 
the Romans, but Cicero and other writers dis- 
couraged such support, except where it was 
actually needed, since they looked upon it as 
the means of creating a class of idlers who 
would ever after look for paternal governmental 
aid. With the rise of the feudal system, after 
the fall of Rome, the condition of the poor and 
laboring classes assumed a form of serfdom, 
when it became customary for the feudal lords 
to take all the products of the laborer above 
his actual needs. Thus this system brought 
on a state in which the laboring man and the 
poor generally were dependent upon the feudal 
lords for all necessaries of life. During this 
time the church developed its functions as a 
supporter of the needy, and the numerous ab- 
beys and monasteries established a system of 
doles for the poor similar to that of the Mo- 
hammedan countries, where alms are still dis- 
tributed to the poor at the mosques. 

European. Legislation to tax all the people 
for the support of the poor may be said to date 
in Europe from the earliest civilization, though 
the taxes imposed were at first of a special 
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character and were levied only in cases of 
emergency. The first general law in Eng- 
land dates from 1388, but this was revised in 
1601 to such an extent that it may be said 
the British poor laws originated at that time. 
By the provisions then established all paying 
taxes were required to contribute an equitable 
share toward supporting the poor, and over- 
seers were provided to personally supervise the 
granting of relief and the care of the needy. 
In some countries the workhouse system was 
supplied, under which all those in need of sup- 
port were required to take lodging in the public 
workhouse, and it was made incumbent upon 
them to render all the services possible in 
consideration of their care and support. A 
law of this kind was in force in England until 
1796, when provisions were made for granting 
the poor support outside workhouses, the re- 
lief usually being only a part of the means 
necessary, since each individual was expected 
to earn at least a portion of his living, but in 
cases where that was impossible the relief 
granted provided for the entire support. At 
present the support of the poor is a local mat- 
ter in France and Germany and most other 
countries. Under the general laws of nearly 
all the states of Europe each local district is 
required to levy a general tax and see to it 
that an adequate amount is provided for all 
those in need. 

AMERICAN. The support of the poor in the 
United States is left directly to the several 
states. As a rule the legislatures have estab- 
lished institutions for the maintenance of the 
dependent and helpless. Formerly the poor- 
house was the common receptacle for all the un- 
fortunate and indolent, froin the fatherless in- 
fant to the idle beggar. At present there are 
adequate provisions for the defective, depend- 
ent, and indigent of all classes, and many of 
the institutions possess training and education- 
al features. The system as a whole includes 
separate schools for the idiotic and feeble- 
minded, the deaf and dumb, the blind, the 
insane, the children of dependent parents, the 
incorrigible children, and those who are neg- 
lected. The poorhouses are mostly under the 
control of county commissioners and are sup- 
ported by a general county tax. In most in- 
stances they are maintained on farms, where 
the labor of the inmates is utilized to some ex- 
tent in the culture of cereals, fruits, vegctables, 
live stock, and bees, thus making it possible for 
those able to exercise at least a limited amount 
of physical energy to aid in making the insti- 
tution partially self-supporting. 

The support of the poor in Canada and New- 
foundland is very similar to the system in gen- 
eral vogue in the United States. In some in- 
stances the county commissioners may provide 
partial support for the poor outside the poor 
farm. This plan is generally taken advantage 
of where the individual or family has means 
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limited below actual need, the public support 
granted being less in the aggregate than the 
cost of maintenance at the county poorhouses. 
Perhaps there is no line where the rules of 
civil service apply more effectually in the selec- 
tion of officers than in the case of superintend- 
ents of poorhouses and poor farms, since in 
many instances the selections are made for 
political reasons, and not because of peculiar 
fitness to manage and guide the important work 
of such institutions. 

POPAYAN (pd6-pa-yan’), a city of Colombia, 
capital of the state of Cauca, on the Cauca 
River, 225 miles southwest of Bogota. It is 
surrounded by an elevated but fertile plain. 
It was the center of great commercial life un- 
til 1834, when an earthquake nearly destroyed it, 
but it has since developed considerable enter- 
prise. Popayan is the scat of a university, con- 
tains a cathedral and a hospital, and has a num- 
ber of beautiful public and private buildings. 
The manufactures consist chiefly of machinery 
and woolen goods. A commercial road extends 
from it to Truxillo, Peru. The place was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1537 Population, 
1909, 11,049. 

POPE, a title applied originally to any bishop 
of the Christian Church, but late: to the 
patriarch of Alexandria, and now to any priest 
of the Greek Church and to the Bishop of 
Rome. This article treats particularly of the 
latter, who is the supreme pontiff and visible 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. He is 
regarded by that church the vicar of Christ 
and the successor of Saint Peter. The title 
was applied to all the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the early centuries, but a 
council convened at Rome in 1076, at the in- 
stance of Gregory VII., and resolved that it 
should be applied only to the Bishop of Rome. 
A long struggle ensued between the Eastern 
and Western churches for superiority, but the 
tradition that the apostle Peter founded a 
church in Rome and afterward suffered martyr- 
dom there gave the Western church preémi- 
nence. It was quite natural that the bishops 
located at the imperial city should acquire 
precedence in influence and power, and that the 
widespread conversion to Christianity should 
ultimately give them large influence in temporal 
matters, 

Emperor Valentian III. issued a decree, in 
445, recognizing the Bishop of Rome as primate, 
but for more than 300 years papal measures 
met with violent opposition. The division of 
the Eastern and Western churches in 1054, 
known as the Greek and Roman churches, 
ended the contention between the two bodies. 
Temporal power, though previously claimed, 
was not fully established until in 754, when 
Pepin, King of the Franks, recognized such 
authority. In 774 Charlemagne confirmed the 
temporal power of the Pope and enlarged his 
dominion, and in 1076 Princess Matilda, daugh- 
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ter of Duke Boniface of Tuscany, made the 
Holy See heir to her extensive possessions. 
For many years powerful contentions between 
the states of the church and the rulers of 
Europe were common, and France, under Philip 
the Fair, was the first power to successfully 
resist papal authority. The rise of Protestant- 
ism under Luther caused the Pope to lose fully 
one-half of Europe and this loss was never 
regained. When the Thirty Years’ War was 
ended with the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
religious tolerance was established or fore- 
shadowed in all the countries of Europe, and 
the papal revenues not only decreased, but the 
bulls issued from Rome no longer had material 
effect outside the states of the church. Con- 
ditions were soon brought about that made the 
decline of temporal power rapid. 

When the Franco-German War began, in 
1870, Napoleon III. was obliged to withdraw 
the French troops from Italy. This circum- 
stance was taken advantage of by Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy, and on Sept. 20 of that 
year he entered Rome and took possession of 
the palace for the Italian kingdom. The Pope 
has lived in seclusion since that time, being 
stripped of all temporal power, but his in- 
fluence in spiritual matters has in no wise been 
interfered with. In 1870 the Vatican Council 
decreed that the Pope has supreme power in 
all matters of faith and discipline pertaining 
to the pastors and the faithful, and proclaimed 
that he has infallibility by divine assistance, 
when in his apostolic office he defines a doctrine 
of faith and morals. The Pope is addressed 
as Your Holiness, and his insignia embrace 
the straight corsier, the pallium, and the tiara 
or triple crown. He may not nominate his 
successor, since that power is vested in the 
College of Cardinals, who usually select one 
of their own number. 

Below is a list of the popes as published in 
the Roman Notizie, the dates showing the be- 
ginning of their pontificates. The names of 
those who claimed the dignity of Pontiff, usu- 
ally called the anti-popes, are in italics: 


A. D. A. D. 
St POET wc aanjacinls's. 6 42 St. Dionysigs sesoose 259 
SE: Enua’ ieies twas 66 St. Felix I.......... 269 
St. Anacletus.......... 78 St. Eutychianus ..... 275 
St. Clement I........ 91 St. Caius asata 283 
St. Evaristus ....... - 100 St. Marcellinus ..... 296 
St. Alexander I...... 108 St. Marcellus I....... 308 
Sti. Sickles. Lisiasen 119 St. Eusebius ........ 310 
St. Telesphorus ...... 127 >t. Melchiades ...... 311 
St. Hyginus .....2.0. 139 St. Sylvester I....... 314 
St: Pius Tes aciaccdes 142 St. Marcus .......... 336 
St. Anicetus ..sc.cv: 157 St. Julius I.......... 337 
St. Soterus .......+; 168,  Laberns es Kassua 352 
St. Eleutherius ...... 177 St. Felix II.......... 355 
St. Victor I.....i.. 193 St. Damasus I....... 366 
St. Zephirinus ....... 202 St. Siricius .......... 384 
St. ixtus I.... 217 St. Anastasius I...... 398 
Sty. Urban: Listare dene 223 St. Innocent I....... 402 
St. Pontianus = 230 St. Zosimus ......... 417 
St. Anterus ......... 235 St. Boniface I. 418 
St. Fabian sawana ndala eee Bulalits. ss.cc f 0’ 
St. Cornelius ....... - 250 St. Celestine I....... 422 
St. Lucius } 252 St. Sixtus III....... 432 
Novatianus S******** St. Leo I., the Great. 440 
St. Stephen I........ 253 St. Hilary .......... 461 
Se. Sixtus II......... 257 St. Simplicius ....... 468 
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St. Felis III......... 483 
St. Gelasius I........ 492 
St. Anastasius II..... 496 
St. Symmachus ...... 498 
St. Hormisdas { 514 

Lawrence...§°°***° 
SE Jobn, CRE ene 523 
a Seg aS PAE ET .. 526 

oniface II. 

Dioscorus. PRAS . 530 
Joba Iiis sseni iee 533 
St. Agapetus I....... 535 
St. Sylverius ......+. 536 
Vigil 2.606105 a¥erons 537 
Pelagius Ei naset 555 
tohn LLES f lasaiak 560 
Benedict I........... 574 
Pelagius II........... 578 
St. Gregory I., the 

ERT AEE E A 590 
Sabinianus ..........; 604 
Boniface III......... 607 
St. Boniface IV..... 608 
St. Deusdetit ........ 615 
Boniface V.......... 619 
Honorius I........... 625 
Severinus .....sassss. 640 
SOR Wae a N TEA RAE 640 

Heodorus: Tveassedse 642 
St, Martin Irisar. 649 
St. Eugenius I....... 654 
SE Vitalianus.: <6 ids. 657 
Adeotatus ......s.... 672 
Domnus I.......ssss. 676 
St, Agathon oacideescs 678 
ee 2 RA ee 682 
St. Benedict II....... 684 
JOBS Vy soda sine anes 685 
Conon...... 

Theodorus ps....... 686 

Paschal... 

St. Sergius Í........ 687 

a)y O A T AEE TTA 701 
Sha Miast 705 
SNM S cieie ean 708 
Constantine ......... 708 
St. Gregory II....... 715 
St. Gregory III...... 731 
St. Zachary 4 ves’ase ss 741 
Stephen Il.......... 752 
stephen III......... 752 
St. Paul I...... 

Constantine 757 

Theophylactus ( **** 

PRUD: ox. an a 
stephen. LV a.ses sist'en 768 

s Aden 2i'ssicco0c vc vs 772 
ote Leon ELT ck oy cat de 795 
Stephen \V.......... 816 
St. Paschal I..iss ess. 817 
Eugenius II......... 824 
Valentinus ......... 827 
Gregory IV..... Lepsa Bee 
Sergius «TE. is cv cteicte's's 844 
a T A ETAN 847 

enedict A 

Anastasius pene 855 
St. Bicholas' i ERA 858 
Adran Wis cscsewces 867 


ohn VIII.. a bawteswas 
fartin II, or Mar- 

inus HRT 
Adrian PAS Rae ee TA 
Stephen VI. .ccccces: 


OFMDSUS ssssessseso 891 
Boniface VI......... 896 
Stephen VII......... 896 
Romanus ....... s.e... 897 
Theodorus II. 898 

parges FFL eG Pete 

i O, EPEE adn, OOS 

ee EN SiaeeTSe: 900 
EO V5 053 ALi al We 903 
Christopher: sirosis 903 
Sergius TE. sos van 904 
Anastasius III...... esi | 

And 25 s:8250o3b ia . 913 

OBS: EE E cs 914 

O- A C TAE 928 
Stephen VIIL; cases 929 
AEs ssa EP 931 

ces Wile sabiavecssuc 936 
stephen IX.......... 939 
Martin III., or Mar- 
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A. D 
tesa FIZ s.esa bx 946 
o 

Leo VIIL. sʻs.soou 956 
Bénedict Ve inthe ase 964 
aoe sa ate OK ea 965 

enedict VI.......... 972 
Domnus. Ilres dress 974 
pares ed Ghee co aaate 975 
ODN AIV «cis 
J ONER VII t . 983 
John 2 us Aaa Seas 985 
Gregory V. 

John XVI..5§°*+*** 996 
Sylvester Lb iad was 999 
toba AVI s oyide n 1003 
Jobo XVIIL: ie iiio 1003 
Sergius IV asides ess 1009 
Benedict VIII.. t 1012 

Gregory VI..$°*"* ° 
Nel Pues A EATE 1024 

enedict 1A. | 
John XX... Tarr 1033 

regory e 

Sylvester 11. baie -1045 


Clement II..... sa 1046 
Damasus II. 


Benedict IX: «+ 1048 
St LOO AA n annie 1049 
Victor VEL ds cielo waves 1055 
ts Ce ae eed 1057 
Benedict Mowe c-2s cess 1058 
Nicholas. Diiasiseus: 1058 


Alexander II... 
Honorius II.. f eg 
re ory VII. 


.. 1061 


Clement İli: ... 1073 
Victor ~ LE es vest .... 1086 
Uchan LLa os dacs eee 1088 
ancua i T ...1099 

asius II...... 
Gregory VIII. feo eLlI8 
Calixtus IL; o's eed vaskale 


Honorius II.... | 
Celestine II..§ **** 
Innocent II. 


Anacletus 1i. 1130 
Victor IV.. 
Celestinus II......... 1143 
Lucius Ilbeesamaes tzes 1144 
Eugenius III........ 1145 
Anastasius IV....... 1153 
Adrian DVos.on%sos. eee 1154 
Alexander mE 
Victor V.. 
Paschal HI.. APS Sey EL 
Calixtus ur. 
Innocent III. 
LyOGiUs ALD soak cod hs 1181 
Urban IID aeaa 1185 
Gregory MIT Sa a0 09% 1187 
Clement 000 oon cc.6 iis 1187 
Celestinus III........ 1191 
Innocent III......... 1198 
Honorius III......... 1216 
Gregory IX.......... 1227 
Celestinus IV.... ... 1241 
Innocent IV......... 1243 
Alexander IV........ 1254 
Urhan TV ok iiaa: Aren 1261 
Clemėnt TV arein sass 1265 
Gregory “Xoo wc aca vs 1271 
Innocent. Viwctirseesc 1276 
Adrian V..... AA 1276 
Jonn XXI LEE SE EE E E E E 1276 
a icholas D PERSP S wie lore 
Märtin. IV sosete are s ASi 
Honorius IV......... 1285 
Nieholas FV .é<.024.25:3 1288 
St. Celestinus V..... 1294 
Boniface VIII....... 1294 
Benedict XI.......:. 1303 
Clement .Viscaacsnasae 1305 
en ai ae LE OEE SE EE EE E 1316 
enediçt 
Nicholas V.. pa ++ +1334 
Clement Vie cia ocean 1342 
Innocent VI......... 1352 
Urban. Visas 1362 
Clement VII.§ °°°*° sy 
Gregory Xivedicsaa've 1370 
Š irs ey n Be AE 1378 
oniface IX..... 
Benedict XII... +1389 
Innocent VII........ 1404 
Gregory XII.........1406 
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A. D. Ae D. 
Aiexander V.......+.. 1409 Innocent IX......... 1591 
ohn MTEC caaes »»-1410 Clement VIII........ 1592 
artin Vivias A 1417 LOO | S PERETE AEN 605 
Clement VIII. S*** Path Vie cdavisacss ... 1605 
Eugenius IV. | 1431 Gregory: XV aisre 1621 
“ie Vics [PIME Urban VIs os See 1623 
Nicholas V....cccees 1447 Innocent X.......... 1644 
Catixtis JIU co yicidiacivs 1455 Alexander VII....... 1655 
AT “RE doe uccas claw aes 1458 Clement IX..........- 1667 
Patel Iioa beater oe 1464 ‘Clement Xi... ispisana 1670 
Sistas. IV aaeei 1471 Innocent XI......... 1676 
Innocent VIII........ 1484 Alexander VIII...... 1689 
Alexander VI........ 1492 Innocent XII......... 1691 
Pius Jilisce v¢ecaanns 1503. “Clement. AL. 6:63 c:0-0% 1700 
tlius: UE so bold stearate ae 1503 Innocent XIII........ 1721 
S.-i as cease s waaona’ ne 1513 Benedict XIII........ 1724 
Adrian Me se A 1522) Clement ALT deiarna 1730 
Clement VII......... 1523 Benedict XIV........ 1740 
Paul, FID irot ecb 20 1534 Clement XIII........ 1750 
{auas TER R ER 1550 Clement XIV........ 1769 
arcellus II......... ISSS Pings. Wid wesc ad nenant.es 1775 
Paeal IM esena i 1555 Pius: VIL eps ve veerdaee 1800 
Pinni. EAGis aes setan 15S9 Tote «KUL A A T 1825 
St. Pius Vi Ses ss werk 1566. Pros VIL esoo te as 1829 
Gregory XIII........ 1572 Gregory XVI...se.s... 1831 
Situs aR, aS ARS e aA 1585:  Piue IX -siau semino 1846 
Urban VIl sirasi asas SIn Leo ATs Sera ke ert 1878 
Gregory XIV........ 1590 Pine Me assoc aaret 1903 

Benedict XV... 1914 


POPE, Alexander, noted poet, born in Lon- 
don, England, May 22, 1688; died May 30, 1744. 
He was the son of a Roman Catholic merchant, 
a man of considerable wealth, who resided in 
a rural home near Windsor the later part of 
his life. He engaged in study from an early 
age and at twelve years wrote his “Ode to 
Solitude,” which is noted for many thoughtful 
expressions. Later he was sent to school at 
Twyford and London, where he became a pro- 
ficient scholar in Greek and Latin. His stature 
was so small that he needed a high-chair at 
the table and his physical strength was greatly 
impaired, being unable to dress or undress 
himself much of the time. He roamed about 
the fields in his youth that he might regain his 
health, whereby he came in contact with the 
many scenes of nature, which enabled him to 
touch with powerful fancy and truth the les- 
sons drawn from the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” 
of Homer. His “Essay on Criticism” was pub- 
lished in 1711, which placed him in high re- 
pute among the men of his time, and soon after 
appeared “The Rape of the Lock,’ a master- 
piece regarded the most beautiful of his writ- 
ings. In 1733 he published his “Essay on Man,” 
a work in four epistles. The first treats of 
man in his relation to the universe; the second, 
of his relation to himself; the third, of his re- 
lation to society; and the fourth, of his ideas 
of happiness. 

Pope ranks among the poets who please the 
reader in conforming to the laws of rhythm. 
He influenced remarkably the poetry of his 
own and succeeding generations. Many writ- 
ers have strived vainly to equal him, although 
few have succeeded in expressing thought in 
the spirit of poetry with which he wrote. The 
most widely studied of his works were, per- 
haps, his translations of the “Odyssey” and the 
“Iliad” of Homer. They were his most profit- 
able books, the latter yielding him $30,000. 
Other writings from his pen include “The 
Temple of Fame,” “Windsor Forest,” ‘“Dun- 
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ciad,” “Moral Epistles,” “Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abélard,” “Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady,” 
“Verses to the Imitator of Horace,” and “On 
the Use of Riches.” 

POPE, John, soldier, born in Louisville, 
Ky., March 16, 1822; died Sept. 23, 1892. 
He graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1842 and soon after secured an 
appointment as lieutenant of engineers in the 
United States army. While holding that posi- 
tion he served on the survey of Florida, on 
the northwestern boundary, and in the Mexi- 
can War. He was promoted for efficient serv- 
ices at Monterey and Buena Vista to the rank 
of captain, and aided in making the govern- 
ment surveys in North Dakota and New Mexi- 
co until the beginning of the Civil War. In 
the early part of 1861 he became brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers, and in December of the 
same year defeated the Confederates under 
General Price at Blackwater, Mo. The fol- 
lowing spring he captured New Madrid, in the 
same State, and Island No. 10 in the Missis- 
sippi River. He was soon after transferred 
to the East, where he was given command of 
the army of Virginia, which had been under 
Generals McDowell, Frémont, and Banks. They 
had been defeated by Stonewall Jackson, and 
after a vigorous campaign Pope was defeated 
on Aug. 29-30, 1862, in the Second Battle of 
Bull Run. At his own request he was trans- 
ferred to the department of the Northeast, and 
in 1865 to Missouri. Subsequent to the war 
he served in the department of the Pacific and 
resigned in 1886, having been made major gen- 
eral in 1882. The failure of Pope’s campaign 
resulting in his defeat at Bull Run was charged 
to the disobedience of Fitz-John Porter, who 
was court-martialed and dismissed from the 
army in 1863, but was restored in 1886. Pope 
died at the soldiers’ and sailors’ home at San- 
dusky, Ohio, where he was visiting. He is 
the author of “Explorations from the Red 
River to the Rio Grande” and “The Campaign 
of Virginia.” 

POPLAR (poép’lér), a genus of deciduous 
trees, widely distributed in the North Tem- 
perate Zone, particularly in the temperate parts 
of North America and Europe. About twenty 
species have been described, fully half of them 
being native to North America. Most of the 
species are of rapid growth, producing timber 
that is light and easily worked, but not particu- 
larly valuable for durable qualities. However, 
the wood is used extensively for fuel, while 
the trees are among the most highly prized for 
ornamental and shade purposes. The leaves 
are alternate and have a more or less tremu- 
lous motion, and the flowers include both bar- 
ren and fertile, growing in catkins. Among 
the most noted species are the aspens, cotton- 
wood, and Lombardy poplar, these three being 
particularly peculiar for the tremulous motion 
of their leaves which is due in part to the 
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length and slenderness of the leafstalk, but 
mainly to its being flattened vertically. Other 
well-known species include the Italian poplar, 
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white poplar, balsam poplar, and Ontario poplar. 

POPLAR BLUFF, county seat of Butler 
County, Mo., 72 miles west of Cairo, Ill., on the 
Black Riveryand on the Missouri Pacific and 
other railroads. It has brick yards, foundries, 
and machine shops. The features include the 
courthouse and federal building. It was settled 
in 1819. Population, 1910, 6,916. 

POPLIN (pép’lin), a fabric of French ori- 
gin, first made at Avignon in the 15th century. 
It is a soft and elastic fabric, made by weaving 
a warp of silk with a weft of worsted yarn. 

POPOCATEPETL (pé-pé-ka-ta’pét’l), an 
active volcano of Mexico, situated 45 miles 
southeast of the City of Mexico, in the state 
of Puebla. It has an elevation of 17,784 feet 
above sea level. The lower slopes have fine 
grasses and forests, but vegetation ceases at an 
altitude of 13,500 feet, and the peak is covered 
with perpetual snow. The crater is about 900 
feet deep, measures three miles in circumfer- 
ence, and smoke issues from it at intervals, but 
no eruptions have occurred since 1548. Diego 
Ordez first ascended the mountain in 1522. 

POPPY, a genus of plants which are native 
chiefly to the warmer regions of Europe and 
the western part of Asia. They occur in many 
parts of Europe as weeds, but some species 
have been improved by propagation and are 
cultivated as ornamental plants and for the 
production of poppy oil and opium. The roots 
of the poppy are annual or perennial, the 
flowers are showy, and the capsule contains 
a large number of seeds. The white poppy is 
the most valuable for opium. Poppy oil is 
pressed from the seed of both the white and 
black poppy. It is useful in artistic painting 
and is sold as a food in the European market. 
Poppy oil cake is a wholesome stock food. The 
carnation poppy is a double-flowered variety 
and is cultivated extensively in gardens and 
parks. See Opium. 
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POPULATION (pép-ii-la’shiin), the whole 


number of people in a place or a given terri- 
torial area, or the state of a country with 
respect to the number of its inhabitants. Every 
form of vegetable and animal life possesses an 
inherent power of propagation. This power 
may be said to be infinite, and, if all the con- 
ditions as to climate, space, and food were 
favorable—that is, if not interfered with by 
othe: organic beings or natural conditions— 
any given form of life would rapidly multiply 
until every region of the earth would be filled 
with it. It is apparent to any one studying 
the subject of population that the power of 
increase is not limited by desire, since, if it 
were, the natural tendency of the species to 
favor a multiplication of their own kind would 
rapidly increase their number, perhaps, to an 
extent equal to twice their aggregate in each 
generation. 

Writers generally limit the power of increase 
to the means of subsistence, since all life forms 
are interfered with when attainable means to 
support life are inadequate. Viewed from this 
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standpoint, it is apparent that population must 
actually increase beyond the means of subsist- 
ence before further increase is arrested by 
this limitation. Conditions of this kind have 
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never arisen to limit the population of the earth 
as a whole, but in China and other countries 
of Asia they have prevailed to a greater or 
less extent, though emigration of large num. 
bers has afforded relief in different periods of 
time. The excellent work of T. R. Malthus, 
entitled “Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tion,” published in 1798, places the ratio of 
increase in population on a geometrical basis, 
and limits the increase of means of subsistence 
to an arithmetical ratio. The sources of this 
writer are historical and statistical and he 
draws conclusions from both in proof of the 
fact that human life has continua!'y pressed 
upon the means of subsistence in all countries 
and in all climates where the populations have 
existed for long periods of time. Among 
the other checks pointed out by him are vice, 
misery, and moral restraint. Each of these 
has a more or less marked effect in preventing 
possible births from taking place. Taken col- 
lectively, they have a powerful influence in 
shortening human life. 

The civilized nations of modern times secure 
an approximately accurate estimate of their 
respective populations by taking a census at 
regular intervals. It is usual to obtain more 
information than the bare fact of the number 
of persons in the nation. Such additional in- 
formation is obtained as will supply a reason- 
ably accurate knowledge of the age and vitality 
of individuals, their sex, and the relative con- 
ditions of the various industries, thus affording 
reliable intelligence as to the conditions under 
which the inhabitants may pursue their political 
life and thought. It cannot be said that a 
normal state has yet been reached in the popu- 
lation of Canada and the United States, since 
a large immigration is still coming to find 
homes under less crowded conditions. How- 
ever, the births exceed the deaths annually; 
hence, there would be a perceptible increase 
in population even if the natural laws of migra- 
tion were not operating to increase the number 
of inhabitants. 

In Europe the number of females aggregate 
1,055 to every 1,000 males, while in the United 
States the males exceed the females. The 
census of 1900 places the males at 39,059,242, 
or 51.2 per cent., and the females at 37,244,145, 
or 48.8 per cent. This difference is accounted 
for largely from the fact that more males emi- 
grate from the European countries than fe- 
males, thus increasing our male population more 
largely than the female, but the sexes are 
variously affected by social and industrial con- 
ditions. The general advancement of civili- 
zation has caused an increase in the duration 
of life by elevating the general standard of 
living. However, there is still great need of 
further development by providing more whole- 
some sanitary regulations, better shelter, and 
Purer food for a large per cent. of people. It 
is probable that judicious management would 
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tend to largely increase the means of subsist- 
ence in many countries, especially in the cul- 
tivation of the land, and correspondingly open 
fields for the more wholesome support of a 
iarger population. In Canada and the United 
States there is a continuous concentration of 
people in the cities. The urban population of 
the latter country, in 1910, was 42,623,383, or 
46.3 per cent. of the total population. In 1790 
there were but six cities having more than 
8,000 inhabitants, but in 1910 there were 642. 
POPULATION, Center of, the locality con- 
stituting the center of population of a state 
or nation. The center of population of the 
United States has moved westward continu- 
ously since the first census was taken, in 1790, 
when it was 23 miles east of Baltimore. It 
was 22 miles west of Baltimore in 1800; 40 
miles northwest of Washington in 1810; 16 
miles north of Woodstock, Va., in 1820; 19 
miles southwest of Moorefield, W. Va., in 1830; 
16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va., in 1840; 
23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va., in 
1850; 20 miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio, in 
1860; 48 miles east of Cincinnati in 1870; eight 
miles southwest of Cincinnati (in Kentucky), in 
1880; 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind., in 1890; 
six miles southeast of Columbus, Ind., in 1900; 
and in Bloomfield, Ind., in 1910. 
POPULIST PARTY (pép’i-list). See 
People’s Party. 
PORCELAIN (por’sé-lin). See Pottery. 
PORCUPINE (por’kti-pin), a rodent quad- 
ruped. It has coarse hair thickly interspersed 


with erectile quill-like spines, especially on the 
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CANADA PORCUPINE, 
CRESTED PORCUPINE. 


rump and tail, which it uses as a means of de- 
fense. The genus includes a large number of 
species, varying greatly in size and habits. The 
Canada porcupine is native to the temperate 
parts of North America. The body is about 
two feet long and it weighs from twenty to 
It has short quills concealed in 
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the fur, small ears, and a comparatively short 
tail. The coendus porcupine is common to the 
warmer parts of America and is remarkable 
for its prehensile tail, which it uses as an 
aid in crawling among the branches of trees. 
The crested porcupine is widely distributed in 
Eurasia and Africa. This species has a griz- 
zled-black color and is about the size of the 
North American porcupine. The spines lie 
flat and concealed until the animal becomes ex- 
cited, when they assume an erect position. 
Most species of porcupines are torpid in winter 
and generally solitary in habits. They live 
mostly on fruit, roots, and other vegetable sub- 
stances, for which they search at night, but lie 
concealed in their burrows during the day. 

PORGY (por’gy), or Porgee, the name of a 
class of carnivorous fishes common to the 
tropical seas, found off the shores of Europe 
and America. They are sometimes called 
scuppaug and under that name are sold on local 
markets. Several species are common to the 
Mediterranean, where they are caught in large 
numbers. The California porgy ranges as far 
north as British Columbia and is highly valued 
for food. 

PORK, the flesh of swine, either fresh or 
salted. It is used as food. The pork obtained 
from young and properly fed animals is easily 
digested, and, when occasionally eaten, is highly 
wholesome. The heat-giving qualities of pork 


make it of special value in temperate and | 


cold climates, while its property of being ca- 
pable of preservation by salting and drying 
renders it one of the most valuable meats in 
the market. No other animal food may be so 
easily preserved, hence it is prepared in vast 
quantities as food for home use and for the 
army and navy. The Mosaic law forbade the 
use of swine as food, and the Jews still regard 
the animal unclean. Similar views are held 
by other peoples of the Old World and by sev- 
eral Christian sects in America. However, a 
large majority now regard pork as one of the 
most wholesome foods. Products derived from 
it enter to a very large extent into the foods 
of mankind. 

POROSITY (pé-rés1-ty), the quality or 
property of possessing pores, on account of 
which no kind of matter, whether solid or 
liquid, completely fills the space it occupies. 
Sponges, bread, and many kinds of wood are 
very porous. However, the pores of some 
bodies are as completely invisible to the eye 
as the smallest atom. Pores are caused by the 
fact that the molecules of which a body is 
composed are not in actual contact, but are sep- 
arated by minute spaces. This may be illus- 
trated by adding a quantity of fine salt to a 
bowl full of water, which may be done without 
the liquid running over, but care must be exer- 
cised in giving the salt time to dissolve and the 
bubbles of air to pass off. Water may be 
forced under heavy pressure through metals, 
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such as silver, iron, and steel. -A test of this 
kind is applied to heavy cannon, the water 
being forced into the gun by hydrostatic pres- 
sure until it oozes through the thick metal and 
covers the outside of the gun like froth, and, 
after gathering in drops, it runs to the ground 
in small streams. Porosity enters as a prop- 
erty of vast importance into natural phenomena, 
since water sinking into the earth, sap rising 
in vegetables, and other essential actions in 
nature are partly due to it. 

PORPHYRY (por’fi-ry), the name applied 
originally to a rock having a purple-colored 
base, with inclosed individual crystals of a 
feldspar. The term now applies to any fine- 
grained rock containing distinct crystals of any 
mineral or minerals, and possessing the proper- 
ty of taking a fine polish. Thus, any rock in 
which crystals of feldspar are developed indi- 
vidually irrespective of the mineralogical com- 
position of the whole is said to be porphyritic. 
Rocks of this character have been used for 
sculptures from remote antiquity, the ancients 
deriving their supply from an extensive deposit 
in Egypt, between the Red Sea and Siout, and 
from several regions of Western Asia. Valu- 
able deposits are abundant in Germany and 
Great Britain, the most noted being of a pale 
red color with modifications of green, white, 
and black. 

PORPOISE (por’piis), a sea mammal of the 
dolphin family, found extensively off the coasts 
of North America and Europe and in the Arc- 
tic regions. A full-grown common porpoise is 
about five feet long. The head is rounded in 
front and the snout is not extended into a 
beak. Its external surface is hairless and shin- 
ing and the color is pure white below and 
dark gray or black on the upper parts. Por- 
poises are often seen in small herds along the 
coasts rather than in the open seas, though they 
often ascend rivers in pursuit of fishes, upon 
which they feed. They appear to be particu- 
larly fond of mackerel, herring, and salmon, 
and their teeth are well adapted to catch these 
fishes while pursuing them in schools. Former- 
ly they were esteemed as an article of food, 
and they are still eaten by the natives of the 
northern part of North America, but their only 
commercial value is derived from the oil ob- 
tained from their blubber and their skin, the 
latter being of value for leather and shoelaces. 

PORTAGE (pért’4j), a city of Wisconsin, 
county seat of Columbia County, 35 miles north 
of Madison. It is on the Wisconsin River, at 
the terminus of the Fox River Ship Canal, 
and has communication by the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul railways. The surrounding country is 
fertile. A city library, the county courthouse, 
and several fine schools and churches are among 
the principal buildings. The manufactures in- 
clude brick, flour, and farm machinery. Electric 
lighting, waterworks, and drainage are among 
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the public improvements. Pop., 1910, 5,440. 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, capital of 
Portage La Prairie County, Manitoba, on the 
Assiniboine River and on the Canadian North- 
ern, the Grand Trunk, and other railroads. It 
is in a fertile farming country and has cream- 
eries, brick yards, machine shops, electric and 
gas plants, and railroad works. The chief 
buildings include the courthouse, high school, 
city hall, home for incurables, industrial school, 
and many churches. It was settled about 1820 


and incorporated in 1835. Pop., 1911, 5,892. 
PORT ARTHUR, a town and naval station 


of Manchuria, in the province of Shing-King, 
275 miles southeast of Peking, China. It is 
strongly fortified, but was captured by the Jap- 
anese in 1894. The Treaty of Portsmouth gave 
Port Arthur to Japan. Population 1918, 32,602. 

PORT ARTHUR, a city of Ontario, in 
Thunder Bay County, on Thunder Bay, an in- 
let from Lake Superior. It has communication 
by steamboats and by the Canadian Northern 
and the Canadian Pacific railways. In the vi- 
cinity are extensive marble quarries, sawmills, 
and gold and iron mines. The city owns and 
operates the waterworks and the electric rail- 
way, the latter extending to Fort William. 
It has a large trade in fish, lumber, metals, and 
grain. The manufactures include brick, lum- 
ber, ironware, machinery, and furniture. Popu- 
lation, 1901, 3,214; in 1911, 11,220. 

PORT ARTHUR, a seaport of Texas, in 
Jefferson County, twenty miles southeast of 
Beaumont. It is located on Sabin Lake, an 
inlet from the Gulf of Mexico, and has trans- 
portation facilities by the Kansas City Southern 
and other railways. The Port Arthur Ship Ca- 
nal, an artificial waterway between Sabin Lake 
and the Gulf of Mexico, permits the largest 
ocean vessels to enter the port, which has been 
greatly improved by the United States govern- 
ment. It has electric lighting, well graded and 
paved streets, and several fine schools and 
churches. In its vicinity are extensive oil fields, 
agricultural lands, and petroleum refineries. 
It has large shipping interests in lumber, grain, 
live stock, and petroleum. Population, 1908, 
4,681; in 1910, 7,663, 

PORT-AU-PRINCE (por-t6-prans’), capital 
of the republic of Hayti, situated in the west- 
ern part of the island of Hayti, on a bay of 
the same name. It has a beautiful site and is 
regularly platted, but has declined in importance 
since French occupation of the island ceased. 
The principal buildings are several government 
Structures, a hospital, the mint, a lyceum, and 
the customhouse. It has a number of churches, 
Several elementary schools, and a system of 
Waterworks, but most of the public improve- 
ments made by the French are at present in 
4 poor state of repair. The city has a consid- 
erable trade in coffee, mahogany and redwood, 
©Ocoanuts, and fruits. Population, 1916, 102,415. 

PORT CHESTER (chés’tér), a village of 
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New York, in Westchester County, 25 miles 
northwest of New York City, on the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It is lo- 
cated on Long Island Sound and has regular 
communication by steamboats. Many New 
York business men reside here and it is popular 
as a summer residential center. It has a public 
library, a park, and a hospital. The manufac- 
tures include woolen goods, clothing, hardware, 
and carriages. Port Chester was settled about 
1742 and was known as Saw Pit until 1837. 
It became an incorporated village in 1868. Pop- 
ulation, 1905, 11,198; in 1910, 12,809. 

PORTCULLIS (pért-kil'lis), a framework 
of strong bars of wood or iron. It is usually 
adjusted to slide vertically in grooves on either 
side of the portal of a fortified place, and is 
so constructed that it may be quickly dropped 
to close the entrance in case of surprise. The 
lower ends were formerly supplied with sharp- 
pointed bars, which were intended to strike 
any one attempting to enter. In the Middle 
Ages it was common to have one or more port- 
cullises at the entrance of castles and retreats 
built to insure safety, and in some countries of 
Europe and Asia they are still in‘use. The 
weight of many is so heavy that it is necessary 
to provide a powerful windlass to raise them. 

PORT DARWIN (dar’win), a seaport of 
Australia, on the northern coast of Australia, 
in the Northern Territory of South Australia. 
Near it is the city of Palmerston, which has 
telegraph and railroad facilities. Port Darwin 
has a considerable trade in lumber, live stock, 
and fruits. 

PORT ELIZABETH (é-liz’a-béth), a sea- 
port of South Africa, in Cape Colony, on the 
western shore of Algoa Bay. It is nicely locat- 
ed, has a number of well-paved streets, and con- 
tains several substantial government buildings 
and other public institutions. Among the most 
noteworthy structures are the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, the Gray Institute Schools, the high 
school, several colleges and hospitals, and a 
number of fine churches. Among the municipal 
facilities are pavements, a public library, tele- 
phones, electric lighting, sanitary sewerage, and 
public waterworks. It has a large trade in wool, 
feathers, skins, machinery, and utensils. Rail- 
road and steamboat lines supply excellent com» 
mercial facilities. Population, 1911, 30,676. 

PORTER (por’'tér), David, naval officer, 
born in Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1780; died in 
Constantinople, Turkey, March 3, 1843. He 
entered the navy as midshipman in 1798, be- 
came lieutenant the following year, and took 
part in the Tripolitan War. He was captured 
with the Philadelphia, in 1803, and remained 
a prisoner until the war closed. In 1812 he 
was appointed captain and with the Essex cap- 
tured a number of British prizes and the man- 
of-war Alert. He started on a cruise in the 
Pacific with the Essex in 1813, where he de- 
stroyed nearly the entire British whale fisheries 
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and took possession of the Marquesas Islands. 
On March 28, 1814, the Essex fought a desper- 
ate battle with the Phoebe and Cherub in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, in which the former was 
completely disabled and surrendered, and Por- 
ter returned home on parole. He was naval 
commissioner from 1815 to 1823. The follow- 
ing year he fought against the West India 
pirates, and in 1825 was court-martialed and 
temporarily suspended from duty for requir- 
ing Porto Rican officers to apologize for de- 
taining some of his men. In 1826 he resigned 
his commission to take charge of the navy of 
Mexico, but in 1829 returned to the United 
States and was appointed consul to Algeria. 
He became minister to Turkey in 1831, a po- 
sition he held until his death. He published 
“Journal of the Cruise of the Essex” and “Con- 
stantinople and Its Environs.” 

PORTER, David Dixon, admiral, born in 
Chester, Pa., June 8, 1813; died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 13, 1891. He was a son of 

David Porter 
(q. v.), entered 
the navy in 
1829 as mid- 
shipman, and 
was employed 
on the coast 
survey from 
1836 to 1841. 
L In the latter 
J year he became 
lieutenant and 
served at sta- 
tions in the 
Mediterranean 
and Brazil until 
1845, when he returned to the coast survey. He 
became commander of the Powhatan at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, was employed for a 
time at Pensacola, and in 1862 bombarded forts 
Jackson and Saint Philip, aiding Farragut in the 
enterprise of taking New Orleans. In the 
same year he successfully passed the batteries of 
Vicksburg, where he operated actively in the 
siege and the following year captured Arkansas 
Post. He was promoted to rear admiral in 1863, 
took Grand Gulf, near Vicksburg, and codper- 
ated with Grant in the reduction of that strong- 
hold. In the following year he aided Banks 
in the Red River expedition and was trans- 
ferred to the North Atlantic squadron in De- 
cember of the same year, when he made two 
powerful assaults on Fort Fisher, which he 
finally captured in January, 1865, with the aid 
of the military forces. He was promoted to 
the rank of vice admiral in 1866 and was made 
admiral in 1870. Until 1869 he was superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
but in 1870 succeeded Farragut as admiral 
of the navy. He published “History of the 
Navy in the War of the Rebellion” and “Inci- 
dents and Anecdotes of the Civil War.” 
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PORTER, Fitz-John, soldier, born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., June 13, 1822; died May 21, 1901. 
Commodore David Porter was his uncle. He 
graduated from the West Point Military Acad- 
emy in 1845 and immediately entered the Mexi- 
can War, serving throughout the contest. Be- 
sides taking part in the siege of Vera Cruz and 
the battles of Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec, he 
aided in the assault upon the City of Mexico. 
He was wounded in the latter and soon after 
was made instructor at West Point. At the 
beginning of the Civil War he became colonel, 
was shortly after appointed brigadier general, 
and was assigned by General McClellan to a 
command in the Army of the Potomac. After 
taking part in the Peninsular campaign, in 1862, 
he superintended the siege of Yorktown, and 
was attached to General Pope’s army of Vir- 
ginia in his campaign against Lee and Jackson. 

Porter and his corps were present at the Scc- 
ond Battle of Bull Run, Aug. 29-30, 1862, and 
in the afternoon of the first day of the tattle 
he was ordered to attack Jackson, but this he 
disregarded. His conduct became the subject 
of a long controversy and Pope charged him 
with being the cause of the defeat of the Union 
army. His defense was that the order of at- 
tack came so late in the afternoon that he 
thought it advisable not to make an assault, © 
since he regarded an overwhelming defeat in- 
evitable on account of superior opposing forces, 
thus exercising only the discretion commonly 
vested in subordinate conimanders. However, 
he was court-martialed and deprived of his 
command. For more than twenty years the jus- 
tice of this sentence was a subject of general 
discussion. He was restored to the rank of 
colonel in 1886 and placed on the retired list 
at his own request. From 1884 to 1888 he 
served as police commissioner in New York. 

PORTER, Horace, soldier and diplomat, 
born in Huntingdon, Pa., April 15, 1837. After 
studying a year at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Harvard, he entered the West Point 
Military Academy and graduated from the lat- 
ter in 1860. He was chief of ordnance and ar- 
tillery in the siege of Fort Pulaski, Ga., in 
1862, was transferred to the army of the Poto- 
mac, and after the Battle of Antietam was ord- 
nance officer on the staff of General Rosecrans. 
In 1864 he was made aid to General Grant and 
took part in all the battles around Richmond 
until the surrender at Appomattox Court House. 
Subsequently he was made brigadier general in 
the regular army, serving as private secretary 
during the first administration of President 
Grant, and in 1873 accepted the presidency of 
the West Shore Railroad. President McKinley 
appointed him ambassador to France in 1897, 
in which position he rendered useful service. 
He published “West Point Life’ and “Cam- 
paigning with Grant.” 

PORTER, Jane, novelist, born in Durham, 
England, in 1776; died in Bristol, May 24, 1850. 
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She was a sister of Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
studied im Edinburgh and London, and in 1803 
acquired general popularity by publishing 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw,” an interesting ro- 
mance. The “Scottish Chiefs” followed seven 
years later. This work is an interesting pro- 
duction in the field of historical novels, but 
the theme was treated more extensively by Sir 
Walter Scott. Other works from her pen in- 
clude “Tales Round a Winter’s Hearth,” “The 
Pastor’s Fireside,” and “Field of Forty Foot- 
steps.” 

PORTER, Noah, educator and author, born 
in Farmington, Conn., Dec. 14, 1811; died at 
New Haven, March 4, 1892. He graduated 
from Yale University in 1831 and engaged in 
teaching school. From 1831 to 1833 he taught 
in the Hopkins Grammar School at New Haven, 
was tutor at Yale from 1833 to 1835. In 1871 
he became president of the same institution, but 
resigned in 1885, though he continued his pro- 
fessorship until his death. Among his many 
writings are “Books and Reading,” “Human In- 
tellect,” “Science of Nature Versus the Science 
of Man,” “American Colleges and the American 
Public,” and “Elements of Moral Science.” He 
edited the revised editions of “Webster’s Dic- 
tionary” of 1864, 1880, and 1890. 

PORT HOPE, a town of Durnham County, 
Ont., on Lake Ontario and on the Grand Trunk 
and other railroads. It is situated 63 miles east 
of Toronto. The features include the court- 
house, high school, public library, and Trinity 
College. It has canning works machine shops, 
and gas and electric plants. The place was 
settled in 1798. Population 1911, 5,092. 

PORT HUDSON, Siege of, an attempt to 
capture Port Hudson, a village in Louisiana, in 
the Civil War of the United States. It is situ- 
ated on the Mississippi, 135 miles above New 
Orleans, and was strongly fortified by the Con- 
federates as a means to control navigation on 
the Mississippi. General Gardner commanded 
the garrison with about 7,500 men, while the 
Federal force under General Banks and Ad- 
miral Farragut numbered fully 20,000. The 
place was infested by the Federals on March 
26, 1863, but it withstood numerous attacks un- 
til July 9, after General Grant had taken pos- 
session of Vicksburg. 

PORT HURON (hi’rin), a city in Michi- 
gan, county seat of Saint Clair County, on the 
Saint Clair River, sixty miles northeast of De- 
troit. It is on the Grand Trunk and the Père 
Marquette railroads and has steamboat connec- 
tion with the principal ports on the Great Lakes. 
It has shipyards, dry docks, a customhouse, and 
extensive grain elevators. The noteworthy 
buildings include the county courthouse, the 
Carnegie public library, the high school, the 
city hall, the Maccabee Temple, the public hos- 
pital, and many fine churches. Among the man- 
ufactures are flour, carriages and wagons, to- 
bacco and cigars, marble products, engines, iron- 
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ware, farming implements, machinery, and earth- 
enware. The city is supplied with electric street 
railways, city waterworks, sanitary sewerage, 
street pavements, and other municipal facilities. 
It is connected by a railway tunnel urder the 
Saint Clair River with Sarnia, in Canada, and 
has a large trade in lumber, produce, and mer- 
chandise. Port Huron was settled by the 
French in 1790, became a village in 1849, and 
was incorporated as a city in 1857. Population, 
1904, 20,028; in 1910, 18,863. 

PORT JERVIS (jér'vis), a village of 
Orange County, New York, on the Delaware 
River, 60 miles northwest of New York City, on 
the Erie and the New York, Ontario and West- 
ern railroads. It was named after John B. 
Jervis, an engineer of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal. This canal connects the Pennsylvania coal 
fields with the Hudson River. Pop., 1910, 9,564. 

PORTLAND, county seat oP Jay County, 


Ind., 49 miles southeast of Fort Wayne, on the 
Salamanie River and on the Lake Erie and 
Western and other railroads. It has a court- 
house, high school, and federal building. The 
industries include egg packing, machine shops, 
and tile works. The place was settled in 1836. 
Population, 1910, 5,130. 

PORTLAND (port’land), the largest city of 
Maine, county seat of Cumberland County, 105 
miles northeast of Boston. It is located on 
Casco Bay, an inlet from the Atlantic, and has 
transportation facilities by the Grand Trunk, 
the Boston and Maine, and the Maine Central 
railroads Intercommunication is by a network 
of electric railways. The harbor is sufficiently 
deep for the largest vessels and has communi- 
cation by a number of coastwise and transat- 
lantic steamship lines. About twenty square 
miles are included in the site, which is beauti- 
fied by many parkings and shade trees, giving 
it the name of Forest City. The streets are 
regularly platted, including many that are sub- 
stantially paved with stone and asphalt. With- 
in the bay are numerous wooded islands and 
a number of these are popular as summer re- 
sorts. Cushing’s Island contains Fort Levitt; 
Great Diamond Island has Fort McKinley; and 
Portland Head contains Fort Williams. 

The public parks embrace about 225 acres. 
They include Lincoln, Deering Oaks, Fort Al- 
len, and Fort Sumner parks. Monument Square 
has a fine soldiers’ monument. Eastern Ceme- 
tery, on the southern slope of Munjoy’s Hill, 
contains the remains of a number of persons 
noted in history. The public library has about 
50,000 volumes. The city hall, the post office, 
the customhouse, the United States Marine Hos- 
pital, and the building of the Portland Society 
of Natural History are among the principal 
buildings. It is the scat of the Maine Medical 
School, a department of Bowdoin College, and 
has a number of charitable and professional in- 
stitutions. The churches. include the Saint Luke 
Cathedral (Episcopal), the First Baptist, the 
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‘Chestnut Street Methodist Episcopal, and the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception (Ro- 
man Catholic). Among the buildings of histori- 
cal interest are the houses occupied by Long- 
fellow, Preble, and Wadsworth. 

Portland is the seat of an extensive domestic 
and foreign trade. It has large grain elevators, 
stock yards, and railway machine shops. The 
exports consist chiefly of apples, live stock, 
and grain, large quantities of these products 
coming from many points in Canada. The man- 
ufactures include flour and grist, boots and 
shoes, canned fish and fruits, wagons and car- 
riages, confectionery, monuments and stone- 
ware, locomotives, and machinery. Marble and 
clay are quarried in the vicinity and the prod- 
ucts are used extensively in manufacturing en- 
terprises. It has a large wholesale and jobbing 
trade and supplies many towns and cities of 
New England with merchandise and manufac- 
tur 2s. 

The first settlement on the site of Portland 
was made in 1632, when it was known by the 
Indian name of Machigonne. Later the name 
was changed to Stogomer, then to Casco Neck, 
and still later to Falmouth. The Indians de- 
stroyed it completely in 1676, when a large num- 
ber of its inhabitants were taken captive. It 
was rebuilt soon after, but was again destroyed 
by the Indians in 1690. The British burned it 
in 1775, but it was rebuilt during the Revolu- 
tionary War and incorporated as Portland in 
1786. The present charter dates from 1832. 
Among the prominent men born in the city are 
Neal Dow, Henry W. Longfellow, Commodore 
Preble, Erastus Brooks, and Thomas B. Reed. 
Population, 1900, 50,145; in 1910, 58,571. 

PORTLAND, the largest city in Oregon, 
county seat of Multnomah County, on the Wil- 
lamette River, twelve miles above its junction 
with the Columbia and about 100 miles from 
the Pacific coast. It is finely located at the head 
of deep-water navigation, and occupies the 
slopes that rise gradually from the river and 
merge into forest-covered hills, back of which 
are distant mountains. The city is on both sides 
of the river, which is crossed by a number of 
substantial bridges. Railway transportation is 
by the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany, the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, 
and the Southern Pacific railroads. An exten- 
sive system of electric railways has lines to all 
parts of the city and many adjacent towns, 
including Oregon City. 

The business district is centered largely on 
the west side of the river, where the streets 
are parallel to the river, but all parts of the 
city are platted on a regular plan, the streets 
crossing each other at right angles. Many of 
the streets are paved with stone, brick, asphalt, 
and macadam, and the residential districts are 
finely improved with parkings and shade trees. 
Extensive systems of electric and gas lighting, 
waterworks, sewerage, and drainage are main- 
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tained. The principal buildings include the post 
office, the union railway depot, the county court- 
house, the public library, the high school, the 
Industrial Exposition building, and the Port- 
land Hotel. Among the large office and busi- 
ness edifices may be mentioned the Frank, 
Worcester, Meier, Dekum, Marquam, and Ore- 
gonian buildings. It is the seat of the Portland 
Academy, the Portland University, the Michael’s 
College, and the law and medical departments of 
the University of Oregon. The public library 
has about 65,000 volumes. 

Being situated at the head of ocean naviga- 
tion, on the waterway formed by the Willa- 
mette and Columbia rivers, and at the converg- 
ing center of numerous railroads, it has ex- 
ceptionally fine commercial advantages. In its 
vicinity are extensive forests and mineral re- 
sources. It has a large trade in lumber, grain, 
flour, and merchandise, both domestic and for- 
eign. The Willamette Falls at Oregon City, 
twelve miles above Portland, furnish water 
power sufficient to operate the street railways and 
many industrial enterprises. The manufactures 
include soap and candles, boats and ships, sad- 
dlery and harness, malt and spirituous liquors, 
canned fruit and fish, clothing, cigars, and ma- 
chinery. It has extensive grain elevators and 
wholesale houses. 

The city was founded in 1845 by settlers from 
New England, who named it after Portland, 
Me. In 1851 it received its charter as a city, 
when it had a population of only 821. Since 
then it has grown rapidly and at present is 
cne of the wealthiest cities in the country. In 
1904 it was the seat of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition, one of the great industrial exhibi- 
tions of the United States. Portland Heights, 
an eminence in the western part of the cty, 
affords a fine view of the valleys of the Willa- 
mette and the Columbia, including the snow- 
capped summits of Mount Ranier and Mount 
Hood. Population, 1910, 207,214. 

PORTLAND, Isle of, a rocky peninsula of 
Dorsetshire, England, in the English Channel, 
supposed to have been an island in former 
times. A ridge of shingle called the Chesil 
Bank connects it with the mainland. The island 
is about five miles long and two miles wide, 
and is formed largely of Portland stone. About 
1,500 convicts are kept on the island by the 
British government, in the convict prison, a 
massive structure on the top of a hill, and 
these are employed in working the stone for 
exportation. Most of the coast line is pre- 
cipitous and there is but one landing place for 
vessels, this being on the north side. Several 
lighthouses are in the vicinity and a breakwater 
built of stones provides safe refuge for hun- 
dreds of the largest ships. With the harbor 
are connected a naval station and batteries. 
The southern point of the island is called the 
Bill of Portland and between it and the Sham- 
bles, three miles to the southeast, is a dangerous 
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surf called the Race of Portland. The island 
has excellent water and is noted for the pro- 
duction of sheep, which yield the famous Port- 
land mutton. Population, 1917, 15,238. 

PORTLAND CEMENT. See Cement. 

PORTLAND VASE, a beautiful cinerary 
urn, which was found in the Monte del Grano, 
near Rome, in the 16th century. It is made of 
transparent, dark blue glass, has a height of 
ten inches, and is regarded the finest specimen 
of cameo cut glass preserved from ancient times. 
This vase was deposited in the Barberini palace 
at Rome until 1770, when it was purchased by 
Sir William Hamilton, from whose possession 
it passed to the Duchess of Portland. The 
Duke of Portland placed it in the British Mu- 
seum in 1810, where it was willfully broken 
by a miscreant in 1845, but soon after the frag- 
ments were skillfully reunited in a complete 
manner. 

PORT LOUIS (l60’is), the capital of the 
island of Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, east 
of Madagascar. Port Louis is the principal 
seaport of the British colony of Mauritius. 
It is situated on the northwestern coast, where 
it has a fine site on a gradually sloping eleva- 
tion averaging about 2,000 feet above sea level. 
It is a British coaling station and has a number 
of barracks, military stores, and hospitals. The 
botanical garden contains a fine collection of 
flowers and plants. The streets are narrow, 
but they are regularly platted, and are improved 
by pavements, avenues of trees, electric light- 
ing, street railways, and waterworks. It has 
a large trade in fruits, wool, clothing, and uten- 
sils. Population, 1918, 54,583. 

PORT OF SPAIN, a city on the island of 
Trinidad, situated near the western coast. It 
is connected with the interior by a railway line. 
The harbor is sufficiently deep only for the 
smaller vessels, goods being landed from the 
larger ships by flatboats and from a pier. The 
city is well platted and built. It has several 
substantial government houses, two cathedrals, 
a theater, barracks, and a number of educa- 
tional institutions. The trade is quite important, 
especially in tropical fruits, coffee, tobacco, lum- 
ber, and cereals. Population, 1918, 60,284. 

PORTO RICO (pér’té ré’kd), or Puerto 
Rico, an island of the West Indies, the fourth 
in size of the Antilles, located east of Hayti, 
from which it is separated from Mona Passage. 
It is situated about 1,200 miles north of the 
equator, 1,000 miles from Key West, Florida, 
and 100 miles southeast of New York. The 
length from east to west is about 100 miles, 
the width is 30 miles, and the area, including 
several small islands near the coast, is 3,606 
square miles. 

Description. The island has a shore line of 
360 miles, but comparatively few indentations 
characterize the coast. About one-tenth of the 
surface is included in the coastal plain, which is 
usually low and has many fluvial valleys. A 
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range of mountains traverses the island from 
east to west, reaching its highest altitude at the 
western extremity in El Yunque, whose highest 
summit is 3,610 feet above sea level. In most 
places the highlands have the form of hills, 
which range from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in alti- 
tude. The slopes are principally toward the 
north and south from the central highlands, but 
the lands are cut deeply by streams. 

The mountains form the watershed, hence the 
streams flow either south into the Caribbean 
Sea or north into the Atlantic. Few of the 
streams are useful for navigation, being short 
and rapid, but several flowing north have es- 
tuaries that are navigable a few miles and fur- 
nish harbors. The La Plata, the Tanama, and 
the Manati flow north; the Mayaguez and the 
Anasco flow west; the Coamo and the Guamani 
flow south; and the Humacao flows east. These 
and other streams furnish water power and 
a number are employed in irrigation. Several 
small lakes are located near the coasts. 

Porto Rico has a healthful climate, due in 
part to its excellent drainage. Along the coast 
the climate is hot, but the highlands of the in- 
terior are less highly heated. In the colder 
part of the year the thermometer seldom falls 
below 50°, and in the warmer part of summer 
it rises to 96° and sometimes to 108°. At San 
Juan, on the northern coast, the mean annual 
temperature ranges from 78° to 82°. Rainfall 
is abundant, averaging 60 inches at San Juan. 
While the rains are not heavy, precipitation oc- 
curs almost daily, but the greater part of it 
takes place in autumn and summer. It is heav- 
iest in the highlands, by which the rainfall is 
cut off to some extent along the southern slope, 
where irrigation is necessary to make farming 
profitable. Destructive hurricanes sometimes 
sweep over the island, causing much damage 
to life and property. 

Mininc. The island has deposits of iron, 
copper, and gold, but mining has not been de- 
veloped to a large extent. Considerable gyp- 
sum is produced for making stucco and ferti- 
lizers, and granite is quarried for monuments 
and building purposes. Near Juana Diaz are 
quarries that produce a fine variety of marble. 
Phosphates are found along the southern coast 
and on Mona Island, off the western shore. 
Rich deposits of guano are worked near Ponce. 
Lignite and bituminous coal occur in paying 
deposits, but little has been done to develop 
the fuel resources. Natural evaporation pro- 
duces considerable salt in the lagoons near the 
sea. 

AGRICULTURE. Farming is the chief industry, 
engaging nearly 65 per cent. of the inhabitants. 
The soil and climate are favorable to the growth 
of semitropical plants, and modern farming im- 
plements have been introduced. About one- 
fourth of the total area is cultivated, but fully 
90 per cent. is suitable for agricultural purposes. 
Sugar is the principal product, being obtained 
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from sugar cane. Coffee is grown in the region 
where the altitudes range between 600 and 2,000 
feet and was long the leading crop, but has been 
exceeded since 1906 by the production of sugar. 
Tobacco takes third rank in the value of the 
product. Other crops include cotton, maize, 
rice, bananas, pineapples, lemons, oranges, and 
other tropical fruits. 

Originally the island was heavily timbered 
with cedar, ebony, sandalwood, laurel, palms, 
and other useful trees, and the forest area is 
still extensive. However, farming and stock 
raising have encroached considerably upon the 
timbered districts. Cattle are grown for meat 
and dairying purposes. Other domestic animals 
include horses, sheep, mules, swine, and poul- 
try. The sections which are not suitable for 
cultivation furnish a fine growth of nutritious 
grasses. 

MANUFACTURES. Sugar and tobacco factories 
are the leading industrial establishments. Fruit 
canning has developed materially, but it is con- 
fined largely to the five months of the year in 
which the pineapples are in condition to be 
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canned. Planing mills are operated at San Juan 
and Mayaguez, and macaroni factories are con- 
ducted profitably. Other manufactures include 
rum, cotton and woolen goods, soap, clothing, 
embroidery, straw goods, boots and shoes, and 
farming implements. Earthenware and pottery 
are made quite extensively and considerable in- 
terests are vested in the manufacture of house- 
hold utensils. 

TRANSPORTATION AND CoMMERCE. The larger 
part of transportation is by water, since no part 
of the island is more than twenty miles from 
the coast. The railways in operation have a 
total of 225 miles, but a line to form a circle 
near the shore has been projected. Electric 
roads are operated at Ponce and San Juan. 
About 650 miles of telegraph lines are in use. 
Two submarine cables connect the island with 
the outside world, one through Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and one through Saint Thomas. Steam- 
ers ply regularly between Porto Rico and the 
leading ports of the United States, South Amer- 
ica, and Europe. Commerce has increased ma- 
terially since the United States took possession 
of the island. The exports somewhat exceed 
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the imports. Sugar, tobacco, coffee, and fruits 
are the leading exports. The imports include 
machinery, clothing, and merchandise. Com- 
merce is largely with the United States, Spain, 
and the ports of the West Indies. 

GOVERNMENT. The government is territorial. 
In the early part of American occupation the 
authorities were chiefly military, but civil gov- 
ernment was fully established in 1900. Execu- 
tive power is vested in the Governor, who is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. He is 
assisted by a council of eleven members, all 
being appointed in the same manner, but five 
must be native Porto Ricans. Legislative power 
is vested in the Assembly, which is composed of 
the executive council and a house of delegates 
of 35 members. Members in the latter are elect- 
ed for two years by a popular vote. The right 
of suffrage is limited to those who have an 
elementary education and possess a_ small 
amount of property. Judicial authority is vest- 
ed in the supreme and district courts, whose 
judges are appointed by the President. Other 
officials appointed in the same way in- 
clude the treasurer, the commissioner of 
education, and the attorney-general. A 
resident commissioner represents the 
island at Washington, but he has no seat 
in Congress. Under the system of gov- 
ernment formulated for the island, it is 
provided that a citizen of Porto Rico is 
not a citizen of the United States. 

EDUCATION. A system of public 
schools was put in operation shortly 
after the island became a possession of 
the United States. Since then the 
schools have almost doubled in number. 
The elementary schools in operation com- 
prise about 1,850 and about half of the teachers 
are natives of the island. Fully one-third of the 
schools are graded, and high schools with well- 
articulated courses are maintained in the cities 
and larger towns. Spanish is taught generally, 
but the English language has been introduced 
into the graded schools. A normal school for 
the training of teachers is situated at San Juan. 
Roman Catholicism is the predominant religion 
and the people of that faith maintain a number 
of parochial schools. Protestant churches are 
located in Ponce, San Juan, and a number of 
the smaller towns. 

INHABITANTS. Fully three-fourths of the im- 
migrants are Spaniards or of Spanish descent, 
a large per cent. coming from Spain, South 
America, and the West India islands. About 
three-fifths of the inhabitants are pure white 
and the remainder are partly or entirely of 
Negro blood. At the time the island was ceded 
to the United States, about 77 per cent. were 
unable to read and write. Roman Catholicism 
was the established religion and the priests were 
supported by taxation. The people are small 
in weight and stature, but they are muscular 
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and capable of enduring considerable work. 
They live chiefly in the rural districts. San 
Juan, situated on an island separated from 
Porto Rico proper by San Antonio Channel, is 
the capital. Other cities include Ponce, Ma- 
yaguez, Arecibo, San German, Bayamon, and 
Guayama. The island is divided into politi- 
cal divisions called departments, which corre- 
spond to counties in Canada or the United 
States. In 1910 the population was 1,118,012. 
The area, population, and density of population, 
in 1899, were as given in the table below: 





PERSONS 

AREAIN | POPULA- TOA 

EOT NA TaT. ek. bak 05.00.00 005 - 561 111,986 200 
ELUDIGCRO. 355 naass asaan 413 88,501 214 
PONCE E TOTTE EPSA 822 203,191 247 
APECIDG <5. 50000550050 00% 621 62,308 261 
Bay MOG vives scccevvuvvess 542 160,046 295 
Mayaguez.......essscsensen 407 127,566 313 
Agusüilla isr misrisnewiss 240 99,645 415 
Porta Risdscccavessasacs! » 3606. |. 953.08 264 


History. Porto Rico was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1493, when it was named San Juan 
Bautista. Ponce de Leon visited the island in 
1508, when he explored a part of the coast, and 
two years later conquered the island. The na- 
tives, known as Caribs, were hostile for more 
than ten years, but the native tribes were event- 
ually subdued and enslaved. The island re- 
mained under Spanish rule with varying suc- 
cess until 1898, when it was ceded to the Unit- 
ed States as a result of the Spanish-American 
War. In the long period of nearly 400 years 
the history is not particularly eventful. The 
English under Drake tried to get a foothold in 
1595, the Dutch under Heinrich made a similar 
attempt in 1615, and a second attempt was made 
by the English under Abercrombie in 1797. 
However, the Spanish continued to hold pos- 
session even through the revolutionary move- 
ments in South America. It was made a prov- 
ince of Spain in 1869 and slavery was abolished 
in 1873. San Juan was bombarded by a fleet 
of the United States under Admiral Sampson 
in 1898, while General Miles landed military 
forces at Ponce and other points. On Oct. 18, 
1898, the American flag was raised over the 
island, which was ceded to the United States 
in December by the Treaty of Paris. Civil. 
government was soon established under Charles 
H. Allen (born in 1848). Prohibition was 
adopted by a popular vote in 1917. 

PORT SAID (port sa-éd’), a seaport of 
Egypt, on the Mediterranean Sea, immediately 
west of the Suez Canal. The site is on a nar- 
row strip of land that is separated from the 
Mediterranean by Lake Menzaleh. The streets 
are regularly platted, intersecting each other at 
right angles. Some of the business blocks and 
private residences are substantial, but its growth 
is limited because of an inadequate water sup- 
ply and the barren nature of the desolate strip 
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of land on which it is located. Port Said owes 
its existence to the Suez Canal. It was founded 
in 1859 and was so named from the patron of 
the enterprise, Said Pasha. It has a consid- 
erable canal and sea trade and is important as 
a coaling station. Population, 1917, 54,884. 

PORTSMOUTH (ports’mith), a city of 
New Hampshire, one of the county seats of 
Rockingham County on the Piscataqua River, 
58 miles northeast of Boston, Mass. It is three 
miles from the Atlantic, on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, and has a deep and well-forti- 
fied harbor. The city contains many buildings 
that date from colonial times, some of them 
quaint and old-fashioned, but the streets are 
beautified with avenues of trees and it is a fa- 
vorite summer visiting resort. Across the riv- 
er, at Kittery, Maine, is the United States navy 
yard, where such vessels as the Ranger and the 
Kearsarge were built. Among the conspicuous 
improvements are the Saint John’s Church, the 
Portsmouth Athenaeum, the high school, the 
Federal post office, and Langdon, Haven, and 
Goodwin parks. It is the seat of several edu- 
cational institutions. Portsmouth has substan- 
tial street pavements, electric street railways, 
and a public library of about 30,000 volumes. 
The manufactures include boots and shoes, ma- 
chinery, shoe-buttons, spirituous liquors, and 
marble and granite products. It was settled in 
1623 and incorporated as a town in 1653, but 
became a city in 1849. The Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, which terminated the Russo-Japanese 
War, was concluded here in 1905. Population, 
1900, 10,637; in 1910, 11,269, 

PORTSMOUTH, a city in Ohio, county seat 
of Scioto County, at the confluence of the Scioto 
with the Ohio River, and at the southern ter- 
minus of the Ohio and Erie Canal. It is on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Norfolk and 
Western, and the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
western railroads. The most notable buildings 
are a children’s home, a home for destitute aged 
women, the Masonic Temple, the opera house, 
the county courthouse, the high school, and 
many churches. Among the manufactures are 
furniture, hardware, steel springs, boots and 
shoes, vehicles, and earthenware. The sur- 
rounding country is farming and dairying, pro- 
ducing cereals, fruits, and dairy products. It 
contains rich iron ore deposits. The place was 
settled in 1803 and incorporated in 1814. Popu- 
lation, 1900, 17,870; in 1910, 23,481. 

PORTSMOUTH, a city of Virginia, county 
seat of Norfolk County, on the west side of 
Elizabeth River, opposite Norfolk. It is on the 
Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and other railroads. The harbor 
is deep and well improved. It has a large ex- 
port trade in lumber, cotton, tobacco, pig iron, 
and vegetables. Among the manufactures are 
sailing vessels, machinery, flour, lumber prod- 
ucts, and utensils. The chief buildings include 
the county courthouse, the public library, the 
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opera house, the city hall, and many fine hotels, 
schools, and churches. It is the seat of the 
United States Gosport navy yard. Electric 
lighting, brick and macadam pavements, water- 
works, and street railways are among the im- 
provements. Several important railroad shops 
are located here. Portsmouth was settled in 
1752, but was not chartered as a city until 1858. 
Trinity Episcopal Church, a building of histori- 
cal interest, was erected in 1762. Population, 
1900, 17,427; in 1910, 33,190. 

PORTSMOUTH, a seaport of England, on 
Portsea Island, opposite the Isle of Wight, 
about seventy miles southwest of London. It 
is the principal naval station of England, has 
railway connections with its suburb, Portsea, 
and is connected with Gosport, a city opposite 
the entrance to Portsmouth harbor, with a fine 
bridge. The defenses of Portsmouth are ex- 
tensive and systematically built. They include 
on the landward side the Hilsea lines and the 
Portsdown forts and to the seaward, the forts 
of Spithead. The harbor is only 400 yards wide 
at its entrance, but it gradually expands into a 
large and deep basin, and extends inland more 
than four miles, where it assumes a breadth of 
three miles. The manufactures are of little 
consequence, but it has extensive export and im- 
port trade. Coal, corn, cattle, sheep, timber, 
and machinery are the principal articles of com- 
merce. Portsmouth was first established as a 
port by Henry VIII., but was strengthened by 
Elizabeth and afterward by Edward III. The 
city is surrounded by a large number of subur- 
ban villages and towns, all of which are sup- 
plied with municipal facilities. They have sub- 
stantial school and church buildings, and a 
number of them rank as favorite summer re- 
sorts. Population, 1911, 231,165, 

PORT TOWNSEND (tounz’énd), a city of 
Washington, county seat of Jefferson County, 35 
miles northwest of Seattle. It is situated on 
the west coast of Puget Sound, near the strait 
of Juan de Fuca, and has transportation facil- 
ities by the Northern Pacific and the Fort 
Townsend Southern railways. The harbor is 
safe and large and is protected by three forts 
with modern guns. Owing to its location within 
the influence of the Japan Current, it has a 
favorable and equable climate. Lumbering, 
farming, and fruit growing are productive en- 
terprises in the vitinity. It has a large export 
trade in grain, fish, lumber, and minerals. The 
industries include fish and fruit canneries, ma- 
chine shops, shipyards, and planing mills. The 
county courthouse, the city hall, the Federal 
customhouse, the high school, and several hos- 
pitals are among the chief buildings. The city 
has a public library, public waterworks, and sew- 
erage. It was first settled in 1851 and was in- 
corporated in 1860. Population, 1910, 4,181. 

PORTUGAL (pér'tti-gal), a country of 
Europe, occupying the southwestern part of the 
Iberian peninsula. It is bounded on the north 
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and east by Spain and on the south and west by 
the Atlantic Ocean. The length from north to 
south is 350 miles; the average width, 110 miles; 
and the area, 35,582 square miles. This includes 
the Azores and the Madeira islands. 

DescripTION. The surface is diversified by a 
chain of mountains that traverses from south- 
west to northeast. This elevated region includes 
the Sierra de Estrella, which is a chain of the 
Sierra Guadarrama of Spain. This range is be- 
tween the Douro and the Tagus, and foothills 
and offshoots extend from it in many directions, 
It has a general elevation of 4,500 feet, but the 
most elevated summits are about 7,500 feet 
above sea level. The coast line, including in- 
dentations, has a length of 465 miles. A large 
part of the coast lands rise quite abruptly from 
the sea, but in some places the coastal tracts 
are sandy and low. A greater part of the At- 
lantic slope is included within Portugal, but 
much of it is a tableland of considerable ele- 
vation. 

The drainage is exclusively to the west and 
south. Both the Douro and the Tagus, the two 
largest rivers, enter the country from Spain 
and flow into the Atlantic. The Tamega and 
Sabor are tributaries of the Douro, while the 
Tagus receives the inflow from the Zazere and 
the Zatas. The Sadao, which rises in the south- 
ern part, has a general course toward the north 
and flows into the Setubal Bay. A part of the 
eastern boundary is formed by the Guadiana, 
which flows into the Atlantic on the border with 
Spain. Few of the rivers are navigable, but 
seagoing vessels ascend the Douro to Oporto 
and the Tagus a distance of 90 miles. A part 
of the northern boundary is formed by the 
Minho, which has a wide and fertile valley. 

The climate is modified by oceanic breezes on 
account of proximity to the sea and by the ele- 
vations in several parts, causing a diversified ef- 
fect upon vegetation and the industry. In gen- 
eral the climate is healthful and the winters are 
short and mild. Vegetation is not interrupted 
to a great extent in the southern part, but in 
midsummer, in July and August, the country 
is generally dry. At Lisbon the mean tempera- 
ture is 50° and in July it is 70°, but farther 
inland the extremes are much greater. Lisbon 
has a rainfall of 40 inches per year, but midway 
between that city and Oporto the precipitation is 
greater than in any part of Europe, averaging 
about 180 inches. The soil as a whole is some- 
what sandy and not highly productive, but 
many of the valleys and plains are noted for 
their fertility. Snow remains the greater part 
of the year on the mountains of the northern 
part, where the summer season is shorter than 
farther south, although the dry part of the year 
is less extended. Spring begins early in Jan- 
uary in the southern part, where vegetation 
grows abundantly in February, but the mid- 
summer is quite dry. 

Mininc. Although rich in minerals, Portugal 
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has not developed mining to the extent that its 
resources justify. Salt is produced both for 
domestic consumption and exportation, and coal, 
lead, copper, and iron are mined. Other miner- 
als include antimony, tin, and manganese. Slate, 


marble, and limestone are found in large de- - 


posits, but the output is comparatively small. 
Much of the mining is in the hands of foreign- 
ers, but the government is encouraging the de- 
velopment of the industry in a way that is 
interesting small investors. 

AGRICULTURE. Portugal has an extensive 
flora. Forests of oak, mulberry, chestnut, and 
cork oak are abundant, and the vegetation in 
general is similar to that of the southern part 
of Europe. About sixty per cent. of the sur- 
face is fit for cultivation, but the methods of 
farming are crude and primitive. Vine culture 
is an important industry and yields a fine qual- 
ity of products, thus accounting for the large 
manufacture and export of wine. A superior 
grade of cereals are produced, but the yield 
does not meet the demand of home consumption, 
Wheat, maize, rye, flax, oats, and hemp are 
grown profitably. The silkworm is reared with 
care and success in the north, where the mul- 
berry tree thrives. Many fruits and vegetables 
are grown extensively. 

Farming is conducted on a diversified basis. 
Sheep and goats are reared by a majority of 
the agricultural classes. Both cattle and goats 
are grown for meat and dairying purposes. 
Other live stock includes swine, horses, mules, 
and poultry. Oxen are used extensively as 
beasts of burden and draft. 

MANUFACTURES. Portugal ranks as one of 
the leading wine-producing countries, both from 
the standpoint of quality and quantity. Con- 
siderable interests are vested in the fisheries, 
which yield many species that are canned and 
cured, such as the anchovy, tunny, and sardine. 
Cotton and woolen goods and silk textiles rank 
among the chief manufactures. Other products 
include boots and shoes, paper, leather, salt, 
porcelain, ironware, and machinery. Oporto 
and Lisbon are the principal manufacturing cen- 
ters and both have extensive interests in ship- 
building. Repeated efforts have been made by 
the government to bring about a more extensive 
utilization of the natural resources in manu- 
facturing enterprises, but the people have been 
slow in adopting modern machinery. 

TRANSPORTATION AND CoMMERCE. Lines of 
railways are operated in most sections of the 
country, but they are not sufficient to supply 
the reasonable demand. At present there are 
2,350 miles of steam railroads in operation, 
and electric railways are operated in the larger 
cities and more popular sections. Wagon roads 
are in a reasonably good state of improvement. 
A limited river navigation is furnished by the 
rivers and canals, but the coast has numerous 
good harbors. Steamers sail regularly from 
its port to the leading port cities of the world. 
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The imports greatly exceed the exports. For- 
eign trade is chiefly with Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Spain, Brazil, and the United States. 
Coal, clothing, sugar, rice, wheat, and machinery 
are the leading imports. The exports include 
wine, coke, fish, fruits, timber, and olive oil. 

GOVERNMENT. The government is based on 
a constitution revised in 1895. While the crown 
is hereditary in the male and female lines, the 
males of equal birthright are given preference. 
Chief executive authority is vested in the king, 
who also exercises the moderative function of 
the government. He is assisted by a respon- 
sible ministry, whose official sanction is neces- 
sary to legalize the acts of the crown. 
Legislative authority is vested in the Cortes, 
which consists of two branches, the house of 
peers and the chamber of deputies. The house 
of peers consists of 90 members appointed by 
the crown for life, the bishops and archbishops, 
and the princes of the royal blood who have 
reached the age of 25 years. In 1885 a law was 
passed which is operating to gradually abolish 
hereditary peerages. The members of the 
chamber of deputies are elected by popular vote, 
but must have attained the age of 21 years, 
and are required to be able to read and write 
or pay taxes in a certain amount upon prop- 
erty, though no property qualification is re- 
quired of persons belonging to the learned pro- 
fessions. The lower house consists of 120 
deputies, of whom six are chosen by the colo- 
nies, and the election is for a term of four 
years. A supreme court at Lisbon has ultimate 
judicial authority, and subordinate to it are 
three courts of second instance and a system 
of lower courts. Local government is admin- 
istered within 21 districts, which are divided 
into communes, and these are subdivided into 
parishes. 

The government gives encouragement to the 
merchant marine, which includes 75 steamers 
and about 500 sailing vessels. Only a few good 
vessels are contained in the navy, but it has 
40 steamers, 15 sailing vessels, and several 
training ships. The standing army has a 
strength of 35,000 men of all ranks, while the 
war footing is 150,000. An army of 9,250 men 
and officers is maintained in the foreign colo- 
nies, in addition to the native troops. 

EpucaTtion. Portugal has. supported a sys- 
tem of public instruction for many years, but 
its present institutions of this character are 
governed by the law of 1844, which makes at- 
tendance at school compulsory from the age 
of seven to fifteen years, provided a school is 
within a mile. This law is generally enforced 
where schools are maintained, but elementary 
schools are limited in number, though second- 
ary schools are abundant and carry efficient 
courses of study. The higher system of edu- 
cation includes seventeen lycées, from which 
students may pass to special schools or to the 
University of Coimbra. This institution as 4 
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university dates from 1300 and has an attend- 
ance of about 1,650 students. The religion is 
almost exclusively Roman Catholic, but Protes- 
tant places of worship are tolerated at Lis- 
bon, Oporto and other cities. In 1834 the 
monasteries were closed, when their property 
was confiscated for the benefit of the state, 
although convents for nuns still exist. As a 
whole, the educational status is inferior to that 
of other European countries. 

INHABITANTS. The density of population is 
about 152 to the square mile. About one-third 
of the people reside in rural districts. Only a 
small number of foreigners are within the 
country and these consist principally of Span- 
iards and Brazilians. Emigration is chiefly to 
Brazil, the United States, and the African 
colonies. Lisbon, on the Tagus, is the capital 
and the largest city. Other cities include 
Oporto, Braga, Setubal, Coimbra, Chaves, and 


Evora. Population, 1900, 5,423,132; 1908, 
5,032,213. 
Corones. The colonial possessions of Por- 


tugal have an area more than twenty times as 
large as the kingdom. They are situated en- 
tirely in Africa and Asia. The African pos- 
sessions include Angola, the Cape Verde Is- 
lands, Guinea, Prince’s and Saint Thomas’s is- 
lands, and Portuguese East Africa. The colo- 
nies of Asia embrace Macao, in China; Goa, 
in India; Daman; and the Indian Archipelago. 
These possessions have an area of 817,350 
square miles and a population of 9,175,800. 

LANGUAGE AND Literature. The Portu- 
guese language is classed with the Romance 
tongues and is a modern descendant of the 
Latin. It is spoken in Portugal and Brazil 
and resembles the Spanish in some respects, 
but the pronunciation is somewhat similar to 
French. The languages spoken in Portugal and 
Spain up to the time of Alfonzo I. were very 
similar, but at that time the Castilian dialect 
became the language of Spain and the Galacian 
dialect quite largely influenced the language 
of Portugal. The difference in language was 
one of the causes of hostility between the 
two countries and each developed distinct 
spoken and written forms. Portuguese is 
more flexible than Spanish, but the latter is 
regarded more polite and dignified. 

Many valuable literary productions have 
been written in the language of Portugal. 


The earliest writings date from the 138th 
century and are constituted of collections 
of poetry made by King Dionysius. Pedro 


I. was among the early poets, while the sons 
and grandsons of John I. produced a number 
of poetical works of value. Fernam Lopes 
(1380-1459) published “The History of Por- 
tugal?” in 1425 and Antonio de Ferreira 
wrote “Ignez de Castro,” an excellent tragedy, 
about 1560. In that period the Portuguese dia- 
lect was separated from other dialects spoken in 
the Iberian peninsula and national pride was 
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aroused by vast explorations in foreign lands, 
thus giving poets inspiration to laud Portuguese 
heroes and touch the spirit of nationality. 
Among the great writers of the 16th century 
who wrote much of the classic literature of 
Portugal may be included Ferreira, Miranda, 
Brandao, Oriente, and Camoéns, the last named 
being the author of dramas, sonnets, songs, and 
a work of great value, entitled “Os Lusiadas.” 
De Barros is the eminent historian of the 16th 
century and the author of “The Conquest of 
the Indias,” while his contemporary, Brandão, 
wrote “The History of the Lusitanian Mon- 
archy.” The writers of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies were influenced by French scholars, and in 
the time of Louis XIV. became quite imitative. 
Interest in literature was greatly augmented in 
the early part of the 19th century by the writ- 
ings of Barbosa du Bocage and Manoel de Nas- 
cimento, both of whom are founders of distinct 
schools of poetry, the former of an affected 


style of sonnets and the latter of a kind of 


lyrics. Herculano de Carvalho is the most noted 
modern historian of Portugal. Other recent 
writers are Garrett, Ribeiro, Diniz, Silva, Cas- 
tilho, and Mouzinho de Albuquerque. Brazil 
likewise has furnished many literary works in 
the Portuguese and has a large number of mag- 
azines and other periodicals. Within recent 
years a broader spirit and greater vigor have 
developed in general literature, due principally 
to the establishment of schools on a freer and 
better basis. Portuguese art is not particularly 
noted. 

History. The earliest history of Portugal 
has come to us from the Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Carthaginians, who traded along its coasts 
and established colonies in various parts of the 
Iberian peninsula. Its ancient name was Lusi- 
tania and the original inhabitants were known 
as Lusitanians. The region was conquered by 
the Romans and was held as a dependency for 
many centuries, but after the decline of Rome 
it was successively overrun by the Alans, Goths, 
and Vandals, and in the 8th century the Moors 
conquered it and introduced their form of civi- 
lization. For nearly 400 years the Moors re- 
mained the predominating influence, but they 
were finally conquered in 1139, and Alfonso I. 
organized an independent kingdom in 1143. The 
country at first included only the region be- 
tween the Minho and Douro, but Alfonso en- 
larged the border by defeating the King of 
Castile, and thereby extended his dominion be- 
yond the Tagus. In 1143 he annexed Algarve 
and Sanarem. Lisbon was captured by the aid 
of the Crusaders in 1147, an event counted 
among the most notable of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the reign of Alfonso. 

In the period included between the latter 
part of the 14th and the former part of the 
16th centuries Portugal ranked as one of the 
greatest countries of Europe. Its proud position 
among the nations was attained in the success- 
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ful reign of King John I. and that of his son, 
Prince Henry the Navigator. It was during 
this period that Portugal obtained a code of 
laws and a constitution, industrial arts were 
encouraged, and a great navy was established. 
Many colleges and institutions of learning were 
founded and all were liberally patronized. The 
fleet of Portugal sailed upon all the seas known 
at that time, Lisbon became the most noted com- 
mercial center for Eastern products, and the 
navigators discovered and explored many parts 
of Africa and the South Sea Islands. In 1487 
Bartolommeo Diaz doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, India was reached by Vasco da Gama 
in 1498, and Brazil was claimed for the crown 
by Cabral in 1500. The Spanish explorers were 
active at the same time. The jealousies that 
arose between the two nations caused many 
quarrels between the two governments, each 
striving to outrank the other, and in 1580 Philip 
II. of Spain gained the victory of Alcantara 
and annexed Portugal to his kingdom. 

The Portuguese were greatly discontented 
under Spanish dominion and made strenuous 
efforts to regain their independence, but did 
not finally succeed until 1640. The Spanish 
government did not recognize their country as 
an independent nation until 1668. While Portu- 
gal and Spain were at war, the Dutch were 
induced by hostile measures of Philip to make 
continuous attacks upon the colonial possessions 
of both countries. During this period Portugal 
lost the Moluccas and its settlements in Ma- 
lacca, Guinea, Ceylon, and a portion of Brazil, 
but the last named was afterward restored to 
Portugal by purchase. At that time Portugal 
lost its proud position as one of the great 
maritime powers of Europe, while its finances 
were almost ruined and the people sunk into 
ignorance and bigotry. Joseph I. succeeded to 
the throne in 1750 and placed the Marquis of 
Pombal at the head of affairs as minister. The 
latter sought to restore national credit and 
former prosperity by making many excellent 
reforms, but the affairs of the nation passed 
to the eldest daughter of Joseph, Maria Isabella, 
in 1777, who governed with inefficiency until 
in 1792, when it became necessary to make her 
eldest son John, Prince of Brazil, regent of 
the nation. The friendly relations maintained 
between Portugal and England caused Napoleon 
to desire the extinction of the reigning dynasty, 
and, after a French force under Junot occu- 
pied Portugal, the royal family transferred the 
seat of government to Rio de Janerio, Brazil, 
in 1807. 

John VI. ascended the throne of Portugal 
and Brazil on the death of Maria, in 1816, but 
he continued to reside in the latter country. 
The nation viewed with dislike the absence 
of the royal family, since the government at 
home was mismanaged by its officers. In 1820 
a revolution caused the establishment of a con- 
Stitution, but the king was invited to return, 
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which he did soon after. Brazil declared its 
independence from Portugal in 1822, and pro- 
claimed the son of John VI., Dom Pedro, as 
emperor. King John died in 1826 and the 
Emperor of Brazil became Dom Pedro IV. of 
Portugal, but the government was administer- 
ed under Infanta Isabella Maria as regent. A 
constitution modeled after that of France was 
adopted in 1826 and Dom Pedro at once abdi- 
cated the throne of Portugal in favor of his 
daughter, Maria da Gloria, with the condition that 
she should marry Dom Miguel, whowas named 
as regent. A revolution in favor of the latter 
caused him to be declared king by the Cortes. 

Dom Pedro resigned as Emperor of Brazil, 
in 1831, and returned to Europe for the purpose 
of overthrowing Dom Miguel, and succeeded in 
restoring Maria in 1833. She governed until 
her death in 1853, when her son, Dom Pedro 
V., became king under the regency of her hus- 
band, Ferdinand Saxe-Coburg. He succeeded 


to full government in 1855, but died in 1861, 


and was succeeded by his brother, Louis I. The 
latter died in 1889 and the sovereignty passed 
to his son, Carlos I., under whose reign the 
country experienced an era of considerable 
prosperity and progress. However, he and his 
eldest son, Luiz Philippe, were assassinated by 
revolutionists on Feb. 1, 1908, when his second 
son, Manuel II. (born Nov. 15, 1889), ascended 
the throne. He was deposed in 1910 and Por- 
tugal became a republic. In 1916 the country 
took side with the entente allies in the Great 
European War. 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, or Mo- 
zambique, a colony of Portugal, on the eastern 
coast of Africa. It is bounded on the north 
by German East Africa, east by the Indian 
Ocean and the Strait of Mozambique, south 
by Natal, and west by the Transvaal, Rhodesia, 
and Central Africa. A part of the northeastern 
boundary is formed by Lake Nyassa. The 
area is 300,460 square miles. 

The coast is low, but the country rises 
rapidly toward the west, where the Namulli 
Mountains reach an altitude of about 9,000 
feet. A large part of the country is included 
in the Manica Plateau. The drainage is chiefly 
by the Rovuma, the Shire, the Zambesi, and 
the Oori Limpopo. Much of the country lying 
along the ocean is subject to malaria, but the 
mountainous districts are healthful. The mean 
annual temperature near the coast ranges from 
49° to 106°, but a rainy season extends from 
December to March. Iron, coal, gold, and 
building stone constitute the principal minerals. 
Corn, rice, beans, wheat, tobacco, coffee, indigo, 
sugar cane, and fruits are grown profitably. 
Domestic animals, especially cattle and horses, 
are reared in large numbers. 

The region included in the colony was occu- 
pied by the Portuguese in 1498, when Vasco da 
Gama landed at the mouth of the Zambesi. 
Military posts were established in several lo- 
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calities in the 16th century. Slavery was main- 
tained until 1878, when it was abolished. The 
boundaries were fixed between the colony and 
the possessions of Germany and Great Britain 
in 1890. The government is administered by a 
royal commissioner, who has his seat at Lou- 
renco Marques, which is the capital. Other 
towns include Gaza, Beira, Sofala, and Mozam- 
bique. Several highways and about 500 miles 
of railroad have been constructed. The trade 
is largely with Portugal. Population, 1916, 
2,975,000. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA, a colonial pos- 
session of Portugal, on the western coast of 
Africa, bounded on the north by Senegal, east 
and south by French Guinea, and west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. A number of small islands off 
the coast, including the Bissagos, belong to it. 
The entire area is 14,270 square miles. From 
the coasts the land rises gradually toward the 
mountains of French Guinea and the drainage 
is chiefly by the Rio Grande, which enters the 
sea by a wide estuary. It has a tropical climate 
and valuable timber, including many species of 
the palm tree. Rice, millet, fruits, ivory, nuts, 
and India rubber are the principal products. 
The trade is chiefly with Portugal, France, and 
Germany. The colony has been a possession of 
Portugal since 1792, but its boundaries were 
not established until 1886. Bulama is the capi- 
tal. The inhakitants consist of many native 
races, mostly pagans and Mohammedans. Pop- 
ulation, 1918, 803,100. 

PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. See 
Angola. 

PORT WINE, a product from grapes. It 
was made originally in the valley of the Douro, 
Portugal, and was so named from Oporto, whence 
it is exported in large quantities. Port wine 
has a color varying from pink to red, is slightly 
astringent, and requires about three years to 
mature. The annual production in Portugal 
is estimated at 115,000 pipes and about one- 
third of this is exported. Several artificial 
grades are made in California and elsewhere. 

POSEIDON (pé-si’dén), the god of the sea 
mentioned in Greek legends. He is regarded 
the son of Kronos and Rhea, and the brother 
of Zeus and Pluto. His power was surpassed 
only by Zeus and he presided particularly over 
the Mediterranean, and, like the element over 
which he presided, he had a very variable dis- 
position, sometimes calm and placid and at 
other times violently agitated. It is due to 
this characteristic that he is represented by 
some poets as composed, while others describe 
him as disturbed and angry. The fisherman’s 
fork or trident was the symbol of his power. 
By means of it he produced earthquakes, raised 
up islands from the bottom of the sea, and 
caused wells to spring forth from the bottom 
of the earth. He was the constant friend of 
the Greeks in the Trojan War, but, after its 
termination, thwarted Ulysses on his return 
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home for having killed Polyphemus, an heir ot 
the god. Poseidon was worshiped with much 
devotion in the maritime towns, and the Isth- 
mian games were dedicated to him. In modern 
Greece Saint Nicholas holds the place of Posei- 
don as patron of the sailors. See Neptune. 
POSEN (po’zen), a province of Germany, 
bounded on the north by West Prussia, east 
by Russian Poland, south by Silesia, and west 
by Brandenburg. It has an area of 11,184 
square miles. The surface is an undulating 
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plain of great fertility, and the principal drain- 
age is by the Warthe and the Netze. The Vis- 
tula forms a part of its northeastern boundary. 
About twenty per cent. of the surface is cov- 
ered with forests and sixty per cent. is 
under cultivation. The principal crops are 
wheat, rye, hops, potatoes, flax, tobacco, and 
fruits. Stock raising, dairying, manufacturing, 
and silk culture are the principal industries. 
The region included in Posen belonged to 
Poland until 1772, when it became a part of 
Prussia and Austria, though a portion of it 
was not incorporated with Prussia until 1793. 
Posen formed a part of the duchy of War- 
saw from 1807 to 1815, but in the latter year 
it was again annexed to Prussia as the grand- 
duchy of Posen. The Polish part of the 
inhabitants took sides against Prussia in the 
Revolution of 1848. It is now divided into the 
governments of Posen and Bromberg. Posen 
is the capital and largest city. Population, 1905, 
1,986,637 ; in 1910, 2,100,044. 

POSEN, a city in Germany, capital of the 
province of Posen, on the Warthe River, 145 
miles east of Berlin. It is conveniently sit- 
uated, has strong fortifications, and is a noted 
railroad and manufacturing center. Among the 
principal buildings are the Marienkirche, the 
townhall, the royal palace, the public library, the 
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Evangelical gymnasium, the public theater, the 
central railway station, and many educational 
institutions. It has a fine public park and two 
monuments of Polish kings. The manufac- 
tures include leather, cotton and woolen goods, 
silk textiles, tobacco products, carriages and 
wagons, sugar, musical and scientific instru- 
ments, and machinery. Electric lighting, street 
railways, sanitary sewerage, and pavements of 
stone and asphalt are among the public utilities. 
Posen was a member of the Hanseatic League 
in the Middle Ages and long had importance 
as a trading center between Western Europe 
and the regions on the boundary of Asia. It 
was the residence of the monarchs of Poland 
until the end of the 13th century. The fortifi- 
cations were built in 1828, and its modern pros- 
perity dates from the building of railroads. 
Population, 1905, 136,808; in 1910, 156,696. 

POST OFFICE, the branch of the civil serv- 
ice of a government which is charged with 
carrying and delivering the mails. It is cer- 
tain that systems for conveying intelligence 
among individuals and between individuals and 
officials were maintained in times of remote 
antiquity, but the first systematic institution 
having charge of dispatches was established by 
the Roman Empire, though the business trans- 
acted was wholly of a public character. The 
places at intervals along the roads of Rome, 
where couriers were stationed to bear dis- 
patches, gave rise to the word posts, a term 
now generally applied in different relations by 
the several nations in connection with their 
postal systems. The Hanseatic League of Eu- 
ropean cities established the first extensive sys- 
tem of carrying letters and parcels in the 13th 
century. 

A business house of Boston, in 1639, or- 
ganized the first postal service in America by 
arranging to care for letters and periodicals 
to be sent to or received from foreign countries. 
The New York colony established a postal line 
in 1672 between New York and Boston, and the 
stage carrying the mail made a round trip 
each month, but in 1702 the round trips were 
changed to twice a month. King William and 
Queen Mary granted a patent to Thomas Neale, 
in 1692, whereby he was made Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the colonies. In the same year a gen- 
eral post office was established in Virginia, and 
the next year one was founded at Philadelphia. 
Parliament established a uniform postal sys- 
tem for all the colonies in 1710, and the prin- 
cipal office in America was located at New 
York, but there were general post offices to 
receive and distribute mails for different points 
in other large cities. Benjamin Franklin was 
the first Postmaster General to make the sys- 
tem a success, receiving his appointment in 1753, 
but he was deprived of his office in 1774 for 
his attitude in the American conflict. 

In 1775 Congress adopted a plan for a colo- 
nial system, which had been devised by William 
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Goddard, and made Franklin the Postmaster 
General. Both the Articles of Confederation 
and the Constitution vested the power over 
postal affairs in Congress, and that body came 
in full control of the mails under the new 
Federal government in 1789. At that time only 
akcut 75 post offices were maintained in the 
thirteen states, but the business was continued 
with little substantial change until 1840, when 
the plan to make the post office system only 
expense-paying originated. Among the notable 
events in connection with the postal service of 
the United States are a postal treaty with 
England in 1846, improvements in postage 
stamps in 1847, the introduction of stamped 
envelopes in 1852, the establishment of the 
registered letter system in 1855, the introduction 
of free delivery in 1863, the establishment of 
the money order system in 1864, the introduc- 
tion of postal cards in 1873, the establishment 
of a special delivery system in 1885, the intro- 
duction of the two-cent reply postal card in 
1892, and the revision of the postal money 
orders in 1900. Postal notes were first issued 
in 1883, but the law of 1900 made them pay- 
able at any post office having the right of issue. 

The growth and importance of the post office 
system of the United States may be noted from 
the following table: 
















NO. 





YEAR. POST OFFICES. REVENUE. EXPENDITURES, 
1790 75 $ 37,935 $ 32,140 
1800 903 280,804 213.994 
1810 2,300 552,366 495,969 
1820 ,500 1,111,927 1,160,926 
183) 8,450 1,850,583 1,932,708 
1840 13,468 4,543,522 4,718,236 
1850 18,417 5,552,971 5,212,953 
1860 498 | 8,518,067 19,170,610 
1870 38,492 19,772,221 23,998,837 
1880 42,989 33,315,479 36,542,804 
1890 62,401 60,858,783 66,645,083 
1900 76.691 102,354,579 107.740, 267 
1915 57,237 287,248,165 298,546,025 


It is the policy of the government to make 
the postal system practically self-supporting, 
but the expenditures have exceeded the re- 
ceipts much of the time. In 1908 the deficit 
was $16,910,278.99. This is due in a large 
extent to improvements effected in the service, 
such as rapid transit of the mails, free distribu- 
tion to a large per cent. of the people, and 
encouragement given to educational arts by 
reducing or remitting entirely the postage on 
certain classes of periodicals. A large volume 
of mail is conveyed without the payment of 
postage, such as the official communications of 
postal officers and members of Congress. Be- 
sides, the United States postal service is the 
most extensive of any country in the world, 
providing for each 1,003 persons an established 
post office. 

The rate of postage on letters depended upon 
distance in the early period of postal regu- 
lations, varying from eight to twenty-five cents 
per letter, but in 1816 the rates were graded at 
from six and one-quarter to twenty-five cents 
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In 1846 the rates were reduced to three cents 
for distances not exceeding 300 miles, and ten 
cents was charged when the distance was over 
300 miles. The rate on prepaid mail was fixed 
at three cents for all distances under 3,000 
miles in 1851, but, if not prepaid, five cents 
was collected on delivery. Congress passed a 
law in 1856 making the prepayment of postage 
compulsory, and a uniform rate of three cents 
for each half ounce or fraction thereof was 
established for all distances in 1863. The rate 
was reduced to two cents for each ounce or 
fraction thereof in 1885, and only one cent was 
established as the rate for drop letters, except 
in localities having free delivery, where the rate 
for drop letters remained at two cents. As a 
war measure, in 1917, letter postage was raised to 
three cents per ounce and postal card rates to two 
cents each. Domestic rates apply to the terri- 
torial possessions. 

All mailable matter 
classes. First-class mail 
and parcels sealed against inspection. Peri- 
odicals issued at regular intervals not less 
than four times a year comprise second-class 
mail matter, and the rate of postage is one cent 
a pound. In 1901 the Postmaster General pro- 
mulgated a rule that excludes books published 
under the guise of serial publications from the 
mails as second-class matter. Circulars, proof 
shects, books, transient newspapers, and all 
printed matter not issued periodically are in- 
cluded with third-class mail matter, and the 
rate of postage is one cent for each two ounces, 
though each separate parcel is limited so as to 
not exceed four pounds in weight. Mail mat- 
ter of the fourth-class includes articles of mer- 
chandise and all matters not included in the 
other three classes. The rate of postage for 
fourth-class mail matter is one cent per ounce 
and the weight is limited to four pounds. All 
postage must be prepaid, except that only two 
cents need necessarily be prepaid on each 
article of the first class, and all matter may be 
registered by paying the postage in full and 
eight cents in addition. Any mail matter fail- 
ing of delivery, except circulars, advertisements, 
and other printed articles of no apparent value, 
is returned to the sender. The return is made 
direct to the sender if the matter bears upon the 
outside the name and address, otherwise it is 
sent to the Dead-Letter Office, in Washington, 
where it is opened after thirty days and sent 
to the proper party. Many of the letters and 
parcels contain money or negotiable paper of 
value. However, they are all restored to the 
owner. This is also true of parcels containing 
merchandise. If the owner cannot be found, 
they are sold at auction. Auctions of parcels 
of merchandise unclaimed are held after the 
parcels remain unclaimed for two years. 

There are five general methods of trans- 
porting the mails. They consist of transpor- 
tation by railways, steamboats, ocean steamers, 


is divided into four 
includes all letters 
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mail messengers, and the star service. Con- 
gress is authorized to make contracts for carry- 
ing mails, which is done through the postal 
officials. The star route service is utilized in 
sections of the country where the mails cannot 
be carried by railroads or water navigation, 
when they are transported by carriage or stage, 
on horseback, or afoot. In 1874 the Inter- 
national Postal Convention in session in Berne, 
Switzerland, concluded terms whereby the Uni- 
versal Postal Union was organized, which went 
into operation on July 1, 1875. Practically all 
the nations have now joined the union, thus 
establishing uniform rates of international post- 
age. The rates on letters are five cents a half 
ounce if prepaid, and double that rate if not 
prepaid. Postal cards are sent to foreign coun- 
tries at two cents each. One cent for each two 
ounces is the rate for printed matter and mer- 
chandise if prepaid, otherwise double that rate. 
The special delivery authorized by Congress 
in 1885 provides for messengers who deliver 
mail matter immediately after it is received 
at the post office. This system extends to all 
post offices and in the larger cities permanent 
messengers are constantly on duty, but in other 
offices the postmaster effects delivery by any 
means available. The amount charged in ad- 
dition to regular postage is ten cents, and the 
profit to the government accruing from this 
system aggregates about $35,000 annually. Free 
delivery was first authorized by an act of Con- 
gress in 1863, and under this system carriers 
are employed by the government to deliver let- 
ters and other mail matter at the home or place 
of business indicated by the address. These 
carriers collect the mail matter to be sent from 
boxes, where it is deposited by the senders. 
Originally free delivery systems were estab- 
lished only in cities having a population of 
10,000, or a gross annual revenue of $10,000, 
but now many rural districts have been included, 
and the mails are carried by special messengers 
to many of the farm homes. A general system 
of free delivery is maintained in cities and 
most rural districts. The parcel post, long 
popular in Canada, was established in 1913. 
The post office system is under the direc- 
tion of the Postmaster General, who is a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet. Four classes 
of post offices are specified. The post offices 
having gross receipts of $1,000 or more are 
divided into the first, second, and third classes, 
and those having less than that amount con- 
stitute the fourth class. Four assistant post- 
masters-general are appointed by the President, 
but all other officers and employees of the de- 
partment are named by the Postmaster General. 
The salaries paid to postmasters filling presi- 
dential post offices range from $1,000 to $6,000 
annually, being graded according to the volume 
of business, while fourth-class postmasters 
are paid in proportion to the amount of stamps 
canceled. Any attempt to interfere with the 
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mails, or the commission of offenses relating 
to the post office business, such as embezzling, 
robbing, or destroying any mail matter, is 
punishable by the government with much 
severity. 

Canapa. The post office department of 
Canada is under the direction of the Postmaster 
General, who receives a salary of $7,000 per 
year. Letters are forwarded at the uniform 
rate of two cents per ounce, which must be 
partially prepaid, else the letters are sent to the 
dead letter office. Postal cards are one cent 
each to any place in Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States. The rate on book post is one 
cent for two ounces, and the weight is limited 
to five pounds. 
are transmitted at one-fourth of a cent per 
pound, but single copies require one-half a cent 
each. General merchandise and all other 
articles not specially classified are regarded as 
mail matter of the fourth-class and require pre- 
payment of postage at the rate of one cent per 
ounce or fraction thereof. All classes of mail 
are registered at five cents per parcel or letter 
in addition to the regular postage. Letters ad- 
dressed to any post office in the Dominion may 
be insured for amounts not exceeding $25.00 at 
a fee of from three to six cents. Money may 
be sent by postal notes, postal money orders, 
or registered letters. Deposits of $1.00 or any 
muitiple of $1.00 are received at the postal 
savings banks, which are maintained at most 
of the branches, and deposits receive interest 
at the rate of three per cent. In 1915 a war tax 
of one cent was added to the rate on postal cards 
and letters. 

POTASH (pét’ish), or Potassia, an alka- 
line product formed by the metallic base of 
potassium and other elements. A common form 
of potash is obtained from the lye of vegetable 
ashes. The product is so named from the pots 
and the ashes used in preparing it. It may be 
obtained by placing a quantity of wood ashes 
in a barrel, through which water is filtered, and 
the liquid is then boiled down to concentrate 
the strength. In a crude form potash is an 
impure carbonate of potassium and in a pure 
form is known as pearl ash. Formerly it was 
obtained exclusively from wood ashes, but 
potash minerals are used for that purpose at 
present. It is employed in making glass, soap, 
and various products used in medicines and the 
arts. 

POTASSIUM (pé-tas’si-iim), a metallic ele- 
ment of a bluish-white color, discovered by Sir 
Humphry Davy in 1807. It is brittle and 
crystalline at 32° Fahr. and may be easily cut 
with a knife at 58°. At 145° it becomes a per- 
fect liquid. The specific gravity is .875; thus, 
it is one of the lightest of all the metals. When 
thrown upon water, the metal decomposes with 
much rapidity, forming hydrates of potassium, 
while the escaping hydrogen takes fire and 
burns with a rose-red-color. Metallic potassium 
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is prepared by decomposing potassium carbon- 
ate by carbon at a white heat. It is sold m 
the trade in round brownish masses, and, 
since exposure causes a film of oxide to form 
at the surface, it must be preserved under a 
liquid free from oxygen; naphtha and rock 
oil are generally used for that purpose. Potas- 
sium is a conductor of electricity. Chloride of 
potassium is a preparation sold in the market 
as muriate of potash and resembles common 
salt, being obtained from the brine of mineral 
springs, sea water, and the ashes of marine 
plants. Other preparations of potassium salts 
include bromide, iodide, nitrate of saltpeter, 
sulphide, fluoride, phosphide, chlorate, sul- 
phate, cyanide, phosphate, and _ ferrocyanide. 
Saltpeter, bromide, and iodide are used in the 
medical practice, while the other preparations 
are employed in mechanic arts and as artificial 
manures. 

POTATO (pé-ta’ts), one of the most valu- 
able food-producing plants. It is cultivated ex- 
tensively in all the subtropical and temperate 





COMMON POTATO. 


countries. The potato is native to the Andean 
region of South America, where it w25 pri 
tivated by the Incas long before the discover) 
of America, and was first brought to Europe 
from Peru by the Spaniards. Its culture 
spread rapidly in Italy, Spain, the Nether 
lands, and Germany before the middle of the 
16th century, and was first introduced Mt 
England by Sir John Hawkins in 1563. 
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the close of the 18th century its culture and use 
had spread over most of Europe and in many 
countries of Asia. It is now a staple article of 
food among all classes, but particularly of the 
poorer people of Europe. 

The potato belongs to the same family as 
the nightshade, tobacco, and henbane. It is 
an annual plant with large, herbaceous stems, 
growing from one to three feet in height. The 
leaves are pinnate and the flowers are of a 
whitish, bluish, violet, or variegated color. 
Some species bear a globular fruit somewhat 
larger than a gooseberry, which contains a 
number of small seeds. The tubers are the 
valuable part of the plant and grow under- 
ground on slender leafless shoots or branches 
that differ in character from the true roots. 
They are different in form, size, color, quality, 
and time of ripening, and their size has been 
greatly increased by cultivation. The value 
of the tuber depends upon the starch and other 
matters stored in it. These are usually about 
twenty per cent. of starch, five per cent. of 
woody matter, four per cent. of sugar, gum, 
albumen, casein, gluten, and kindred substances, 
and about seventy-one per cent. of water. Each 
potato has a number of eyes, or leaf buds, and 
propagation is effected usually by planting pieces 
of the tubers, each piece containing one or 
more eyes. 

Early species of potatoes mature in about 
three months, but the tubers may be utilized 
for food under favorable conditions iñ about 
six weeks after planting. Some kinds require 
longer time, but this depends somewhat upon 
the soil and climate. The yield is from 25 
to 300 bushels per acre. Germany exceeds all 
the countries in the production of potatoes, 
yielding 1,782,759,000 bushels in 1915. A large 
part of Canada is peculiarly fitted for potato 
culture, but Ontario has the largest yield, where 
the crop, in 1915, was 61,645,380 bushels. The 
potato crop of the United States averages an- 
nually about 360,500,000 bushels, valued at $126,- 
500,000. The states producing the largest annual 
yield usually rank as follows: New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, Missouri, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, and Maine. Besides supplying a 
large quantity of food for man and animals, 
potatoes enter into the manufacture of starch, 
spirits, and sugar products. More than 500 
species have been described. Those cultivated 
most extensively include the Early Rose, Early 
Ohio, Peerless, Burbank, White Star, Beauty 
of Hebron, and Peach Blow. 

POTATO, Sweet, a climbing perennial plant 
cultivated extensively for its tuberous root, 
which is a wholesome and favorite article of 
food. The leaves are either cordate or lobed 
and are borne on slender, twining stems. The 
roots are large, with somewhat pointed ends, 
and of a reddish or yellowish color, and 
grow in clusters at a small depth below the 
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surface. Sweet potatoes are propagated by 
setting the tubers out in the spring, and the 
rows are ridged in midsummer to facilitate the 
development of the tuber-roots. It is not cer- 
tain where the nativity of the sweet potato 
really is, but it is regarded of tropical origin. 
Its culture is comparatively modern, but it was 
cultivated earlier than the common potato, or 
Irish potato, as a food plant. The difficulty 
experienced in preserving tubers over winter 
in cold climates has largely limited its cul- 
ture, but it is more and more entering the 
trade as a favorite article of food. It is 
grown in North America as far north as the 
southern part of Canada. The yield is best in 
a rich, sandy loam. The yam somewhat re- 
sembles the sweet potato. 

POTATO FLY, an insect allied to the cab- 
bage fly, beet fly, and turnip fly. Maggots of the 
potato fly are often found in rotten or damaged 
potatoes in autumn. In a mature state the fly 
is very similar to the house fly. The male has 
a grayish-black color and the female is of an 
ashy-slate color. They differ also in that the 
former has five broad stripes on the back and 
four spots on the second and third segments, 
while the latter has spots on the second ab- 
dominal segment. See Colorado Beetle. 

POTOMAC (pé-to’mak), a river of the 
Middle Atlantic States, which rises by two 
branches in the Allegheny Mountains, in West 
Virginia, and after a course of about 400 miles 
enters Chesapeake Bay by an estuary. It forms 
the boundary between West Virginia and Mary- 
land and between Virginia and Maryland. 
The course to Cumberland, Md., is in a 
northeasterly direction, thence it flows in a 
tortuous direction toward the east and north- 
east, but soon makes a bold turn toward the 
southeast, passing Harper’s Ferry, Washington, 
and Alexandria. The estuary is 100 miles long 
and about eight miles wide at its entrance into 
Chesapeake Bay. Tide water reaches Wash- 
ington, a distance of 125 miles from its mouth, 
and it is navigable for a large part of its 
course. Above Washington are several falls 
and rapids, which obstruct navigation. 

POTOSI (pé-té-sé’), a city of Bolivia, on 
the slope of Cerro de Potosí, about fifty miles 
southwest of Sucre. The mountain has an ele- 
vation of 15,200 feet, and the city is situated 
on a sloping plain fully 13,250 feet above sea 
level. It was founded in 1545 in the midst 
of a productive gold and silver mining region 
and in 1611 had a population of 165,000. Among 
the features are several churches and schools, 
a government mint, and a monument in honor 
of Bolivar. Within recent years the mines have 
failed rapidly, chiefly because of a marked de- 
crease in the value of silver, and much of the 
former city is desolate and in ruins. The 
surrounding country is unproductive aside from 
its extensive mineral deposits and grazing lands. 
Trade is carried on exclusively by stage and 
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highway transports. Mount Cerro de Potosf 
is covered with snow perpetually, thus greatly 
modifying the climate, but there is an abun- 
dance of water for mining purposes. The 
productive mines of Potosf yielded in their 
greatest prosperity silver products valued at 
$1,500,000 annually. Population, 1916, 23,450. 
POTPOURRI (po-pd60-ré’), a term derived 
from the French, variously applied to indicate 
a medley or hotchpotch. It is the name of a 
mixture of dried, sweet-smelling flower petals 
used to perfume a room, which is placed in a 
vase covered with a perforated lid. The flowers 
used chiefly are violets, roses, and jasmines, but 
they are mixed with lavender, cloves, sandal- 
wood, and musk. The term is used also to 
signify a kind of incense made of mixed gums 
and seeds, to describe a medley of musical airs, 
and to signify a literary production of parts 
brought together without a bond of connection, 
A mixture of meats and vegetables, such as a 
stew or potpie, is sometimes called potpourri. 
POTSDAM (pots’dam), a city of Germany, 
capital of the province of Brandenburg, sixteen 
miles southwest of Berlin. It is the second 
royal residence of the kingdom of Prussia. It 
is finely situated on the Havel River and is 
connected with Berlin by electric car lines and 
railways. In the vicinity are a number of 
beautiful lakes and ranges of hills covered with 
forest trees. The surrounding country has a 
fertile soil, producing cereals, fruits, and 
tobacco. Among the noted buildings are the 
royal palace, a gymnasium, and numerous 
churches. The Church of Garnison has a tower 
400 feet high, and under its pulpit are the 
remains of Frederick William I. and Frederick 
II. It has a number of beautiful public gardens 
and boulevards, a public library, and several his- 
torical statues and monuments. Potsdam was the 
favorite residence of Frederick the Great and 
the birthplace of Alexander von Humboldt. 
The manufactures include cotton, silk, and 
woolen goods, machinery, tobacco products, 
wax cloth, chocolate, scientific instruments, and 
porcelain. Potsdam was a fishing village until 
1660, when Frederick William I. made it a 
royal residence and built its magnificent palace. 
Population, 1905, 61,414; in 1910, 62,224. 
POTSTONE (pot’st6n), an impure variety 
of soapstone, composed of a mixture of mica, 
talc, and chlorite. Though soft when quarried, 
it becomes hardened by exposure to air, and 
is used to some extent in making household 
utensils. In ancient times it was used chiefly 
for that purpose and its utility appears to have 
been widely known, since it is mentioned by 
Pliny and other ancient writers. Extensive de- 
posits are found in Greenland, Austria, the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and Upper Egypt. 
POTT, August Friedrich, philologist, born 
in Nettelrede, in Hanover, Germany, Nov. 14, 
1802; died in Halle, July 5, 1887. He graduated 
at Gottingen and soon after became professor 
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of languages in the University of Halle. Pott 
ranks next to Bopp, Humboldt, and Grimm as 
a writer on comparative philology. His works 
display a remarkable knowledge of the Aryan 
languages and those of several races native to 
America, Africa, and Asia. His best known 
writings include “Gypsies in Europe and Asia,” 
“Researches in the Etymology of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages,” “Philological Differences 
of Races,” and “Proper Names.” 

POTTAWATTAMIES (pét-ta-widt’a-miz), 
an Indian tribe of North America, belonging to 
the western branch of the Algonquin family. It 
early occupied the region now included in 
Lower Michigan and upper Indiana and Illi- 
nois. The French established missions among 
these Indians at Green Bay, but they afterward 
joined Pontiac. They were hostile to the 
Americans during the Revolution, but con- 
cluded a peace treaty in 1795. In 1812 they 
again aided the English, but in 1815 ceded 
nearly all their territory, when many were as- 
signed land in Missouri and Kansas. At pres- 
ent the tribe numbers about 1,750, of whom 575 
are in Kansas, 100 in Michigan, 300 in Wis- 
consin, and 775 at the Sac and Fox agency 
in Oklahoma. Many members of this tribe are 
advanced in educational and industrial arts and 
are successful in cultivating the soil. 

POTTER (pot’tér), Alonzo, clergyman, born 
in La Grange, N. Y., July 6, 1800; died in San 
Francisco, July 4, 1865. After graduating from 
Union College in 1818, he began his theological 
studies and in 1821 became professor of phi- 
losophy and mathematics in Union College. 
Soon after he was admitted to the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and in 1826 
became rector of Saint Paul’s Church in Bos- 
ton. He was recalled to a professorship in 
Union College in 1832, became its vice presi- 
dent in 1838, and was practically the head of 
the college until 1845, when he was chosen 
bishop of the diocese of Pennsylvania. Potter 
was a man of rare executive ability and man- 
aged the affairs of the bishopric with marked 
efficiency. He opposed slavery by his pen and 
voice. His writings include “Religious Phi- 
losophy,” “Political Economy,” “Handbook for 
Readers and Students,” and “Discourses.” 

POTTER, Henry Codman, clergyman, born 
in Schenectady, N. Y., May 25, 1835; died July 
21, 1908. He completed the course of study at 
Union College in his native town by gradua- 
tion, and studies at the Theological Seminary 
of Alexandria, Va. He was first made rector 
of a church in Pennsylvania, but after efficient 
service was appointed to the rectory of Saint 
John’s Church, Troy, N. Y., and later to the 
Boston Trinity Church. From 1868 until 1883 
he was rector of Grace Church, New York, 
but in the latter year was made assistant bishop 
of New York, and four years later became 
bishop. Among his writings are “Gates of the 
East,” “Sisterhoods and Deaconesses,” “Dis- 
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courses,” “Waymarks,” and “Sermons of the 
City.” 

POTTER, Paul, noted painter, born at Enk- 
huysen, Holland, in 1625; died in Amsterdam, 
Jan. 15, 1654. His father, Pieter Potter, was 
a landscape painter and under his direction he 
received early training in Amsterdam. He 
executed a number of famous paintings before 
he attained the age of fifteen years and in 1650 
settled at The Hague. In 1652 he returned to 
Amsterdam under an engagement of the burgo- 
master, who retained him to execute many im- 
portant paintings. Constant work at the easel 
injuriously affected him and he died at the 
early age of 29 years. The genre paintings of 
Potter are more highly valued than like 
pictures of any other of the great masters. His 
“Dairy Farm,” a most excellent work, 19 
inches wide and 48 inches long, sold in 1890 
at London for $30,450. Other famous paintings 
are “Shepherd” and “Herdsman.” 

POTTERY (pot’tér-y), the art of manufac- 
turing earthenware or porcelain by modeling 
any kind of clay when in a plastic condition 
and then hard- 
ening by fire. 
This art is gen- 
erally called the 
ceramic art,or 
ceramics, espe- 
cially when it re- 
lates to making 
vessels and uten- 
sils. 

HISTORICAL, 
This art was 
practiced from 
remote antiquity, 
the remains and 
monuments of 
many races giv- 
ing it a standing 
aa among the in- 
ARN dustries pursued 
PiS h j in prehistoric 
times. Both 
glazed brick and 

| = tiles have been 
PORCELAIN VASE. found among the 
ruins of ancient Nineveh, and on the monuments 
of Thebes are views of potters at work, show- 
ing that earthenware entered prominently into 
household and public service many centuries 
before the Christian era. The Mosaic writings 
make mention of earthenware. In the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in New York, are fine 
specimens of pottery, including jars, vases, cups, 
lamps, and household utensils, brought by Gen- 
eral di Cesnola from Cyprus, where they were 
made by the ancient Phoenicians. It is thought 
that the Greeks learned the art of making pot- 





tery from the Egyptians and the Phoenicians, 


and that the Romans learned it from the Greeks. 
Extensive potteries were maintained at Athens, 
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Samos, and Corinth, where most of the pottery 
of Grecian manufacture was made. The prod- 
uct from these potteries was of splendid design 
and ornamentation, specimens extant possessing 
remarkable perfection. Many of the vases now 
made are patterned from the finest Grecian 
products. 

The art was carried to Spain by the Arabs, 
who have credit for introducing the manufac- 
ture of glazed ware into Western Europe. Al- 
though the art of making this grade of ceramics 
was long thought to be of relatively modern 
origin, excavations in the ruins of Babylon in 
the last century disproved this view, since many 
glazed products were found there, including 
glazed coffins, vases, and household utensils. 
The celebrated majolica wares were first made 
by the Arabs in the island of Majorca, and in 
the 15th century the art was introduced at Flor- 
ence and other Italian cities. The French 
learned it of the Italians, though some essen- 
tials of the art were held as secrets until Ber- 
nard Palissy, a French potter, discovered the 
important features involved in making majolica, 
and subsequently added many valuable improve- 
ments by way of ornamenting with pictures of 
sea animals, landscapes, and views from nature. 

Artistic pottery was introduced into Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain by the Romans, who made 
products from native clays, but rude wares had 
been made in these regions for centuries before. 
The Dutch developed a peculiar kind of pottery, 
known as delft, from its extensive manufacture 
at Delft, Holland. Delft wares are more solid 
and less beautiful than those produced by East- 
ern methods, but they became noted for their 
remarkable strength. This art was introduced 
by the Dutch into England, where large quan- 
tities were made for several centuries. Josiah 
Wedgwood, an English potter, discovered 
methods for making more ornamental designs 
about the middle of the 18th century, and may 
be regarded among the most celebrated manu- 
facturers of modern times. The manufacture 
of pottery on a large scale in the United States 
is of comparatively recent date and at present 
a comparatively large per cent. of the wares 
sold in the American market are of foreign 
manufacture. However, there is a constant 
growth in the annual output, which represents 
a total value of about $38,500,000. Extensive 
potteries are located at Trenton, N. J., East 
Liverpool, Ohio, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Boston, 
New York, and Wheeling, W. Va. 

PorceLaAIn. The manufacture of porcelain 
has been an important industry among the Chi- 
nese and Japanese from a period antedating the 
Christian era. They were making the finest 
grade of porcelain while the Greeks were still 
using terra-cotta vases, and their skill in the 
finer ceramic art dates fully 2,000 years earlier 
than that of the Europeans. King-te-chin in the 
province of Giang-si was for centuries the cen- 
ter of vast potteries, and it is known that ex- 
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cellent grades of porcelain were made there in 
the 6th century a. p. Many thousand porcelain 
furnaces were in use in that city in the 18th 
century, but the Tai-ping insurrection destroyed 
practically all the works. The varieties of 
Chinese porcelain are endless in form and deco- 
ration and comprise some of the most delicate 
and beautiful known. Many specimens of the 
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blue ware made before the Middle Ages pos- 
sessed much value, from which the Delft manu- 
facturers first copied their blue-colored delft 
ware. 

The clay used in making porcelain is called 
kaolin and was thought to be found only in 
China, but in 1711 Friedrich Böttger discov- 
ered large deposits of it near Dresden, Germany. 
He learned the secret of making porcelain while 
employed by the Elector of Saxony and a fac- 
tory was established at Meissen, near Dresden, 
where the well-known Dresden porcelain is still 
made. A workman carried the secret to Vienna 
in 1720, which became a noted center of porce- 
lain manufacture, and these two cities are still 
among the most extensive producers of these 
products in Europe. The principal porcelain 
manufactory in France is at Sèvres and the 
most noted of England is in Staffordshire. 
Kaolin deposits are abundant in North America, 
notably in New Brunswick, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Missouri, the Carolinas, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Maine. 

MANUFACTURE. Many kinds of pottery are 
made, but all varieties are produced by molding 
the clay while in a moist condition into the 
forms desired, after which they are baked in 
an open fire. The molded forms are ornament- 
ed with patterns stamped into the clay before 
firing, but some of the grades are plain. Man- 
ufacturers mix various matters with the clays 
to make finer and more delicate pottery, or 
decorate it by paintings. Pottery is said to be 
soft when its surface is unglazed and easily 
scratched by a piece of iron and hard, when the 
iron has no effect on it. A common flowerpot 
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belongs to the soft earthenware and a Sévres 
plate to the hard variety. Between these two 
grades are many kinds of wares. Pottery is 
generally divided into earthenware, stoneware, 
and china or porcelain. Earthenware is soft and 
includes many varieties of products, but prin- 
cipally unglazed ware, as brick, terra cotta, and 
flowerpots; lustrous ware, or products baked 
and coated with a slight vitreous glaze, as the 
ancient Greek vases; glazed ware, embracing or- 
dinary clay ware with a lead glaze, as common 
household ware; and enameled wares, including 
ordinary clay ware with an opaque glaze, as 
Italian majolica or Dutch delft. Stoneware is 
a kind of pottery characterized by hardness 
and infusibility, properties due to the silica in 
the clay forming the body. The two principal 
varieties are a kind which is generally colored 
or dark and usually coated with a salt glaze, 
as a stoneware crock; and a kind which is 
light in color and coated with a vitreous glaze 
containing lead, as granite ware. 

Porcelain is the finest and most valuable 
grade of pottery and is characterized chiefly by 
hardness. It is almost infusible, is somewhat 
translucent, and usually has an alkaline glaze. 
It is made of a body of clay containing silica, 
usually called kaolin. The principal classes in- 
clude the hard porcelain, made of a body of 
kaolin and feldspar, as the porcelain known as 
Chinese, Berlin, and Sévres; the soft porcelain, 
made of kaolin and calcium phosphate coated 
with a lead and boric acid glaze, as Worcester 
porcelain; and artificial porcelain, a kind re- 
sembling glass and made chiefly of alkaline 
salt and coated with a lead glaze, as the porce- 
lain formerly made at Sèvres, France. 

MetHops. Pottery is made by the workman 
molding and turning the plastic clay on his 
wheel, a kind of turn- 
ing lathe, and it is then 
taken to a room and 
partially dried under a 
high temperature. Af- 
ter drying to what js 
called the green state, 
the product is again 
placed on the lathe for 
the purpose of giving 
it a truer shape and 
smoothness. However, 
this depends largely 
on the form of the 
articles, since the more 
complicated circular 
form must be pressed 
into molds of plaster 
of Paris and the work 
is done almost exclu- 
sively by hand. Practically the only machin- 
ery used in making pottery are the machine 
for mixing clay and the turning wheel of 
the workman. It is probable that machine 
labor can never be introduced to any consid- 
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erable extent, since it is practically impossi- 
ble to substitute any mechanical device for the 
molding hand of the potter. The articles are 
ready for the kiln as soon as they are properly 
shaped and dried, and they are exposed to a 
high temperature about forty hours. It is 
necessary for the kiln to cool very slowly, since 
rapid cooling causes the articles to warp or 
crack. They are glazed by immersing in a vitri- 
fied composition and subjecting to heat a second 
time. Decorations are put on in various ways, 
in some cases by press printing and in others 
by hand. Paintings are put on earthenware by 
a brush, usually over the glaze. 
POTTSTOWN (péts’toun), a borough of 
Pennsylvania, in Montgomery County, on the 
Schuylkill River, 38 miles northwest of Phila- 


delphia, on the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 


and Reading railroads. The place is surrounded 
by an agricultural and mining district and is the 
center of large manufacturing enterprises. The 
noteworthy buildings include the high school, 
the public library, the general hospital, and 
many fine churches. Among the manufactures 
are dairy products, brass fittings, ironware, 
steel bridges, nails, iron plate, and farming im- 
plements. Fully twenty creameries are operated 
in the vicinity. It was platted in 1752, when it 
was named Pottsgrove, but it was incorporated 
under its present name in 1815. Population, 
1900, 13,696; in 1910, 15,599, 
POTTSVILLE (pots’vil), a borough in 
Pennsylvania, county seat of Schuylkill County, 
on the Schuylkill River, 35 miles northwest of 
Reading. It is on the Central of New Jersey, 
the Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia and Reading, 
and other railroads. The surrounding country 
is a mining region that yields annually about 
6,000,000 tons of coal. The principal buildings 
include the county courthouse, the Pottsville 
Athenaeum, the Commercial Union School, the 
public library, a children’s home, and a general 
hospital. It has electric street railways, public 
waterworks, and: many paved streets. It was 
settled in 1800 and platted by John Pitt in 1818. 
Ten years later, in 1828, it was incorporated. 
Among the manufactories are rolling mills, ma- 
chine shops, stove foundries, potteries, nail and 
spike mills, planing mills, cigar and shirt fac- 
tories, and silk and woolen mills. Population, 
1900, 15.710; in 1910, 20,236, 
POUGHKEEPSIE (pé-kip’si), a city of 
New York, county seat of Duchess County, on 
the Hudson River, 72 miles north of New York 
City. It is on the New Haven and Hartford, 
the New York Central, and other railroads. 
The site rises to a height of 200 feet above 
the river, which is crossed by a famous canti- 
lever bridge. A ferry crosses the river and 
communicates with the West Shore Railroad. 
An extensive system of electric railways fur- 
nishes communication to adjoining and distant 
towns. It has a large commercial trade and 
many industries. The principal manufactures 
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include silk and cotton goods, boots and shoes, 
carriages, dyestuffs, farming implements, iron- 
ware, clothing, and machinery. 

The State Hospital for the Insane is situated 
two miles north of the city. A short distance 
east is Vassar College, one of the finest wom- 
en’s colleges in the world. Other educational 
institutions include the Riverview Military 
Academy, the Poughkeepsie Military Academy, 
the Lyndon Hall, the Quincy School, and the 
Eastman National Business College. It has a 
fine county courthouse, the Saint Barnabas Hos- 
pital, the Adriance Library, and College Hill 
Park. The place was settled by the Dutch in 
1698, became the capital of New York in 1778, 
and was incorporated in 1799. It was so 
named from Apokeepsing, an Indian village, 
the term meaning safe harbor. Population, 1905, 
25,379; in 1910, 27,936. 

POULTRY (pdol’try), the term applied gen- 
erally or collectively to domestic fowls. They 
are reared for their flesh, eggs, or feathers, 
as chickens, geese, turkeys, ducks, guineas, and 
pigeons. The common chickens are the most 
important of the domesticated birds, since both 
their flesh and eggs are wholesome and favorite 
food. Such naturalists as Darwin ascribed 
the origin of the domesticated breeds to the 
Bankiva fowl, but the species have been in- 
creased materially by propagation. We learn 
from history and ancient paintings that poultry 
culture is of great antiquity, both civilized and 
savage peoples engaging more or less success- 
fully in rearing different classes of birds. By 
far the largest amount of poultry reared is 
bred by farmers and others who make its cul- 
ture a profitable adjunct to other enterprises, 
but in some localities special poultry farms are 
maintained. In many parts of France and Ger- 
many poultry keeping is the leading pursuit of 
the peasant, and in many places extensive 
yards may be seen for the confinement of 
chickens, while in others herders are employed 
to watch over vast flocks of geese and ducks. 
The total annual production of poultry in the 
United States has a value of $550,000,000 and 
the production of eggs, $250,000,000; about 
56,000,000 “eggs are consumed daily. The eggs 
of chickens comprise the most important poul- 
try product sold in the market, but the eggs 
of geese, ducks, and guineas are marketed to 
a limited extent. As a rule, chickens and 
turkeys are reared for their flesh and eggs; 
geese and ducks, for their flesh and feathers; 
pigeons, for their flesh; and guineas, for their 
flesh and eggs, or for ornament in the barn- 
yard. 

In propagating poultry it is mecessary to 
take into account the objects desired, espe- 
cially in chickens, since the species best 
adapted for fiesh are as a rule inclined to lay 
only a limited number of eggs, while the pro- 
lific layers are rather of under size. For mixed ` 
farming it is usually desirable that the size be 
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medium, thus combining both flesh and egg- 
producing qualities. The different kinds of 
poultry require a somewhat varied treatment, 
but all retain a higher state of health when 
allowed to run in spacious yards where they 
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may feed on certain forms of insects and vege- 
tation. It is necessary to provide clean and 
well-ventilated houses, sufficiently warm in the 
winter time, and provided with ample sunlight. 
Soft food is beneficial to laying hens, such as 
moistened meal, and it is quite necessary to 
supply a quantity of lime food and gravel, the 
former entering into the composition of the 
eggshell and the latter as a digestive agency. 
Among the most wholesome foods are corn, 
wheat, rye, and those prepared from these 
cereals by grinding and soaking. 

Chickens are very industrious in searching 
for food in the soil by scratching, while geese 
and ducks spend much time in bathing and 
searching for food at the bottom of shallow 
water. The eggs of chickens require three 
weeks for incubation, while those of turkeys, 
geese, and ducks require four weeks, and usu- 
ally all eggs hatched are placed under sitting 
hens. Within recent years machines have been 
constructed for artificial incubation, the warmth 
necessary being provided by lamps ‘or by an 
electric current. Many advantages result from 
the use of incubators, particularly the benefits 
derived from the ability to secure broods at 
any season of the year, and to obtain any num- 
ber of young at a brood. 

POUND, a unit of weight, which is used as 
a standard in several countries for the measure- 
ment of any commodity bought and sold by 
weight. However, the denominations differ 
somewhat. The pound troy is equal to twelve 
and the pound avoirdupois, t3 sixteen ounces. 
The pound troy has 5,760 grains, the standard 
being obtained by weighing a cubic inch of dis- 
tilled water at 62° Fahr., the barometer being 
thirty inches, which then weighs 252.458 grains 
troy. The avoirdupois pound is equal to 7,000 
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troy grains; hence the troy pound is to the 
avoirdupois as 144 to 175. 

The pound is of English origin and was de- 
rived from the weight of 7,680 grains of wheat 
taken from the middle of the ears and well 
dried, hence grains form the lowest fractional 
part of a pound. This continued to be the 
standard pound from William the Conqueror 
to Henry VIII., but in the reign of the latter 
the avoirdupois pound of 7,000 grains came into 
use. Since the time of Elizabeth it has been 
the standard in England, whence it was brought 
to America and is now used in Canada and 
the United States. The principal English coin 
of account is called pound, or pound sterling, 
and corresponds to the coin of circulation 
known as sovereign, which has a value of about 
$4.86. It is divided into twenty shillings, or 240 
pence, and weighs 123.27+ troy grains. The 
name was derived from the fact that one pound 
of silver was formerly coined into 240 silver 
pence, but now forty pounds of gold are coined 
into 1,869 sovereigns. The sign of the pound 
is £. 

POUSSIN (p00-san’), Nicolas, painter, born 
at Villers, France, in 1594; died Nov. 19, 1665. 
He went to Paris in 1602 to study painting. 
Later he studied at Rome, where he developed 
a distinct style of historical and landscape 
painting. For some time he traveled and paint- 
ed in France and Spain, but suffered poverty 
a number of years, and subsequently was in- 
vited to Rome by Cardinal Barberini, who 
gave him many orders for pictures. While in 
Rome he painted “The Capture of Jerusalem” 
and “The Death of Germanicus.” This patron- 
age brought him good fortune and he returned 
to Paris, where he was favored by Louis XIII. 
More than 200 of his pictures have been en- 
graved. 

POWDER. See Gunpowder. 

POWDERLY (pou’dér-li), Terence Vin- 
cent, labor organizer, born in Carbondale, Pa., 
Jan. 22, 1849. He became a switchman on the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad at the age of 
twelve and engaged as a laborer in the ma- 
chine shops at Scranton when nineteen. He 
was elected as a labor candidate to the office of 
mayor of that city in 1877 and was reélected in 
1878. In 1879 he became general master work- 
man of the Knights of Labor, a position he 
held until 1893, when he was succeeded by 
James R. Sovereign. President McKinley ap- 
pointed him commissioner-general of immigra- 
tion in 1897. Powderly is the author of sev- 
eral treatises on the labor question and contrib- 
uted extensively to the Arena and the North 
American Review. 

POWELL (povu’él), John Wesley, geologist, 
born in Mount Morris, N. Y., March 24, 1834; 
died Sept. 23, 1902. He studied at Oberlin Col- 
lege and entered the Federal service at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War. For valued service he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
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and at the Battle of Shiloh lost his right arm. 
In 1865 he became professor of geology in the 
Iowa Wesleyan University and later in the Illi- 
nois Normal University, at Bloomington, Ill. 
He was engaged by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in 1867, to conduct geographical and 
geological surveys in the Rocky Mountain region 
and later explored the Grand Cañon of the 
Colorado River. Soon after he became director 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, which was es- 
tablished by the government, and in 1881 suc- 
ceeded Clarence King as director of the United 
States survey. He resigned the latter position 
in 1894 owing to delicate health, but retained 
the directorship of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Degrees were granted him by the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, and by Harvard. His 
writings include “Report on the Arid Region 
of the United States,” “Exploration of the 
Colorado River,” “Contributions to North 
American Ethnology,” and “Introduction to the 
Study of Indian Languages.” 

POWER (pouw’ér), in mathematics, the prod- 
uct obtained by multiplying a factor by itself 
one or more times. Thus, the second power of 
2 is 2X2—4; the third power, 2X2xK2=—8. The 
former is the square and the latter is the cube 
of 2. The degree of the power, or the number 
of times the given quantity is taken as a factor, 
is expressed by a number called the exponent, 
which is written above and at the right of the 
quantity. Jnvolution is the process of finding 
the power of a number. 

POWERS, Hiram, sculptor, born in Wood- 
stock, Vt., July 29, 1805; died June 27, 1873. 
He was the son of a farmer, and, after attend- 
ing public school, he engaged with a clockmaker 
at Cincinnati, where he was instructed by a 
German sculptor named Eckstein. After ac- 
quiring considerable skill in modeling and pastel- 
ing, he went to Washington, in 1834, where he 
was engaged to execute busts of the President 
and a number of leading statesmen. His suc- 
cess enabled him to go to Florence, Italy, in 
1837, where he devoted the remainder of his 
life to works of art. He is noted chiefly for his 
excellent busts of American statesmen. His 
statue of “Eve,” completed in 1838, was ad- 
mired by Thorwaldsen, and the following year 
he attained a world-wide reputation by his 
celebrated “Greek Slave.” Other works of re- 
nown include “The Fisher Boy,” “The Last of 
His Tribe,” “Proserpine,” and “America.” 

POWERS, The Great, the name employed in 
modern diplomacy to designate the most power- 
ful nations. At the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury they included Austria, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and the United 
States. When the term is used in reference to 
Asia, it is extended to include Japan. 

POWHATAN (pou-ha-tan’), chief of the 
Powhatan Confederacy, born about 1550; died 
in 1618. His real name was Wahunsonacook, 
but he was called Powhatan from the name of 
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his tribe. He was a man of much native talent 
and through military successes he became the 
sachem of thirty tribes, which numbered about 
8,000 persons. The region occupied by these 
tribes extended from the James to the Patuxent 
rivers. John Smith visited him in 1609, and 
soon after he accepted a gilded crown brought 
from Europe. Later he began to look upon the 
advent of the white man with displeasure and 
prepared to attack the English by night, but 
was foiled by the watchfulness of his daughter, 
Pocahontas. At one time he held Smith as a 
prisoner and condemned him to death, but 
through the plea of the chief’s daughter his 
life was spared. He continued hostile to the 
English until the marriage of Pocahontas with 
Rolfe, when he became their firm friend. 
POYNTER (poin’tér), Edward John, Brit- 
ish artist, born in Paris, France, March 20, 1836. 
He studied at Westminster School and Brighton 
College and while in Madeira for his health, 
in the winter of 1852-53, developed a strong 
taste for artistic painting. The following year 
he studied at Rome and in 1856 received train- 
ing at Paris. His first exhibits at the British 
Institution were made in 1859 and in 1869 he 
became an associate of the Academy. During 
the interim he devoted much time to the 
study of Egyptian art and prepared illus- 
trations for Once a Week and for Dalziel’s 
“Illustrated Bible.” He became professor of 
art in the London University College in 1871 
and was made a full academician in 1876. In 
1896 he succeeded Frederick Leighton as presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy and was knighted 
at Windsor. The paintings of Poynter are very 
numerous and of a high quality. They in- 
clude “Israel in Egypt,” “The Prodigal Son,” 


> “Golden Age,” “Cecil Wedgwood,” “Ides of 


March,” “The Meeting of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba,” “Earl of Harwood,” and 
“Lord Ripon.” He published “Ten Lectures 
on Art” and painted seventy cartoons for the 
mosaics in Saint George’s, Winchester. The 
paintings of Poynter are quite true to nature 
and are pleasing because of their excellent 
coloring and finish. 

POZZUOLI (pot-sd0-d’lé), a city of Italy, 
anciently called Puteoli, situated on the Bay 
of Naples, about seven miles west of Naples. 
It is of interest because of its ancient im- 
portance, when it contained the Temple of 
Augustus and an amphitheater with a seating 
capacity of 30,000 persons. The temple has 
been converted into a cathedral and the amphi- 
theater, famous because of its  gladiatorial 
fights under Nero, is in ruins and partly sub- 
merged in the sea. Among the other buildings 
of historic interest is the Temple of Serapis, an 
Egyptian god. This structure had a portico of 
24 pillars, 13 of which still remain. It had sev- 
eral other temples of interest, the harbor of 
Puteoli, and numerous baths and tombs. Han- 
nibal made an unsuccessful assault upon the 
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city in 214 B. c., and toward the latter part of 
the republic it was the principal port of Rome. 
A railway connects Pozzuoli with Naples. Popu- 
lation, 1916, 23,672. 

PRAETOR (pré’tér), the official title of the 
consuls at Rome. In 367 B. c., the consulship 
was thrown open to the plebeians, and the pa- 
tricians stipulated that a patrician magistrate 
should be appointed to act as supreme judge 
in the civil courts. His official title was praetor. 
The practorship was opened to the plebeians in 
336 B. c. Owing to the large number of foreign- 
ers residing in Rome, it was found advisable 
to appoint a second praetor about 245 B. C. 
whose duty was to decide suits between aliens 
or between aliens and citizens. In 227 B. C., 
the number was increased to four, the two ad- 
ditional praetors being elected to act a3 gov- 
ernors of provinces in Sicily and Sardinia. The 
number was increased to eight by Sulla, to ten 
by Julius Caesar, and still later to sixteen. 
These officers were elected by the people, and, 
after holding their offices for one year, they 
were sent out by lot as governors of provinces, 
when they were known as propraetors. 

PRAETORIAN GUARD (pré-td’ri-an), the 
bodyguard of the Roman emperors, which was 
organized by Augustus to take the place of the 
old bodyguard attached to the person of the 
commander in chief of the Roman army, such 
as attended Scipio Africanus. Emperor Augus- 
tus formed nine or ten cohorts, which consisted 
of 1,000 men each and included both infantry 
and cavalry. Only three of these were kept at 
Rome, while the others were stationed in differ- 
ent cities of the empire. The nine cohorts were 
centered at Rome by Tiberius, and Vitellius 
successively increased their number until six- 
teen cohorts were organized. The praetorians 
held office for from ten to sixteen years, and 
their power became so great that they were 
able to raise and depose emperors at their will. 
Their high-handed sale of the throne to Didius 
Julianus, in 193 a. D., caused Septimus Severus 
to reorganize them by replacing their number 
with the most trustworthy veterans serving on 
the frontier. Constantine the Great finally dis- 
persed them in 312. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION (prag-mit’ik 
sink’shiin), a term applied to a rescript issued 
by the head of a monarchy under the advice of 
his council to some order or body of people in 
relation to affairs of the state or the church. 
It was the custom of the princes of the Byzan- 
tine Empire to issue rescripts as declarations of 
law to individuals, but the solemn decrees is- 
sued by the sovereign became known as the 
pragmatic sanction. Since then it has been ap- 
plied to solemn decrees issued in various coun- 
tries. The most noteworthy include that of 
Saint Louis in 1269, which contains articles 
against the assumptions of the Papacy; that of 
Charles VII. of France, in 1488, embodying 
the most important decisions of the council 
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of Basel; that of 1439, giving the house of 
Austria control of the empire of Germany; that 
of Emperor Charles VI., in 1713, which finally 
passed the sovereign authority to his daughter, 
Maria Theresa; and that of Charles III. of 
Spain, in 1759, granting the throne of the two 
Sicilies to his third son and his descendants. 

PRAGUE (prag), the capital of Bohemia, the 
third largest city of Austria-Hungary. It is 
on the Moldau, which is crossed at this place 
by seven bridges, and is 152 miles northwest of 
Vienna, The city is beautifully situated and 
has wide and well-improved streets. Many of 
the thoroughfares are paved with stone, asphalt, 
and macadam. Much of the architecture is of 
brick and stone, including many tall buildings 
with steel frames. The most noted structures 
are the Saint Veits Church, a Gothic structure 
of the 14th century containing the remains of 
seven kings or emperors of Germany, the Hes- 
site Church, with the grave of Tycho Brahe, 
the Roman Catholic cathedral, the Byzantine 
Church of Saint George, the Theresa Insti- 
tution for Ladies, the vast Czerni Palace, and a 
number of modern governmental buildings. It 
has a large number of fine public schools and 
hospitals, several charitable institutions, a royal 
library, and numerous public parks and gardens. 
The University of Prague is one of the most 
noted educational centers of Europe. 

Prague is centrally located on several rail- 
roads, has electric lights and street railways, 
and is the seat of a large jobbing trade. Among 
the manufactures are cotton textiles, silk and 
woolen goods, boots and shoes, beet-root sugar, 
spirituous liquors, clothing, leather, scientific in- 
struments, machinery, engines, hardware, and 
pottery. Prague was founded by Princess Li- 
bussa in 722. The great university attracted stu- 
dents from every part of Europe in the l4th 
century. The Hussites conquered it in 1424, 
but it suffered greatly in the Reformation. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia captured it in 
1744, and in the Seven Years’ War it suffered 
or prospered according to the fortunes of battle, 
but since then it has gained constantly in popu- 
lation and commercial importance. The Prus- 
sians occupied it in 1866, as the result of the 
Austro-Prussian War, which was terminated 
with the treaty signed here on August 23, 1866. 
Population, 1910, 224,721. 

PRAGUE, University of, an institution of 
higher learning in Prague, Bohemia. It consists 
of two sections, one German and the other Bo- 
hemian, of which the former is the older and 
more famous. Charles IV. founded it in 1348, 
when it included the four faculties of law, 
medicine, arts, and theology. Religious and po- 
litical conflicts wrought many changes upon it 
in shaping the courses and causing the attend- 
ance to fluctuate. The Catholics were expelled 
from it in 1419, when it lost a large number of 
students, but it received a new impetus in the 
latter part of the 15th century. In 1654 it came 
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under the influence of the Jesuits, but in more 
recent times it has been directed by a policy of 
greater liberality. The Czech movement in the 
19th century brought about the organization of 
the Czech section, which more recently outgrew 
in attendance the German department of the 
university. In 1914 the German section had an 
attendance of 2,100, while the Bohemian depart- 
ment was attended by about 4,000 students. 

PRAIRIE (pra’ri), meaning meadow, land, 
the name given by the early French settlers in 
America to extensive tracts of land which were 
destitute of trees. Subsequently the term was 
applied quite generally to the vast region lying 
between Ohio and Michigan on the east and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, extending north- 
ward into Canada. The name applies locally 
only to fertile tracts which are entirely treeless, 
but, when speaking of prairie in the aggregate, 
considerable tracts of timber are necessarily in- 
cluded. The altitude of the great prairie re- 
gion ranges from 100 to 2,000 feet above sea 
level. At Cairo, Ill, and Keokuk, Iowa, the 
altitude is about 400 feet, whence it gradually 
rises toward the north and northwest, giving 
the rivers a steady flow in all sections tributary 
to the Mississippi. The streams are bordered by 
belts of hardy and valuable timber, though 
there is a perceptible decrease in forest growth 
along the streams in some sections of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas, where portions of 
the surface are sandy and less productive than 
in other parts of these states. 

This great prairie region includes fully 400,000 
square miles. It has a generally undulating sur- 
face and comprises one of the most valuable 
and productiye regions of the world. In north- 
ern Iowa, western Minnesota, and the eastern 
part of the Dakotas beautiful clear-water lakes 
are abundant. Prairie soil is mostly composed 
of a black vegetable mold and formerly many 
species of nutritious grasses were abundant, but 
now the region is covered by fields of cereals, 
meadows, orchards, and gardens. Though 
stones for building purposes are abundant in 
some sections, the soil is remarkably clear and 
unobstructed for cultivation, and forms the most 
desirable extensive farming region of North 
America. Formerly vast herds of deer, elks, 
buffaloes, and other animals were abundant, fur- 
nishing a prolific hunting ground for the In- 
dians, but all these primitive conditions have 
given way to railroads, cities, and cultivated 
fields. Portions of the prairie region lying west 
of the 100th meridian are subject to an arid 
climate, and irrigation is resorted to for the 
purpose of supplying the necessary moisture. 
However, all parts are capable of supporting 
vast herds of cattle, horses, and sheep without 
cultivation or irrigation. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN. See Grouse. 

PRAIRIE DOG, an animal native to the re- 
gions both east and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but most abundant on the elevated prairies. 
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Prairie dogs are rodent mammals. They are 
allied to the marmot and prairie squirrel, but 
differ from the latter in having a more bulky 
body, a shorter tail, and a voice resembling the 
bark of a dog. They live in groups known as 
towns, or colonies. Their burrows are peculiar 
for having many compartments and an elevated 
mound at the exit, the opening for passage be- 
ing at the middle of the mound. Several sen- 
tinels are stationed at convenient places and 
at the approach of danger give warning to those 
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who happen to be some distance from the col- 
ony. They are in no wise dangerous, though 
in some localities they devour much vegetable 
growth, and the quickness with which they en- 
ter their burrows on the approach of danger 
makes it exceedingly difficult to kill them. It 
is a remarkable fact that rattlesnakes and bur- 
rowing owls live in the same burrows with 
prairie dogs. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN (prda’ré du shën’), a 
city of Wisconsin, county seat of Crawford 
County, sixty miles south of La Crosse. It is 
situated on the Mississippi River, has communi- 
cation by the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
railroads, and is surrounded by a fertile farm- 
ing country. The principal buildings include 
those of the county, the College of the Sacred 
Heart, and several fine schools and churches. 
Pickles, pearl buttons, machinery, and lumber 
products are the leading manufactures. A fort 
was built on its site by the French in 1689, but 
the first permanent settlement was not made 
until 1783. The United States came into pos- 
session of it at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, but it was captured by the British in 1812. 
The city was incorporated in 1872. Population, 
1905, 3,179; in 1910, 3,149. 

PRAIRIE SQUIRREL. See Gopher; 
Prairie Dog. 

PRATT, Charles, merchant and philanthro- 
pist, born in Watertown, Mass., Oct. 2, 1830; 
died in New York City, May 4, 1891. He com- 
menced business at an early age in New York 
City, where he made a vast fortune in the oil 
and paint trade, and was a principal stockholder 
of the Standard Oil Company. Among his note 
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able gifts to education are endowments to the 
Brooklyn Adelphi Academy and the Pratt Indus- 
trial Institution of the same city. 

PRATT, Enoch, philanthropist, born in 
North Middleboro, Mass., Sept. 10, 1808; died 
in Tivoli, Md., Sept. 17, 1896. He was educated 
at the Bridgewater Academy and in 1825 began 
business in Boston, but removed to Baltimore in 
1831. He founded an institution for colored 
children at Cheltenham by donating 750 acres 
of land. Subsequently he founded the Maryland 
School for the Deaf and Dumb at Frederick, 
and in 1867 gave $30,000 to an academy in the 
town of his birth. In 1882 he founded the 
Pratt Library in Baltimore by donating $1,085,- 
000. This library now has six branches, includ- 
ing about 200,000 volumes. He made a bequest 
of $2,000,000 to the Shepherd Asylum, with the 
proviso that the name be changed to the Shep- 
herd and Enoch Pratt Hospital. 

PRATT INSTITUTE, an industrial and 
manual training school at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
founded by Charles Pratt in 1887. It is coedu- 
cational and maintains a high school as a means 
to obtain a general education. The departments 
include those of commerce, technology, and nor- 
mal] instruction. Both day and evening classes 
are maintained. The courses include cooking 
and sewing. A banking institution is main- 
tained to induce saving and investment by the 
students. At present the endowment aggregates 
$2,500,000. It has an enrollment of 3,500 stu- 
dents and a library of about 80,000 volumes. 

PRAXITELES (praks-it’é-léz), an eminent 
sculptor of ancient Greece, who flourished at 
Athens about 364 B. c. Little was known of 
him personally even in the time of Pliny, but 
it is certain that he was one of the most emi- 
nent of Greek sculptors, and that he and Scopas 
were leading representatives of the later Attic 
school. His works were largely designed to dis- 
play the beauty of Bacchic pleasures and the 
perfection of the human form, especially female 
figures. Among his most noted works were the 
statues of Aphrodite at Alexandria, Cnidus, and 
Rome, of which the one at Cnidus is the most 
celebrated. Other productions include the stat- 
ues of Apollo, Eros, and Dionysius. He pro- 
duced several groups of statues in marble and 
bronze, including the group of Niobe and her 
children, now at Florence, though some attribute 
this group to Scopas. Most writers think that 
Praxiteles marks an epoch in the history of 
Greece, since his sculptures show a transition 
from the heroic and reverential age preceding 
the Peloponnesian War to the more pleasurable 
forms of later times. 

PREBLE (préb’1), Edward, naval officer, 
born at Portland, Me., Aug. 15, 1761; died there 
Aug. 21, 1807. He became a privateer in 1777 
and was made a midshipman in 1779, but was 
captured by the British soon after. However, 
he was released in a short time and served on 
the Winthrop until the close of the war. In 
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1782 he distinguished himself by capturing a 
British brig off Castine, Me., and was appointed 
to command the Essex. Later, in 1803, he com- 
manded a squadron against Tripoli. After 
blockading the port of Tripoli, he bombarded 
the place repeatedly, but was relieved by Com- 
modore Barron in 1804 and returned home. 
Congress presented him with a gold medal and 
a vote of thanks for his service. 

PRECESSION (pré-sésh’iin), a term applied 
in astronomy to a slow motion of the equinoc- 
tial points on the ecliptic from east to west, 
causing the time between successive equinoxes 
to be perceptibly shorter than it would other- 
wise be. In 150 B. c. Hipparchus discovered 
that the equinoxes were falling back along the 
ecliptic, but, since the phenomenon depends for 
its explanation on the law of gravity, it was 
first explained by Sir Isaac Newton. This he 
did by showing that by the law of gravitation 
one body does not attract another in mass, but 
by acting on its separate particles, hence the 
sun does not attract the earth as a whole, but 
tends to pull the parts nearer to it away from 
those in proximity to the center, and those in 
the center away from the particles on the other 
side. The earth being flattened at the poles, 
there is a special tendency for the enlarged 
equatorial zone to be thus acted upon, and, if 
it were not for the rotation of the earth, it 
would be drawn down toward the ecliptic until 
it and the Equator would ultimately be in one 
plane. The rotation of the earth modifies this 
action, and causes the points at which the earth’s 
Equator intersects the plane of the ecliptic to 
move slowly in a direction opposite to that in 
which the earth rotates. 

The precession of the equinoxes is to be at- 
tributed to the sun and moon, though the latter 
is twice as potent in producing it, owing to 
its nearness to the earth. It has been observed 
that the rate of precession is 50.24” per year; 
that is, if we mark either point in the ecliptic 
in which the days and nights are equal over 
the earth, which is when the plane of the earth’s 
Equator passes exactly through the center of 
the sun, we find that the earth the next year 
comes back to that position 12 min. 34 sec. of 
time earlier. Since the circle of the ecliptic is 
divided into 360°, it follows that the time oc- 
cupied by the equinoctial points in making a 
complete revolution at the rate of 50.24” per 
year is about 25,800 years. 

PRECIOUS STONES (présh’iis). See 
Stones, Precious. 

PREEMPTION (pré-émp’shin), the right 
of purchasing land before others, a privilege 
accorded by law to an actual settler upon public 
lands under certain conditions. The first pre- 
émption law was passed in the United States 
on March 3, 1801, and was designed to encour- 
age colonization on the Miami River. A large 
number of special preémption acts were passed 
prior to 1830, but in that year the first law of 
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a general character took effect. The general 
law of 1841, which was repealed in 1891, gave 
actual settlers a prior right of purchase to 160 
acres of public land. It was necessary to file a 
declaratory statement within thirty days after 
making settlement, and a final receipt was issued 
on proof of settlement and cultivation within 
a year after the declaratory statemerit was made. 
The price was $1.25 per acre for lands outside 
the limits of railroad grants and within such 
limits, $2.50 per acre. The right of preémption 
extended to all persons over 21 years of age, 
who were unmarried or the heads of families, 
and those desiring to do so could convert a pre- 
émption claim into a homestead. Under the 
preémption law title could be secured to public 
land within a shorter time than under the home- 
stead act, but those taking advantage of the 
latter received title without making any pay- 
ment for the land. 

PRENTICE (prén’tis), George Denison, 
journalist, born in Preston, Conn., Dec. 18, 1802; 
died in Louisville, Ky., Jan. 22, 1870. He grad- 
uated at Brown University in 1823, studied law, 
and in 1829 was admitted to the bar. However, 
he engaged as editor of the New England Re- 
view and in 1831 became editor of the Louisville 
Journal, which position he held until his death. 
His newspaper was an able champion of the 
Whig party and gave support to the Union cause 
throughout the Civil War. Prentice made his 
paper popular and influential by witty criticisms 
and able editorials. Among his published works 
are “Life of Henry Clay” and “Prenticeana, or 
Wit and Humor.” The Louisville Journal be- 
came consolidated with the Courter after his 
death and is now known as the Courier-Journal. 

PRENTISS, Benjamin Mayberry, soldier, 
born at Belleville, Va., Nov. 23, 1819; died at 
Bethany, Mo., Feb. 8, 1901. At the age of six- 
teen years he accompanicd his parents to Mis- 
souri and later settled near Quincy, Ill. He 
served as a captain of volunteers throughout the 
Mexican War, in which he distinguished him- 
self in several engagements, and at the beginning 
of the Civil War was commissioned as colonel 
in the Federal army. In 1863 he resigned from 
the army, having risen to the grade of major 
general. His service was of special value at 
Shiloh, where he defended a position assigned 
to him by General Grant, refusing to relinquish 
it without special order, which resulted in his 
capture. After the close of the war he was 
active in the Grand Army of the Republic. He 
was a member of the court-martial which tried 
and cashiered Gen. Fitz-John Porter. 

PRENTISS, Seargeant Smith, orator, born 
in Portland, Me., Sept. 30, 1808; died in Long- 
wood, Miss., July 1, 1850. He graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1826 and the following year 
settled in the State of Mississippi. His remark- 
able oratorical power attracted the attention of 
the people and his law practice became unusually 
successful. 
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Prentiss served in the State Legislature a 
term of years. He was elected to Congress in 
1837, but a contest of the election by Colonel 
Claiborne prevented him from taking his seat. 
In the following election he was given an over- 
whelming majority as a candidate for Con- 
gress, and at once became remarkably popular 
on account of his eminent wit, argumentative 
power, and natural oratory. The two speeches 
giving him the greatest eminence are one deliv- 
ered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, at a dinner in 
honor of Daniel Webster, and one defending a 
friend on a charge of murder before a Kentucky 
court, over which Judge Wilkinson presided. 
He removed to Louisiana in 1845, because he 
regarded the repudiation of the bonded indebt- 
edness of Mississippi a disgrace. 

PREPOSITION (prép-6-zish’tin), in gram- 
mar, a part of speech which shows the relation 
between its object and some other word. In 
English the preposition generally precedes the 
noun which it governs. Grammarians usually 
agree that prepositions were originally either 
verbs or nouns, and generally class them with 
relational words. About forty prepositions are 
used in English, besides a number of participles 
that are employed as inseparable prepositions, 
such as be-stir and be-speak. In Greek there 
are eighteen prepositions and in Latin there are 
about fifty. 

PRERAPHAELITISM (pré-raf‘’a-él-i- 
tizm), the designation applied to an organiza- 
tion of painters, whose members avowed pref- 
erence for the great masters who lived before 
the time of Raphael and drew inspiration for 
their work from nature rather than by follow- 
ing technical rules. This organization originat- 
ed in the spring of 1848 and was designed to 
found a new school of artists who would make 
the study of nature their direct object. Rossetti, 
Hunt, and Millais were the three leading rep- 
resentatives and each made an exhibit at the 
Free Exhibition held in London in 1849. Ros- 
setti exhibited the “Girlhood of the Virgin,” 
Hunt presented “Rienzi,” and Millais brought 
forward his “Lorenzo and Isabella.” These 
works were very highly complimented. How- 
ever, adverse criticism arose to the newly 
formed brotherhood, partly from the jealousy of 
contemporary painters. The discussion contin- 
ued for some years somewhat to the disadvan- 
tage of the Preraphaelites, but Ruskin published 
several extended letters in the London Times 
in denunciation of those who assailed the new 
school and its promoters, and pointed out that 
good would likely result from the merit of 
their work and efforts. Subsequently many 
painters of this school became eminent, par- 
ticularly those named above. 

PRESBYTER (préz’bi-tér), the title of an 
official in the Christian Church, derived from 
the synagogue. The name is used interchange- 
ably with bishop in the New Testament. At 
first the title was given because of age or dig- 
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nity, and later a board of presbyters was main- 
tained. In some cases they were appointed 
by the apostles and in others they were elected 
by the people. They were ordained by prayer 
and the laying on of hands. In the 2d century 
they filled a position immediate between that 
of deacon and that of bishop. It was their 
duty to discipline, teach, preach, receive stran- 
gers, visit the sick, and preside at the meetings. 

PRESBYTERIAN (préz-bi-té’ri-an), a 
branch of the Christian Church, so named be- 
cause the government is by presbyters, or elders. 
It originated shortly after the Reformation in 
Europe and is now represented by a large fol- 
lowing in many countries of the world, particu- 
larly those of North America and Europe. The 
earliest society of several that paved the way 
for Presbyterianism may be said to have been 
the Waldenses, so named from Peter Waldo 
of Lyons, France, who left the Roman Church 
in 1170 and preached the gospel to a large fol- 
lowing. However, according to some writers, 
the denomination is thought to have originated 
at Halle, Germany, where John Brenz drew 
up a plan of organization in 1526. Branches 
were formed soon after at Strassburg, Frank- 
fort, Geneva, and other cities under the leader- 
ship and direction of John Calvin, who is re- 
garded the most influential of the early advo- 
cates of Presbyterianism. 

The first Presbyterian church in London was 
founded in 1549, and soon after John Knox 
became the spiritual leader of the denomination 
in Scotland. He established a powerful organ- 
ization at Perth in 1557. Presbyterianism is 
now the most potent Christian organization in 
Scotland and has a large membership in Eng- 
land. Westminster College, Cambridge, is its 
theological school in the latter country. Sev- 
eral closely allied branches are maintained in 
the United States, the two larger being known 
as the Presbyterian Church North and the 
Presbyterian Church South. The former 
branch has 1,512,075 communicants, and the 
latter has 362,390. Other branches include the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, 
the Reformed, and the Cumberland. In Canada 
the Presbyterians have 2,250 churches and 337,- 
248 communicants, At present the Presbyterian 
churches of the world have 68,500 ministers, 
9,295,000 communicants, and 4,675,000 Sabbath 
school scholars. 

All the Presbyterian churches have, as a 
primary element, a judicatory presbytery con- 
stituted of delegated elders, of whom the min- 
ister is always one. Among the functions of 
the presbytery are to examine applicants for en- 
trance into the ministry and grant them license 
to preach the gospel, to fill vacant charges by 
ordaining ministers, to adjust cases appealed 
from the church sessions held within the pres- 
bytery, and to superintend all matters relating 
to doctrine and discipline affecting the several 
congregations within its territory. The provin- 
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cial synod may modify cases taken up on ap- 
peal from the presbytery, and appeal may be 
taken thence to the general assembly. This sys- 
tem of organization is maintained partly be- 
cause of the unity of the church and partly on 
the ground that it is held to be in direct ac- 
cord with the example set by the church in 
the apostolic age. For the latter reason it is 
looked upon as being in accord with the prin- 
ciples of church government that may be de- 
duced from the Scriptures. The Reformed 
Lutheran Church, in points of doctrine, may be 
said to be the forerunner of Presbyterianism. 
It is now the recognized state church of Hol- 
land. In the United States it is known as the 
Reformed Church in America and by several 
allied organizations. 

PRESBYTERY (préz’bi-tér-y), the general 
name applied to the body of elders or presby- 
ters of the churches that have a Presbyterian 
form of government. It applies specifically to 
the elders and pastors who act in a judicatory 
capacity, ranking next above the court of a 
local church and below the synod. This body 
has the power to pass upon the qualification of 
those who apply for licenses to preach the gos- 
pel, to fill vacant ministerial charges by ordi- 
nation, and to have general superintendence of 
the various congregations maintained within 
its jurisdiction, including points of both disci- 
pline and doctrine. It has general jurisdiction 
of complaints and appeals brought up from the 
local churches. Causes adjudicated by it may 
be reviewed by the provincial synod, whence 
they may be taken on appeal before the general 
assembly. The term presbytery is commonly 
applied to the residence of the priest or priests 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

PRESCOTT (prés’kiit), a city in Arizona, 
county seat of Yavapai County, 135 miles north 
of Phoenix, on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé and the Prescott and Phoenix railroads. 
It is situated on an elevated site among moun- 
tains, which have deposits of copper, gold, and 
silver. The surrounding country produces 
wool, lumber, and cereals. Among the note- 
worthy buildings are the county courthouse, the 
high school, the Saint Xavier’s Indian School. 
the public library, the Saint Joseph’s Academy. 
and a number of churches. It has machine 


_ shops, waterworks, and a large trade in grain 


and live stock. Population, 1910, 5,092. 

PRESCOTT, William, soldier, born at Gro 
ton, Mass., Feb. 20, 1726; died Oct. 13, 17% 
He served in the expedition against Cape Breton 
in 1754 and two years later was promoted to 
the rank of captain. For some time he occu- 
pied his estate at Pepperell, Me., and in 1775 
commanded a regiment of minutemen. He took 
part in the Battle of Lexington, commanded at 
Bunker Hill, and in 1777 codperated in the cam- 
paign against Burgoyne at Saratoga. Subse 
quent to the Revolution he served in the Legis 
lature of Massachusetts. 























